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PREFATORY    MEMOIR. 


ELICIA  DOROTHEA  BROWNE  (afteivvards  Hcmans),  born  .-• 
Liverpool,  September  25th,  1793,  was  the  daughter  of  a  merchant. 
Her  mother  was  of  Italian  descent ;  a  woman  of  great  intelligence 
and  excellence.  Felicia  was  her  fifth  child,  and  was  remarkable  in  early 
childhood  for  precocious  talent  and  great  personal  beauty. 

Commercial  losses  obliged  the  fnmily  to  remove  from  Liverpool  in 
1800 — when  Felicia  was  seven  years  of  age — and  to  seek  a  new  home  in 
Wales,  near  Abergele,  Denbighshire. 

This  new  abode  was  one  of  great  beauty,  being  near  the  sea  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  Welsh  hills. 

Here  the  precocious  child  must  have  drunk  in  nill  draughts  of  beauty 
from  the  scenery  around  her,  to  be  reproduced  in  after  years  in  her  poems, 
which  manifest  an  intense  appreciation  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery. 

Felicia's  earliest  verses  date  from  her  eighth  year,  and  were  written  in 
celebration  of  her  mother's  birthday.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  print,  publishing  a  quarto  volume  of  poems. 

A  severe  review  of  these  juvenile  effusions  so  affected  the  girl-writer, 
that  she  was  ill  in  consequence  and  confined  to  her  bed  for  some  days. 
But  the  love  of  poetry  was  not  to  be  extinguished  by  the  breath  of  a 
hostile  critic.  Felicia,  the  same  year,  wrote  her  "England  and  Spain," 
the  subject  being  inspired  by  the  intense  interest  felt  by  the  nation  at  the 
time  in  the  Peninsular  War  ;  and  her  own  individual  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject from  having  two  brothers,  officers  m  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  engaged  in 
it     Family  affection  was  at  all  times  strong  in  Felicia  Hemans. 

In  1809  the  young  poetess  became  acquainted  with  her  future  husband 
Captain  Hemans,  of  the  4th  Regiment  A  mutual  affection  followed,  ancl 
they  became  engaged,  but  as  he  was  obliged  to  rejoin  his  regiment  in 
Spain  soon  afterwards,  the  marriage  was  deferred  till  18 12,  when  she 
became  his  wife. 

During  the  interval  of  the  engagement  the  Browne  family  had  removed 
to  Bronw-ylfa,  where  P^elicia  studied  languages  and  wrote  the  "  Domestic 
Affections  "  and  several  minor  poems,  which  were  published  in  her  maid  m 
name  previous  to  her  marriage. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Hemans  went  to  live  at  Daventry  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  in  the  following  year  their  eldest  son  Arthur  was  born.  Soon 
after  they  returned  to  Bronwylfa,  and  took  up  their  abode  under  the  roof 
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of  her  mother ;  her  father  having  gone  to  Quebec  on  commercial 
business. 

In  1816  the  young  wife  published  the  "  Restoration  of  the  Works  of 
Art  to  Italy  "  and  "  Modern  Greece,"  the  latter  marking  a  distinct  step 
forward  in  her  poetical  career,  though  Byron  at  once  delected  in  it  an 
ignorance  of  the  actual  state  of  that  country. 

In  18 1 8  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  led  to  the  composition  of 
the  really  fine  ode  on  her  death  which  was  published  in  Blackwood's 
April  number  of  that  year. 

In  the  following  year  the  young  poetess  gained  a  prize  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  meeting  of  Wallace  and  Bruce. 

This  literary  success  was  followed,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  domestic  in- 
quietude ;  for  it  was  in  18 18  that  her  husband  left  her,  on  the  plea  of  his 
health  requiring  his  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe.  She  was  at  this 
time  the  mother  of  five  sons,  and  already  acknowledged  as  a  promising 
member  of  the  guild  of  literature.  Her  husband  never  returned  to  her  ; 
but  whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  her  delicacy  and  womanly 
feeling  prevented  any  scandal  arising  from  it,  such  as  blackened  the  name 
of  Byron.  Mfs.  Hemans  was  a  woman  of  true  but  not  demonstrative 
Christianity.  The  self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee  would  have  been 
abhorrent  to  her  ;  she,  who  could  from  her  popularity  and  promise  as  a 
writer  have  won  the  sympathy  of  all  England  for  her  wrongs,  was  silent, 
and  let  a  veil  of  love  fall  over  the  weaknesses,  wrongdoing,  or  incompati- 
bility of  temper  and  tastes  which  widowed  her  home.  Contrasted  with 
Lady  Byron,  Felicia  Hemans  shines  as  a  perfect  woman — loving,  for- 
giving, tender,  and  true. 

In  1820  Mrs.  Hemans  made  her  first  literary  friend,  Reginald  Heber, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  She  also  became  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  sending  to  it  the  only  prose  writings  she  ever  pub- 
lished, the  papers  on  Foreign  Literature.  In  this  year  also  she  published 
the  "  Sceptic,"  and  her  "  Stanzas  to  the  Memory  of  George  the  Third." 

The  year  1821  was  distinguished  by  her  obtaining  the  prize  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  "  Dartmoor,"  a  poem  written  of  course  on 
a  given  subject,  and  about  equal  to  the  general  class  of  prize  poems. 

The  "Welsh  Melodies"  appeared  next.  In  1823  the  "Vespers  ol 
Palermo"  was  performed,  unsuccessfully,  at  Covent  Garden.  In  this  same 
year  it  was  performed,  and  with  decided  success  (though  only  for  a  few 
successive  nights),  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  a  prologue  being 
written  for  this  tragedy  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Another  tragedy,  called 
"  The  Crusaders,"  was  composed  not  long  after  the  "Vespers  of  Palermo," 
but  not  pubUshed  till  after  her  decease,  the  MS.  having  been  unaccount- 
ably lost. 

In  1826  the  "Forest  Sanctuary,"  her  favourite  poem,  appeared. 
There  are  passages  of  great  beauty  in  it.  The  auto  da  fi  is  very  striking 
and  touching,  ahd  occasional  lines  from  it  haunt  us  like  a  strain  of  music. 

In  1827  a  great  grief  fell  on  Mrs.  Hemans.  The  mother,  so  long  her 
support  and  shelter,  died  at  Rhyllon,  to  which  place  the  family  had,removed 
from  Bronwylfa  in  1824.     Soon  after  her  own  health  became  delicate. 
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The  intervening  years  had  been  spent  in  educating  hei  boys  and 
writing  some  of  her  best  lyrics.  She  had  become  very  popular  as  a  writer 
in  America,  and  had  received  a  handsome  offer  from  a  Boston  publishei 
to  edit  a  periodical  there,  which  would  have  been  of  great  pecuniary  benefit 
to  her.  But  of  all  writers  of  whom  we  have  heard  or  read,  Mrs.  Hemans 
had  the  most  home  proclivities. 

Retiring,  dreamy,  modest,  and  perchance  saddened  by  her  domestic 
history,  she  nestled  in  the  shelter  of  her  mother's  or  her  own  home,  and 
had  no  desire  to  see  the  lands  whose  natural  features  her  imagination  so 
vividly  reproduced  at  second  hand.  Meantime  she  had  made  many  lite- 
rary friends,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  being  Miss  Jewsbury,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Fletcher.  She  corresponded  ^^dth  Joanna  Baillie,  Miss  Bowles, 
Mary  Howitt,  Miss  Mitford,  Dean  Milman,  and  Dr.  Channing. 

In  the  year  following  her  mother's  death,  Mrs.  Hemans'  connexion  with 
Blackwood^s  Magazine  began.  That  firm  published  also  her  "  Records  of 
Woman."  Her  "  Hymns  for  Childhood"  were  published  in  America  in 
1827. 

In  the  following  year  she  removed  with  her  family  to  Wavertree,  near 
Liverpool,  sending  her  two  elder  sons  at  the  same  time  to  Rome  to  the 
care  of  their  father,  who  had  always  been  consulted  in  all  matters  relating 
to  their  training  and  education.  During  her  residence  at  Wavertree 
(which  proved  very  uncongenial  to  her),  she  studied  music  under  Zeugheer 
Hermann,  and  composed  airs  for  some  of  her  own  lyrics.  She  had 
played  on  the  harp  and  piano  from  her  youth,  and  had  great  facility  in 
sketching  from  nature  ;  in  fact,  few  women  have  ever  possessed  the  varied 
gifts  of  Felicia  Hemans — beauty,  talent  of  all  kinds,  and  a  fine  moral 
nature. 

In  1829  she  visited  Scotland,  and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  between  whom  and  herself  a  sincere  liking  and  friendship  began, 
which  continued  to  the  end.  In  1830  she  visited  Wordsworth  at  Mount 
Rydal,  who  also  yielded  to  the  spell  of  her  gentleness  and  genius,  and  when 
the  grave  had  closed  over  her,  paid  a  poetical  tribute  to  her  memory. 
Here  (at  Ambleside)  she  remained  in  a  cottage  called  "  Dove's  Nest"  with 
her  boys  for  the  summer.  She  revisited  Scotland,  and  then  returned  to 
Wales  for  the  last  time. 

Wavertree  had  proved,  as  we  have  said,  uncongenial  to  her  ;  the 
family  in  Wales  had  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans  now  thought  of  making  a  new  home  in  Ireland,  Major 
Browne,  her  brother,  having  been  appointed  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
Dublin,  and  being  desirous  of  having  his  gifted  sister  near  him  ;  so,  in 
the  spring  of  1831,  she  embarked  for  the  Irish  capital.  Here  her  health 
improved,  and  she  formed  some  valuable  friendships,  notably  with  the 
family  of  Archbishop  Whately. 

Her  "  Lyrics  and  Songs  for  Music,"  were  first  published  in  Dublin. 
The  "  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life,"  a  volume  of  religious  poems,  was  the 
last  published  during  her  lifetime — dedicated  to  Wordsworth,  and  still 
copyright.  Mrs.  Hemans  resided  while  in  Dublin,  in  Upper  Pembroke 
Street.  St.  Stephen's  Green,  and  Dawson  Street  ;  and  now  the  end  of  hei 
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short  and  brilliant  existence  was  drawing  near.  Her  health  failed,  and  she 
was  nearly  always  condemned  to  keep  on  her  sofa.  Still  she  continued 
writing.  Her  illness  was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  her  brother  and  his 
wife,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hughes  ;  while  Charles  and  Henry,  her  two 
younger  sons,  rewarded  her  maternal  love  by  their  filial  devotion.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a  stranger  sought  an  interview  with  her,  and  gave  her 
the  delight  of  hearing  that  her  poem  "  The  Sceptic"  had  been  the  means  of 
converting  him  to  a  belief  in  Christianity.  As  her  mind  was  at  this  time 
deeply  imbued  with  religious  feeling,  she  probably  rightly  estimated  this 
fact  as  the  best  part  of  her  renown,  the  fullest  reward  of  her  efforts  for 
good. 

In  the  summer  of  1834  Mrs.  Hemans  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever, 
which  left  her  extremely  weak.  A  cold  supervened,  caught  from  having 
sat  too  long  reading  in  the  gardens  of  the  Dublin  Society.  The  cold  was 
followed  by  ague  and  hectic  fever  attended  by  symptoms  of  dropsy. 
During  an  interval  of  convalescence  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  friends  the 
Whatelys  at  Redesdale,  a  country  seat  of  the  Archbishop's,  but  she 
returned  from  it  much  worse,  having  nearly  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs. 

On  the  1 6th  of  May,  1835,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  she  passed  quietly 
away  to  the  "  Better  Land,"  of  which  she  had  so  touchingly  written.  She 
was  interred  in  a  vault  beneath  the  church  of  St  Anne's,  Dublin.  She 
died,  as  she  had  once  wished,  in  the  spring. 

"  With  the  bright  sunshine  laughing  around,  it  (death)  seems  more  sad 
to  think  of,"  she  says  in  one  of  her  letters.  "  Yet,  if  I  could  choose  when 
I  would  wish  to  die,  it  should  be  in  the  spring — the  influence  of  that 
season  is  so  strangely  depressing  to  my  heart  and  frame."  ("  Memoir/' 
pp.  66  and  68.) 

Many  of  our  readers  will  understand  and  sympathize  with  this  feelinp 
and  recall  Keble's  exquisite  lines  : — 

Well  may  I  guess  and  feel 

Why  autumn  should  be  sad, 
But  vernal  hours  should  sorrow  heal. 

Spring  should  tie  gay  and  glad  I 
Yet  as  along  this  violet  bank  I  rove, 

The  languid  sweetness  seems  to  choke  my  breath  ; 
I  sit  me  down  beside  the  harel  grove, 

And  sigh,  and  half  could  wish  my  weariness  were  death. 

Mrs.  Hemans  had  her  greatest  popularity,  perhaps,  in  her  ov/n  da>. 
Critics — with  the  exception  of  her  first  foe  and  the  theatrical  public— 
lauded  her  efforts  uniformly ;  the  people  loved  her  sweet  strains,  and 
musical  young  ladies  rejoiced  in  the  songs  set  to  channing  melodies  by 
her  sister.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  never  tired  of  listening  to 
her  "  Captive  Knight,"  sung  to  the  music  composed  by  that  sister, 
Mrs.  Hughes,  who  wrote  the  "  Memoir"  above  cited. 

Time  has  somewhat  diminished  this  popularity.  The  spirit  of  the 
present  day  undoubtedly  does  not  harmonire  with  the  purity  and  softness 
of  this  poetess  of  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Nevertheless,  amongst  a 
large  class  of  readers  Mrs.  Hemans  is  still  a  great  favourite.    Her  intense 
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love  01  nature,  her  strong  family  affection,  the  thousand  tender  glimpses 
of  home-life  to  be  found  in  her  poems,  will  have  a  lasting  attraction  for 
the  young  of  her  own  sex  ;  while  many  of  her  best  shorter  poems,  as 
"The  Treasures  of  the  Deep,"  "The  Dying  Soldier,"  "The  Voice  of 
Spring,"  &c.  &c.,  will  live  as  long  as  the  language  ;  and  perchance,  when 
the  vexed  pulse  of  this  feverish  age  shall  have  subsided  into  a  wiser  calm, 
and  an  intellectual  repose,  her  poems  will  be  as  much  loved  as  they  were 
when  Heber,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Whately  united  in  commending 
and  admiring  them.  Lord  Jeffrey  bore  strong  testimony  to  her  powers  in 
an  admirable  critique  on  her  poems  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  after  the 
publication  of  the  "  Records  of  Women." 

"  We  think,"  he  says,  "  the  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  a  fine  exemplifi- 
cation of  female  poetry,  and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  perfection  which 
we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  happier  productions  of  female  genius. 

"  It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not  indicate  the 
highest  and  most  commanding  genius,  but  it  embraces  a  great  deal  of 
that  which  gives  the  very  best  poetry  its  chief  power  of  pleasing,  and 
would  strike  us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalted  if  it  were  not 
regulated  and  harmonized  by  the  most  beautiful  taste.  It  is  infinitely 
sweet,  elegant,  and  tender — touching,  perhaps,  and  contemplative  rather 
than  vehement  and  overpowering  ;  and  not  only  finished  throughout  with 
an  exquisite  delicacy  and  even  severity  of  execution,  but  informed  with  a 
purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of 
indulgence  and  piety,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments  and  allay  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  are  most  afraid  of  the  passionate  exaggera- 
tion of  poetry. 

"The  diction  is  always  beautifully  harmonious   and  free,  and  the 
themes,  though  of  infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  origi- 
nality, and  judgment  which  mark  the  same  master  hand.     ..... 

Though  occasionally  expatiating  somewhat  fondly  and  at  large  amongst 
the  sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great  condensa- 
tion and  brevit>'  in  most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  without  exception,  a 
most  judicious  and  vigorous  conclusion.     The  great  merit,  however,  of 

her  poetry  is  its  tenderness  and  its  beautiful  imagery Almost 

all  her  poems  are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded  over  with 
images  of  visible  beauty.  But  these  are  never  idle  ornaments.  All  her 
pomps  have  a  meaning,  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems  are  arranged,  as 
they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of 
truth  and  passion.  This  is  pecuUarly  remarkable  in  some  httle  pieces 
which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  purely  descriptive,  but  are  soon  found  to 
tell  upon  the  heart  with  a  deep  moral  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is 
a  truth  nearly  as  conspicuous  in  the  greater  part  of  her  productions,  where 
we  scarcely  meet  with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered  in  by 
some  such  symphony  of  external  nature,  and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture 
that  does  not  serve  as  a  foreground  to  some  deep  and  lofty  emotion." 
{^Edinburgh  Review y  No.  99,) 

Such  is  a  very  brief  portion  of  the  long  and  masterly  article  in  which 
the  great  reviewer  discussed  the  works  of  the  favourite  poetess  of  her  day. 
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We  recommend  our  lady  readers  to  peruse  it  in  its  entirety,  as  it  com- 
mences with  an  estimate  of  womanly  powers  which  appears  to  us  to 
answer  many  of  the  vexed  questions  of  the  present  day. 

We  have  heard  that  Mrs.  Hemans  regretted  that  circumstances  and 
the  friendly  importunities  of  her  admirers  had  induced  her  to  write  so 
fast  ;  but  we  think  that,  from  the  period  which  followed  the  publication 
of  "  Modern  Greece,"  we  could  ill  spare  any  of  her  productions. 

A  great  many  specimens  of  her  juvenile  poems  are  given  in  this  edition 
— all,  in  fact,  of  any  importance.  They  are  remarkable  for  great  smooth- 
ness of  metre  and  some  taste  and  fancy,  but  of  course  cannot  compare 
with  the  productions  of  her  more  mature  years.  We  believe  that  all  her 
best  poems  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  which  contains  some  few 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  edition. 

The  domestic  fireside  can,  we  believe,  have  no  pleasanter  companion 
than  her  Poems  will  prove  ;  while  mothers  may  safely  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  their  children,  certain  that  nothing  but  moral  good  can  be  ob- 
tained from  them,  and  that  noble  sentiments  and  the  acquirement  of  a  fine 
and  correct  taste  are  a  natural  consequence  of  the  study  of  Mrs.  Hemans' 
poems. 

We  add,  in  conclusion,  a  portion  of  the  exquisite  lines  in  which 
Wordsworth  lamented  her  death  in  conjunction  \^ith  those  of  his  earliez 
brethren  in  art  : — 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits 

Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  hand, 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother. 

From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land  ! 

Yet  I,  whose  lids  from  infant  slimiber 

Were  earlier  raised,  remain  to  hear 
A  timid  voice  that  asks  in  whisper 

"  Who  next  will  drop  and  disappear?" 

Our  haughty  life  is  crowned  with  darkness 

Like  London  with  its  own  black  wreath. 
On  which  with  thee,  O  Crabbe  1  forth-lookin»5 

I  gazed  from  Hampstead's  breezy  heath 

Hs  if  but  yesterday  departed, 

Thou  too  art  gone  before  ;  but  wliy, 
Our  ripe  fruit  seasonably  gathered, 

Should  frail  survivors  heave  a  sigh  ? 

Mourn  rather  for  that  holy  spirit. 

Sweet  as  the  spring,  as  ocean  deep^ 
For  her*  who  ere  her  summer  faded. 

Has  sunk  into  a  breathless  sleep  I 

November,  1835, 

The  Editor  has  to  thank  Charles  Hemans,  Esq. — son  of  the  poetess— 
for  a  very  kind  and  courteous  revision  of  this  memoir  and  poems,  since 
the  original  publication  of  the  work. 


Felicia  Hemans — 16  May,  1835. 


THE    POETICAL    WORKS 


OF 


MRS.     HEMANS. 


JUVENILE   POEMS. 

SELECTED  AS  SPECIMENS  OF  MRS.  HEMANS'  EARLY  TALENT, 


ON  MY  MOTHER'S  BIRTHDAY. 

WRITTEN    AT    EIGHT    YEARS    OF   AGE. 

Clad  in  all  their  brightest  green, 
This  day  the  verdant  fields  are  seen  ; 
The  tuneful  birds  begin  their  lay, 
To  celebrate  thy  natal  day. 

The  breeze  is  still,  the  sea  is  calm. 
And  the  whole  scene  combines  to  charm  ; 
The  flowers  revive,  this  charming  May, 
Because  it  is  thy  natal  day. 

The  sky  is  blue,  the  day  serene, 
And  only  pleasure  now  is  seen  ; 
The  rose,  the  pink,  the  tulip  gay, 
Combine  to  bless  thy  natal  day. 

PITY  ;    AN  ALLEGORY,  VERSIFIED. 

WRITTEN    AT    ELEVEN    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

In  that  blest  age  when  never  care  annoyed. 
Nor  mortals'  peace   by  Discord  was    de- 
stroyed, 
A  happy  pair  descended  from  above, 
And  gods  and  mortals  named   them  Joy 

and  Love. 
Together  had  they  seen  each  opening  day, 
Together  shared  each  sportive  infant  play  ; ' 
In  riper  years  with  glowing  warmth  they 
loved  ;  [approved. 

Jove    saw  their     passion     and     bJs     nod 
Long  happy  did  they  Uve,  when  cruel  fate 
From  bliss  to  misery  changed  their  envied 
stare. 

B 


Mankind  grew  wicked,  and  the  gods  severe 
And  Jove's  dread  anger  shook  the  trem 

bling  sphere. 
To  Joy  he  sent  his  high  behest  to  fly 
On  silken  pinions  to  her  native  sky. 
Reluctant  she  obeys,  but  Love  remains. 
By  Hope  his  nurse  led  to  Arcadia's  plains  : 
When  from  his  starry  throne,  the  mighty 

Jove 
In  thunder  spoke:    "Let  Sorrow  wed  to 

l^ove  !" 
The  awful  stem  command  Love  trembling 

hears  ; 
Sorrow  was  haggard,  pale,  and  worn  with 

tears. 
Her  hollow  eyes    and  pallid  cheeks  ccn- 

fest. 
That  hapless  misery  "knows  not  where  to 

rest." 
Forced  to  submit,    Love's  efforts  were  in 

vain  ; 
The   Thunderer's    word    must    ever   firm 

remain. 
No  nymphs  and  sw^ains  to  grace  the  nuptial 

day 
Approach,  no  smiling  Cupids  round  them 

play. 
No  festal  dance  was  there,  no  husband's 

pride. 
For  Love  in  sadness  met  his  joyless  bride. 
One  child,  one  tender  girl,    to  Love  she 

bore. 
Who  all  her  father's  pensive  beauty  wore  , 
So  soft  her  asf)ect,  the  Arcadian  swsuns 
Had  named  her  Pity — and  her  name  re^ 

mains. 
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In  e-cvU  youth  for  others'  'vr^  she  fel? 
Adversity  had  taught  her  how  to  melt. 
Love's  myrtle,  Sorrow's    cypress  she  com- 
bined, [forehead  twined. 
And  formed   a   wreath  which  round   her 
She  oft  sat  musing  in  Arcadia's  shades. 
And  played  her  lute  to  charm  the  native 

maids. 
A  ringdove  flew  for  safety  to  her  breast  ; 
A  robin  in  her  cottage  built  its  nest. 
Her  mother's  steps  she  follows  close  ;  to 
bind  [kind, 

Those  wounds  her  mother  made  :  divinely 
Into  each  troubled  heart  she  pours  her  balm, 
And  brings  the  mind  a  transitory  calm. 
But  both  are  mortal ;  arid  when  fades  the 
earth,  [her  birth  ; 

The  nymph  shall  die,  with  her  who  gave 
Then,  to  elysium  Love  shall  wing  his  flight, 
And  be  and  Joy  for  ever  re-unite. 


A    PRAYER. 

(J/RITTKN    AT    NINE    YEARS   OP    ACQ. 

O  GuD,  my  father  and  my  friend, 
Ever  thy  blessings  to  me  send  ; 
Let  mc  have  virtue  for  my  guide, 
And  wisdom  always  at  my  side  ; 
Tims  cheerfully  through  life  I'll  go, 
Nor  ever  feel  the  sting  of  woe  ; 
Contented  with  the  humblest  lot, 
Happy,  though  in  the  meanest  cot. 


MORNING. 

Now  rosy  morning,  clad  in  light, 
Dispels  the  darkling  clouds  of  nighb 
The  sun,  in  gold  and  purple  drest, 
Illumines  all  adown  the  east ; 
1  he  skylark  flies  on  soaring  wings, 
And  as  he  mounts  to  heaven,  thus  sings  : 
"Arise,  ye  slothful  mortals,  rise  I 
See  me  ascending  to  the  skies  : 
Ye  never  taste  the  joys  of  dawn, 
Ye  never  roam  the  dewy  lawn. 
Ye  see  not  i'hocbus  rising  now, 
Tinging  with  gold  the  mountain's  brovR  ; 
Ye  nc  tT  remark  the  smiling  land. 
Nor  ste  the  early  flowers  expand. 
Then  rise,  ye  slothful  mortals,  rise, 
See,  I  am  mounting  to  the  skies." 


ON    A    ROSE. 

How    short,  sweet    Jlower,   have  all   thy 

beauties  been  1  [are  seen  : 

Ad  hour  they  bloomed,  and  now  no  more 


So  human  grandeur  fades,  so  dies  awnv; 
Beauty  and  wealth  remain  but  for  a  drt,y. 
But  virtue  lives  for  ever  in  the  mind. 
In  her  alone  true  happiness  we  find : 
The  perfume  sia>s,  although  the  ro-^e  be 

dead  , 
So  virtue  lives,  when  every  grace  is  fled. 


WRITTEN  IN  NORTH  WALES. 

Oh  !  happy  regions  of  delight  and  joy. 
And  much-loved  scenes  of  bliss  without 
alloy ;  [woodlands  dear. 

Hail!    to    your    mountains,    groves,   and 
I  iail !  to  your  flowery  lawns  and  streamlets 

clear ; 
Hail !  to  your  lowly  cots  and  stately  parks, 
And  hail !  your  meadows  green  and  soar- 
ing larks.  [bowers, 
Observe    yon  verdant    fields    and   shady 
Wherein  I've  passed  so  many  happy  hours ; 
See,  too,  yon  rugged  hill,  upon  whose  brow 
Majestic  trees  and  woods  aspiring  grow. 
There  to  the  right,  the  vale  of  Clwyd  ends. 
Here   to  the  left,  huge  Penmaen  Mawr 
extends :  [o'er 
Look  to  the  south,  the  Cambrian  mountains 
Hark  !  to  the  north,  the  ocean's  awful  roar. 
Remark  those  lowing  herds  and  sportive 
sheep,                                      [who  keep. 
And  watchful  shepherds  too,  their  flocks 
F'ehold  yon  ships,  now  on  the  glassy  main, 
Which  spread  the  sails,  their  destined  port 
to  gain.  [soul. 
These  lovely  prospects,  how  they  cheer  m\ 
With  what  delight  and  joy  I  view  the  whole: 
Accept,  Great  GOD,  thanks  for  these  bless- 
ings giv'n. 
And  may  my  gratitude  dsccnd  lo  heaven. 


TO    HOPE. 

Fair  enchantress,  gaily  kind, 

Sweet  the  dicam  inspired  by  thee  ; 
Ever  bless  thy  poet's  mind 

With  thy  heavenly  energy. 
Thine,  oh  !  Hope,  the  magic  art, 
1  o  charm  the  sorrows  of  the  heart ; 
To  chase  the  fond,  the  plaintive  sigb; 
With  visions  of  felicity  I 
Ah  !  when  real  joys  are  o'er. 
And  love  and  peace  delight  no  more, 
Then  thy  melting  syren-voice 
P.ids  the  pensive  mind  rejoice. 
Ah  1  thy  dreams  are  too  beguiling  t 
Ah  !  thy  prospect  i«t  too  smiling. 
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Welcome  still,  thy  dear  illusions  ; 
Ever  sweet  thy  wild  eftusions  ; 
Fair  enchantress,  gaily  kind, 
Ever  bless  thy  poet's  mind, 
Thine  the  inspiring  song  of  peace 
Soon  the  plaint  of  woe  shall  cease  ; 
Soon  again  a  brighter  guest 
Calm  the  mourning  soul  to  rest. 
Roses  in  thy  path  shall  bloom  ; 
Think,  oh  !  think  of  joys  to  come  ! 
Come,  Hope,  and  all  my  steps  attend, 
Oh  !  ever  be  my  bosom  friend  ; 
To  me  thy  fairest  dreams  impart. 
And  whisper  comfort  to  my  heart. 
Oh  !  shed  thy  sweet  enchanting  ray, 
To  bless  my  wild  romantic  way. 
In  thy  magic  scene  we  view 
Gay  delusions,  seeming  true. 
Sweet  musician,  gaily  kind, 
Ever  bless  thy  poet's  mind  I 


TO    FANCY. 

Oh  !  thou  visionary  queen, 

I  love  thy  wild  and  fair}'  scene, 

Bid  for  me  thy  landscape  glow. 

To  thee  my  first  effusions  flow. 

I  court  the  dreams  that  banish  cart, 

And  hail  thy  palace  of  the  air. 

Oh  !  bless  thy  youthful  poet's  hours. 

And  let  me  c\ill  thy  sweetest  flowers. 

Ever  can  thy  magic  please, 

And  give  a  care  to  transient  ease. 

View  the  poor  man  toiling  hard, 

Of  the  joys  of  life  debarred, 

Thy  power  his  lovely  dream  will  blecs, 

In  thy  brightest  rainbow  dress  ; 

With  flattering  pleasures  round  him  smile, 

In  soft  enchantment  for  awhile. 

Thy  dear  illusions  melt  away  ; 

Ye  heavenly  visions,  why  decay  ! 

Oh  i  thou  visionary  maid. 

Formed  to  brighten  life's  dark  shride, 

Let  me  soar  with  thee  on  high, 

To  realms  of  immortality  ! 

Hope,  thy  sister,  airy  queen, 

Forms  with  thee  her  lovely  scene. 

Oh  !  thou  visionary  maid. 

Lend  my  soul  thy  magic  aid, 

To  cheer  with  rainbows  every  shade. 


Hid  in  its  leaf  of  tender  green, 
Mark  its  soft  and  simple  mien. 
Thus  sometimes  Merit  blooms  retired. 
By  genius,  taste,  and  fancy  fired  : 
And  thus  'tis  oft  the  wanderer's  lot, 
To  rove  to  Merit's  peaceful  cot. 
As  I  have  found  the  lily  sweet. 
That  blossoms  in  this  wild  retreat. 


YOUTH. 

Oh  !  halcyon  Youir.,  delightful  hours. 
When  not  a  cloud  of  sorrow  lowers  ; 
When  every  moment  wings  its  flight. 
To  waft  new  joy  and  new  delight. 
Kind,  unsuspecting,  and  sincere. 
Youth  knows  no  pang,  no  jealous  fear  ; 
And  sprightly  Health,  with  cherub  face 
Enlivens  ev'ry  opening  grace  ; 
And  laughing  Pleasure  hovers  near, 
And  tranquil  Peace  to  youth  is  dear. 
If  Sorrow  heave  the  little  breast. 
There  plaintive  Sorrow  cannot  rest  ; 
For  swiftly  flies  the  transient  pain. 
And  Pleasure  re-assumes  her  reign. 
The  tale  the  sons  of  woe  impart, 
Vibrates  upon  the  youthful  heart  ; 
The  soul  is  open  to  behef. 
And  Pity  flies  to  soften  grief. 
Hope  with  sweet  expressive  eye, 
Mirth  and  gay  Felicity  ; 
Fancy  in  her  lively  dress  ; 
Pity  who  delights  to  bless  ; 
Innocence,  and  candid  Truth, 
These  and  more  attend  on  Youth. 


WRITTEN  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE 

AT    TEN    YEARS    OF    AGE. 

How  awful,  how  sublime  this  view, 
Each  day  presenting  something  new  I 
Hark  !  now  the  seas  majestic  roar, 
And  now  the  birds  their  warblings  pour  ! 
Now  yonder  lark's  sweet  notes  resound, 
And  now  aM  awful  stillness  reigns  around 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALE. 

See,  bending  to  the  gentle  gale. 
The  modoSt  lily  of  the  vale  ; 


HYMN. 

Great  God  !  at  whose  ' '  creative  vord. 
Arising  Nature  owned  her  Lord  ; 
At  whose  behest,  from  gloomy  nigh* 
The  earth  arose  in  order  bright ! 
To  whom  the  poet  swells  the  song, 
And  cherub's  loftier  notes  belongr : 
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To  Thee  be  glory,  honour,  praise  ; 
Great  GOD  !  who  canst  depress  or  raiss. 

Say,  all  ye  learned,  all  ye  wise, 
What  towering  pillars  prop  the  skies? 
What  massy  chain  suspends  the  earth  ? 
'Tis  His  high  power  who  gave  it  birth. 
'Tis  He  who  sends  the  grateful  shower  ; 
'Tis  rie  who  paints  the  glowing  flower, 
Let  the  loud  anthsm  raise  the  strain. 
While  echo  murmius  it  again. 

And  ye  who  wander  o'er  the  sheaf-crowned 

fields. 
Praise  Him  for  all  the  plenty  harvest  yields  ; 
Let  harp  and  voice  their  sweUing  notes 

combine  [divine. 

To  praise  all  Nature's  God,  the  Architect 


LI  BERTY. 


Where  the  bold  rock  majestic  towers  on 
high, 

Projectmg  to  the  sky  ; 
Where  the  impetuous  torrent's  rapid  course 

Dashes  with  headlong  force  ; 
Where  scenes  less  wild,  less  awful,  meet 
the  eye. 
And  cultured  vales  and  cottages  appear  ; 
Where  softer  tints  the  mellow  landscape 
dye. 
More  simply  beautiful,  more  fondly  dear  ; 
There  sportive  Liberty  delights  to  rove. 

To  rove  unseen, 
In  the  dell  or  in  the  grove, 
'Midst  woodlands  gnreen. 

And  when  placid  eve  advancing, 
Faintly  shadows  all  the  ground  ; 

Liberty,  with  II ebe  advancing. 
Wanders  through  the  meads  around. 

Fair  wreaths  of  brightest  flowers  she  loves 
to  twine, 

Moss-rose,  and  bluebell  wild  ; 
The  pink,  the  hyacinth  with  these  combine, 

And  azure  violet,  Nature's  sweetest  child  ! 

When  the  moonbeam,  silvery  streaming, 
I'icrccs  thri)UL;ij  the  tnyrtle  shade  ; 

fhcn  her  eye  with  pleasuic  beaming, 
She  trips  along  the  sylvan  glade. 

She  loves  to  sing  in  accents  soft. 
When  the  woodlark  soars  aloft  ; 
She  loves  to  w.ike  the  spriglitly  horn. 
And  swell  the  joyful  note  to  celebrate  the 
morn  ! 


In  the  dell  or  in  the  ^ove, 
Liberty  delights  to  rove  ; 
By  the  ruined  moss-grown  tower. 
By  the  woodland,  or  the  bowe;  ; 
On  the  summit  thence  to  view 
The  landscape  clad  in  varied  hue 
By  the  hedgerow  on  the  lawn, 
Sporting  with  the  playful  fawn  : 
Where  the  winding  river  flows. 
And  the  pensile  osier  grows. 
In  the  cool  impervious  grovt, 
Liberty  dehghts  to  rove. 


MY     BROTHER     AND     SISTER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

WRITTEN    IN    LONDON. 

Happy  soon  we'll  meet  again. 
Free  from  sorrow,  care,  and  pain  ; 
Soon  again  we'll  rise  with  dawn, 
To  roam  the  verdant  dewy  lawn. 
Soon  the  budding  leaves  we'll  hail, 
Or  wander  through  the  well-known  vale 
Or  weave  the  smiling  wreath  of  flowers. 
And  sport  away  the  light-winged  hours. 
Soon  we'll  run  the  agile  race. 
Soon,  dear  playmates,  we'll  embrace  ; 
Through  the  wheat-field  or  the  grove. 
We'll  hand  in  hand  delighted  rove , 
Or,  beneath  some  spreading  oak, 
Ponder  the  instructive  book  ; 
Or  view  the  ships  that  swiftly  glide. 
Floating  on  the  peaceful  tide  : 
Or  raise  again  the  carolled  lay  ; 
Or  join  again  in  mirthful  play  ; 
Or  listen  to  the  humming  bees. 
As  their  murmurs  swell  the  breeze ; 
Or  seek  the  primrose  where  it  springs  ; 
Or  chase  the  fly  with  painted  wings  ; 
Or  talk  amidst  the  arbour's  shade  ; 
Or  mark  the  tender  shooting  blade  ; 
Or  stray  beside  the  babbling  stream. 
When  Luna  sheds  her  placid  beam  ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  glassy  sea  ; 
Happy,  happy,  shall  we  b«. 


ODE  TO  MIRTH. 

Thou,  O  Mirth,  with  laughing  eyo. 
Spread  thy  empire  o'er  my  soul  ; 

No  cares  obtrude  when  thou  art  by. 
To  crown  the  bright  nectarious  bowl 

Leave  the  rich  to  pomp  and  splendoui 
Happiness  they  cannot  render. 
Let  the  miser  heap  his  hoard  ; 
Mirth  shall  bless  the  festive  board. 
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Friendship  and  the  smiling  muse 
Their  influence  all  around  diflfuse. 

Now  the  flute  with  mellow  sound 

Invites  thee  to  the  feast ; 
The  lively  hautboy  eclioes  round. 

We  form  the  sprightly  iest. 

O'er  the  mantling  generous  wine, 
Good  humour  and  delight  combine  : 
Genial  Pleasure  for  awhile, 
Bids  her  votaries  gaily  smile. 
Pleasure  twines  the  rosy  wreath. 
And  bids  inspiring  music  breathe, 
While  we  lead  the  circling  dance  ; 
Oh!  Mirth,  to  join  the  airy  maze,  advance. 

Mirth  has  heard  the  festive  measure, 
We  devote  the  day  to  pleasure  ; 
Let  the  miser  heap  his  hoard, 
Mirth  shall  crown  the  social  board. 


THE  RUINED  CASTLE. 

Oh  !  let  me  sigh  to  think  this  ruined  pile 
Was  favoured  once  with  fortune's  radiant 

smile  ;  [towers. 

These  moss-grown  battlements,  these  ivied 
Have  seen  prosperity's  uncertain  hours  ; 
Their  heroes  triumphed  in  the  scenes  of  war. 
While  victory  followed  in  her  trophied  car. 
Here,  where  I  muse  in  meditation's  arms. 
Perhaps  the  battle  raged  with  loud  alarms  ; 
Here  glory's  crimson  banner  waving  spread, 
While  laiu^el  crowns  entwined  the  victors 

head  ;  [tear, 

And  here,  perhaps,  with  many  a  plaintive 
The  mourner  has  bedewed  the  soldier's  bier. 
The  scene  of  conquest  pensive  fancy  draws. 
Where  thousands  fell,  enthusiasts  in  their 

cause. 
Yon  turret  motfldered  by  the  hand  of  time 
Shaded  by  silver  ash  and  spreading  lime, 
Was  once,  perhaps,  the  hall  of  mirth  and 

joy, 
Where  warriors  sought  no  longer  to  destroy ; 
And  where,  perhaps,  the  hoary-headed  sage. 
Would  lead  them  o'er  the  animating  page  ; 
Where  history  points  to  glorious  ages  fled. 
And  tells  the  noble  actions  of  the  dead. 
Still  fancy,  with  a  magic  power  recall; 
The  time  when  trophies  graced  the  lofty 

walls :  [art 

When  with  enchanting  spells  the  minstrel's 
Could  soften  and  inspire  the  melting  heart ; 
Could  raise  the  glowing  elevated  flame, 
And  \);d  the  youthful  soldier  pant  for  fame; 


While  deeds  of  glory  were  the  (hemes  he 

sung, 
The  pleasant  harp  in  wild  accordance  rung. 
Ah  !  where  is  now  the  warrior's  ardent  fire? 
W^ere  now  the  tuneful  spirit  of  the  lyre  ? 
The  warrior  sleeps  ;    the  minstrel's  lay  is 

still ; 
No  songs  of  triumph  echo  from  the  hill. 
Ah  !  yet  the  weeping  muse  shall  love  to  sigh, 
And  trace  again  thy  fallen  majesty  ; 
And  still  shall  fancy  linger  on  the  theme, 
While  forms  of  heroes  animate  her  dream. 


THE  APRIL  MORN. 

Now  a  smile,  and  now  a  frown  ; 
Brightening  now,  and  now  cast  down 
Now  'tis  cheerful,  now  it  lowers  ; 
Yet  sunshine  in  the  midst  of  showers. 

Now  the  sky  is  calm  and  clear  ; 
Now  the  frowning  clouds  appear  ; 
Evanescent  soon  they  fly  ; 
Calm  and  clear  again  the  sky. 

Such  the  face  which  April  wears, 
Now  in  smiles,  and  now  in  tears  ; 
Like  the  life  we  lead  below, 
Full  of  joy,  and  full  of  woe. 

Lovely  prospects  now  arise  ; 
Vanish  now  before  our  eyes  : 
Yet,  amid  the  clouds  of  grief, 
Still  a  simbeam  sheds  relief. 
Like  the  face  which  April  wears, 
Now  in  smiles,  and  now  in  tears. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

I  LOVE  to  rove  o'er  history's  page, 
Recall  the  hero  and  the  sage  ; 
Revive  the  actions  of  the  dead. 
And  memory  of  ages  fled  : 
Yet  it  yields  me  greater  pleasure. 
To  read  the  poet's  pleasing  measure. 
Led  by  Shakspeare,  bard  inspired. 
The  bosom's  energies  are  fired  ; 
We  learn  to  shed  the  generous  tear. 
O'er  poor  Ophelia's  sacred  bier  ; 
To  love  the  merry  moonlight  scene. 
With  fairy  elves  in  valleys  green  ; 
Or  borne  on  Fancy's  heavenly  wing3, 
To  listen  while  sweet  Ariel  sings. 
How  sweet  the  "  native  wood-notes  wild 
Of  him,  the  Muse's  favourite  child  ; 
Of  him  whose  magic  lays  impart. 
Each  various  feeling  to  the  heart. 
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MELANCHOLY. 

When  Autumn  shadows  tint  the  waving 

trees, 
When  fading  foliage  flies  upon  the  breeze  ; 
When  evening  mellows  all  the  glowing  scene, 
And  the  mild  dew  descends  in  drops  of 
balm  ; 
When  the  sweet  landscape  placid  and  serene, 
Inspires  the  bosom  with  a  pensive  calm  ; 
Ah  !  then  I  love  to  linger  in  the  vale, 
And  hear  the  bird  of  eve's  romantic  tale  ; 
I  love  the  rocky  sea-beach  to  explore, 
Where  the  clear  wave  flows  murmuring  to 

the  shore  ;  [sound, 

To  hear  the  shepherd's    plaintive  music 
WTiile  Echo  answers  from  the  woods  around ; 
To  watch  the  twilight  spread  a  gentle  vale 
Of  melting  shadows  o'er  the  grassy  dale. 
To  view  the  smile  of  evening  on  the  sea ; 
Ah  !  these  are  pleasures  ever  dear  to  me. 
To  wander  with  the  melancholy  muse. 
Where  waving  trees  their  pensive  shade 

diffuse. 
Then  by  some  secret  charm  the  softened 

mind 
Soars  high  in  contemplation  unconfined, 
To  melancholy  and  the  muse  resigned. 


FAIRY    SONG. 

All  my  life  is  joy  and  pleasure. 
Sportive  as  my  tuneful  measure  ; 
In  the  rose's  cup  I  dwell, 
Balmy  sweets  perfume  my  cell  : 
My  food  the  crimson  luscious  cherry 
And  the  vine's  lu.xurious  berry  ; 
The  nectar  of  the  dew  is  mine  : 
Nectar  from  the  flowers  divine. 
And  when  I  join  the  fairy  band, 
Liglitly  tripping  hand  in  hand. 
By  the  moonlight's  quivering  beam, 
In  concert  with  the  dashing  stream  ; 
Then  my  music  leads  the  dance, 
When  the  gentle  fays  advance  ; 
And  oft  my  numbers  on  the  green 
Lull  to  rest  the  fairy  cjueen. 
All  my  life  is  joy  and  pleasure. 
Sportive  as  n>y  airy  measure 


TO  A  BUTTERFLY. 

Little  fluttering  beauteous  fly, 
With  azure  wing  of  softest  dyi.-, 
Hither  f.iiry  wanton  hie, 
Nor  fear  to  lose  tliy  lil>erty  • 


For  I  would  view,  thou  silly  thing. 
The  colours  of  thy  velvet  wing. 
Its  lovely  melting  tints  outvie 
The  glories  of  the  summer  sk>' 
Can  pencil  imitate  the  hue, 
So  soft,  so  delicate  a  blue  ? 
Well  I  know  thy  life  is  short, 
One  transient  hour  of  idle  sport  : 
Enjoy  that  little  halcyon  hour. 
And  kiss  each  fair  and  fragrant  flower 
No  more  I'll  stay  thy  mazy  flight, 
For  short  thy  moments  of  delight. 


HYMN. 


WRITTEN    AT    TWELVE    VEARS    OP    ACE 

0  God  of  mercy  !  let  my  lyre 
Speak  with  energetic  fire  ; 

And  teach  my  infant  tongue  to  raise 

The  grateful  animated  lays. 

While  musing  at  thy  hallowed  shrine, 

1  listen  to  thy  word  diune ; 

I  bless  the  page  of  genuine  truth  ; 
Oh  !  may  its  precepts  guide  my  youth. 
To  Thee,  thou  Good  Sujueme  I  I  bend, 
Do  thou  the  humble  prayer  attend. 


THE  MINSTREL  TO  HIS  HARP. 

When  youthful  transport  led  the  hours. 
And  all  my  way  was  bright  with  flowers, 
Ah  !  then,  my  harp,  thy  dulcet  note, 
To  songs  of  joy  would  lightly  float ; 
To  thee  I  sang  in  numbers  wild. 
Of  hope  and  love  who  gaily  smiled. 

And  now  though  young  delight  is  o'er, 
And  golden  visions  charm  no  more  ; 
Though  now,  my  harp,  thy  mellow  tone, 
I  wake  to  mournful  strains  alone  ; 
Ah  I  yet  the  pleasing  lays  impart 
A  pensive  rapture  to  my  heart. 

I  sang  to  thee  of  early  pleasures. 
In  sweet  and  animated  measures  ; 
And  I  have  wept  o'er  griefs  ana  cares. 
And  still  have  loved  thy  magic  airs  : 
To  me  thy  sound  recalls  the  hours, 
When  all  my  way  was  bright  with  flowers 


SONG. 

S.w.  does  calm  Contentment  dwell 
In  paLicc  rich  or  lowly  cell  ? 
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Fixed  to  no  peculiar  spot, 
Gilded  rooms  or  simple  cot, 
She  will  grace  the  courtly  scene, 
Or  love  to  haunt  the  village  green  : 
Where  Virtue  dwells  Content  must  be. 
And  with  her  Felicity. 


HOLIDAY  HOURS. 

INSCRIBED  TO  MY  BROTHER  CLAUDE. 

Dear  boy,  let  us  think  of  the  pleasures  in 
spring, 
When  the  season  is  welcomed  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers  ;  [the  wing, 
How  thy  moments  will  fly  with  delight  on 
How  thy  fancy  will  dwell  on  the  holiday 
hours. 
.A.nd  sweet  are  those  moments  the  young 
bosom  knows,  [home ; 
Preceding    the    social    endearments    of 
Where  maternal  affection  so  tenderly  glows. 
And  invokes  the  gay  holiday  pleasures  to 
come. 
And   oh  !  my  sweet  boy,  when  our  years 
shall  expand,         [favourite  bowers ; 
When  we  wander  no  more  through  our 
Perhaps  we  may  sigh  for  the  pleasures  so 
bland. 
The  sportive  delights  of  the  holiday  hours. 


SONG  OF  ZEPHYRUS. 

When   sportive   hours   lead   on   the  rosy 
spring, 

Then  in  the  frolic  smiling  train  I  come  ; 
And  wander  with  the  bee  on  sylphid  wing. 

To  kiss  each  floweret  in  its  tender  bloom. 
And  at  the  fragrant  time,  the  close  of  day, 

Or  at  the  sweet  and  pensive  moonlight 
hour, 
Then  in  the  summer  air  I  love  to  play, 

And  sport  with  Flora  in  the  dewy  bower. 
Oft  o'er  the  harp  of  winds  with  gentle  sigh, 

I  breathe  a  mellow  note,  a  mournful  lay; 
And  then  enraptured  with  the  melody. 

I  list  with  pleasure  till  the  sounds  decay. 


IHE    BEE. 

INSCRIBED   TO  MY    SISTKS 

M.\RK  how  the  neat  assiduous  hee, 
Pattern  of  frugal  industry, 

Piirsues  her  earnest  toil  ; 
All  day  the  pleasing  task  she  plies, 
And  to  her  cell  at  evening  hies, 

Enriched  with  golden  spoil. 


She  warns  us  to  employ  the  hours, 

In  gathering  stores  from  learning's  flowers, 

For  these  will  ever  last  : 
These  mental  charms  will  fill  the  place 
Of  every  beauty,  every  grace, 

Wlien  smiling  youth  is  past. 


THE  SONG  OF  A  SERAPH. 

"  Hark  !  they  whisper  !  angels  say, 
'  Sister  spirit !  come  away  !'  " — Pope 

Lo  !  the  dream  of  life  is  o'er  ; 
Pain  the  Christian's  lot  no  more  I 
Kindred  spirits  !  rise  with  me. 
Thine  the  meed  of  victory. 

Now  the  angel -songs  I  hear. 
Dying  softly  on  the  ear  ; 
Spirit,  rise  !  to  thee  is  given, 
The  light  ethereal  wing  of  heaven 

Now  no  more  shall  virtue  faint. 
Happy  spirit  of  the  saint ; 
Thine  the  halo  of  the  skies, 
Thine  the  seraph's  paradise. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  HERMITAGE 

Pilgrim,  view  this  mossy  dell, 
View  the  woodland  hermit's  cell ; 
And  if  thou  love  the  rustic  scene. 
And  love  to  court  the  muse  serene  ; 
If  virtue  to  thy  soul  be  dear, 
And  sometimes  melancholy's  tear  ; 
Oh  !  thou  wilt  view  the  vale  around, 
As  if  'twere  consecrated  ground. 
The  pious  hermit  here  retired, 
With  love  of  solitude  inspired  ; 
He  loved  the  scene  of  this  retreat, 
This  smiling  dell  to  him  was  sweet  , 
And  here  he  sought  for  hallowed  rest, 
To  calm  the  sorrows  of  his  breast ; 
And  resignation  with  a  smile, 
His  tear  of  grief  would  oft  beguile  ; 
Would  soothe  to  peace  his  tranquil  ag( 
In  this  romantic  hermitage. 


THE  PETITION  OF  THE  RED- 
BREAST. 

All !  why  did  thy  rude  hand  molest 
The  sacred  quiet  of  my  nest  ? 
No  more  I  rise  on  rapture's  wing, 
The  ditties  of  my  love  to  sing. 
Restore  me  to  the  peaceful  vale. 
To  wander  with  the  southern  gaie ; 
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Restore  me  to  the  woodland  scene, 
Komantic  glen,  or  forest  green  ; 
To  hail  the  Heaven's  ethereal  blue, 
To  drink  the  freshness  of  the  dew ; 
Now  while  my  artless  carols  fiow, 
Let  pity  in  thy  bosom  glow. 
For  this,  at  mom's  inspiring  hour, 
I'll  sing  in  thy  luxuriant  bower  : 
To  thee  the  breeze  of  airy  sigh 
Shall  waft  my  thirUing  melody  ; 
Thy  soul  the  cadence  wild  shall  meof, 
The  song  of  gratitude  is  sweet. 
And  at  the  pensive  close  of  day, 
When  landscape-colours  fade  away, 
Ah  !  then  the  robin's  mellow  note, 
To  thee  in  dying  tone  shall  float ; — 
Now,  while  my  plaintive  carols  flow. 
Let  pity  iji  thy  bosom  glow  ; 
And  I  will  consecrate  to  thee 
The  wildest  note  of  liberty. 


THE  MINSTREL  BARD. 

Where  awful  summits  rise  around, 
With    wild     and     straggling    flowerets 

crowned  ; 
'Tis  there  the  poet  loves  to  sigh, 
And  touch  the  harp  of  melody  • 
And  wake  the  measure  of  delight, 
Or  melt  in  fairy  visions  bright  : 
And  sometimes  "Jill  his  soul  aspire. 
And  feel  almost  ethereal  fire. 
Ah  !  then  the  fond  enthusiast  dreanis-, 
(Enraptured  with  celestial  themes,) 
That  happy  spirits  round  him  play, 
And  animate  the  magic  lay: 
Their  floating  forms  his  fancy  sees, 
And  hears  their  music  in  the  breeze. 
Then,  while  the  airy  numl)ers  die, 
He  wakes  his  sweetest  harmony 
To  imitate  the  heavenly  strain. 
Which  memory  fondly  calls  again. 
To  Fancy  then  he  pours  his  song, 
To  her  his  wildest  notes  belong. 
Oh  I  spirit  of  the  lyre  divine, 
I  deck  with  flowers  thy  sacred  shrine  ; 
Thus  let  me  ever  melt  with  thee, 
In  the  soft  dreams  of  poesy. 


GENIUS. 

Now  evening  steals  upon  the  glowinq  scene, 
I  Icr  ( olours  tremble  on  the  wave  serene  ; 
The  dews  of  balm  on  languid  flowers  de- 
scend, 
rhe  mellow  tinges  of  the  Lindscape  blend  ; 


Hail !    placid    eve,   thy    lingering   smiles 

diff"use 
A  pensive  pleasure  to  the  lonely  muse 

I  love  to  wander  by  the  ocean  side. 
And  hear  the  soothing  murmurs  of  the  tide-, 
To  muse  upon  the  poet's  fairy-tale, 
In  fancy  wafted  to  the  moonlight  vale  : 
Sometimes  I  think  that  Ariel's  playful  bands 
Are  lightly  hovering  o'er    ' '  these  yellow 
sands." 

'Tis  thus  that  Shakspearc,  with  inspiring 

song. 
Can  lead  the  visionary  train  along  ; 
Then  by  his  magic  spell  the  scene  around. 
The   "  yellow  sands"   become  enchanted 

ground. 

But  when  the  lingering  smile  of  even  dies, 
And  when  the  mild  and  silvery  moonbeams 

rise. 
Then  sweeter  is  the  favourite  rustic  seat. 
Where  pensile  ash-trees  form  the  green 

retreat, 
And  mingle  with  the  richer  foliage  round. 
To  cast  a  trembhng  shadow  on  the  ground 
'Tis  there,  retired,  I  pour  the  artless  rhyme 
And  court  the  muses  at  this  tranquil  time. 

O  Genius  !  lead  me  to  Pierian  bowers. 
And  let  me  cull  a  few  neglected  flowers  ; 
By  all  the  poets,  fanciful  and  wild, 
Whose  tales  my  hours  of  infancy  beguiled, 
Oh  !  let  thy  spirit  animate  my  lyre, 
And  all  the  numbers  of  my  youth  inspirt'. 

Perhaps,  where  now  I  pour  the  simple  la)  s, 
Tliy  bards  have  waked  the  song  of  other 

days ;  [near, 

Some  Cambrian  Ossian  may  have  wandered 
While  airy  music  murmured  in  his  ear  ; 
Perhaps,  even  here,  beneath  the  moonlight 

beam. 
He  loved  to  ponder  some  entrancing  theme; 
And  here,  while  heavenly  visions  filled  his 

eye. 
He  raised  the  strain  of  plaintive  melody  ; 
This  fond  idea  consecrates  the  hour. 
And  more  endears  the  calm  secluded  bower 

Sweet  was  tliC  Cambrian  harp  in  ancient 
time,  [sublime; 

When  tuneful  bards  awaked  the  song 
And  minstrels  carolled  in  the  Nnnnered  hall. 
Where  warlike  trophies  graced   the  lofty 

wall ; 
They  sang  the  legends  and  traditions  olf^. 
The  deeds  nf  chivalry,  and  heroes  bold. 
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O  Cambria  !  though  thy  sweetest  bards  are 

dead, 
And  fairies  from  thy  lovely  vales  are  fled  ; 
Still  in  thy  sons  the  musing  mind  may  trace 
The  vestige  of  thy  former  simple  race  : 
Some  pious  customs  yet  preserved  with  care, 
Their  humble  village  piety  declare  ; 
Ah  !  still  they  strew  the  fairest  flowers  and 

weep,  [sleep, 

Where  buried  friends  of  sacred  memory 
The  wandering  harper,  too,  in  plaintive  lays, 
Declares  the  glory  of  departed  days  ; 
And,  Cambria,  still  upon  thy  fertile  plains. 
The  dower  of  hospitality  remains. 

Yet  shall  my  muse  the  pleasing  task  resign. 
Till  riper  judgment  all  her  songs  refine  ; 
But  let  my  sportive  lyre  resume  again 
The  purposed  theme,    to    hail    another's 
strain.  [raise 

Yes,  heavenly  Genius,   I  have  heard  thee 
The  note  of  truth,  of  gratitude,  and  praise. 
'Twas  thine  with  modest  indigence  to  dwell, 
And  warble  sweetly  in  the  lowly  cell ; 
To  rove  with  Bloomfield  through  the  wood- 
land shade. 
And  hail  the  calm  seclusion  of  the  glade : 
Beneath  the  greenwood  canopy  reclined, 
Twas  thine  to  elevate  h'    sinless  mind. 
While  in  the  !ov  ^  scene  ' '  to  him  so  dear, " 
He  trjLced  the  varied  beauties  of  the  year ; 
.»nd  fondly  loitered  in  the  summer  bower. 
To  hail  the  incense  of  the  morning  hour, 
Or  through  the  rich  autumnal  landscape 

roved. 
And  raised  a  grateful  hymn  for  all  he  loved. 

O  Genius  !  ever  with  thy  favoured  band 
May  Piety  be  seen  with  aspect  bland  ; 
And  conscious  Honour  with  an  eye  serene, 
And  Independence  with  exalted  mien. 
Ah  !  mayst  thou  never  to  ambition  bend. 
Nor  at  the  shrine  of  Luxury  attend  ; 
But  rather  consecrate  some  tranquil  home, 
And  in   the  vale  of  peace  and   pleasure 

bloom.  [retired, 

There  mayst  thou  wander  from  the  world 
And  court  the  dreams  by  poesy  inspired; 
And  sometimes  all  thy  pleasing  spells  era- 

ploy. 
To  b:d  affliction  own  a  transient  joy : 
For  oft  'tis  thine  to  chase  the  tear  away 
With  soothing  harp  and  melancholy  lay; 
And  sorrow  feels  the  magic  for  awhile. 
And  then,  with  sad  expression,  learns  to 

smile. 
Oh  I  teach  me  all  the  soft  bewitching  art, 
T.hc  music  that  may  cheer  a  wounded  heart 


For  I  would  love  to  bid  emotion  cease. 

With  sweetest  melodies  that  whisper  peace; 
And  all  the  visions  of  delight  restore, 
The  softened  memory  of  hours  no  more. 

Ah,  Genius !  when  thy  dulcet  measures  flow, 
Then  pleasure  animates  the  cheek  of  woe  ; 
And  sheds  a  sad  and  transitory  grace, 
O'er  the  pale  beauty  of  the  languid  face. 

But  when  'tis  thine  to  feel  the  pang  of  grief. 
Without  one  melting  friend  to  bring  relief; 
Then,  who  thy  pain  shall  soften  and  beguile, 
What  gentle  spirit  cheer  thee  with  a  smile  ; 
And  bid  thy  last  departing  hopes  revive. 
And  all  thy  flattering  dreams  of  rapture  live? 
Oh  !  turn  to  Him  thy  supplicating  eye. 
The  God  of  peace  and  tenderest  charity ; 
And  H  e  will  bless  thee  with  consoUng  powei , 
And  elevate  thy  soul  in  Sorrow's  hour. 
Ah  !  then  a  pensive  beam  of  joy  shall  play, 
To  cheer  thee,  weeping  Genius,  on  thy  way : 
A  lovely  rainbow  then  for  thee  shall  rise. 
And  shed  a  lustre  o'er  the  cloudy  skies. 
Though  all  thy  fairy  prospects  are  no  more. 
And  though  thevisions  of  thy  youth  are  o'er; 
Yet  Sorrow  shall  assume  a  softer  mien. 
Like  Melancholy,  mournful  yet  serene  : 
The  placid  Muse  to  thee  her  flowers  shall 
bring,  [and  sing  ; 

And  Hope  shall  "  wave  her  golden  hair," 
With  magic  power  dispel  the  clouds  on  higa, 
And  raise  the  veil  of  bright  eternity. 


SONG. 

THH    RETURN   OF   MAY. 

Hail  !   fairy  queen,  adorned  with  flowers 
Attended  by  the  smiling  hours, 
'Tis  thine  to  dress  the  rosy  bowers 

In  colours  gay ; 
We  love  to  wander  in  thy  train, 
To  meet  thee  on  the  fertile  plain, 
To  bless  thy  soft  propitious  reign, 

O  lovely  May  I 

"Tis  thine  to  dress  the  vale  anew. 
In  fairest  verdure  bright  with  dew ; 
And  harebells  of  the  mildest  blue, 

Smile  in  thy  way  ; 
Then  let  us  welcome  pleasant  spring, 
And  still  the  flowery  tribute  bring, 
And  still  to  thee  our  carol  sing, 

O  lovely  May  I 

Now  by  the  genial  zephyr  fanned, 
The  blossoms  of  the  rose  expand ; 
And  reared  by  thee  with  gentle  hand, 
Their  charms  display  ; 
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The  air  is  balmy  and  serene, 
And  all  the  sweet  luxuriant  scene 
By  thee  is  clad  in  tender  green, 
O  lovely  May  I 


RURAL  WALKS. 

Oh  !  may  I  ever  pass  my  happy  hours 
In  Cambrian  valleys  and  romantic  bowers ; 
For  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 
And  every  landscape  charms  my  youthful 

breast. 
And  much  I  love  to  hail  the  vernal  mom, 
Whenflowersofspring the mossyseat adorn  ; 
And  sometimes  through  the  lonely  wood  I 

stray, 
To  cull  the  tender  rosebuds  in  my  way ; 
And  seek  in  every  wild  secluded  dell, 
The  weeping  cowslip  and  the  azure  bell ; 
With  all  the  blossoms,  fairer  in  the  dew. 
To  form  the  gay  festoon  of  varied  hue. 
And  oft  I  seek  the  cultivated  green. 
The  fertile  meadow,  and  the  village  scene  ; 
Where  rosy  children  sport  around  the  cot, 
Or  gather  woodbine  from  the  garden  spot. 
And  there  I  wander  by  the  cheerful  rill, 
Tliat  murmurs  near  the  osiers  and  the  mill ; 
To  view  the  smiling  peasants  rum  the  hay, 
And  listen  to  their  pleasing  festive  lay. 
I  love  to  loiter  in  the  spreading  grove, 
Or  in  the  mountain  sceni."ry  to  rove  ; 
V\'h!Tc  summits  rise  in  av.ful  grace  around, 
With  hoary  moss  andtufted  verdure  crowned; 
vVncre  cliifs  in  solemn  majesty  are  piled, 
"And  frown  upon  the  vale"  with  grand  eur 

wild  :  [sublime, 

And  there  I  view  the  mouldering  tower 
Arrayed  in  all  the  blending  shades  of  time. 

The  airy  upland  and  the  woodland  green, 
The  vnllcy,  and  romantic  mountain  scene  ; 
The  lowly  hermitage,  or  fair  domain, 
The  dell  retired,  or  willow-shaded  lane  ; 
"  And  every  spot  in  sylvan  beauty  drest, 
And  every  landscape  charms  my  youthful 
breast." 


CHRISTMAS. 

rilKsunh)eanisgliueron  the  mountain  sno-;;', 
And  f)'er  the  summit  cast  a  transient  glow  ; 
Now  silver  frost  adorns  the  drooping  bower, 
My  favourite  seat  in  summer's  happy  hour. 
Twas  there,  when  spring    the  mantling 

blossoms  shed. 
The  sweet  laburnum  cJuiitcr»^  o'er  my  head  : 


And  there  the  robin  formed  a  mossy  nesi, 
And  gaily  carolled  in  retirement  blest ; 
Still  memory  loves   to  paint  the  glowing 
scene,  [green. 

When  autumn  tirts  enriched  the  foliage 

Even  yet  the  bower  is  lovely  in  decay, 
Gilt  by  the  "sunbeam  of  a  winter  s  day  ;" 
For  now  the  frost  befringes  every  thorn, 
And  sparkles  to  the  radiant  smile  of  morn  : 
The  lucid  ice  has  bound  the  mountain  rill, 
No  more  it  murmurs  by  the  cheerful  mill. 
I  hear  the  village  bells  upon  the  gale  ; 
And  merry  peasants  wander  through  the  vale ; 
In  gay  convivial  bands  they  rove  along, 
With  genuine  pleasure  and  inspiring  song  ; 
I  meet  the  rustic  troop,  and  love  to  trace 
The  smile  of  healih  in  every  rosy  face. 

O  Christmas  !  welcome  to  thy  happy  reign, 
And  all  the  social  virtues  in  thy  train  ; 
The  Cambrian  harper  hails  thy  festal  time. 
\\''ith  sportive  melody  and  artless  rhyme  : 
Unlike  the  bards  who  sung  in  days  of  old. 
And  all  the  legends  of  tradition  told  ; 
In  Gothic  castles  decked  with  banners  gay, 
At  solemn  festivals  they  poured  the  lay  : 
Their  poor   descendant  wanders  through 

the  vales, 
And  gains  a  welcome  by  his  artless  tales  ; 
He  finds  a  seat  in  every  humble  co', 
And  hospitality  in  every  spot  ; 
'Tis  now  he  bids  the  sprightly  harp  resound, 
To    bless    the    hours   with  genial   plentj 

crowned. 
And  now  the  gay  domestic  joys  we  prove. 
The  smiles  of  peace,  festivity,  and  love. 
O  Christmas  l   welcome   to  thy  liallowed 

reign, 
And  all  the  social  virtues  in  thy  train  ; 
Compassion  listening  to  the  tale  of  grief. 
Who  seeks  the  child  of  sorrow  with  relief, 
And  every  muse  with  animating  glei.'. 
Congenial  mirth  and  cordial  sympathy. 


SEA  PIECE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

How  sweet  to  mark  the  softened  ray 
O'er  the  ocean  lightly  play  ; 
Now  no  more  the  billows  rave, 
Clear  and  tranquil  is  the  wave  ; 
While  I  view  the  vessel  glide 
O'er  the  calnj  cerulean  tide. 

Now  might  fays  and  fairy  bands. 
Assemble  on  these  "  yellow  sands  ;" 
For  this  the  hotir,  as  poets  tell. 
That  oft  they  leave  the  flower)-  cell 
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And  ead  the  sportive  dance  along, 
While  spirits  pour  the  choral  song. 

The  moonbeam  sheds  a  lustre  pule, 
And  trembles  on  the  distant  sail ; 
And  now  the  silvery  clouds  arise, 
To  veil  the  radiance  of  the  skies  ; 
But  soon  I  view  the  light  serene, 
Gild  again  the  lovely  scene. 


HARVEST  HYMN. 

Now  Autumn  strews  on  every  plain 

His  mellow  fruits  and  fertile  grain  ; 

And  laughing  Plenty  crowned  with  sheaves, 

With  purple  grapes,  and  spreading  leaves, 

In  rich  profusion  pours  around, 

Her  flowing  treasures  on  the  ground. 

Oh  !  mark  the  great,  the  Uberal  hand. 

That  scatters  blessings  o'er  the  land  ; 

A.nd  to  the  GOD  of  Nature  raise 

The  grateful  song,  the  hymn  of  praise. 

The  infant  com  in  vernal  hours, 
He  nurtured  with  his  gentle  showers, 
And  bade  the  summer  clouds  diffuse 
Their  balmy  store  of  genial  dews. 
He  marked  the  tender  stem  arise, 
Till  ripened  by  the  glowing  skies  ; 
And  now  matured,  his  work  behold. 
Tlie  cheering  harvest  waves  in  gold. 
To  Nature's  GOD  with  joy  we  raise 
The  grateful  song,  the  hymn  of  praise. 

The  valleys  echo  to  the  strains 

Of  blooming  maids  and  village  swains  , 

To  Him  they  tune  the  lay  sincere. 

Whose  bounty  crowns  the  smiling  year. 

The  sounds  from  every  woodland  borne. 

The  sighing  winds  that  bend  the  corn, 

The  yellow  fields  aroimd  proclaim 

His  mighty  everlasting  name. 

To  Nature's  God  united  raise 

The  grateful  song,  the  hymn  of  praise. 


SONG  OF  A  WOOD  NYMPH. 

In  peaceful  dells  and  woodland  glades, 

In  sweet  romantic  scenes  I  stray  ; 
And  wander  through  the  sylvan  shades, 
VYhere  Summer  breezes  hghtly  play  : 
There  at  fervid  noon  I  lave, 
In  the  calm  pellucid  wave. 

And  oft  the  fairest  flowers  I  bring. 
To  deck  my  grotto's  mossy  seat. 

Culled  from  the  margin  of  the  spring. 
That  flows  amidst  the  green  retreat ; 


[  The  violet  and  the  pnrarose  pale. 

That  smile  uncultured  in  the  vale. 

I  Reclined  beneath  some  hoary  tree. 

With  tufted  moss  and  ivy  drest, 

I I  listen  to  the  humming  bee, 

J      Whose  plaintive  tune  invites  to  rest ; 
j         While  the  fountain,  calm  and  clear, 
I         Softly  murmurs  playing  near. 

And  oft  in  sohtude  I  rove 

To  hear  the  bird  of  eve  complain  , 
When  seated  in  the  hallowed  grove, 
She  pours  her  melancholy  strain, 
In  soothing  tones  that  wake  the  tear 
To  sorrow  and  to  fancy  dear. 

I  love  the  placid  moonlight  hour, 
The  lustre  of  the  shadowy  ray  ; 
'Tis  then  I  seek  the  dewy  bower, 
And  tune  the  wild  expressive  lay  ; 
WTiile  echo  from  the  woods  around, 
Prolongs  the  softly  dying  sound. 

And  oft,  in  some  Arcadian  vale, 

I  touch  my  harp  of  mellow  note  ; 
Then  sweetly  rising  on  the  gale, 
I  hear  celestial  music  float ; 
And  dulcet  measures  faintly  close, 
Till  all  is  silence  and  repose. 

Then  fays  and  fairy  elves  advance, 
To  hear  the  magic  of  my  song  ; 
And  mingle  in  the  sportive  dance. 
And  trip  with  sylphid  grace  along  ; 
While  the  pensive  ray  serene. 
Trembles  through  the  foliage  green. 

In  peaceful  dells  and  woodland  shades, 

In  wild  romantic  scenes  I  stray  ; 
And  wander  through  the  sylvan  glades, 
With  airy  footstep  light  and  gay  ; 
Yet  still  my  favourite  lonely  spot. 
The  sweet  retirement  of  the  grot. 


THE   FAREWELL. 

When  the  sad  parting  word  we  hear, 
That  seems  of  past  delights  to  tell ; 
V.Tio  then,  without  a  sacred  tear, 

Can  say  farewell  ? 

And  are  we  ever  doomed  to  mourn, 
1      That  e'en  our  joys  may  lead  to  pain  ? 

Alas  !  the  rose  without  a  thorn 
j  We  seek  in  vaii. 

!  When  friends  endeared  by  absence  meet, 
j     Their   hours    are  crowned    with   ever) 
j  treasure ; 

Too  soon  the  happy  moments  fleet 
j  On  wings  of  pleaiort. 
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But  when  the  parting  hour  is  nigh, 

What  feeling  breast  their  woes  can  tell? 
With  many  a  prayer  and  tender  sigh 

They  bid  farewell. 

Yet  Hope  may  charm  their  grief  away, 

And  pour  her  sweet  enchanting  strain. 
That  friends  beloved,  some  future  day, 
Shall  meet  again. 

Her  aid  the  fair  deceiver  lends, 

To  dry  the  tears  which  sadly  fell 
And  calm  the  sorrow  which  attends 

The  last  farewell. 


THE  ALPINE  SHEPHERD. 

In  scenery  sublime  and  rude, 
In  wild  romantic  soHtude, 
Where  awful  summits  crowned  with  snow 
In  soft  and  varied  colours  glow  ; 
There,  in  some  grassy  sheltered  spot, 
The  Alpine  shepherd  forms  his  cot  ; 
And  there,  beside  his  peaceful  home. 
The  fairest  mountain-flowerets  bloom  ; 
There  oft  his  playful  children  climb 
The  rock  fantastic  and  sublime, 
And  cull  the  mantling  shrubs  that  creep 
And  sweetly  blossom  o'er  the  steep. 
'Tis  his  to  mark  the  morning  ray 
Upon  the  glittering  scenery  play  ; 
To  watch  the  purple  evening  shade 
In  sweet  and  mellow  tinges  fade  ; 
And  hail  the  suns  departing  smile, 
That  beams  upon  the  hills  awhile  : 
And  oft,  at  moonlight  hour  serene. 
He  wanders  through  the  shadowy  scene  : 
And  then  his  pipe  with  plaintive  sound 
Awakes  tlie  mountain-echoes  round. 
How  dear  to  him  the  sheltered  spot, 
The  waving  pines  that  shade  his  cot  ! 
His  pastoral  music  wild  and  gay. 
May  charm  his  simple  cares  away  ; 
And  never  will  he  sigh  to  roam 
Far  from  his  native  mountain-home. 


ADDRK.SS  TO   MUSIC. 

On  thou  I  whose  soft,  bewitching  lyrt 
( "an  lull  the  sting  of  pain  to  rest  ; 

Oh  thou  I  whose  warbling  notes  inspire 
The  pensive  muse  with  visions  blest  : 

Sweet  music  1  let  thy  melting  airs 

Enhance  my  joys  and  soothe  my  cares  I 

fs  there  enchantment  in  ihy  voice, 
Thy  dulcet  harp,  ^hy  movmg  measun- 


To  bid  the  mournful  mind  rejoice. 

To  raise  the  fairy  form  of  pleasure  ? 
Yes,  heavenly  maid  1  a  charm  is  thine, 
A  magic  art,  a  spell  divine  1 

Sweet  music  I  when  ihy  notes  we  hear, 
Some  dear  remembrance  oft  they  bria 

Of  friends  beloved,  no  longer  near, 
And  days  that  flew  on  rapture's  wing  • 

Hours  of  delight  that  long  are  past, 

And  dreams  of  joy,  too  bright  to  last  I 

And  oft  'tis  thine  the  soul  to  fire, 
With  glory's  animating  flame. 

Bid  valour's  noble  sons  aspire 
To  win  th'  immortal  wreath  of  fame, 

Thine,  too,  the  soft,  expressive  tones. 
That  pity,  tender  pity  owns  I 

Oh  harmony  1  celestial  power. 
Thou  syren  of  the  melting  soul ! 

In  sorrow's  reign,  in  pleasure's  hour. 
My  heart  shall  own  thy  blest  control : 

And  ever  let  thy  moving  airs. 

Enhance  my  joys  and  soothe  my  cares  ! 


SONNET  TO   ITALY. 

For  thee,  Ausonia  I  Nature's  bounteou; 
hand,  [stores  , 

Luxuriant  spreads  around  her  blooming 
Profusion  laughs  o'er  all  the  glowing  land. 

And  softest  breezes  from  thy  mvrtle  shores. 

Yet  though  for  thee  unclouded  suns  difTure 

Their  geniai  radiance  o'er  thy  blushing 

plains  ;  [muse 

Though  in  thy  frag^rant  groves  the  sportive 

Delights  to  pour  her  wild,   enchanted 

strains ; 

Though  airs  that  breathe  of  paradise  are 

thine. 

Sweet  as  the  Indian  or  Arabian  gales, 
Though  fruitful  olive  and  empurpling  vine, 

Enrich,  fair  Italy,  thy  Aljiine  vales  ; 
Yet  far  from  thee  inspiring  freedom  flies, 
To  Albion's  coast  and  ever-varying  skies. 


ADDRESS   TO    FANCY. 

Oh,  cjtieen  of  dreams  I  'tis  now  the  hour, 

Thy  fav'rite  hour  of  silence  and  of  sleep; 

Come,  bring  thy  wand,  whose  magicpowej 

Can  wake  the  troubled  spirits  of  the  deep  I 

And  while  around  on  every  eye 
The  "Honey -dews  of  slumber  '  lit. 
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Oh  !  guide  me  to  the  Aild  retreat, 
Where  fays  in  nightly  revel  meet  ; 
And  gaily  sport  in  mystic  ring, 
By  lonely  glen  or  haunted  spring  I 

Now  every  sound  has  died  away, 

The  winds  and  waves  are  lulled  to  rest ; 
The  sighing  breeze  forgets  to  play, 
^.d  moonbeams  tremble  o'er  the  ocean's 
breast — 

Come,  Fancy  !  come,  creative  power  ! 

That  lov'st  the  tranquil  reign  of  rJght : 
Perhaps  in  such  a  silent  hour,        [sight ; 
Thy  visions  charmed  the  bard  of  Avon's 
Oh,  poet  blest !  thy  guiding  hand 
Led  him  through  scenes  of  fairyland  ; 
To  him,  thy  favoured  child,  alone. 
Thy  bright,  Elysian  worlds  were  shown  ! 

Come  Fancy  !  come  ;  with  loved  control, 
Bewitch  thy  votary's  pensive  soul. 
Come,  sportive  charmer  !  lovely  maid  ! 
In  rainbow-coloured  vest  arrayed, 
Invoke  thy  visionary  train. 
The  subjects  of  thy  gentle  reign. 

If  e'er  ethereal  spirits  meet 

On  earth,  to  pour  their  dirges  sweet ; 

Now  might  they  hover  on  the  moonbeam 
pale, 

And  breathe  celestial  music  on  the  gale. 
And  hark  !  from  yonder  distant  dell, 
I  hear  angelic  numbers  swell ! 
Ah  !  sure  some  airy  sylph  is  nigh. 
To  wake  such  heavenly  melody  ! 
Now  soft  the  dulcet  notes  decay, 
Float  on  the  breeze  and  melt  away  ; 
Again  they  fall — again  they  rise. 
Ah,  now  the  soft  enchantment  dies  ! 
The  charm  is  o'er,  the  spell  is  past. 
The  witching  spell,  too  sweet  to  last ! 

Hail,   Fancy,   hail  !    around   thy  hallowed 

shrine,  [appear  1 

WTiat  sylphid  bands,  what  radiant  forms 

Ah  !  bless  thy  votary  with  thy  dreams  divine. 

Ah  !  wave  thy  wand,  and  call  thy  visions 

dear! 

Bear  me,  oh  !  bear  me,  to  thy  realms  un- 
known. 
Enchantress !  waft  me  in  thy  car  sublime  ! 
To  bend,  entranced,   before  thy  shadov.7 
throne. 
To  view  the  wonders  of  thy  fairy  chme  I 


And  when  the  noontide  "oeams  mvade, 
TTien  lay  me  in  the  embow'ring  shade  ; 
Where  bananas  o'er  my  head. 
Mingling  with  the  tam'rind,  spread  , 
WTiere  the  long  liannes  combining. 
Wild  festoons  of  flowers  entwining  ; 
Fragrant  cassia,  softly  blowing, 
Lime  and  orange,  ever  glowing  ; 
!  All  their  spicy  breath  exhale. 
To  scent  the  pleasure-fanning  gale. 

I  There  her  sweet  ambrosial  stores. 
Nature  in  profusion  pours  ; 
The  cocoa's  nectar  let  me  sip. 
The  citron's  juice  refresh  my  lip  : 
Wliile  round  me  hovering  play 
Birds,  in  radiant  plumage  gay  ; 
And  amidst  the  foliage,  raise 
Melodies,  in  varied  lays. 

,  There,  in  aromatic  bowers. 
Be  mine  to  pass  the  summer  hours  ; 

.  Or  by  some  clear  cascade  reclined  ; 
Whose  dashing  sound  may  lull  the  mind 
Wake  the  lyre  and  tune  the  song, 
Scenes  of  paradise  among  ! 


SONG. 


Oh  !  bear  me  to  the  groves  of  palm. 
Where  penumed  airs  diffuse  their  balm  ; 


ADDRESS  TO  THOUGHT. 

Oh  thou  !  the  musing,  wakeful  power. 
That  lov'st  the  silent,  midnight  hour. 
Thy  lonely  \igiis  then  to  keep. 
And  banish  far  the  angel,  sleep, 

With  aU  his  lovely  train  ; 
Come,  pensive  thought  !  with  thee  I'll  rove 
Through  forest  wild,  sequestered  grove. 

Or  twihght  plain. 

The  lone  recluse,  in  hermit-cell, 
With  thee,  oh,  n>Tnph  !  delights  to  dwell 
Forsakes  the  world,  and  all  its  charms. 
Forsakes  the  syTen  Pleasure's  arms. 

In  peaceful  shades  to  rest ; 
And  oft  with  thee,  entranced  may  hear, 
Celestial  voices  warbling  near. 

Of  spirits  blest. 

When  slow  declines  the  rosy  day, 
And  evening  smiles  with  parting  ray. 
When  twilight  spreads  her  magic  hues. 
WTien  moonbeams  tremble  on  the  dews, 

Be  mine  to  rove  retired  ; 
By  fairy  bower,  or  dimpled  stream. 
To  muse  with  thee  some  heavenly  theme 

Oh  I  maid  inspired, 

'Tis  thine  on  eagle  wings  to  scar, 
Unknown,  unfatiiomed  realms  explore  : 
Below  the  deeps,  above  the  sky. 
Beyond  the  starrj'  orbs  on  high  ; 
(Can  augiii  restrain  thy  flight?) 
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To  pierce  the  veil  of  future  time, 
And  rise  in  Fancy's  car  sublime, 
To  realms  of  light. 

At  midnight,  to  the  guilty  breast. 
Thou  com'st,  a  feared,  appalling  guest ; 
While  lightnings  flash  and  thunders  roll, 
Accusing  conscience  wakes  the  soul, 

And  bids  each  fear  increase  ; 
And,  while  benignant  slumber  flies, 
With  awful  voice,  in  whisper  cries. 

Farewell  to  peace. 

Rut  oh,  dread  power,  how  sweet  thy  reign. 
To  Virtue's  mild  and  hallowed  train  ! 
The  storm  around  may  wildly  rave, 
And  winter  swell  the  mountain  wave, 

Yet  soft  their  calm  repose  ! 
Their  minds  unruffled  and  serene. 
And  guardian-seraphs  watch  unseen, 

Their  eyes  to  close. 


TO  MY  YOUNGER  BROTHER, 

ON    HIS    RETUK.N    FRO.M    SPAIN,   AFTER 

T.'IB  FATAL  RETREAT  UNDER  SIR   JOHN    MOORB, 

AND   THE   BATTLE  OF  CORUNNA. 

'f  HOiJGii  dark  are  the  prospects  and  heavy 
the  hours, 
Though  life  is  a  desert,  and  cheerless  the 
way  ; 
Vet  still  shall  affection  adorn  it  with  flowers, 
Wl;ose  fragrance  shall  never  decay. 

And  lo  !  to  embrace  thee,  my  brother !  she 

flies,  [bespeak ; 

With  artless  delight,  that  no  words  can 

With  a  sunbeam  of  transport  illuming  her 

eyes. 

With  a  smile  and  a  glow  on  her  cheek. 

From  the  trophies  of  war,  from  the  spear 

and  the  shield,  [unblest ; 

From  thescenesof  destniction,  from  perils 

Oh  !  wpjcome  again  to  the  grove  and  the 

field. 

To  the  v.ile  of  retirement  and  rest. 

Then  warble,  sweet  muse  I  with  the  lyre  and 
thr  voice,  [strain  ; 

Oil  !  gay  be  the  measure  and  sportive  the 
For  light  is  my  li-art,  and  my  spirits  rejoice, 

To  meet  thee,  my  brother,  again. 

When  the  heroes  ol  Albion,  still  valiant  and 
true,  [crowned  ; 

Wcic  bleeding,  wt.-re  falling,  with  victory 
How  often  would  I'ancy  present  to  my  viev;, 

The  horrors  that  waited  thee  rmind 


How  constant,  how  fervent,  how  pure  wai 

my  prayer,  [ger  and  harm  ; 

That  Heaven  would  protect  thee  from  dan- 

That  angels  of  mercy  would  shield  thee  with 

care 

In  the  heat  of  the  combat's  alarm. 

How  sad  and  how  often  descended  the  tear, 

(Ah  !  long  shall  remembrance  the  image 

retain  !)  [with  fear 

How  mournful  the  sigh,  when  I  trembled 
I  might  never  behold  thee  again. 

But  the  prayer  was  accepted,  the  sorrow  is 

o'er,  [the  rose  ; 

And  the  tear-drop  is  fled,  like  the  dew  on 

Thy  dangers,  our  fears,  have  endeared  thee 

the  more. 

And  my  bosom  with  tenderness  glows. 

And.  oh !  when  the  dreams,  the  enchant- 
ments of  youth,         [rainbow,  away, 

Bright  and  transient,  have  fled,  Hke  the 
My  affection  for  thee,  still  unfading  in  truth, 

Shall  never,  oh  !  never,  decay. 

No  time  can  impair  it,  no  change  can  de- 
stroy, [share  ; 
Whate'er  be  the  lot  I  am   destined  to 
It  will  smile  in  the  sunshine  of  hope  and 
of  joy. 
And  beam  through  the  cloud  ol  despair  I 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

If  e'er  for  human  bliss  or  woe 

I  feel  the  sympathetic  glow  ; 

If  e'er  my  heart  has  learned  to  know 

The  generous  wish  or  prayer  ; 
Who  sowed  the  germ,  with  tender  hand? 
Who  marked  its  infant  leaves  expand? 

My  mother's  fostering  care. 

And  if  one  flower  of  charms  refined 
May  grace  the  garden  of  my  mind  ; 
'Twas  she  wiio  nursed  it  there  \ 
She  loved  to  cherish  and  adorn 

Each  blossom  of  the  soil  ; 
To  banish  every  weed  and  thorn, 
That  oft  opposed  her  toil. 

And,  oh  !  if  e'er  Fvc  siglied  to  claim 
The  palm,  the  living  palm  of  fame, 

The  glowing  wreath  of  praise  ; 
If  e'er  I've  wished  the  glitt'ring  stores, 
That  fortune  on  her  favourite  pours  ; 
'Twas  but  tiiat  wealth  and  fame,  if  mine. 
Round  M^^,  with  streaming  rays  mightshint 

And  gild  thy  sun-bright  days. 
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iTet  not  that  splendour,  pomp,  and  powci, 
Might  then  irradiate  ev'ry  hour  ; 
For  these,  my  mother,  well  I  know, 
On  thee  no  raptures  could  bestow  ; 
But  could  thy  boimty,  warm  and  kind; 
Be,  like  thy  wishes,  uncon^ned. 
And  fall,  as  manna  from  the  skies, 
And  bid  a  train  of  blessings  rise, 

Diffusing  joy  and  peace  ; 
The  tear-drop,  grateful,  pure  and  bright, 
For  thee  woiild  beam  with  softer  hght, 
Than  all  the  diamond's  crystal  rays. 
Than  all  the  emerald's  lucid  blaze  ; 
And  joys  of  heaven  would  thrill  thy  heart, 
To  bid  one  bosom-grief  depart, 

One  tear,  one  sorrow  cease  ! 

Then,  oh  !  may  Heaven,  that  loves  to  bless, 

Bestow  the  power  to  cheer  distress  ; 

Make  thee  its  minister  below, 

To  light  the  cloudy  path  of  woe  ; 

To  visit  the  deserted  cell, 

Where  indigence  is  doomed  to  dwell ; 

To  raise,  when  drooping  to  the  earth, 

The  blossoms  of  neglected  worth  ; 

And  round,  with  liberal  hand,  dispense 

The  sunshine  of  beneficence. 

But  ah,  if  fate  should  still  deny 
Delights  like  these,  too  rich  and  high  ; 
If  grief  and  pain  thy  steps  assail. 
In  hfe's  remote  and  wintry  vale  ; 
Then,  as  the  wild  Eolian  lyre. 

Complains  with  soft,  entrancing  number; 
When  the  loud  storm  awakes  the  wire, 

And  bids  enchantment  cease  to  slumber  ; 
So  filial  love,  with  soothing  voice. 
E'en  then  shall  teach  thee  to  rejoice  : 
E'en  then,  shall  sweeter,  milder  sound. 
When  sorrow's  tempest  raves  around  ; 
While  dark  misfortune's  gales  destroy 
The  frail  mimosa-buds  of  hope  and  joy  ! 


WAR   SONG   OF  THE  SPANISH 
PATRIOTS. 

Ye  who  burn  with  glory's  flame. 
Ye  who  love  the  Patriot's  fame  ; 
Ye  who  scorn  oppressive  might. 
Rise,  in  freedom's  cause  unite  ; 

Castihans  rise. 
Hark  !  Iberia  calls,  ye  brave, 
Haste !  your  bleeding  country  save : 
Be  the  palm  of  bright  renown, 
Be  th*  unfading  laurel-crown, 

The  hero's  prize. 

High  the  crimson  banner  wave, 
Ours  be  conquest  cr  the  grave : 


Spirits  of  our  noble  sines. 

Lo  !  your  sons  with  kindred  fires, 

Un  conquered  glow. 
See  them  once  again  advance, 
Crush  the  pride  of  hostile  France  ; 
See  their  hearts,  with  ardour  warm. 
See  them,  with  triumphant  arm, 

Repel  the  foe. 

By  the  Cid's  immortal  name, 
By  Gonsalvo's  deathless  fame, 
By  the  chiefs  of  former  time, 
By  the  valiant  deeds  sublime, 

Of  ancient  days  ; 
Brave  Castilians,  grasp  the  spear. 
Gallant  Andaliisians,  hear ; 
Glory  calls  you  to  the  plain, 
Future  bards,  in  lofty  strain, 

Shall  sing  your  praise. 

Shades  of  mighty  warriors  dead. 
Ye  who  nobly  fought  and  bled  ; 
Ye  whose  valour  could  withstand 
The  savage  Moor's  invading  band, 

Untaught  to  yield  ; 
Bade  victorious  Charlemagne 
Own  the  patriot-arms  of  Spain  ; 
Ye,  in  later  times  renowned, 
Ye  who  fell  with  laurels  crowned. 

On  Pavia's  field. 

Teach  our  hearts  like  yours  to  bum  ; 
Lawless  power  like  you  to  spurn  ; 
Teach  us  but  like  you  to  wield 
Freedom's  lance  and  Freedom's  shield. 

With  daring  might : 
Tyrant !  soon  thy  reign  is  o'er, 
Thou  shalt  waste  mankind  no  more  ; 
Boast  no  more  thy  thousands  slain, 
Jena's  or  Marengo's  plain  ; 
Lo  !  the  sun  that  gilds  thy  day, 
Soon  will  veil  its  parting  ray. 

In  endless  night. 


SEA    PIECE. 

Sublime  is  thy  prospect,  thou  proud  roll- 
ing Ocean,  [hght ; 
And  Fancy  surveys  thee  with  solemn  de- 
When  thy  mountainous  billows  are  wild  in 
commotion. 
And  the  tempest  is  roused  by  the  spirits 
of  night. 

When   the    moonbeams    through   winter- 
clouds  faintly  appearing, 
A'  intervals  gleam  on  the  dark-swelling 
Nvave  : 
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And  the   mariner,  dubious,  now   hoping, 
now  fearing, 
May  hear  the  stern  Genius  of  hurricanes 
rave. 

But  now,  when  thine  anger  has  long  been 

subsiding,  [its  wing ; 

And  the  tempest  has  folded  the  might  of 

How  clear  is    thy  surface,   in  loveliness 

gliding, 

For  April  has  opened  the  porta>s  of  spring. 

Now  soft  on  thy  bosom  the  orient  is  beam- 
ing, [breast  ; 
And  tremulous  breezes  are  waving  thy 
On  thy  mirror  the  clouds  and  the  shadows 
are  streaming. 
And  morning  and  glory  the  picture  have 
drest. 

Mo  gale  but  the  balmy  Favonian  is  blowing, 

In  coral  caves  resting,  the  winds  are 

asleep ;  [are  glowing, 

And,  rich  in  the  sunbeam,  yon  pendants 

That  tinge  with  their  colours  the  silvery 

deep. 

Vet  smile  or  be  dreadful,  thou  still-changing 

Ocean, 

Tremendous  or  lovely,  resistless  or  still ; 

I  view  thee  adoring,with  hallowed  emotion, 

The  Tower  that  can  hush  or  arouse  thee 

at  will 


TO  RESIGNATION. 

Maid  of  the  placid  smile  and  heavenly  mien, 
With  beamingeye, though  tearful, yetserene; 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  sorrow's  lingering 

hour. 
To  bless  devotion's  all-consoling  power  ; 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  when  storms  around 

me  rise,  [skies, 

And  spreading  glooms  obscure  the  azure 
On  one  unclouded  light  to  fix  my  view, 
P'or  evtrr  briihnnt  and  for  ever  true  ; 
The  star  of  faitli  !  who  e  mild,  celestial  ray 
With  steady  lustre  shall  direct  my  way : 
I'hy  seraph-hand  shall  raise  my  drooping 

head.  [spread ; 

Arif^cl  of  prnce  !  thy  wings  nround  me 
With  hallowed  spells  my  faintingspirit  cheer, 
Hush  the  sad  murmur,  dry  the  starting  tear. 
Thus  when  the  halcyon  broods  upon  the 

tides,  [subsides ; 

The  winds  arc  lulled,  the  mountain-wave 
Soft  rainbow  hues,  reflected,  tinge  the  deep. 
And  balmy  rcphyrs  on  Wn  bosom  sleep- 


Maid  of  the  placid  smile  !  my  troubled  soul. 
Would  own  thy  gentle  reign,  thy  mild  con- 
trol ;  [brow, 
Though  the  pale  cypress  twine  thy  sainted 
Eternal  palms  for  thee  in  heaven  shall  blow. 


LINES 

WRITTEN   IN   TlIE   MEMOIRS 
SMITH. 


iJ»    ELIZABETO 


Oh  thou,  whose  pure,  exalted  mind 

Lives  in  this  record,  fair  and  bright  . 
Oh  thou,  whose  blameless  life  com'u.ued 
Soft  female  charms  and  grace  refined 
With  science  and  with  Hght. 
Celestial  maid  !  whose  spirit  soared 

Beyond  this  vale  of  tears  ; 
Whose  clear,  enlightened  eye  explored 
The  lore  of  years  ! 
Daughter  of  heaven  !  if  ^grf,  e'en  here. 

The  wing  of  towering  thought  was  thine ; 
If,  on  (his  dim  and  mundane  sphere, 
Fair  truth  illumed  thy  bright  career 
With  morning  star  divine  ; 
How  must  thy  blest,  ethereal  soul, 

A^ow  kindle  in  her  noon-tide  ray ', 
And  hail,  unfettered  by  control, 
The  fount  of  day. 

E'en  /ioio,  perhaps,  thy  seraph-eyes, 
Undimmed  by  doubt,  nor  veiled  by  fear 

Behold  a  chain  of  wonders  rise. 

Gaze  on  the  noonbeam  of  the  skies. 

Transcendent,  pure,  and  clear. 

E'en  now  the  fair,  the  good,  the  true. 
From  mortal  sight  concealed. 

Bless  in  one  blaze  thy  raptured  view.. 
In  light  revealed  ! 

If  here,  the  lore  of  distant  time. 

And  learning's  flowers  were  all  thine  own } 
How  must  thy  mind  ascend,  sublime, 
Matured  in  heaven's  empyreal  clime, 
To  light's  unclouded  throne. 
Perhaps,  e'en  norv,  thy  kindling  glancf 

Each  orb  of  living  fire  explores  ; 
Darts  o'er  creation's  wide  expanse, 

Admires — adores. 

Oh  !  if  that  lightning-eye  surveys 

This  dark  and  sublunary  plain  ; 

How  must  the  wreath  of  human  praise, 

Fade,  wither,  vanish,  in  thy  gaze. 

So  dim,  so  pale,  so  vain. 

How  like  a  faint  and  shadowy  dream. 

Must  quiver  learning's  brightest  ray  ; 
While  on  thy  eyes,  wuh  lucid  stream 
The  sun  of  glory  p>ours  his  beam 
Perfection's  d«v 
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THE  SILVER  LOCKS. 

TO  JOHN    FOULKBS,    ESQ. — i8tH   AUGUST,    iSoo 

Though  youth  may  boast  the  curls  that 

flow, 
In  sunny  waves  of  auburn  glow  ; 
/Is  graceful  on  thy  hoary  head, 
Has  time  the  robe  of  honour  spread, 
And  there,  oh  !  softly,  softly,  shed, 
His  wreath  of  snow. 

As  frost-work  on  the  trees  displayed, 
When  weeping  Flora  leaves  the  shade, 
E'en  more  than  Flora,  charms  the  sight ; 
E'en  so  thy  locks,  of  purest  white, 
Survive,  in  age's  frost-work  bright. 
Youth's  vernal  rose  decayed. 

To  grace  the  nymph,  whose  tresses  play 
Light  on  the  sportive  breeze  of  May, 
Let  other  bards  the  garland  twine, 
\Vhere  sweets  of  every  hue  combine  ; 
Those  locks  revered,  that  silvery  shine. 
Invite  my  lay. 

Less  white  the  summer-cloud  sublime, 
Less  white  the  winter's  fringing  rime  ; 
Nor  do  Belinda's  lovelier  seem, 
(A  poet's  blest,  immortal  theme,) 
Than   thine,    which    wear    the  moonlight 
beam, 
Of  reverend  time  1 

l/ong  may  the  graceful  honours  smile, 
Like  moss  on  some  declining  pile  ; 
Oh,  much  revered  I  may  filial  care, 
Around  thee,  duteous,  long  repair. 
Thy  joys  with  tender  bliss  to  share. 
Thy  pains  beguile  I 

Long,  long,  ye  snowy  ringlets,  wave, 
Long,  long,  your  much-loved  beauty  sa'-«  ; 
May  bliss  your  latest  evening  crown. 
Disarm  life's  winter  of  its  frown, 
A.nd  soft,  ye  hoary  hairs,  go  down, 
In  gladness  to  the  grave. 

And  as  the  parting  beams  of  day, 
On  mountain-snov/s  reflected  play  ; 
And  tints  of  roseate  lustre  shed  ; 
Thus,  on  the  snow  tliat  crowns  thy  head, 
N5ay  joy,  with  evening  planet,  shed 
His  mildest  ray  ! 


THE     B  A  R  D  & 

TO  THE   SOLDIERS   OF  CARACTACUfi*. 

Valiant  sons  of  freedom's  land. 
Ardent,  firm,  devoted  band. 
Rise,  at  honour's  thrilling  call  : 


Warriors,  arm  1  shall  Britain  fail? 
Rush,  battle-steed. 
Bleed,  soldiers,  bleed  ! 
For  Britain's  throne,  for  glory's  mecti. 

Heroes  !  to  the  combat  fly. 
Proud  to  struggle,  blest  to  die  ; 
Go  !  should  death  your  efforts  crown 
Mount  the  pinions  of  renown  ; 

Go  !  tell  our  sires. 

Their  daring  fires, 
Glow  in  our  lofty  souls,  till  life  expires. 

i      Tell  them,  ne'er  shall  Britain  yield 
I      Whilst  a  hand  the  sword  can  wield 
Tell  them,  we  the  strife  maintain. 
Tell  them,  we  defy  the  chain  1 
In  heart  the  same, 
In  patriot-flame 
V/e  emulate  their  brightest  fame. 

Shades  of  sainted  chiefs  !  be  neax, 
Smile  on  Albion's  lifted  spear. 
Point  the  falchion,  guide  the  car. 
Flaming  through  the  ranks  of  war. 

Rise  on  the  field. 

With  sword  and  shield, 
To  British  eyes  in  forms  of  light  rev    led 

Spark  of  freedom,  blaze  on  high, 
Wilt  thou  quiver?  shalt  thou  die? 
Never,  never,  holy  fire  I 
Mount,  irradiate  !  beam,  aspire  I 

I  Our  foes  consume, 

Our  swords  illume, 

And  chase  the  dark  horizon's  gloom. 

Shall  the  Roman  arms  invade 
Mona's  dark  and  hallowed  shade  ? 
By  the  dread,  mysterious  wand, 
Waving  in  the  Druid's  hand; 

By  every  rite. 

Of  Mona's  night. 
Arm,  warriors  !  arm  ;  in  sacred  cause  unite 

Honour  !  while  thy  bands  disdain 
Slavery's  dark,  debasing  chain  ; 
Britain  !  while  thy  sons  are  free. 
Dauntless,  faithful,  firm  for  thee, 
Mona  !  while  at  thy  command. 
Ardent  bold,  sublime,  they  stand  ; 

Proud  foes  in  vain, 

Prepare  the  chain, 
For  Albion  unsubdued  shall  reign. 

Lo  !  we  see  a  flame  divine 
Blaze  o'er  Mona's  awful  shrine  1 
Lo  !  we  hear  a  voice  proclaim 
"  Albion,  thine,  immortal  fame  ;" 

Arise,  ye  brave, 

To  bleed,  to  save,  f  wave. 

Though  proud  in  pomp,  yon  Roman  eagle: 
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Caesar,  come  I  in  tenfold  mail, 
Will  thine  arms  like  ours  avail  ? 
Caesar  !  let  thy  falchions  blaze, 
Will  they  dim  fair  Freedom's  rays  ? 
Caesar  !  boast  thy  wide  control, 
Canst  thou  chain  th'  aspiring  soul  ? 

What  steel  can  bind, 

The  soaring  mind, 
Free  as  the  light,  the  wave,  the  wind  ! 


THE  ANGEL  OF  THE  SUN. 

While  bending  o'er  my  golden  1)tc, 
While  waving  light  my  wing  of  fire  ; 
Creation's  regions  to  explore, 
To  gaze,  to  wonder,  to  adore  : 
While  faithful  to  th'  external  wiU, 
Vly  task  of  glory  I  fulfil  ; 
To  rule  the  comet's  dread  career, 
To  guide  the  planets  on  their  sphere. : 
While  from  this  pure  empyreal  sky, 
I  dart  my  truth-enlightened  eye  ! 
What  mists  involve  yon  changeful  scene, 
How  dark  ihy  views,  thou  orb  terrene  I 
E'en  now  compa«;sion  clouds  awhile 
Bright  ecstacy's  immortal  smile  ; 
I  see  the  flames  of  war  consume 
Fair  scenes  that  smilou  m  glowing  bloom 
O'er  ev'ry  nation,  ev' ry  land, 
I  see  destruction  wave  his  hand  ; 
How  dark  thy  billows,  ocean-flood  ; 
IvO,  man  has  dyed  thy  waves  in  blood  ! 
Nature,  how  changed  thy  vivid  grace  I 
Vengeance  and  war  thy  charms  deface. 
Oh,  scene  of  doubt,  of  care,  of  anguish  ; 
Oh,  scene,  where  virtue's  doomed  to  lan- 
guish ; 
Oh,  scene,  where  death  triumphant  rides, 
Tlie  spear,  the  sword,  the  javelin  guides  I 
And  canst  thou  be  /Aai  earth,  declare, 
TAai  earth  so  pure,  so  good,  so  fair, 
O'er  which,  a  new-created  globe, 
Thy  Father  spread per/ec' ion's  robe? 

Oh,  Heaven  how  changed,  how  pale,  how 

dim  I 
Since  first  arose  the  choral  hymn, 
That  hailed,  at  thy  auspicious  birth. 
\  dawning  paradise  on  earth  ; 
On  that  sublime,  creative  morn, 
1  hat  saw  the  infant-planet  born, 
How  swelled  the  harp,  the  lyre,  the  voice. 
To  bless,  to  tiiumph,  to  rejoice. 
How  kneeling  rapture  led  the  song, 
How  glowed  the  exulting  cherub  throng. 
When  the  fair  orb,  arising  brigiit. 
Sprang  into  glory,  life  and  light. 


Oh,  Heaven,  how  changed  a  thorny  waste: 

With  shadows  dimmed,  with  clouds o'ercast, 

See  passions  desolate  the  ball. 

See  kingdoms,  thrones,  and  empires  fall  1 

See  mad  Ambition's  whirlwinds  sweep. 

Resistless  as  the  wintry  deep  ; 

See,  waving  through  the  troubled  sky, 

His  crimson  banner  glare  on  high  : 

Blush,  Anger,  blush,  and  hide  thy  sword  , 

Weep,  Conquest,  weep  I  imperious  lord  I 

And  mourn,  to  view  thy  sullied  name 

Inscribed  in  blood — emblazed  in  flame  I 

And  are  those  cries,  which  rend  the  air. 

Of  death,  of  torture,  of  despair. 

Hymns  that  should  mount  on  wings  above, 

To  him,  the  GOD  of  Peace  and  Love  ', 

And  is  yon  flame  of  ruthless  war. 

That  spreads  destruction's  reign  afar, 

The  incense  taught  by  man  to  blaze. 

For  him  who  dwells  in  mercy's  rays  ? 

Mortals  I  if  angels  grief  might  know. 

From  angels  if  a  tear  might  flow, 

For  you  celestial  woes  might  rise, 

And  pity  dim  a  seraph's  eyes  ; 

Yet,  mortals  I  oft,  through  mists  and  tears, 

Your  bright  original  appears. 

Gleams  through  the  veil  with  radiant  smile 

A  sunbeam  on  a  ruined  pile  1 

Exulting,  oft  the  forms  I  trace. 

Of  moral  grandeur,  beauty,  grace  ; 

That  speak  your  powers  for  glory  given, 

That  still  reveal  the  heir  of  heav'n  ! 

Not  yet  extinct  your  heavenly  fire, 

For  cherubs  oft  its  beams  admire  I 

I  see  fair  virtue  nobly  rise. 
Child,  favourite,  darling,  of  the  skies  ; 
Smile  on  the  pangs  that  round  her  wait. 
And  brave,  and  bear  the  storms  of  fate. 
I  see  her  lift  th'  adoring  eye. 
Forbid  the  tear,  suppress  the  sigh  ; 
Still  on  her  high  career  proceeding. 
Sublime  !      august  ! — though     suflering — 
bleeding ;  [rude. 

The  thom,  though  sharp — the  blast,  though 
Shake  not  her  lofty  fortitude  ! 

Oh,  graceful  dignity  serene, 
P'aith,  glory,  triumph  on  thy  mien  ! 
Still,  virtue  I  still  the  strife  maintain. 
The  smile,  the  frown  of  fate,  disdain  ; 
Think  on  that  hour,  when  freed  from  clay, 
Thy  soul  shall  rise  to  life  and  day  ; 
Still  mount  to  heaven  on  sorrow's  car  ; 
There  shine  a  fixed  unclouded  star, 
Like  me  to  range,  like  me  to  soar, 
Suns,  planets,  worlds  of  light  explore ; 
Then  angel-forms  around  shall  throng, 
And  greet  thee  in  triumphal  song  : 
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*•  Mount,  spirit,  mount!  thy  woes  are  o'er; 
Pains,  sickness,  trials,  now  no  more  ; 
Hail,  sister,  hail  1  thy  task  is  done. 
Rise,  cherub,  rise  ! — thy  crown  is  won." 

Oh,  favoured  mortals  ;  best  beloved. 
Ye  in  stern  perils  fiercely  proved  ; 
When  faith  and  truth,  with  pure  control, 
Refine,  inspire,  exalt  your  soul ; 
When  firm  in  brightest,  noblest  aims, 
Your  bosoms  glow  with  hallowed  flames  ; 
When  still  the  narrow  path  you  tread, 
Nor  scorn,  nor  grief,  nor  dangers  dread  : 
Though  fate  with  every  dart  assail, 
To  pierce  your  heart's  heaven  tempered  mail ; 
Nor  shrink,  though  death  his  javeUn  hurled, 
Scorned  yet  untainted  by  the  world  ; 
Then  think,  ye  brave,  ye  constant  fev/, 
To  faith,  to  hope,  to  virtue  true, 
Then  think,  that  seraphs  from  above, 
Behold  your  deeds,  admire,  and  love  : 
And  those  who  Heaven's  commands  per- 
form, 
Who  still  the  wave,  who  ride  the  storm  ; 
Who  point  the  hghtning's  fiery  wing, 
Or  shed  the  genial  dews  of  spring  ; 
Who  fill  with  balm  the  zephyr's  breath, 
Or  taint  th'  avenging  winds  with  death  ; 
That  those  who  guide  the  planet's  course, 
VVlio  bend  at  fight's  transcendent  source ; 
Oh,  think  that  those  your  toil  survey. 
Your  strugghng  mind,  your  rugged  way  1 
Oh,  think  that  those,  e'en  now  prepare 
A  bower  of  bUss,  for  you  to  share  ; 
E'en  now,  th'  immortal  wreath  entwine, 
Around  your  sainted  brows  to  shine  ; 
E'en  now,  their  golden  harps  attune, 
To  greet  you  in  the  blaze  of  noon  ! 
Soon  shall  your  captive  souls  be  free, 
To  bless,  to  hymn,  to  soar,  like  me  ! 
The  fair,  the  perfect,  and  the  bright, 
Shall  beam  unclouded  on  your  sight ; 
Soon  shall  the  silver  lutes  be  strung, 
Soon  shall  the  pasan  lays  be  sung  ; 
Hail,  sister,  hail !  thy  task  is  done  : 
Rise,  cherub,  rise  !  thy  palm  is  won  I 


TO     MR.     EDWARDS, 

THE    HARPER   OF    CONWAY. 

Minstrel  1  whose  gifted  hand  can  bring. 
Life,  rapture,  soul,  from  every  string  ; 
And  wake,  like  bards  of  former  time, 
The  spirit  of  the  harp  sublime  ; — 
Oh  !  still  prolong  the  varying  strain  ! 
Oh !  touch  th'  enchanted  chords  again  I 


Thine  is  the  charm,  suspending  care. 
The  heavenly  swell,  the  dying  close, 
The  cadence  melting  into  air, 
That  lulls  each  passion  to  repose. 
While  transport,  lost  in  silence  near. 
Breathes  all  her  language  m  a  tear. 

Exult,  O  Cambria  1 — now  no  more 

With  sighs  thy  slaughtered  bards  deplore 
What  though  Plinhmmon's  misty  brow. 
And  Mona's  woods  be  silent  now, 
Yet  can  thy  Conway  boast  a  strain 
Unrivalled  in  thy  proudest  reign. 

For  Genius,  with  divine  control. 
Wakes  the  bold  chord  neglected  long. 
And  pours  Expression's  glowing  soul 
O'er  the  wild  Harp,  renowned  in  song. 
And  Inspiration,  hovering  round, 
Swells  the  full  energies  of  sound. 

Now  Grandeur,  pealing  in  the  tone. 
Could  rouse  the  warrior's  kindling  fire, 
And  now,  'tis  like  the  breeze's  moan. 
That  murmurs  o'er  th'  /EoUan  lyre  : 
As  if  some  sylph,  with  viewless  wing, 
Were  sighing  o'er  the  magic  string. 

Long,  long,  fair  Conway  !  boast  the  skill 
That  soothes,  inspires,  commands,  at  will 
And  oh  !  while  rapture  hails  the  lay, 
Far  distant  be  the  closing  day, 
When  Genius,  Taste,  again  shall  weep. 
And  Cambria's  Harp  He  hushed  in  sleep  : 


THE  RUIN  AND  ITS  FLOWERS. 

Sweets  of    the   wild!    that  breathe  and 
bloom 
On  this  lone  tower,  this  ivied  wall  ; 
Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume. 
And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fall ; 
Though  doomed,  remote  from  careless  eye, 
To  smile,  to  flourish,  and  to  die 

In  solitude  sublime, 
Oh  I  ever  may  the  Spring  renew, 
Your  balmy  scent  and  glowing  hue, 
To  deck  the  robe  of  time  1 

Breathe,  fragrance  1  breathe,  enrich  the  air, 

Though  wasted  on  its  wing  unknown  ! 
Blow,  flow'rets  !  blow,  though  vainly  fair. 

Neglected,  and  alone  ! 
These  towers  that  long  withstood  the  blast 
These  mossy  towers,  are  mouldering  fast, 

While  Flora's  children  stay  ; 
To  mantle  o'er  the  lonely  pile. 
To  gild  destruction  with  a  smile. 
And.beautify  decay  1 
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Sweets  of  the  wild  1  uncultured  blowing. 
Neglected  in  luxuriance  glowing  ; 
From  the  dark  ruins  frowning  near. 
Your  charms  in  brighter  tints  appear, 

And  richer  blush  assume  ; 
You  smile  with  so/ier  beauty  crowned, 
VkTiilst  all  is  desolate  around, 

Like  sunshine  on  a  tomb  ! 

rhou  hoary  pile  !  majestic  still, 

Memento  of  departed  fame  ! 
WTiile  roving  o'er  the  moss-clad  hill, 

I  ponder  on  thine  ancient  name  ! 

Here  grandeur,  beauty,  valour  sleep. 

That  here,  so  oft  have  shone  supreme  ; 
While  glory,  honour,  fancy  weep, 

That  vanished  is  the  golden  dream  ! 

Where  are  the  banners,  waving  proud, 
To  kiss  the  summer-gale  of  even? 

All  purple  as  the  morning-cloud, 
All  streaming  to  the  winds  of  heaven  ! 

Where  is  the  haqj,  by  rapture  strung, 
To  melting  song,  or  martial  story  ? 

Where  are  the  lays  the  minstrel  sung, 
To  loveliness,  or  glory  ? 

I  .orn  echo  of  these  mouldering  walls, 
To  thee  no  festal  measure  calls  ; 
No  music  through  the  desert-halls, 

Awakes  thee  to  rejoice  1 
How  still  thy  sleep  !  as  death  profound. 
As  if,  within  this  lonely  round, 
A  step — a  note — a  whispered  sound, 

Had  ne'er  aroused  thy  voice  ! 

Thou  hear'st  the  zephyr  murmuring,  dying, 
Thou  hear'st  tlie  foliage,  waving,  sighing  ; 
I'.ut  ne'er  again  shall  liarp  or  song, 
These  dark,  deserted  courts  along. 

Disturb  thy  calm  repose  ; 
The  harp  is  broke,  the  song  is  floa, 
The  voice  is  hushed,  the  bard  is  dead  ; 
And  never  shall  thy  tones  repeat, 
Or  lofty  strain,  or  carol  sweet, 

With  plaintive  clase  I 

Proud  castle  !  though  tlic  days  are  flown. 
When  once  thy  towers  in  j;lory  shone  ; 
When  miisic  through  thy  turrets  rung, 
When  banners  o'er  thy  ramparts  hung. 
Though  'midst  thine  arches,  frowning  lone. 
Stern  desolation  rear  his  throne  ; 
And  silence,  deep  and  awful,  reign 
Where  echoed  once  tlie  choral  strain  ; 
Yet  oft,  dark  ruin  !  lingering  here. 
ITic  rausc  will  hail  thee  with  a  tear  ; 


Here  when  the  moonlight,  quivering,  beams, 

And  through  the  fringing  ivy  streams, 

And  softens  every  shade  subUme, 

And  mellows  every  tint  of  time — 

Oh  !  here  shall  contemplation  love. 

Unseen  and  undisturbed,  to  rove  ; 

And  bending  o'er  some  mossy  tomb, 

WTiere  valour  sleeps  or  beauty's  bloom, 

Shall  weep  for  glory's  transient  day, 

And  grandeur's  evanescent  ray  1 

And  listening  to  the  swelling  blast, 

Shall  wake  the  spirit  of  the  past — 

Call  up  the  forms  of  ages  fled, 

Of  warriors  and  of  minstrels  dead  ; 

Who  sought  the  field,  who  struck  the  lyre, 

With  all  ambition's  kindling  fire  ! 

Nor  wilt  thou.  Spring  !  refuse  to  breathe, 
Soft  odours  on  this  desert-air  ; 

Refuse  to  twine  thine  earliest  wreath. 
And  fringe  these  towers  with  garlands  fair! 

Sweets  of  the  wild,  oh  !  ever  bloom 

Unheeded  on  this  ivied  wall  1 
Lend  to  the  gale  a  rich  perfume, 

And  grace  the  ruin  in  its  fall  1 

Thus  round  Misfortune's  holy  head. 
Would  Pity  wreaths  of  honour  spread  ; 
Like  you,  thus  blooming  on  this  lonely  pile, 
She  seeks  despair,  with  heart-reviving  smile! 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

Fair  Gratitude  !  in  strain  sublime, 
Swell  high  to  heaven  thy  tuneful  zeal ; 

And,  hailing  this  auspicious  time. 
Kneel,  Adoration  1  kneel  I 

CHORUS. 

For  lo  1  the  day.  th'  immortal  day, 
When  Mercy's  full,  bcni<;nant  ray, 
Ch;ised  every  gathering  cloud  away, 

And  poured  the  noon  of  light  ! 
Rapture  !  be  kindling,  mounting,  glowing. 
While  from  thine  eye  the  tear  is  flowing, 

Pure,  warm,  and  bright  I 

'Twas  on  this  day,  oh,  love  divine  I 
The  orient  star's  effulgence  rose  ; 

Then  waked  the  moon,  whose  eye  benig't. 
Shall  never,  never  close  ! 

CHORUS. 

Messiah  I  be  thy  Name  adored, 
Ktcrnal,  high,  redeeming  Lord  ! 
By  grateful  worlds  be  anthems  poured— 
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Emanuel !  Prince  of  F'eace  ! 
This  day,  from  Heaven's  empyreal  dwelling, 
Harp,  lyre,  and  voice,  in  concert  swelling. 

Bade  discord  cease  I 

Wake  the  loud  paean,  tune  the  voice. 
Children  of  Heaven  and  sons  of  earth  1 

Seraphs  and  men  !  exult,  rejoice, 
To  bless  the  Saviour's  birth  1 


CWORUS, 

Devotion  1  light  thy  purest  fire  I 
Transport  1  on  chemb-wing  aspire  ! 
Praise  !  wake  to  him  thy  golden  lyre, 

Strike  every  thrilhng  cliord  ! 
While,  at  the  ark  of  mercy  kneeling, 
We  own  thy  grace,  reviving,  heahng 

Redeemer  !  Lord  ! 


SONNETS. 


TO  A   DYING  EXOTIC. 
Ah  !  lovely  faded  plant,  the  blight  I  mourn 
That  withered  all  thy  blossoms  fair  and 

gay; 
I  saw  thee  blushing  to  the  genial  May, 
And  now  thy  leaves  are  drooping  and  forlorn. 
I  marked  thy  early  beauty  with  a  smile, 
And  saw  with  pride  the  crimson  buds 
expand  ; 
They  opened  to  the  sunbeam  for  awhile, 
By  all  the  flattering  gales   of  summer 
fanned. 
Ah  !  faded  plant,  I  raise  thy  languid  head, 
And  moisten  every  leaf  with  balmy  dew  ; 
But  now  thy  rich  luxuriant  bloom  is  fled, 

Thy  foliage  wears  a  pale  autumnal  hue  ; 
Too  soon  thy  glowing  colours  have  decayed  ! 
Like  thee  the  flowers  of  pleasure  smile  and 
fade. 


TO  THE  MUSE  OF  PITY. 
Oh  !  mistress  af  the  melancholy  song, 

I  love  to  bend  before  thy  sacred  slirine ; 
To  thee  my  fondest  early  vows  belong, 

For  pity's  melting  tenderness  is  thine. 
Thine  is  the  harp  of  wild  expressive  tone, 

'Tis  thine  to  touch  it  with  entrancing  art ; 

Till  all  thy  numbers  vibrate  on  the  heart. 
And  sympathy  delights  thy  power  to  own. 
Oh  !  sweetest  muse  of  pity  and  of  love, 

In  artless  song  thy  plaintive  lyre  I  hail ; 

Be  mine  to  weep  with  thee  o'er  sorrow's 
tale, 
And  oft  thy  pleasing  visions  may  I  prove. 
"Thou  mistress  of  the  melancholy  song, 
To  thee  my  fondest  early  vows  belong." 


SONNET. 
Am  I  now  farewell  thou  sweet  and  gentle 
maid, 
Iteside  thy  simple  grave  we  oft    shall 
mourn; 


And  plant  a  willow  where  thy  form  is  laid. 

And  then  with  flowers  the  weeping  tree 
adorn. 
Oft  shall  we  sing  thy  melancholy  tale, 

When  all  the  shades  of  evening  steal 
around  ; 
And  oft  assemble  by  the  moonlight  pale, 

To  linger  near  the  consecrated  ground. 
And  oh  !  if  spirits  e'er  on  earth  descend, 

To  hover  o'er  some  chosen  hallowed  spot; 
Around  thy  tomb  shall  airy  bands  attend, 

And  humble  villagers  shall  weep  thy  lot. 
Ah  !  fair  departed  maid,  thy  placid  mind 
Was  calm  in  sorrow,  and  to  Heaven  re- 
signed. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

To  thee,  maternal  guardian  of  my  youth, 
I  pour  the  genuine  numbers,  free  from 
art ; 
The  lays  inspired  by  gratitude  and  truth, 
For  thou  wilt  prize  th'  effusion  of  the 
heart. 
Oh  !  be  it  mine,  with  sweet  and  pious  care, 
To  calm  thy  bosom  in  the  hour  of  grief  ; 
With  soothing  tenderness  to  chase  the  tear, 
With  fond  endearments  to  impart  relief. 
Be  mine  thy  warm  affection  to  repay 
With  duteous  love  in  thy  declining  hours ; 
My   filial    hand    shall    strew    unfading 
flowers. 
Perennial  roses  to  adorn  thy  way : 
Still  may  thy  grateful  children  round  thee 

smile, 
Their  pleasing  care  affliction  shall  beguile. 


SONNET. 

'TiS  sweet  to  think  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
May  hover  round  the  virtuous    man'i 
repose  ; 
And  oft  in  visions  animate  his  breasL 
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And  scenes  of  bright  beatitude  disclose. 
The  ministers  of  Heaven  with  pure  control, 

May  bid  his  sorrow  and  emotion  cease  ; 
Inspire  the  pious  fervour  of  his  soul, 

And  whisper  to  his  bosom  hallowed  peace. 

Ah  !  tender  thought,   that  oft  with  sweet 

relief,  [friend ; 

May  charm  the  bosom   of   a  weeping 
Beguile  with  magic  power  the  tear  of  grief, 

And  pensive  pleasurewith  devotion  blend  ; 
While  oft  he  fancies  music  sweetly  faint, 
The  airy  lay  of  some  departed  saint. 


TO  AGNES. 

Ah  I  could  my  Agnes  rove  these  favourite 
shades,  [brian  vale, 

With  mirth  and  friendship  in  the  Cam- 
In  mossy  dells,  or  wild  romantic  glades. 
Where    flowers    uncultured     scent    the 
sportive  gale  ; 
And  could  she  wander  at  the  morning  hour, 
To  hail  with  me  the  blest  return  of  May  ; 
Or  linger  sweetly  in  the  woodbine  bower. 
When  early  dews  begem  the  weeping 
spray ; 
Ah  !  soon  her  cheek  the  lovely  mantling 
bloom 
Of  sprightly  youth  and  pleasure  would 
disclose, 
iler  lip  the  smile  of  Hebe  would  resume, 

And  wear  the  blushes  of  the  vernal  rose ; 
And  soon  would  cherub  health  with  lively 

grace. 
Beam  in  her  eye  and  animate  her  face. 


S  O  N  N  I<:  T. 

I  I.OVR  to  hail  the  mild,  tlie  balmy  hour, 
When  evening  spreads  around  her  twi- 
light veil ; 


When  dews  descend  on  every  languid  flower, 

And  sweet  and  tranquil  is  the  summer 
gale. 
Then  let  me  wander  by  the  peaceful  tide, 

While  o'er  the  wave  the  breezes  lightly 
play  ; 
To  hear  the  waters  murmur  as  they  glide, 

To  mark  the  fading  smile  of  closing  day. 
There  let  me  linger,  blest  in  visions  dear, 

Till  the  soft  moonbeams  tremble  on  the 
seas  ; 
While  melting  sounds  decay  on  fancy's  ear, 

Of  airy  music  floating  on  the  breeze. 
For  still  when  evening  sheds  the  genial  dews. 
That  pensive  hour  is  sacred  to  the  muse. 


SONNET. 

Where  nature's  grand  romantic  charms 
invite 
The  glowing  rapture  of  the  soul  refined  ; 
In  scenes   hke  these  the  young  poetic 
mind 
May  court  the  dreams  of  fancy  with  de- 
light ; 
And  dear  to  those  by  every  muse  inspired. 
The  rural  landscape  and  the  prospect 
fair ; 
They  love,  in  mountain  solitudes  retired. 
To  own  illusions  that  may  banish  care. 
These  gentle  visions  ever  sliall  remain. 
To  soothe  the  poet  in  his  pensive  hours  ; 
For  him  shall  Fancy  cull  Pierian  flowers, 
And  strew  her  garlands  o'er  the  path  ol 

pain  ; 
For  him  shall  Memory  shed  her  p)ensive 

ray. 
O'er  the  soft  hours   of   hfe's   enchanting 
May. 


ENGLAND     AND     SPAIN; 

OR, 

VALOUR  AND  PATRIOTISM. 

"  His  sword  the  brave  man  draws, 
And  asks  no  oujcn  but  his  country's  cause." — Popk. 


Too  long  have  Tyranny  and  Power  com- 

bini;(l 
To  sway,  with  iron  sceptre,  o'er  mankind  ; 
Long  li;is  Oppression   worn   th'   imperial 

robe,  [globe  I 

And  rapine's  sword  has  wasted  half  the 


O'er  Europe's  cultured  realms,  and  climes 
afar,  [war  ; 

Triumi)hant  Gaul  has  poured  the  tide  of 

To  her  fair  Austria  veiled  the  standard 
bright;  [might; 

Ausonia's   lovely   plains   have   ownt^d   her 
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While  Prussia's  eagle,  never  taught  to  yield, 
Forsook  her  towering  height  on  Jena's  field ! 

Oh  !  gallant  Fred'ric  !  could  thy  'parted 

shade  [trayed  ;  ! 

Have  seen  thy  country  vanquished  and  be-  ! 

How  had  thy  soul  indignant  mourned  her 

shame,  [fame ! 

Her  sullied  trophies    and    her  tarnished 

When  Valour  wept  lamented  Brunswick's 

doom,  [tomb ; 

And  nursed  with  tears  the  laurels  on  his 

When   Prussia,   drooping   o'er   her  hero's 

grave, 
Invoked  his  spirit  to  descend  and  save, 
Then  set  her  glories— then  expired  her  sun, 
And  fraud  achieved — e'en  more  than  con- 
quest won  ! 

[plenty  gay, 

O'er  peaceful  realms,  that  smiled  with 

Has  desolation  spread  her  ample  sway ; 

Thy  blast,  oh  Ruin !  on  tremendous  wings, 

Has  proudly  swept  o'er  empires,  nations, 

kings  ! 
Thus  the  wild  hurricane's  impetuous  force. 
With  dark  destruction  marks  its  whelming 
course  ;  [ing  plain. 

Despoils  the  woodland's  pomp,  the  bloom- 
Death  on  its  pinion,  vengeance  in  its  train  ! 

Rise,  Freedom,  rise!  and  breaking  from 

thy  trance,  [lance  ! 

Wave  the  dread  banner,  seize  the  glittering 
With  arm  of  might  assert  thy  sacred  cause. 
And  call  thy  champions  to  defend  thy  laws  ! 
How  long  shall  tyrant  power  her  throne 

maintain  ? 
How  long  shall  despots  and  usurpers  reign  ? 
Is  honour's  lofty  soul  for  ever  fled  ? 
Is  virtue  lost  ?  is  martial  ardour  dead  ? 
Is  there  no  heart  where  worth  and  valour 

dwell, 
No  patriot  Wallace,  no  undaunted  Tell  ? 
Yes,  Freedom,  yes  !  thy  sons,  a  noble  band, 
Around  thy  banner,  firm  exulting  stand  ; 
Once  more  'tis  thine,  invincible,  to  wield 
The  beamy  spear  and  adamantine  shield  ! 
Again  thy  cheek  with  proud  resentment 

glows. 
Again  thy  lion-glance  appals  thy  foes  ; 
Thy  kindUng  eye-beam  darts  unconquered 

fires,  [spires : 

Thy  look  sublime  the  warrior's  heart  in- 
And  while,  to  gtiard  thy  standard  and  thy 

right, 
Ca?tilians  rush,  intrepid  to  the  fight ; 
Lo !  Britain's  generous  host  theu  aid  supply, 
Resolved  for  thee  to  triumph  or  to  die  I 


And  glory  smiles  to  see  Iberia's  name. 
Enrolled  with  Albion's  in  the  book  of  fame  1 

Illustrious  names  !  still,  still  united  beam, 
Be  still  the  hero's  boast,  the  poet's  theme  : 
So  w  hen  two  radiant  gems  together  shine. 
And  in  one  wTeath  their  lucid  light  combine; 
Each,  as  it  sparkles  with  transcendent  ra3'S, 
Adds  to  the  lustre  of  its  kindred  blaze  ! 

Descend,  oh.  Genius  !  from  thy  orb  de- 
scend !  [lend  ! 
Thy  glowing  thought,  thy  kindling  spirit 
As  Memnon's  harp  (so  ancient  fables  say) 
With  sweet  vibration  meets  the  morning 
ray,  [own. 
So  let  the  chords  thy  heavenly  presence 
And  swell  a  louder  note,  a  nobler  tone  ; 
Call  from  the  sun,  her  burning  throne  oi' 

high. 
The  seraph  Ecstacy,  with  hghtning  eye  ; 
Steal  from  the  source  of  day  emp}Teal  fire. 
And  breathe  the  soul  of  rapture  o'er  the 
lyre  I 

Hail,  Albion  !  hail,  thou  land  of  free- 
dom's birth  ! 
Pride  of  the  main,  and  Phoenix  of  the  earth ! 
Thou  second  Rome,  where  mercy,  justice, 

dweU, 
Whose  sons  in  wisdom  as  in  arms  excel ! 
Thine  are  the  dauntless  bands  hke  Spartans 

brave, 
Bold  in  the  field,  triumphant  on  the  wave 
In  classic  elegance,  and  arts  divine, 
To  rival  Athens'  fairest  palm  is  thine  ; 
For  taste  and  fancy  from  Hymettus  fly. 
And  richer  bloom  beneath  thy  varymg  sky. 
Where    science    movmts,    in    radiant    car 

sublime. 
To  other  worlds  beyond  the  sphere  of  time  ; 
Hail,  Albion,  hail !  to  thee  has  fate  denied 
Peruvian    mines    and    rich    Hindostan's 

pride  ; 
The  gems  that  Ormuz  and  Golconda  boast. 
And  all  the  wealth  of  Montezuma's  coast  ; 
For  thee  no  Parian  marbles  brightly  shine  ; 
No  glowing  suns  mature  the  blushing  vine  ; 
No  hght  Arabian  gales  their  wings  expand 
To  waft  Sabasan  incense  o'er  the  land  ; 
No  graceful  cedars  crown  thy  lofty  hills, 
No  trickUng  myrrh  for  thee  its  balm  distils  ; 
Not  from  thy  tiees  the  lucid  amber  flows, 
And  far  from  thee  the  scented  cassia  blows  ; 
Yet  fearless  Commerce,  pillar  of  thy  throne. 
Makes  all  the  wealth  of  foreign  chmes  th) 
own  ; 
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From  Lapland's  shore  to  Afric'sfenid  reign, 
She  bids  thy  ensigns  float  above  the  main  ; 
Unfurls  her  streamers  to  the  favouring  gale, 
And  shows  to  other  worlds  her  daring  sail  ; 
Then  wafts  their  gold,  their  varied  stores 

to  thee. 
Queen  of  the  trident !  empress  of  the  sea  ! 

For  this  thy    noble  sons  have  spread 

alarms,  [arms ! 

And  bade  the  zones  resound  with  Britain's 

Calpe's    proud  rock,   and   Syria's    palmy 

shore, 
Have  heard  and  trembled  at  their  battle's 

roar  ! 
The  sacred  waves  of  fertilizing  Nile 
Have  seen  the  triumphs  of  the  conquering 

isle  1 
For  this,  for  this,  the  Samiel-blast  of  war 
Has  rolled  o'er  Vincent's  cape  and  Tra- 
falgar !  [sound. 
Victorious  Rodney  spread  thy  thunder's 
And  Nelson  fell,  with  fame  immortal 
crowned  !  gain — 
Blest  if  their  perils  and  their  blood  could 
To  grace  thy  hand — the  sceptre   of   the 

main  ! 
The  milder  emblems  of  the  virtues  calm, 
The  poet's  verdant  bay,  the  sage's  palm  ; 
These  in  thy  laurel's  blooming  foliage  twine, 
And  round  thy  brows  a  deathless  wreath 

combine  ; 
Not  Mincio's  banks,  nor  Meles'  classic  tide. 
Are  hallowed  more  than  Avon's  hau 

side  : 
Nor  is  thy  Thames  a  less  inspiring  theme, 
Than  pure  Ilissus,  or  than  Tiber's  stream. 

Bright  in  the  annals  of  th'  impartial  page, 
Britannia's  heroes  live  from  age  to  age  ! 
From  ancient  days,  when  dwelt  her  savage 

race, 
Her  painted  natives,  foremost  in  the  chase, 
Free  from  all  cares  for  luxury  or  gain. 
Lords  of  the  wood,  and  monarchs  of  the 

plain  ; 
To  tiicse  Augustan  days,  when  social  arts, 
Rcfme  and  meliorate  her  manly  hearts  ; 
From  doubtful  Arthur,  hero  of  romance, 
King  of  the  circled  board,  the  spear,  the 

lance,  [shield. 

To  those  who  recent  trophies  grace  her 
The  gallant  victors  of  Vimiera's  field  ; 
iitill  have  her  warriors  borne  th'  unfading 

crown,  ~  [renown. 

And  made  the  British  flag  the  ensign  of 

Spirit  of  Alfred  I  patriot  soul  sublime  I 
Thou  niorning-star  <»f  error's  darkest  time  I 


Prince  of  the  lion-heart  !  whose  arm  in  fig'^t, 
On  Syria's  plains  repelled  Saladin's  might. 
Edward  1  for  bright  heroic  deeds  revered. 
By  Cressy's  fame  to  Britain  still  endeared  I 
Triumphant  Henry  !   thou,   whose  valou: 

proud. 
The  lofty  plume  of  crested  Gallia  bowed  ! 
Look  down,  look  down,  exalted  Shades  1 

and  view 
Your  Albion  still  to  freedom's  banner  true ! 
Behold  the  land,  ennobled  by  your  fame, 
Supreme  in  glory,  and  of  spotless  name  ; 
And,  as  the  p)Tamid  indignant  rears 
Its  awful  head,  and  mocks  the  waste  o( 

years  ; 
See  her  secure  in  pride  of  virtue  tower. 
While  prostrate  nations  kiss   the  rod  of 

power. 

Lo  !    where  har  pinions  w-aving  high, 
aspire,  [fire  !" 

Bold  victory  hovers  near,   "with  eyes  of 
While  Lusitania  hails,  with  just  applause. 
The  brave  defenders  of  her  injured  cause  ; 
Bids  the  full  song,  the  note  of  triumph  rise, 
And  swells  the  exulting  paean  to  the  skies  1 

And  they,  who  late  with  anguish,  hard  to 

tell,  [farewell  I 

Breathed  to  their  cherished  realms  a  sad 
Who,  as  the  vessel  bore  them  o'er  the  tide, 
Stillfondly  Hngered  on  its  deck,  and  sighed  ; 
Gazed  on  the  shore,  till  tears  obscured  thejf 

sight 
And  the  blue  distance  melted  into  light ; 
The  Royal  Exiles,  forced  by  Gallia's  hate, 
To  fly  for  refuge  in  a  foreign  state  : 
They,  soon  returning  o'er  the  western  main. 
Ere  long  may  view  their  clime  beloved  agaiu : 
Anc  as  the  blazing  pillar  led  the  host 
Of  faithful  Israel,  oer  the  desert  coast ; 
So  may  Britannia  guide  the  noble  band, 
O'ei  the  wild  ocean,  to  their  native  land. 
Oh  I  glorious  isle  I   oh  I   sovereign  of  the 

waves  I  [slaves  I 

Thine  are  the  sons  who  never  will  bo 
See  them  once  mure,  with  ardent  hearts 

advance 
And  rend  the  laurels  of  insulting  France  ; 
To  brave  Castile  their  potent  aid  supply. 
And  wave,  oh  Freedom  I  wave  thy  swoixl 

on  high  1 

Is  there  no  hard  of  heavenly  power  pos- 

sest. 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  animate  the  breast  1 
Like  Shakspeare  o'er  the  secret  mind  to 

sway 
And  call  each  wayward  passion  to  obey  ? 
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Is  there  no  bard,  imbued  with  hallowed  fire, 
To  wake  the   chords    of    Ossian's  magic 

lyre  ; 
Whose  numbers  breathing  all   his  flame 

divine, 
The  patriot's  name  to  ages  might  consign  ? 
Rise,  Inspiration,  rise,  be  this  thy  theme,  ■ 
And  mount,  hke  Uriel,  on  the  golden  beam  ! 

Oh,   could  my  muse  on  seraph  pinion 

spring,  ruling  string  ; 

And  sweep  with  rapture's  hand  the   trem- 
Could  she  the  bosom  energies  control, 
And  pour  impassioned  fervour  o'er  the  soul ; 
Oh  !  could  she  strike  the  harp  to  Milton 

given,  [heaven  ! 

Brought  by  a  cherub  from  th'  empyrean 
Ah  !  fruitless  wish  !  ah  !  prayer  preferred  in 

vain. 
For  her !  the  humblest  of  the  woodland 

train  : 
Yet  shall  her  feeble  voice  essay  to  raise 
The  hymn  of  liberty,  the  song  of  praise  ! 

Iberian    bands  i     whose     noble    ardour 

glows, 
To  pour  confusion  on  oppressive  foes  ; 
Intrepid  spirits  hail  ;  'tis  yours  to  feel 
The  hero's  fire,  the  freeman's  godlike  zeal ! 
Not  to  secure  dominion's  boundless  reign, 
Ye  wave  the  flag  of  conquest  o'er  the  slain  ; 
No  cruel  rapine  leads  you  to  the  war, 
Nor  mad  ambition  whirled  in  crimson  car  ; 
No,  brave  Castilians  !  yours  a  nobler  end, 
Your  land,   your  laws,   your  monarch   to 

defend !  [rear 

For  these,  for  these,  your  valiant  legions 
The  floating  standard  and  the  lofty  spear  ; 
The  fearless  lover  wields  the  conquering 

sword, 
Fired  by  the  image  of  the  maid  adored  ; 
His  best-beloved,  his  fondest  ties  to  aid, 
The  Father's  hand  unsheaths  the  glittering 

blade  ; 
For  each,  for  all,  for  every  sacred  right, 
The  daring  patriot  mingles  in  the  fight  ! 
And  e'en  if  love  or  friendship  fail  to  warm. 
His  country's  name  alone  can  nerve  his 

dauntless  arm. 

He  bleeds  !  he  falls  i  his  death-bed  is  the 

field  !  [shield ; 

His  dirge  the  trumpet,  and  his  bier  the 
His  closing  eyes  the  beam  of  valour  speak, 
The  flush  of  ardour  lingers  on  his  cheek  ; 
Serene  he  lifts  to  heaven  those  closing  eyes. 
Then  for  his  coimtry  breathes  a  prayer — 

and  dies  ! 


Oh  I  ever  hallowed  be  his  verdant  grave, 
There  let  the  laurel  spread,   the  cypress 

wave  ! 
Thou,  lovely  Spring  !  bestow,  to  grace  his 

tomb,  [bloom  ; 

Thy  sweetest  fragrance  and   thy  earliest 
There  let  the  tears  of  heaven  descend  in  balm, 
There  let  the  poet  consecrate  his  palm  ! 
Let  honour,  pity,  bless  the  holy  ground, 
And  shades  of  sainted  heroes  watch  around! 
'Twas  thus,  while  Glory  rung  his  thriUing 

knell. 
Thy  chief,  oh  Thebes  !  at  Mantinea  fell ; 
Smiled  undismayed  within  the  arms  of  death, 
While  Victory,  weeping  nigh,  received  his 

breath ! 

Oh  !  thou,  the  sovereign  of  the  noble  soul! 
Thou  source  of  energies  beyond  control  ! 
Queen  of  the  lofty  thought,  the  gen  'rous  deed, 
Whose  sons  unconquered  fight,  undaunted 

bleed. 
Inspiring  Liberty  !  thy  worshipped  name 
The  warm  enthusiast  kindles  to  a  flame  ; 
Thy  look  of  heaven,  thy  voice  of  harmony, 
Thy  charms  inspire  him  to  achievements 

high  ; 
More  blest,  with  thee  to  tread   perennial 

snows 
Vvliere  ne'er  a  flower  expands,   a  zephyi 

blows, 
Where  Winter,  binding  nature  in  his  chain, 
In  frost-work  palace  holds  perpetual  reign  ; 
Than,  far  from  thee,  with  frolic  step  to  rove. 
The  green  savannas  and  the  spicy  grove  ; 
Scent  the  rich  balm  of  India's  perfumed 

gales. 
In  citron-woods  and  aromatic  vales  ; 
For  oh  !  fair  Liberty,  when  thou  art  near, 
Elysium  blossoms  in  the  desert  drear  ! 

Where'er    thy  smile    its    magic  powei 

bestows, 
There  arts  and  taste  expand,  there  fancy 

glows  ; 
The  sacred  lyre  its  wild  enchantment  gives. 
And  every  chord  to  swelling  transport  lives; 
There  ardent  Genius  bids  the  pencil  trace 
The  soul  of  beauty  and  the  lines  of  grace  ; 
With  bold  Promethean  hand  the  canvas 

warms. 
And  calls  from  stone  expression's  breathin|^ 

forms. 
Thus,  where  the  fruitful  Nile  o'erflows  its' 

bound, 
Its  genial  waves  diffuse  abundance  round, 
Bid  Ceres  laugh  o'er  waste  and  sterile  sands! 
And  rich  profusion  clothe  deserted  lands  I 
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Irr.morial  Freedom  I  daughter  of  theskies! 
To  thee  shall  Britain's  grateful  incense  rise  ! 
Ne'er,  goddess  !  ne'er  forsake  thy  favourite 

isle, 
Still  be  thy  Albion  brightened  with  thy  smile. 
Long  had  thy  spirit  slept  in  dead  repose, 
Whileproudlytriumphedthineinsultingfoes; 
Yet  though  a  cloud  may  veil  Apollo's  light, 
Soon,  with  celestial  beam,  he  breaks  to  sight ; 
Once  more  we  see  thy  kindling  soul  retmrn, 
Thy  vestal-flame  with  added  radiance  bum  ; 
Lo  !  in  Iberian  hearts  thine  ardour  lives, 
Lo  !  in  Iberian  hearts  thy  spark  revives  I 

Proceed,   proceed,    ye  firm   undaunted 

band  ! 
Still  sure  to  conquer,  if  combined  ye  stand  ! 
Though  myriads  flashing  in  the  eye  of  day, 
Streamed  o'er  thesmiling  landin  long  array: 
Though  tyrantAsia  poured  unnumberedfoes, 
Triiunphant  still  the  arm  of  Greece  arose ; 
For  every  state  in  sacred  union  stood, 
Strong  to  repel  invasion's  whelming  flood  : 
Each  heart  was  glowing  in  the  general  cause. 
Each  hand  prepared  to  guard  their  hallowed 

laws : 
Athenian  valour  joined  Laconia's  might, 
And  but  contended  to  be  first  in  fight  ; 
From  rank  to  rank  the  warm  contagion  ran, 
And  H  ope  and  Freedom  led  the  flaming  van ; 
Then  Persia's  monarch  mourned  his  glories 

lost. 
As  wild  confusion  winged  his  flying  host ; 
Then  Attic  bards  the  hymn  of  victory  sung. 
And  Grecian  harp  to  notes  exulting  rung  ! 
Then  Sculpture  bade  the  Parian  stone  record 
The  high  achievements  of  the  conquering 

sword.  [renown. 

Thus,  brave  Castilians  !   thus  may  bright 
And  fair  success  your  valiant  efforts  crown  ! 

Genius  of  chivalry  !   whose  early  days, 
Tradition  still  recounts  in  artless  lays  ; 
Whose  faded  splendours  fancy  oft  recalls. 
The  floating  banners  and  the  lofty  halls  ; 
The  gallant  feats  thy  festivals  displayed, 
The  tilt,  the  tournament,  the  long  crusade 
Whose  ancient  pride  Romance  delights  to 

hail, 
In  fabling  numbers  or  heroic  tale  : 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  stem  thy  castles 

frowned,  [crowned  ; 

Their  stately  towers  with  feudal  grandeur 
Those  times  are  fled,  when  fair  Iberias 

clime, 
Beheld  thy  Gothic  reign,  thy  pomp  subHmc; 
And  all  thy  glories,  all  thy  deeds  of  yore. 
Live  but  in  legends  wild  and  poet's  lore. 


Lo  I  where  thy  silent  harp  neglected  lies. 
Light  o'er  its  chords  the  murmuring  zephyi 

sighs  ; 
Thy  solemn  courts,  where  once  the  minstrel 

sung, 
The  choral  voice  of  mirth  and  music  rung ; 
Now,  with  the  ivy  clad,  forsaken,  lone. 
Hear  but  the  breeze  and  echo  to  its  moan  : 
Thy  lonely  towers  deserted  fall  away, 
Thy  broken  shield  is  mouldering  in  decay. 
Yet  though  thy  transient  pageantries  ais 

gone. 
Like  fairy  visions,  bright,  yet  swiftly  flown  ; 
Genius  of  chivalry  !  thy  noble  train. 
Thy  firm,  exalted  virtues  yet  remain. 
Fair  truth  arrayed  in  robes  of  spotless  white, 
Her  eye  a  sunbeam  and  her  zone  of  light ; 
Warm  emulation,  with  aspiring  aim. 
Still  darting  forward  to  the  wreath  of  fame  ; 
And  purest  love,  that  waves  his  torch  divine, 
At  awful  honour's  consecrated  shrine  ; 
Ardour  with  eagle  wing,  and  fiery  glance  ; 
And  generous  courage,  resting  on  his  lanoe  ; 
And  loyalty,  by  perils  unsubdued  ; 
Untainted  faith,  unshaken  fortitude  ; 
And  patriot  energy,  with  heart  of  flame  ; 
These,  in  Iberia's  sons  are  yet  the  same  ! 
These  from  remotest  days  their  souls  have 

fired,  [inspired ! 

"  Ner/ed  every   arm,"  «and   every  breast 
When  Moorish  bands  their  suffering  land 

possest, 
.And  fierce  oppression  reared  her  giant  crest; 
The  wealthy  caliphs  on  Cordova's  throne, 
In  eastern  gems  and  purple  splendour  shone; 
Theirs  was  the  proud  magnificence,  that  vied 
With  stately  Bagdat's  oriental  pride  ; 
Theirs  were  the  courts  in  regal  pomp  arrayed, 
Where  arts  and  luxury  their  charms  dis- 
played ;  [towers, 
'Twas  theirs  to  rear  the  Zehrar's  costly 
Its  fairy  palace  and  enchanted  bowers  ; 
There  all  Arabian  fiction  e'er  could  tell, 
Of  potent  genii  or  of  wizard  spell ; 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  could  picture  bright, 
One  sweet  Elysium,  charmed  the  wondering 

sig:ht ! 
Too  fair,  too  rich,  for  work  of  mortal  hand. 
It  seemed  an  Eden  from  Armida's  wand  1 

Vet  vain  their  pride,  their  wealth,  and  ra- 
diant state,  [fate  J 
When  freedom  waved  on  high  the  sword  of 
When  brave  Ramiro  bade  the  despots  fear, 
Stern  retribution  frowning  on  his  spear  ; 
And  fierce  Almanzor,  after  many  a  fight, 
O'erwhelmed  with  shame,  confessed  the 
Christian's  might. 
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In  later  times  the  gallant  Cid  arose, 
Burning  with  zeal  against  his  country's  foes  ; 
His  victor-arm   Alphonso's    throne   main- 
tained, [gained  ! 
His  laureate  brows  the  wreath  of  conquest 
And  still  his  deeds  Castilian  bards  rehearse, 
Inspiring  theme  of  patriotic  verse  ! 
High  in  the  temple  of  recording  fame, 
Iberia  points  to  great  Gonsalvo's  name  ; 
Victorious  chief !  whose  valour  still  defied 
The  arms  of  Gaul,  and  bowed  her  crested 

pride  ;  [reign's  throne, 

With  splendid  trophies  graced  his  sove- 
And  bade  Granada's  realms  his  prowess  own. 
Nor  were  his  deeds  thy  only  boast,  oh  Spain  ! 
In  mighty  Ferdinand's  illustrious  reign  ; 
'Twas  then  thy  glorious  Pilot  spread  the  sail. 
Unfurled  his  flag  before  the  eastern  gale  ! 
Bold,  sanguine,  fearless,  ventured  to  explore 
Seas    unexplored,    and    worlds    unknown 

before  : 
Fair  science  guided  o'er  the  liquid  realm. 
Sweet  hope,  exulting,  steered  the  daring 

helm  ; 
While  on  the  mast,  with  ardour-flashing  eye, 
Courageous  enterprise  still  hovered  nigh  : 
The  hoary  genius  of  th'  Atlantic  main, 
Saw  man  invade  his  wide  majestic  reign  ; 
His  empire  yet  by  mortal  unsubdued. 
The  throne,  the  world,  of  awful  solitude. 
And  e'en  when  shipwreck  seemed  to  rear  his 

form. 
And  dark  destruction  menaced  in  the  storm. 
In  every  shape,  when  giant-peril  rose, 
To  daunt  his  spirit  and  his  course  oppose  ; 
O'er  every  heart  when  terror  swayed  alone, 
And  hope  forsook  each  bosom,  but  his  own : 
Moved  by  no  dangers,  by  no  fears  repelled, 
His  glorious  track  the  gallant  sailor  held. 
Attentive  still  to  mark  the  sea-birds  lave. 
Or  high  in  air  their  snowy  pinions  wave  : 
Thus  princely  Jason,  launching  from  the 

steep,  [veiled  deep  ; 

With  dauntless  prow  explored  th'  untra- 
Thus,  at  the  helm,  Ulysses' watchful  sight. 
Viewed  every  star,  and  planetary  light. 
Sublime  Columbus  !  when  at  length  descried, 
The  long-sought  land  arose  above  the  tide  ; 
Hcsv  every  heart  with  exultation  glowed. 
How  from  each  eye  the  tear  of  transport 

flowed  : 
Not  wilder  joys  the  sons  of  Israel  knew, 
When  Canaan's  fertile  plains  appeared  n\ 

view ; 
Then  rose  the  choral  anthem  on  the  breeze. 
Then  martial  music  floated  o'er  the  seas  ; 
Their  waving  streamers  to  the  sun  displayed, 
In  all  the  pride  of  warlike  pomp  arrayed  ; 


Advancing  nearer  still,  the  ardent  band. 
Hailed  the  glad  shore,  and  blessed  the 

stranger  land, 
Admired  its  palmy  groves  and  prospects  fair. 
With  rapture  breathed  its  pure  ambrosial  air  1 
Then  crowded  round  its  free  and  simple  race, 
Amazement  pictured  wild  on  every  face  : 
Who  deemed  that  beings  of  celestial  birth. 
Sprung  from  the  sun,  descended  to  the  earth  I 
Then  first  another  world,  another  sky, 
Beheld  Iberia's  banner  blaze  on  high  I 

Still  prouder  glories  beam  on  history's 

page,  [age : 

Imperial  Charles !  to  mark  thy  prosperous 
Those  golden  days  of  arts  and  fancy  bright, 
When  science  poured  her  mild  refulgent 

light ; 
When  Painting  bade  the  glowing  canvas 

breathe,  [wreath ; 

Creative  Sculpture  claimed  the  living 
When  roved  the  Muses  in  Ausonian  bowers, 
Weaving  immortal  crowns  of  fairest  flowers; 
When   angel  truth   dispersed  with    beam 

divine,  [shrine. 

The  clouds  that  veiled  religion's  hallowed 
Those  golden  days  beheld  Iberia  tower, 
High  on  the  pyramid  of  fame  and  power : 
Vain  all  the  efforts  of  her  numerous  foes, 
Her  might,  superior  still,  triumphant  rose 
Thus,  on  proud  Lebanon's  exalted  brow. 
The  cedar,  frowning  o'er  the  plains  below. 
Though  storms  assail,  its  regal  pomp  to  rend, 
Majestic  still  aspires,  disdaining  e'er  to  bend. 

When  Gallia  poured,  to  Pavia's  trophied 
plain,  [train ; 

Her  youthful  knights,  a  bold,  impetuous 
When,  after  many  a  toil  and  danger  past. 
The  fatal  morn  of  conflict  rose  at  last ; 
That  morning  saw  her  glittering  host  com- 
bine. 
And  form  in  close  array  the  threatening 

hne  ; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  force  in  every  arm. 
With  hope  exulting,  and  with  ardour  warm, 
Saw  to  the  gale  their  streaming  ensigns  play, 
Their  armour  flashing  to  the  beam  of  day  ; 
Their  generous  chargers  panting,  spurn  the 

ground. 
Roused  by  the  trumpet's  animating  sound ; 
And  heard  in  air  their  warlike  music  float, 
The  martial  pipe,  the  drum's  inspiring  note  I 

Pale  set  the  sun — the  shades  of  evening 
fell, 
The  mournful  night-wind  rung  their  funeral 
knell  I 
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And  the  same  day  bofieid  the  warriors  dead, 
Their  sovereign  captive,  and  their  glories 

fled! 
Fled,  like  the  lightning's  evanescent  fire, 
Bright,  blazing,  dreadful — only  to  expire  ! 
Then,  then,  while  prostrate  Gaul  confessed 

her  might, 
Iberia's  planet  shed  meridian  light ! 
Nor  less,  on  famed  St.  Quintin's  deathful  day, 
CastiUan  spirit  bore  the  prize  away  ; 
Laurels  that  still  their  verdure  shall  retain. 
And  trophies  beaming  high  in  glory's  fane  ! 
And  lo  1   her  heroes,  warm  with  kindred 

flame, 
Still  proudly  emulate  their  father's  fame  ; 
Still  with  the  soul  of  patriot-valour  glow. 
Still  rush  impetuous  to  repel  the  foe  I 
Wave  the  bright  falchion,  lift  the  beamy 

spear. 
And  bid  oppressive  Gallia  learn  to  fear  ! 
Be  theirs,  be  theirs  unfading  honour's  crown. 
The  hving  amaranths  of  bright  renown  ! 
Be  theirs  th'  inspiring  tribute  of  applause, 
Due  to  the  champions  of  their  country's 

cause ! 
Be  theirs  the  purest  bliss  that  virtue  loves, 
The  joy  when  conscience  whispers  and  ap- 
proves, 
When  every  heart  is  fired,  each  pulse  beats 

high. 
To  fight,  to  bleed,  to  fall  for  Liberty  ; 
When  every  hand  is  dauntless  and  prepared. 
The  sacred  charter  of  mankind  to  g^ard  ; 
When  Britain's  valiant  sons  their  aid  unite, 
Fervent  and   glowing  still  for  Freedom's 

right, 
bid  ancient  enmities  for  ever  cease. 
And  ancient  wrongs    forgotten,   sleep   in 

peace  ; 
When  firmly  leagued,  they  joined  the  patriot 

band. 
Can  venal  slaves  their  conquering  arms 

withstand  ? 
Can  fame  refuse  their  gallant  deeds  to  bless  ? 
Can  victory  fail  to  crown  them  with  success  ? 
Look  down,  oh  Heaven  I  the  righteous  cause 

maintain, 
Defend  the  injured,  and  avenge  the  slain  ! 
Despot  of  France  !  destroyer  of  mankind  ! 
What  spectre-cares  must  haunt  thy  sleepless 

mind. 
Oh  !  if  at  midnight  round  thy  regal  hod, 
Whensootliing  visions  fly  thine  aching  head: 
When  sleep  denies  thy  anxious  cares  to  calm. 
And  lull  thy  senses  in  his  opiate-balm  : 
Invoked  by  guilt,  if  airy  phantoms  rise. 
And  murdered  victims  bleed  before  thine 

eyes : 


Loud  let  them  thunder  in  thy  troubled  ear, 
"  Tyrant !  the  hour,  the  avenging  hour  is 

near ! 
It  is,  it  is  !  thy  star  withdraws  its  ray, 
Soon  will  its  parting  lustre  fade  away  ; 
Soon  will   Cimmerian  shades  obscure  its 

light. 
And  veil  thy  splendours  in  eternal  night ! 
Oh  I  when  accusing  conscience  wakes  thy 

soul. 
With  awful  terrors,  and  with  dread  control 
Bids  threatening  forms,  appalling,  round 

thee  stand, 
And  summons  all  her  visionary  band  ; 
Calls  up  the  parted  shadows  of  the  dead, 
And  whispers,  peace  and  happiness  are  fled; 
E'en  at  the  time  of  silence  and  of  rest, 
Paints   the    dire    poniard    menacing    thy 

breast ; 
Is  then  thy  cheek  with  guilt  and  horror  pale  ? 
Then  dost  thou  tremble, does  thy  spirit  fail  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  yet  by  added  crimes  pro- 
voke 
The  bolt  of  heaven   to  launch   the   fatal 

stroke  ? 
Bereave  a  nation  of  its  rights  revered. 
Of  all  to  mortals  sacred  and  endeared  ? 
And  shall  they  tamely  liberty  resign. 
The  soul  of  life,  the  source  of  bliss  divine? 
Canst  thou,  supreme  destroyer !  hope  to 

bind. 
In  chains  of  adamant,  the  noble  mind  ? 
Go  bid  the  royal  orbs  thy  mandate  hear. 
Go,  stay  the  lightning  in  its  winged  career  I 
No,  Tyrant !  no,  thy  utmost  force  is  vain, 
The  patriot-arm  of  Freedom  to  restrain  : 
Then  bid  thysubject-bauds  in  armour  shine, 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  their  power  com- 
bine, [mand, 
Yet  couldst  thou  summon  myriads  at  corn- 
Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy  sceptred 
hand,  [spurn. 
E'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  migin  would 
E  en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  with  indig- 
nation bum. 

Ye  Sons  of  Albion  !  first  in  danger's  field. 
The  sword  of  Britain  and  of  truth  to  wield  I 
Still  prompt  the  injured  to  defend  and  save, 
Appal  the  despot,  and  assist  the  brave  ; 
Who  now  intrepid  lift  the  generous  blade, 
The  cause  of  Justice  and  Castile  to  aid  ! 
Ye  Sons  of  Albion !  by  your  country's  name, 
Her  crown  of  glory,  her  unsullied  fame. 
Oh  !  by  the  shades  of  Cressy's  martial  dead, 
By  warrior-bands,  at  Agincourt  who  bled  ; 
By  iionours  gained  on  Blenheim's  fatal  plain, 
By  those  in  Victory's  arms  at  Minden  slain  ; 
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fly  ihe  bri{jht  laurels  Wolfe  immortal  won, 
Undaunted  spirit !  valour's  favourite  son  ! 
By   Albion's    thousand,    thousand    deeds 

sublime,  [clime ; 

Renowned  from  zone  to  zone,  from  clime  to 
Ye  British  heroes  !  may  your  trophies  raise, 
A  deathless  monument  to  future  days  ! 
Oh !  may  your  courage  still  triumphant  rise, 
Exalt  the  "lion-banner"  to  the  skies  ! 
Transcend   the  fairest  names  in  histor>''s 

page. 
The  brightest  actions  of  a  former  age  ; 
I'he  reign  of  Freedom  let  your  arms  restore, 
And  bid  oppression  fall — to  rise  no  more  I 
Then,  soon  returning  to  your  native  isle. 
May  love  and  beauty  hail  you  with  their 

smile ;  [wTeath, 

For  you  may  conquest  weave  th'  undying 
And  fame  and  glory's  voice  the  song  of 

rapture  breathe  I 

Ah  !  when  shall  aaad  ambition  cease  to 

rage  ?  [assuage  ? 

\h !    when    shall    war    his    demon-wrath 
When,   when,  supplanting  discord's  iron 

reign, 
Shall  mercy  wave  her  olive-wand  again  ? 
Not  till  the  despot's  dread  career  is  closed, 
And  might  restrained,  and  tyranny  deposed ! 

Return,    sweet     Peace,     ethereal    form 
benign  1 
Fair  blue-eyed  seraph  !  balmy  power  divine. 
Descend  once  more,  thy  hallowed  blessings 
bring,  [downy  wing  ; 

Wave   thy  bright   locks,    and  spread   thy 
Luxuriant  plenty  laughing  in  thy  train, 
Shall  crown  with  glowing  stores  the  desert 

plain  ; 
Young  smihng  hope,  attendant  on  thy  way. 
Shall  gild  thy  path  with  mild  celestial  ray. 
Descend  once  more  I  thou  daughter  of  the 

sky  ! 
Cheer  every  heart  and  brighten  every  eye  1 
Justice,  thy  harbinger,  before  thee  send. 
Thy  myrtle-sceptre  o'er  the  globe  extend  : 
Thy  cherub-look  again  shall  sooth  man- 
kind ;  [bind  ; 
Thy  cherub-hand  the  wounds  of  discord 
Thy  smile  of  heaven  shall  every  muse  inspire ; 
To  thee  the  bard  shall  strike  the  silver  lyre. 
Descend   once  more !    to  bid    the  world 

rejoice, 
Yet  nations  hail  thee  with  exiilting  voict  i 


Around   thy    shrine   ^/Ith    purest   mcense 
throng,  [song  I 

Weave  '.he  fresh  palm,  and  swell  the  choral 
Then  shall  the  shepherd's  flute,  the  wood- 
land reed, 
The  martial  clarion,  and  the  drum  succeed  ; 
Again  shall  bloom  Arcadia's  fairest  flowers. 
And  music  warble  in  Idalian  bowers  ; 
Where  war  and  carnage  blew  the  blast  ol 

death. 
The    gale    shall  whisper    with    Favonian 

breath  ! 
And  golden  Ceres  bless  the  festive  .swain, 
Where  the  wild  combat  reddened  o'er  the 

plain  : 
These  are  thy   blessings,    fair   benignant 

maid  ! 
Return,  return,  in  vest  of  light  aiTayed  ! 
Let  angel-forms  and  floating  sylphids  bear, 
Thy  car  of  sapphire  through  the  realms  ol 

air, 
With  accents  milder  than  .^olian  lays. 
When  o'er  the  harp  the  fanning  zephyr  pla)'S ; 
Be  thine  to  charm  the  raging  world  to  rest. 
Diffusing  round   the  heaven — that  glows 
within  thy  breast  I 

Oh  !   Thou !   whose  fiat  lulls  the  storm 

asleep  I  [deep  1 

Thou  I  at  whose  nod  subsides  the  rolling 

Whose  awful  word  restrains  the  whirlwind's 

force. 
And  stays  the  thunder  in  its  vengeful  course ; 
Fountain  of  life  !     Omnipotent  Supreme  ! 
Robed  in  perfection  !  crowned  with  glory's 

beam  1 
Oh  !  send  on  earth  thy  consecrated  dove, 
To  bear  the  sacred  olive  from  above  ; 
Restore  again  the  blest,  the  halcyon  time, 
The  festal  harmony  of  nature's  prime  : 
Bid  truth  and  justice  once  again  appear. 
And  spread  their  sunshine  o'er  this  mun- 
dane sphere  ; 
Bright  in  their  path,  let  wreaths  unfading 

bloom, 
Transcendent   light    iheir   hallowed   fane 

illume  ; 
Bid  war  and  anarchy  for  ever  cease. 
And  kindred  seraphs  rear  the  shrine  of  peace ; 
Brothers  once  more,  let  men  her  empire  own. 
And  realms  and  monarchs  bend  before  the 

throne, 
While  circling  rays  of  angel-mercy  shed 
Eternal  haloes  round  her  sainted  hesul 


so 
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Whence  zsk  those  tranquil  joys  in  mercy 

given,  [Heaven  ? 

To  light  the  wilderness  with  beams  of 
To  soothe  our  cares,  and  through  the  cloud 

diffuse 
Their  tempered  sunshine  and  celestial  hues  ? 
Those  pure  dehghts,  ordained  on  life  to 

throw 
Gleams  of  the  bliss  ethereal  natures  know  ? 
Say,  do  they  grace  Ambition's  regal  throne, 
When  kneeling  myriads  call  the  world  his 

own  ?  [bowers, 

Or  dwell  with  luxury,  in  the  enchanted 
Where    taste  and  wealth    exert    creative 

powers. 

Favoured  of  Heaven !  O  Genius !  are  they 
thine,  [shine ; 

When  round  thy  brow  the  wreaths  of  glory 
While  rapture  gazes  on  thy  radiant  way, 
"Midst  the  bright  realms  of  clear  and  mental 
day  ?  [shrined. 

Mo,  sacred  joys,  'tis  yours  to  dwell  en- 
Most  fondly  cherished  in  the  purest  mind  ; 
To  twine  with  flowers,  those  loved  endearing 

ties, 
On  earth  so  sweet— so  perfect  in  the  skies. 

Nursed  on  the  lap  of  solitude  and  shade. 
The  violet  smiles,  embosomed  in  the  glade ; 
There  sheds  her  spirit  on  the  lonely  gale, 
Gem  of  seclusion  !  treasure  of  the  vale  ! 
Thus,  far  retired  from  life's  tumultuous  road. 
Domestic  bhss  has  fixed  her  calm  abode. 
Where  hallowed  innocence  and  sweet  repose 
May  strew  her  shadowy  path  with  many  a 

rose.  [sky. 

As,  when  dread  thunder  shakes  the  troubled 
The  cherub,  infancy,  can  close  its  eye. 
And  sweetly  smile,  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
While  viewless  angels  wave  their  pinions 

near ;  [roll. 

Thus,  while  around  the  storms  of  discord 
Come  on  resistless  wing,  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
While  war's  red  lightnings  desolate  the  ball. 
And  thrones  and  empires  in  destruction  fall ; 
Then,  calm  as  evening  on  the  silvery  wave, 
When  the  wind  slumbers  in  the  ocean  cave. 
She  dwells,  unruffled,  in  her  bower  of  rest, 
///r  empire,  home  I — her  throne,  afferrfinn's 

breast  I 


For  her,  sweet  nature  wears  her  loveliest 

blooms. 
And  softer  sunshine  every  scene  illumes. 
When  spring  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  breeze. 
Whose  light  wing  undulates  the  sleeping 

seas  ; 
When  summer,  waving  her  creative  wand. 
Bids  verdure  smile,  and  glowing  Ufe  expand  ; 
Or  autumn's  pencil  shed,  with  mag^c  trace, 
O'er  fading  loveliness,  a  moonlight  grace  ; 
Oh,  still  for  her,  through  nature's  boundless 

reign. 
No  charm  is  lost,  no  beauty  blooms  in  vain ; 
While  mental  peace,  o'er  every  prospect 

bright.  [light. 

Throws  mellowing  tints,  and  harmonizing 
Lo  !   borne  on  clouds  in  rushing  might 

sublime. 
Stem  winter,  bursting  from  the  polar  clime, 
Triumphant  waves  his  signal-torch  on  high, 
The  blood-red  meteor  of  the  northern  sky  : 
And  high  through  darkness  rears  his  giant- 
form,  [storm ! 
His  throne,  the  billow — and  his  flag,  the 
Yet  then,  when  bloom  and  sunshine  are  no 

more. 
And  the  wild  surges  foam  along  the  shore  ; 
Domestic  bliss  !  thy  heaven  is  still  serene. 
Thy  star,  unclouded,  and  thy  myrtle  green ; 
Thy  fane  of  rest  no  raging  storms  invade, 
Sweet  peace  is  thine,  the  seraph  of  the  shade; 
Clear  through  the  day,  her  Ught  around 

thee  glows. 
And  gilds  the  midnight  of  thy  deep  repose. 
Hail !  sacred  home  !  where  soft  affection's 

hand,  [band, 

With  flowers  of  Eden  twines   her  magic 
Where  pure  and  bright,  the  social  ardours 

rise. 
Concentrating  all  their  holiest  energies  ; 
When  wasting  toil  had  dimmed  the  dtal 

flame, 
And  every  power  deserts  the  sinking  frame ; 
Exhausted  nature  still  from  sleep  implores 
The   charm   that   lulls,    the    manna  that 

restores.  [cares. 

Thus,  when  oppressed  with  rude  tumultuous 
To  thee,    sweet  home,    the  fainting  mind 

repiairs, 
Still  to  thy  breast,  a  wearied  pilgrim  flies. 
Her  ark  of  refuge  from  uncertain  skies 
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Bower  of  repose  !  when  torn  from  all  we 
love,  [tance  rove ; 

Through  toil  we  struggle,  or  through  dis- 
To  thee  we  turn,  still  faithful,  from  afar. 
Thee,  our  bright  vista !  thee,  our  magnet- 
star  !  [sea, 
And  from  the  martial  field,  the  troubled 
Unfettered  thought  still  roves  to  bliss  and 
thee! 

When  ocean -sounds  in  awful  slumber  die, 
No  wave  to  murmur,  and  no  gale  to  sigh  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  when  peace  and  mid- 
night reign. 
And  the  moon  trembles  on  thesleeping  main, 
At  that  still  hour,  the  sailor  wakes  to  keep, 
'Midst  the  dead  calm,  the  vigil  of  the  deep; 
No  gleaming  shores  his  dim  horizon  bound, 
All    heaven  —  and    sea  —  and    solitude — 

around ! 
Then  from  the  lonely  deck,  the  silent  helm. 
From  the  wide  grandeur  of  the  shadowy 

realm  ; 
Still  homeward  borne,  his  fancy  unconfined, 
Leaving  the  worlds  of  ocean  far  behind, 
Wings  like  a  meteor-flash  her  swift  career. 
To  the  loved  scene,  so  distant  and  so  dear, 

Lo !  the  rude  whirlwind  rashes  from  its 

cave,  [wave ! 

And  danger  frowns — the  monarch  of  the 

Lo !  rocks  and  storms  the  striving  bark 

repel,  [swell. 

And  death  and  shipwreck  ride  the  foaming 

Child  of  the  ocean  !  is  thy  bier  the  surge, 
Thygravethe  billow,  and  chewind  thydirge! 
Yes  !  thy  long  toils,  thy  weary  conflicts  o'er, 
No  storm  shall  walce,  no  perils  rouse  thee 

more. 
Yet,  hi  that  solemn  hour,  that  awful  strife. 
The  struggling  agony  for  death  or  life  ; 
E'en  then,  thy  mind,  embittering  every  pain. 
Retraced  the  image  so  beloved — in  vain  ; 
Still  to  sweet  home,  thy  last  regrets  were 

true. 
Life's  parting  sigh — the  murmur  of  adieu. 

Can  war's  dread  scenes  the  hallowed  ties 

efface,  [brance  chase  ? 

Each  tender  thought,  each  fond   remem- 

Can  fields  of  carnage,  days  of  toil,  destroy 

The  loved  impressions  of  domestic  joy. 

Yc  daylight  dreams,  that  cheer  the  sol- 
dier's breast, 
In  hostile  climes,  with  spells  benign  and 
blest  ; 


Soothe  his   brave   heart,  and  shed  >our 

[glowing  ray. 
O'er  the  long  march,  through  desolation's 

way ;  [plain, 

Oh  !  still  ye  bear  him  from  the  ensanguined 
Armour's  bright  flash,  and  victory's  choral 

strain ;  [glows, 

To  tliat  loved  home,  where  pure  affection 
That  shrine  of  bliss  !  asylum  of  repose  ! 
When  all  is  hushed — the  rage  of  combat 

past,  [blast ; 

And  no  dread  war-note  swells  the  moaning 
When  the  warm  throb  of  many  a  heart  is 

o'er,  [more ; 

And  many  an  eye  is  closed— to  wake  no 
Lulled  by  the  night-wind,  pillowed  on  the 

ground, 
(Thedewydeathbed  of  his  comrades  round!) 
While  o'er  the  slain  the  tears  of  midnight 

weep,  [deep ; 

Faint  with  fatigue,  he  sinks  in  slumbers 
E'en  then,  soft  visions,  hovering  round, 

portray,  [sway ; 

The  cherished  forms  that  o'er  his  bosom 
He  sees  fond  transport  light  each  beaming 

face,  [brace ; 

Meets  the  warm  teardrop,  and  the  long  em- 
While  the  sweet  welcome  vibrates  through 

his  heart, 
"  Hail,  weary  soldier  f— nev*r  more  to  part." 

And  lo  !  at  last,  released  from  every  toil. 
He  comes  !  the  wanderer  views  his  native 
soil  I  [speak. 

Then  the  bright  raptures,  words  can  never 
Flash  in  his  eye,  and  mantle  o'er  his  cheek ; 
Then  love  and  friendship,  whose  unceasing 
prayer  [care  , 

Implored  for  him,  each  guardian  spirit's 
Who,  for  his  fate,  through  sorrow's  linger- 
ing year,  [and  fear  ; 
Had  proved  each  thrilling  pulse  of  hope 
In  that  blest  moment,  all  the  past  forget, 
Hours  of  suspense  1  and  vigils  of  regret. 

And  oh !   for  hira,  the  child  of   rude 

alarms, 
Reared  by  stem  dangerin  the  school  of  arms ; 
How  sweet  to  change  the  war-song's  pealing 

note,  [float, 

For  woodland  sounds,  in  summer  air  that 
Through  vales  of  peace,  o'er  mountain  wilds 

to  roam,  ["  Home  !" 

And  breathe  his  native  gales  that  whisper 

Hail !   sweet  endearments  of  domestic 
ties. 
Charms  of  existence  !  an>5el  sympathies  I 
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Explore  with  fruitless  gase   the   billowy 

main, 
And  weep — and  pray — and  linger  ! — but  in 

vain. 

Thence,    roving  wild  through  many  a 

depth  of  shade. 
Where  voice  ne'er  echoed,  footstep  nevei 

strayed  ; 
He  fondly  seeks,  o'er  cliffs  and  deserts  rude, 
Haunts  of  mankind,  'midst  realms  of  soli- 
tude; 
And  pauses  oft,  and  sadly  hears  alone, 
The  wood's  deep  sigh,  the  surge's  distant 

moan  ; 
All  else  is  hushed  !  so  silent,  so  profound, 
As  if  some  viewless  power,  presiding  round, 
With  mystic  spell  unbroken  by  a  breath  : 
Had  spread  for  ages  the  repose  of  death  ; 
Ah  !  still  the  wanderer,  by  the  boundless 

deep,  [weep ; 

Lives  but  to  watch, — and  watches  but  tc 
He  sees  no  sail  in  faint  perspective  rise. 
His  the  dread  loneliness  of  sea  and  skies  ; 
Far  from  his  cherished  friends,  his  native 

shore. 
Banished  f-om  being — to  return  no  more ! 
There  must  he  die  ! — within  that  circling 

wave. 
That  lonely  isle — his  prison  and  his  grave. 

Lo  !  through  the  waste,  the  wilderness  of 

snows, 
With  fainting  step,  Siberia's  exile  goes  ; 
Homeless  and  sad,  o'er  many  a  polar  wild, 
Where  beam,  or  flower,  or  verdure  never 

smiled,  [reign, 

Where  frost  and  silence  bold  their  despot- 
And  bind  existence  in  eternal  chain  ; 
Child  of  the  desert  I  pilgrim  of  the  gloom. 
Dark  is  the  path  which  leads  thee  to  the 

tomb  ; 
While  on  thy  faded  cheek,  the  arctic  air 
Congeals  the  bitter  tear-drop  of  despair  ; 
Yet  not,  that  fate  condenms  thy  closing  day 
In  that  stern  clime,  to  shed  its  parting  ray 
Not  that  fair  Nature's  loveliness  and  light, 
No  more  shall  beam  enchantnient  on  thy 

sight ; 
Ah  !  not  for  this,  far,  far  beyond  relief. 
Deep  in  thy  bosom  dwells  the  hopeless 

grief ; 
But  that  no  friend  of  kindred  heart  is  therr, 
Thy  woes  to  meliorate,  thy  toils  to  share  ; 
That  no  mild  soother  fondly  shall  assuage ; 

^    ._    _  ^  The  stormy  trials  of  thy  lingering  age  ; 

FLniise  the  dim  eye,  and  lift  the  suppliant  i  No  smile  of  tenderness,  with  angel  power, 
hand  ;  1  Lull  the  dread  pangs  of  dissolution's  hour  . 


Though  pleasure  smile,  a  soft  Circassian 
queen  !  [scene ; 

And  guide  her  votaries  through  a  fairy 

Where  sylphic  forms  beguile  their  vernal 
hours. 

With  mirth  and  music,  in  Arcadian  bowers  ; 

Though  gazing  nations  hail  the  fiery  car. 

That  bears  the  sun  of  conquest  from  afar  ; 

While  Fame's  loud  paean  bids  his  heart 
rejoice. 

And  every  life-pulse  vibrates  to  her  voice  ; 

Yet  from  your  source  a/o/ie  in  mazes  bright. 

Flows  the  full  current  of  serene  delight. 

On  freedom's  wing,  lhs.1  every  wild  ex- 
plores, [soars  ; 
Through  realms  of  space,  the  aspiring  eagle 
Darts  o'er  the  clouds,  exulting  to  admire, 
Meridian  glory — on  her  throne  of  fire  ; 
Bird  of  the  sun  !  his  keen,  unwearied  gaze, 
Hails  the  full  noon,  and  triumphs  in  the 
blaze  ;                                       [sublime. 
But    soon,    descending    from    his    height 
Day's  burning  fount,  and  light's  empyreal 
clime  [blest. 
Once  more  he  speeds  to  joys  more  calmly 
'Midst  the  dear  inmates  of  his  lonely  nest. 

Thus  Genius,    mounting  en   his  bright 
career,  [sphere ; 

Through   the  wide  regions  of  the  mental 
And  proudly  waving,  in  his  gifted  hand. 
O'er   Fancy's   worlds,    Invention's  plastic 
wand ;  [surveys 

Fearless    and     firm,    with    lightning-eye 
The  clearest  heaven  of  intellectual  rays  ; 
Yet  on  his  coursethough  loftiest  hopes  attend, 
And  kindling  raptures  aid  him  to  ascend  ; 
(While  in  his  mind,  with  high-born  gran- 
deur frau.2:ht. 
Dilate  the  noblest  energies  of  thought  ;) 
Still,  from  the  bliss,  etliereal  and  refined, 
Which  crowns  the  soarings  of  triumphant 

mind. 
At  length  he  flies,  to  that  serene  retreat. 
Where  calm  and  pure,  the  mild  affections 

meet, 
Embosomed  there,  to  feel  and  to  impart. 
The  softer  pleasures  of  the  social  heart. 

Ah  1  weep  for  those  deserted  and  forlorn, 
From  every  tie,  by  fate  relentless  torn. 
Sec,  on  the  barren  coast,  the  lonely  isle, 
Marked  with  no  step,  uncheered  by  human 
smile  ;  [wanderer  stand. 

Heart-sick    and    faint,    the    shipwrecked 
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For  this  alone,  despair,  a  withering  guest, 
Sits  on  thy  brow,  and  cankers  in  thy  breast. 

Yes,  there,  e'en  there,  in  that  tremendous 
clime,  [sublime  ; 

Where  desert  grandeur  frowns,  in   pomp 

Where  winter  trium.phs,  through  the  polar 
night, 

In  all  his  wild  magnificence  of  might  ; 

E'en  ihere,  Affection's  hallowed  spell  might 
pour,  [shore ; 

The  hght  of  heaven  around  the  inclement 

And,  Uke  the  vales  with  bloom  and  sun- 
shine graced, 

That  smile,  by  circling  Pyrenees  embraced, 

Teach  the  pure  heart,  with  vital  fires  to 
glow. 

E'en  'midst  the  world  of  solitude  and  snow  ; 

The    Halcyon's    charm,     thus    dreaming  i 
fictions  feign,  [main  ;  ' 

With  mystic  power  could  tranquillize   the  , 

Bid   the  loud  wind,   the  mountain-billow  ' 
sleep,  [deep. 

And   peace  and   silence  brood  upon  the 

A.nd  thus.  Affection,  can  l/iy  voice  com- 
pose 
The  stormy  tide  of  passions  and  of  woes  ; 
Bid  every  throb  of  wild  emotion  cease. 
And  lull  misfortune  in  the  arms  of  peace, 

Oh  !  mark  yon  drooping  form,  of  aged 

mien,  [serene ; 

Wan,    yet    resigned,    and     hopeless    yet 
Long  ere  victorious   time  had   sought  to 

chase  [his  face  ; 

The  bloom,  the  smile,  that  once  illumed 
That  faded  eye  was  dimmed  with  many  a 

care,  [despair ; 

Those  waving  locks  were  silvered  by 
Yet  fihal  love  can  pour  the  sovereign  balm. 
Assuage  his  pangs,  his  wounded  spirit  calm. 
He,  a  sad  emigrant  1  condemned  to  roam 
In  Ufe's  pale  autumn  from  his  ruined  home  : 
Has  borne  the  shock  of  peril's  darkest  wave. 
Where  joy — and  hope — and  fortune — found 

a  grave  ! 
Twas  his  to  see  destruction's  fiercest  band, 
Rush,  like  a  Typhon,  on  his  native  land, 
And  roll,  triumphant,  on  their  blasted  way. 
In  fire  and  blood— the  deluge  of  dismay  ; 
Unequal  combat  raged  on  many  a  plain, 
And  patriot  valour  waved  the  sword — in 

vain. 
Ah  !  gallant  exile  !  nobly,  long  he  bled 
Long  braved  the  tempest  gathering  o'er  his 

head 
Till  all  was  lost,  and  horror's  darkening  eye, 
Roused  the  Ptem  spirit  of  despair — to  die  I 


Ah  !    gallant  exile  I    in  the  <;torm  tliai 
lolled 
Far  o'er  his  country,  rushing  uncontrolled; 
The  flowers  that  graced  his  path  with  love- 
liest bloom,  [tomb  I 
Torn  by  the  blast — were  scattered  on  the 
When  carnage  burst,  exulting  in  the  strife. 
The  bosom  ties  that  bound  his  soul  to  life  ; 
Yet  one  was  spared  I  and  she,  whose  filial 
smile,                                         [beguile, 
Can  soothe  his  wanderings  and  his  tears 
E'en  ihen,  could  temper,  with  divine  relief. 
The  wild  dehrium  of  unbounded  grief ; 
And  whispering  peace  conceal,  with  dute- 
ous art. 
Her  own  deep  sorrows  in  her  inmost  heart ; 
And   now,   though   time,   subduing  every 

trace. 
Has  mellowed  all,  he  never  can  erase  ; 
Oft  will  the  wanderer's  tears  in  silence  flow, 
Still  sadly  faithful  to  remembered  woe  ! 
Then  she,  who  feels  a  father's  pang  alone 
(Still  fondly  struggling  to  suppress  her  own) 
With  anxious  tenderness  is  ever  nigh, 
To  chase  the  image  that  awakes  the  sigh  ; 
Her  angel  voice  his  fainting  soul  can  raise 
To  brighter  visions  of  celestial  days  ! 
And  speak  of  realms  where  virtues  wing 

shall  soar 
On  eagle  plume — to  wonder  and  adore. 
And  friends,  divided  here,  shall  meet  at  last, 
Unite  their  kindred  souls — and  smile  on  all 
the  past. 

Yes,  we  may  hope  that  nature's  deathless 
ties,  [skies ! 

Renewed,   refined — shall    triumph  in  the 

Heart-soothing  thought !  whose  loved  con- 
soling power. 

With  seraph-dreams  can  gild  reflection's 
hour; 

Oh  !  still  be  near,  and  brightening  through 
the  gloom, 

Beam  and  ascend,  the  day-star  of  the  tomb ! 

And  smile  for  those,  in  sternest  ordeals 
proved, 

Those  lonely  hearts,  bereft  of  all  they  loved  I 

Lo  I  by  the  couch,  where  pain  and  chill 

disease, 
In  every  vein  the  ebbing  life-blood  freeze  ; 
Where  youth  is  taught,  by  stealing  slow 

decay. 
Life's  closing  lesson— in  its  davi^iing  day  ; 
Where  beauty's  rose  is  withering  are  its 

prime. 
Unchanged  by  sorrow-  -and   unsoiled  bj 

time ; 
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There,  bending  still,  with  fixed  and  sleep- 
less eye, 

There,  from  her  child,  the  mother  learns — 
to  die  ;  [trace 

Explores,  with  fearful  gaze,  each  mournful 

Of  lingering  sickness  in  the  faded  face  ; 

Through  the  sad  night  when  every  hope  is 
fled, 

Keeps  her  lone  vigil  by  the  sufferer's  bed  ; 

And  starts  each  mom  as  deeper  marks  de- 
clare [there. 

The  spoiler's  hand— the  blight  of  death  is 

He  comes  I  now  feebly  in  th'  exhausted 
frame,  [flame ; 

Slow,  languid,  quivering,  burns  the  v'tal 

From  the  glazed  eyeball  sheds  its  parting 
ray,  [away ! 

Dim,  transient  spark,  that  fluttering  fades 

Faint  beats  the  hovering  pulse,  the  trem- 
bling heart. 

Vet  fond  existence  lingers — ere  she  part  i 

'Tis  past  I  the  struggle  and  the  pang  are 
o'er. 
And  life  shall  throb  with  agony  no  more  ! 
While  o'er  the  wasted  form,  the  features 

pale,  [veil  ! 

Death's  awful  shadows  throw  their  silvery 
Departed  spirit  I  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
Though   poignant  suffering    marked    thy 

short  career. 
Still  could  maternal  love  beguile  thy  woes. 
And  hush  thy  sighs — an  angel  of  repose 

But  who  may  charm  Aer  sleepless  pang 
to  rest,  [breast  ? 

Or  draw   the  thorn   that  rankles  in   hcf 

And  while  she  bends  in  silence  o'er  thy 
bier, 

Assuage  the  grief,  too  heart-sick  for  a  tear  ? 

Visions  of  hope  I  in  loveliest  hues  arrayed, 

Fnir  scenes  of  bliss  I  by  Fancy's  hand  por- 
trayed, [smile. 

And  were  ye  doomed,  with  false,  illusive 

With  flattering  promise,  to  enchant  awhile? 

And  are  ye  vanished,  never  to  return, 

ISet  in  the  darkness  of  the  mouldering  urn? 

Will  no  bright  hour  departed  joys  restore  ? 

Shall  the  sad  parent  meet  her  child  no 
more ; 

Behold  no  more  the  soul-illumined  face, 

Ih'  expressive  smile,  the  animated  grace  ? 

Must  the  fair  blossom,  withered  in  the 
tomb, 

Revive  no  more  in  loveliness  and  bloom  ? 

Descend,  blest  Faith  I  dispel  the  hopeless 
care,  [spair ; 

And  cha5o  the  gathering  phantoms  of  de- 


Tell   that  the  flower  transplanted    in   lli 

morn, 
Enjoys  bright  Eden,  freed  from  every  thorn 
Expands  to  milder  suns,  and  softer  dews, 
The  full  perfection  of  immortal  hues  1 
Tell   that  when  mounting  to  her  native 

skies. 
By  death  released,  the  parent-spirit  flies  ; 
There  shall  the  child,  in  anguish  mourned 

so  long  [throng ; 

With  rapture  hail  her,  'midst  the  cherub 
And  guide  her  pinion,  on  exulting  flight. 
Through  glory's    boundless  realms,   and 

worlds  of  living  light  1 

Ye  gentle  spirits  of  departed  friends  I 
If  e'er  on  earth  your  buoyant  wing  de 

sceiids  ; 
If  with  benignant  care,  ye  lingei  near. 
To  guard  the  objects  in  existence  dear  ; 
If  hovering  o'er,  ethereal  band  I  ye  view 
The  tender  sorrows,  to  your  memory  true  , 
Oh  !  in  the  musing  hour,  at  midnight  deep, 
While  for  your  loss  Affection  wakes  to  weep; 
While  every  sound  in  hallowed  stillness 

lies, 
But  the  low  murmur  of  her  plaintive  sighs  ; 
Oh  I  then,  amidst  that  holy  calm,  be  near, 
Breathe  your  light  whisper  softly  in  her  ear  1 
With  secret  spells  her  wounded  mind  com- 
pose ;  [flows ; 
And  chase  the  faithful  tear — for  you  that 
Be  near  1    when    moonlight   spreads   the 
charm  you  loved,               [step  roved  • 
O'er  scenes  where  once  your  earthly  foot- 
Then,  while  she  wanders  o'er  the  sparkling 
dew,                                [deared  by  you, 
Througli  glens,  and  wood-paths,  once  en- 
And    fondly    lingers,    in    your    favourite 

bowers. 
And  pauses  oft,  recalling  former  hours  ; 
Then  wave  your  pinion  o'er  each   well- 
known  vale, 
Float  in  the  moonbeam,  sigh  upon  the  gale ! 
Bid  your  wild  symphonies  remotely  swell. 
Borne  by  the  summer-wind,  from  grot  and 

dell; 
And  touch  your  viewless  harps,  and  soothf: 

her  soul. 
With  soft  enchantments  and  divine  control  I 
Be  near !    sweet    guardians  I    watch    hti 

sacred  rest. 
When  slumber  folds  her  in  his  magic  vest 
Around  her,  smiling,  let  your  forms  arise. 
Returned  in  dreams,  to  bless  her  mental 

eyes  ; 
Efface  the  memory  of  your  last  farewell, 
Ol  glowing  joys,  of  radiant  prospects,  tfij ; 
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Hie  sweat  communion  of  the  past,  renew. 
Reviving  former  scenes,  arrayed  in  softer 
hue. 

Be  near,  when  death,  in  virtue's  brightest 

hour,  [power ; 

Calls  up  each  pang,  and  summons  all  his 

Oh  !  then,   transcending  Fancy's  loveliest 

dream, 
Then  let  your  forms,  unveiled,  around  her 

beam  ; 
Then  waft  the  visions  of  unclouded  light, 
A  burst  of  glory,  on  her  closing  sight  1 
Wake  from  the  harp  of  heaven  the  immor- 
tal strain, 
To  hush  the  final  agonies  of  pain  ; 
With    rapture's   flame,   the    parting   soul 

illume, 
And  smile  triumphant  through  the  shadov/)' 
gloom. 

Oh  !  still  be  near,  when  darting  into  day, 
Th'  exulting  spirit  leaves  her  bonds  of  clay, 


Be  yours  to  guide  her  fluttering  wing  on 

high. 
O'er  many  a  world,  ascending  to  the  sky ; 
There  let  your  presence,  once  her  earihly 

joy,  [with  alloy; 

Though  dimmed  vrith  tears,  and  clouded 
Now  form  her  bliss  on  that  celestial  shore, 
Where  death  shall  sever  kindred  hearts  no 

more. 
Yes  !  in  the  noon  of  that  Elysian  clime, 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  anguish,  death,  or 

time  ;  [fire. 

Where  mind's  bright  eye,  with  renovated 
Shall  beam  on  glories — never  to  expire ; 
Oh  !  there,  th'  illumined  soul  may  fondly 

trust,  [dust ; 

More  pure,  more  perfect,  rising  from  the 
Those  mild  affections  whose  consoling  light 
Sheds  the  soft  moonbeam  on  terrestrial 

night; 
Sublimed,  ennobled,  shall  for  ever  glow. 
Exalting  rapture— not  assuaging  woe. 
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Thou,   bright   Futurity,   whose    prospect 

beams,  [dreams ; 

In  dawning  radiance  on  our  daylight 
Whose  lambent  meteors  and  ethereal  forms. 
Gild  the  dark  clouds,  and  gUtter  through 

the  storms ; 
On  thy  broad  canvas  fancy  loves  to  trace 
Her  brilliant  Iris,  drest  in  vi\'id  grace  ; 
Paints  fair  creations  in  celestial  dyes. 
Tints  of  the  mom  and  blushes  of  the  skies  ; 
And    bids    ner    scenes    perfection's    robe 

assume,  [bloom. 

The  mingling  flush  of  light,  and  life,  and 
Thou  bright  Futurity,  whose  morning-star 
Still  beams  unveiled,  unclouded  from  afar  ; 
Whose  lovely  vista  smiling  Hope  surveys. 
Through thedim  twihghtof  thesilvery  haze  ; 
Oh  !  let  the  muse  expand  her  wing  on  high, 
Thy  shadowy  realms,  thy  worlds  unknown 

descry  ! 
Let  her  clear  eyebeam,  flashing  lucid  light. 
Chase  from  thy  forms  th'  involving  shades 

of  night,  [tide  rays, 

Pierce  the  dark  clouds  that  veil  thy  noon- 
And  soar,  exulting,  in  mei-.idian  blaze 
In  bUss,  in  grief,  thy  radiant  scenes  bestow, 
The  zest  of  rapture,  or  the  balm  of  woe  ; 
For,  as  the  sunflower  to  her  idol  turns, 
Glows  in  his  noon,  and  kindles  as  he  bums ; 


Expands  her  bosom  to  th'  exalting  fire, 
Lives  but  to  gaze,  and  gazes  to  admire  ; 
E'en  so  to  thee,  the  mind  incessant  flies. 
From  thy  pure  soiurce  the  fount  of  joy 
supplies ,  [tnrows 

And  steals  from  thee  the  sunny  light  thaf 
A  brighter  blush  on  pleasure's  hring  rose  1 
To  thee  pale  sorrow  turns  her  eye  of  tears, 
Lifts  the  dim  curtain  of  unmeasured  years ; 
And  hails  thy  promised  land,  th'  Elysian 

shore. 
Where  weeping  virtue  shall  bewail  no  more ! 

[assail. 
Now,  while  the  sounds  of  martial  wrath 
While  the  red  banner  floats  upon  the 
gale ;  [bands, 

Wliile  dark  destruction,  with  his  legion- 
Waves  the  bright   sabre   o'er   devoted 
lands  ;  [the  air. 

While  War's  dread  comet  flashes  through 
And  fainting  nations  tremble  at  the  glare ; 
To  thee  Futurity .  from  scenes  like  these. 
Pale  fancy  turns,  for  heaven-imparted 

ease; 
Turns  to  behold,  in  thy  unclouded  skies 
The  orb  of  peace  in  bright  perspective 

rise; 
And  pour  around,  with  joy-diffusing  ray. 
Life  light,  and  glory,  in  a  flood  of  day. 
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rhou,  whose  loved  pre-^aice  and  benignant 
smile  [isle ; 

Has  beamed  effulgence  on  this  favoured 
Thou  !  the  fair  seraph,  in  immortal  state, 
Throned   on   the  rainbow,    heaven's   em- 
blazoned gate ;  [breeze 
Thou,  whose  mild  whispers  in  the  summer 
Control  the  storm,  and  undulate  the  seas. 
Spirit  of  mercy  !  oh,  return,  to  bring 
Palm  in  thy  wreath,  and  ' '  healing  on  thy 

wing  !" 
Compose  each  passion  to  th'  eternal  will, 
Say  to  the  hurricane  of  war, — "  Be  still," 
"  Vengeance,  expire  ;  thy  reign,  ambition, 
cease ;  [peace." 

Beam,  Ught  of  heaven,  triumphant  star  of 

Is  this  the  muse's  wild,  illusive  dream, 

An  airy  picture,  an  ideal  theme  ? 

Shall  death  sti/l  ride  victorious  o'er  the 

slain,  [plain  ? 

And  his  "pale  charger"  desolate  the 
Ne'er  shall   revenge   her  vulture-pinion 

fold,  [withhold? 

Close  her  dark  eye,  her  lightning-arm 

Still  must  oppression  cause  th"  eternal  strife. 
And  breathe  dire  mildew  o'er  the  blooms  of 

life? 
Must  war  still  ravage  with  his  car  of  fire, 
And  victim  myriads  in  the  blaze  expire? 

Supernal  Power  1  on  suffering  earth  look 

down. 
Tyrannic  might  shall  perish  in  thy  frown. 
Oh  I  deign  to  speed  that  blest,  appointed 

time,  [every  clime  I 

When  peace  and  faith  shall  smile  on 
But  first  in  clouds,  the  dark,  eventful  day, 
Oh,  wrath,  avenging  wrath  !   must  roll 

away  !  [must  wave, 

Thy  sword,  oh,  Justice  !  o'er  the  world 
Ere  Mercy  dawn,  to  triumph  and  to  save. 

Shades  of  the  prophet-bards !  majestic  train, 
Who  seized  the  harp  from  Inspiration's  fane, 
And,  fired  and  Ruided  by  divine  control, 
Woke  every  chord  to  rapture  and  to  soul  I 
Shades  of  the  prt)[)het-bards !  in  days  of  old, 
Whosegifted  hands  the  leaf  of  fate  unrolled ; 
Whose  prescient  eyes  undiinmed  by  age  or 

tears. 
Explored  the  avenue  of  distant  years  ; 
Did  those  blest  eyes  th"  enchanted  scene 

survey 
Of  smiling  concord's  universal  sw.Hy  ? 
And  did  your  hearts  with  joy  exulting  bt'ri), 
To  see  her  Paradise  on  earth  return  <• 


Yes  !  hallowed  seers  I  to  you  the  bliss  wa.« 

given,  [heaven  I 

To  read  unveiled,    the  dread  decrees  oi 

You  saw  th'  oppressor's  might  in  judgment 

hurled, 
A  storm  of  vengeance  on  the  guilty  world  ! 
Beheld  his  throne  reversed,  his  empire  past, 
And  peace  and  joy  descend,  serene,  at  last. 

So  when  impetuous  winds  forget  to  rave. 
And  sunset  radiance  trembles  o'er  the 
wave :  [deep. 

Sweet  Eve  advancing  o'er  the  summer- 
Charms  every  billow,  every  breeze  to  sleep. 

Dawn,  age  of  bliss  !  but  ere  thy  morn  sliall 

rise, 
And  waft  a  chain  of  cherubs  from  the  skies  ; 
The  foes  of  man,  who  mark  their  deathful 
way,  [dismay : 

With  tears  of  blood,  and  earthquakes  of 
These,  these  must  fall,  a  desolating  band. 
Fall  by  the  darts,  in  Retribution's  hand  ; 
And  tyrants  vanquished,  humbled  in  the 
dust,  [just  I 

Kneel  at  her  shrine,  and  own  the  sentence 
Then  wave,  oh,  Albion  I    wave  thy  sword 

again, 
Call  thy  brave  champions  to  the  battle  plain/ 
Rise,  might  of  nations  !  ardent  to  oppose 
The  rushing  torrent  of  unpitying  foes  1 
Soon  shall  they  own  that  freedom's  cause 

inspires. 
Undaunted  spirit  and  resistless  fires  ! 
Rise  !  all  combined,    ' '  in  arms,  in  heart, 

the  same," 
The  ariris  of  honour  and  the  heart  of  f!ame. 
Nor  check  th'  avenging  sword,  the  patriot- 
spear, 
Till  stem  Ambition  falls,  in  mid  career  ! 
Then  let  the  falchion  sleep,  the  combat 

cease, 
The  sun  of  conquest  light  the  path  of  peace, 
Let  the  green  laurel  with  tlie  palm  entwine. 
And  rear  on  trophies  bright,  her  firm,  eter- 
nal shrine. 

Dawn,  age  of  bliss  I  the  wounds  of  discord 

close. 
Furl  the  red  standard,  bid  the  sword  repose, 
Fhen  o'er  the  globe  let  worshipped  freedom 

smile, 
Briglit  as  in  Albion's  truth-illumined  isle  I 
I  ler  Grecian  temple  rear  on  every  shore, 
Where  every  knee  shall  bend  and  heart 

adore  I 
Queen  of  thevahant  arm,  the  warrior-breast. 
Light  of  the  ocean  I  day-star  of  the  west : 
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Oh  !  Albion,  Liberty's  immortal  fane, 
Empress  of  isles  !  palladium  of  the  main  ! 
Thougii   thy  loud   thunders   through   the 

world  resound,  [round, 

Though  thy  red  lightnings  flash  victorious 
Though  nations  own,   in  many  a  distant 

chme, 
Thy  arm  triumphant,  as  thy  name  sublime; 
Rock  of  the  waves !    though  proud,  from 

zone  to  zone 
Extend  the  pillars  of  thy  naval  throne  ; 
Around  thy  coast  though  wild  destruction 

roars,  [shores  ; 

Yet  calm  and  fertile  smile  thy  favoured 
In  emerald  verdure  blooms  thy  sunny  plain, 
And  the  dark  war-blast  rolls  without — in 

vain !  [eye. 

Though  flames  of  valour,  kindling  in  thme 
Brave  every  storm,  and  every  foe  defy  ; 
Yet  soft  beneath,  its  milder  beam,  serene, 
Luxuriance  blossoms  o'er  the  glowing  scene; 
Fair  laugh  thy  vales,  no  deathful  sounds 

assail,  [gale ; 

Mirth  warbles  free,  and  music  swells  the 
While  firm  in  might,  thy  victor-arm  extends, 
Death   to  thy  foes,  and  succour   to   thy 

friends  ! 

Thus  potent  Prospero's  creative  spell 
Bade  the  wild  surge  in  mountain  fury  swell ; 
Called  up  the  spirits  of  the  raging  deep, 
Aroused  the  whirlwind,  o'er  the  waves  to 

sweep ; 
But  on  th'  enchanted  isle,  his  fair  domain, 
Raised  the  bright  vision  of  the  sylphid  train  ; 
And  bade  soft  notes,  and  fairy- warbled  airs, 
Melt  o'er  the  sense,  and  lull  corroding  cares. 

Vet,  Queen  of  Isles,  though  peace,  vilb 

angel- form, 
Smile  on  thy  cliffs,  regardless  of  the  storm  ; 
Favoured  of  heaven  !  e'en  thou,  though 

distant  far. 
Hast  wept  the  horrors  of  relentless  war  : 
E'en  thou  hast  mourned  o'er  many  a  hero's 

bier,  [tear, 

Graced  with  thy  laurels,  hallowed  with  thy 
For  those  whose  arms,  whose  blood  pre- 

sen'ed  thee  free  [thee  ?) 

(Who  would  not  bleed,  O  peerless  isle  !  for 
For  thosewho,  faUing  on  their  subject  wave. 
Made  the  dark  billow  glory's  proudest  grave; 
How  oft  has  anguish  taught  thy  tears  to  flow, 
Thy  sighs,  despondence — and  thine  accents, 

woe! 

Yes,  thou  hast  mourned  the  brave,  illustrious 

dead, 
Martyrs  for  thee,  by  faith  and  valoiir  led  ; 


When  he,  the  warrior  of  the  patriot  glow. 
Whose  ebbing  hfe  blood  stained  Canadian 

snow  ; 
When  thy  own  Wolfe,  by  all  thy  spirit  fired, 
Triumphant  fought,  exulted,  and  expired  ; 
Gave  to  thy  fame  the  last,   the  lingering 

breath. 
The  joy  in  agony,  the  smile  in  death. 
How  swelled  thy  heart,  with  blended  feel- 
ing's tide.  [pride. 
How  sorrow  paled  the  kmdling  cheek  of 
And  the  bright  garland  purchased  by  his 
doom,  [bloom ! 
Seemed  half-despoiled,  and  withering  in  its 

Yes,  when  thy  Nelson,  matchless  in  the 

fight. 
Bade  nations  own  thee  of  resistless  might ; 
And  pouring  on  their  heads  destruction's 

flame, 
Closed  in  its  dreadful  blaze  a  life  of  fame  ; 
When  the  red  star  of  conquest  and  of  powei 
Beamed  in  full  zenith  on  his  parting  hour  ; 
Dispersed    the    shadows    of    surrounding 

gloom, 
And  shed  meridian  lustre— on  his  tomb  ; 
Then  the  sad   tears  which   mourned  thy 

gallant  son,  [won  ; 

Dimmed  the  fair  trophies  by  his  prowess 
Then  patriot-sighs  and  consecrated  grief, 
Embalmed  the  memory  of  the  imdaunted 

chief : 
Pale,  weeping  victory  tore  her  laxirel  crown, 
And  tuned  to  sorrow's  dirge  the  clarion  ol 

renown. 

And  thou,  firm  leader  of  the  intrepid  host, 

Which  braved  each  peril  on  Iberia's  coast. 

Thy  name,  oh,  Moore,  through  long,  suc- 
ceeding years, 

Shall  claim  the  tribute  of  thy  country's  tears; 

Oh,  firm  in  faith,  in  countless  dangers 
proved. 

In  spirit  lofty,  and  by  death  unmoved  ! 

Thine  was  the  towering  soul,  disdaining 
fear, 

And  fatal  valour  closed  thy  bright  career. 

Illustrious  Leader  !  in  that  hour  of  fate. 

When  hope  and  terror  near  the  suflerer  wait; 

When  the  pale  cheek  and  fading  eye 
proclaim  [frame; 

The  last  long  struggle  of  the   trembhng 

When  the  fierce  death-pang  vibrates  every 
sense, 

And  fainting  nature  shudders  in  suspense  ; 

E'en  then  thy  bosom  felt  the  patriot-flame, 

Still  beat  the  quivering  pulse  at  Albion'5 
name, 
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In  iAai  dread  hour  thy  thoughts  to  Albion 

flew, 
Thy  parting  thrill  of  life,  thy  latest  throb 

was  true ! 

fllustrious  Leader  I  on  that  awful  day, 
When  war  and  horror  frowned  in  dark|array; 
When  vengeance  waved  her  fire-flag  o'er 

the  slain, 
And  carnage  hovered  o'er  Corunna's  plain ; 
Faint  with  fatigue  and  s:  reaming  with  their 

blood, 
How  nobly  firm  thy  hand  of  heroes  stood. 
'Twas  theirs  unmoved,   unconquered,    to 

oppose  [foes ; 

Pain,    famine,    danger,    and    unnumbered 
Nor  toil,  nor  want,  nor  sickness  then  sub- 
dued. 
The  "  Lion-heart '  of  British  fortitude  ; 
E'en  /Aen  those  humbled  foes  their  might 

deplored,  [tannia's  sword  • 

And  owned  tfiat  conquest  waved  Bri- 
E'en  then  they  fought,  intrepid, undismayed, 
Death  in  their  charge  and  lightning  on 

their  blade  1 
Yes,  warrior  band,  by  noblest  ardour  led, 
True  to  the  last,  yc  triumphed  while  ye 

bled; 
Serene  in  pain,  exulting  "midst  alarms. 
Bold,  firm,  invincible,  your  matchless  arms ; 
Then   Freedom  reared  her  victor-flag  on 

high,  [every  eye  ; 

Glowed  in  each  heart  and  flashed  from 
England  1  thy  glory  every  bosom  swelled, 
England  I  thy  spirit  every  arm  impelled  ; 
Moore,  thy  brigiit  sun  in  fame,  in  victory 

set,  [with  regret ! 

Though  dimmed  with  tears,  though  clouded 
Yet  shall    thy   trophies    rear,    to  distant 

time,  [sublime. 

High  on  thy  native  shore  a  cenotaph 
But,  ah  !  bold  Victory  !  can  thy  festal  train, 
Thy  purple  streamers,  or  thy  choral  strain  ; 
Can  thy  proud  spear,  in  wreaths  immortal 

drest. 
Thy  radiant  panoply,  thy  wavy  crest ; 
Can  these  one    grief,   one    bosom    pang 

beguile. 
Or  teach  despair  one  heart  reviving  smile? 
Tint  the  pile  cheek  with  pleasure's  man- 
tling hue. 
Light  the  dim  eye  with  joy  and  lustre  new  ? 
Or  check  one  sigh,  one  sad,  yet  fruitless 
tear,  [bier  ? 

Fond   love  devotes  to   martyred  valour's 
Lo  I  where,  with  pallid  look  and  suppliant 
hands,  [stands ; 

Ncta  the  cold  urn  ih'    imploring  mother 


Fixed  is  her  eye,  her  anguish  cannot  weep, 

There  all  her  hopes  with  youthful  virtue 

sleep !  [displayed 

There  sleeps  the  son,  whose  opening  years 

Each  flattering  promise,  doomed  so  soon  to 

fade. 
Too  brave,  too  ardent,  on  the  field  he  fell. 
Fame  hovered  near,  and  Conquest  rung 
his  knell.  [breast, 

But  could  their  pomp  console  her  wounded 
Dispel  one  sigh,  or  lull  one  care  to  rest  ? 
Ah,  suffering  Parent,  fated  still  to  mourn. 
Ah,  wounded  heart, — he  never  shah  return. 

He  fell !  that  eye  of  soft  and  varying  ray, 
Where  warm  expression  kindled  into  day. 
Where  ardour  sparkled,    where  aftection 

beamed,  [streamed ; 

And    youth    and    hope    in    living    lustre 
That  voice  beloved,  whose  bliss-imparting 

tone,  [own ; 

Bade  her  fond   heart  its   thrilling  magic 
That   manthng    cheek,    where    animation 

glowed,  [bestowed ; 

Spread   the   rich  bloom,    the  vivid   flush 
That  briUiant  eye  is  closed  in  shades  ol 

night,  [bright  I 

That  voice  is  hushed,  that  cheek  no  longer 
'Twas  hers  when  hope  one   meteor-beam 

had  given,  [heaven  !) 

(Fair  form  of  light !  sweet  fugitive  of 
To  see  dark  clouds  obscure  the  rainbow- 
dream,  [gleam ! 
Watch  its  pale  sunset,  and  its  closing 
To  see  the  last,  the  hngering  bliss  depart, 
The  lonely  Day-star  of  her  widowed  heart  1 
He   fell  ! — her  woe,    her    soul-consuming 

grief 
Mourns  in  no  language,  seeks  for  no  relief ; 
Forbids  the  mind  in  sympathy  to  glow. 
The  voice  to  murmur,  and  the  tear  to  flow  ; 
But  deep  within,  enshrined  in  silent  sway. 
Dwells  on   each   nerve — and   withers    life 

away. 

Or  see  yon  Orphan  maid,  in  beauty's  bloom, 
Fair  lovely  mourner  o'er  a  Father's  tomb  ; 
For  him,  far  distant  on  the  battle  plain, 
She  prayed,  and  wished,  and  wept — alas  I — 

in  vain  ;  [breath. 

No    tender    friend    received    his    parting 
No  filial  sweetness  cheered   the  hour  of 

death—  [share 

For,  ah  I  when  nature  most  demands  to 
The  smile  of  tenderness,  the  hand  of  care. 
E'en  then,  deserted  on  the  field,  he  bled  ; 
Unknown,    unmarked,   his    gvULmt   spuil 

ilol  : 
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Lx) !  where  she  weeps  forlorn,  in  anguish 

lost, 
A  frail  mimosa,  blighted  by  the  frost  ; 
Who  now  shall  guard  the  blossom  of  her 

youth, 
The  gem  of  innocence,  the  flower  of  truth  ? 
Sweet  hapless    maid,    thy  only  friend  is 

gone, 
Hope    lingering    smiles,    and    points  to 

heaven  alone. 

Ah,  who  can  tell  the  thousands  doomed  to 

moan,  [known? 

Condemned  by  war,  to  hopeless  grief  un- 
Thou,  laureate  Victor !  when  thy  blazoned 

shield,  [field  ; 

Wears  the  proud  emblems  of  the  conquered 
When  trophies  ghtter  on  thy  radiant  car, 
And  thronging  myriads  hail  thee  from  afar  : 
When  praise  attunes  her  spirit-breathing 

lyre,  [fire  ; 

Swells  every  tone,  wakes  every  chord  of 
Then    could    thine    eyes    each    drooping 

mourner  see,  [thee  ; 

Behold  each  hopeless  anguish,  caused  by 
Hear,  for  each  measure  of  the  votive  strain, 
The  rending  sigh  that  murmurs  o'er  the 

slain  ;  [wave. 

See,  for  each  banner  fame  and  victory 
Some  sufferer  bending  o'er  a  soldier's  grave ; 
How  would  that  scene,   with    grief   and 

horror  fraught,  [ing  thought ! 

Chill  the  warm  glow,  and  check  th'  exult- 
E'en  in    that  hour,  that  gay,   triumphal 

hour,  [power ; 

'Midst  the  bright  pageants  of  applause  and 
When  at  thy  name  th'  adoring  paans  rise, 
And  waft  thy  deeds  in  incense  to  the  skies  ; 
Fame  in  thine  eyes  would  veil  her  towering 

plume, 
And  Victory's  laurels  lose  their  fairest  bloom. 

Power  of  the  ruthless  arm,  the  deathful 

spear, 

Unmoved,  unpitying,  in  thy  dread  career  ; 

Whom  no  sad  cries,  no  mournful  scenes 
impede, 

Melt  thy  proud  heart,  and  cia-b  thy  light- 
ning speed  ; 

Around  whose  throne  malignant  spirits 
wait. 

Whose  path  is  ruin,  and  whose  arm  is  fate  ! 

Stern,  dark  Ambition  1  Typhon  of  the 
world  !  [hurled  I 

Thine  are  the  darts,  o'er  man  in  vengeance 

'Tis  thine,  where  nature  smiles  with  young, 
delight,  [blight  ; 

Willi   fiery   wing,  to  spread  Oppression's 


To  blast   the  realms  wiCii   rich  profusion 

crowned. 
Like  the  dire  Upas,  tainting  all  around  ! 
Thus  o'er  the  southern  climes,  luxuriant 
lands,  [expands ; 

\^'■here  spreads  the  olive,  where  the  vine 
The  dread  volcano  bids  the  torrent  sweep, 
Rolls  the  fierce  lava   burning  down  the 

steep  ; 
Life,  beauty,  verdure,  fated  to  destroy, 
Blast  every  bloom,  and  wither  every  joy  ! 
Sweet  orange  groves,  with  fruit  and  blos- 
soms fair,  [air ; 
Which  breathed  the  soul  of  fragrance  on  the 
Vineyards  that  blushed,  with  mantling  clus- 
ters graced 
Gay  domes,  erected  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
These  mingled  all  in  one  resistless  fire,  ' 
Flame  to  the  skies,  fair  Nature's  funeral  pyre 

Ambition  !    vainly   wouldst  thou  gild  thy 

name. 
With  spacious  rays  of  conquest  and  of  fame; 
Truth  waves  her  wand !  from  her  all-piercing 

eye. 
From  her  Ithuriel-spear,  thy  glories  fly ! 
In  vain  to  thee  may  suppliant  mercy  kneel. 
Plead  with  soft  voice,  and  deprecate  the 

steel ! 
Look  up,  with  seraph-eye,  in  tears  benign. 
Smile  through  each  t-ear,  with    eloquence 

divine ; 
In  vain  implore  thee  to  relent  and  spare, 
With    cherub-mien    and     soul-dissolving 

prayer : 
Lost  are  those  accents  of  melodious  chai-ms, 
'Midst  the  loud  clangour  of  surrounding 

arms ; 
Thy  heart  of  adamant  repels  the  strain , 
Mercy  !  thy  prayer,  thy  tear,  thy  hope,  is 

vain. 

But  can  remorse,  despotic  power  !  prevail, 
And  wound  thy  bosom  through  the  "  twisted 

mail?"  [science  felt, 

Say,    can  his  frown,  by  shuddering  con- 
Pierce  the  dark  soul  which  mercy  cannot 

melt  ?  [way, 

No,  tyrant !  no,  when  conquest  points  tliy 
And  lights  thy  track — the  blood-path  of 

dismay ; 
E'en  then  his  darts,  though  barbed  with 

fiery  pain,  [disdain. 

Fall  from  thy  woundless  heart,  averted  by 

Power  of  the  ruthless  arm,  we  see  thy  form, 
Tov/er  midst  the  darkness  of  the  gathering 
storm : 
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We  see  thy  saDre  with  portentous  blaze. 
Flash  o'er  tb''  nations,  trembling  as  they 

gaze  ; 
And  lo !  we  hear  thine  awful  voice  resound, 
While  fear  and  wonder  faint,  through  em- 
pires round  !  [power  ! 
"  Realms  of  the  globe,  submit !  adore  my 
Mine  the  red  falchion,  practised  to  devour ! 
Mine,  dark  destruction's  torch  of  lurid  light, 
Mine,  her  keen  scimitar's  resistless  might ! 
Chiefs !  patriots  !  heroes  !  kneeling  at  my 
shrine,  [resign ! 
Your  arms,  your  laurels,  and  your  fame, 
Bend,  ye  proud  isles  !  my  dread  behest 
obey  1  [sway ! 
Yield,  prostrate  nations !  and  confess  my 
Lo !  thebrightensignsofsupremecommand, 
Flame  on  my  brow,  and  glitter  in  my  hand ! 
Lo  !  at  my  throne  what  vanquished  myriads 

wait, 
My  look,  decision !  and  my  sceptre,  fate  ! 
Ye  lands,  ye  monarchs  !  bow  the  vassal- 
knee  ! 
World,  thou  art  mine  !  and  I  alone  am  free ; 
For  who  shall  dare,  with  dauntless  heart 
advance,  [lance !" 

Rouse  my  dread  arm,  and  brave  my  potent 
Relentless  power !  thy  deeds  from  age  to 

age, 
Btain  the  fair  annals  of  th'  impartial  page ! 
O'er  the  mild  beam  of  order,  silvery  bright, 
Long  have  thy  votaries  poured  the  clouds 
of  night,  [plenty  smiled, 

And  changed  the   loveliest  realms,  where 
To  the  lone  desert  and  abandoned  wild  I 

Ye  western  regions  of  a  brighter  zone, 
Ye  lands  that  bowed  at  Montezuma's  throne. 
Where  vivid  nature  wears  the  richest  dyes, 
Matured  to  glory  by  exulting  skies  ; 
Scenes  of  luxuriance  I  o'''r  your  blooming 

pride, 
How  ruin  swept  the  desolating  tide  ! 
When  the  fierce  Cortes  poured  his  faithless 

train. 
O'er  the  gay  treasures  of  your  fervid  reign ; 
Taught  the  pure    streams    with    crimson 

stains  to  flow, 
Made  the  rich  vales  a  wilderness  of  woe  I 
And  swelled  each  breeze  of  soft  ambrosial 

air, 
With  cries  of  death  and  murmurs  of  despair, 

Peruvian  realms  I  where  wealth  resplendent 
sliines,  [mines  ; 

Throned  in  full  glory,  'midst  your  diamond 

Where  vegetation  spreads  her  brightest 
hiies,  [dews  ; 

Cursed  by  soft  airs,  and  balm-d«scendinp[ 


Where  all  his  beams,  the  worshipped  sur 

bestows, 
And  Flora's  empire  to  perfection  glows  ; 
O'er   your  gay  plains.  Ambition  spreads 

alarms,  [arms. 

When  stern  Pizarro  rushed  with  conquering 
Despoiled  your  wealth,  and  ravaged  all  your 

charms  ! 
Ferocious  leader !  his  aspiring  soul, 
Nor  fear  could  tame,  nor  social  ties  control  I 
Ardent  and  firm,  in  countless  dangers  bold, 
Dark — savage — fierce — to  faith,  to  mercy — 

cold. 

Then   was  the  sword  to  dire  oppression 
given,  [heaven  ! 

Her  vulture-wing    obscured   the   light    o\ 
Through  many  a  plantain  shade,  and  cedar 
grove,  [love ; 

Where  the  blest  Indian  carolled  joy  and 
The  war-note  swelled  upon  the  zephyr's 
calm,  [of  palm  ! 

The  wood-nymph.  Peace,  forsook  her  bowers 
And  Freedom  fled,  to  Andes'  heights  un- 
known, 
xMajestic  Solitude's  primeval  throne  ! 
Where  Echo  sleeps,  in  loneliness  profound, 
Hears  not  a  step,  nor  quivers  at  a  sound  I 
Yet  there  the  genius  of  eternal  snows. 
Marked  far  beneath  a  scene  of  death  dis- 
close ! 
Saw  the  red  combat  raging  on  the  plain. 
Heard  the  deep  dirge  that  murmured  o'ei 

the  slain  ! 
While  stern  Ambition  waked  th'  exulting 

cry. 
And  waved  his  blazing  torch,  and  meteor- 
flag,  on  high. 

Yet,  ah !  not  there,  vindictive  power  !  alone, 
Has  lawless  carnage  reared  thy  towering 

throne ;  [age, 

For  Europe's  polished  realms,  through  every 
Have  mourned  thy  triumphs  and  bewailed 

thy  ragi; !  [land. 

Though  soft  refinement  there,  o'er  every 
Spread  the  mild  empire  of  her  silver  wand ; 
Erect  supreme,  her  light  Corinthian  fane, 
Tune  the  sweet   lyre,   and  modulate  the 

strain ;  [soar, 

Though  Genius  there,  on  Rapture's  pinions 
And  worlds  of  ether  and  of  lire  explore  ; 
There,  though  Religion  smile  with  seraph 

eye,  [sky, 

And  shed  her  gifts,  like  manna  from  the 
While   Faith   and   Hope,    exulting  in  her 

sight, 
Pour  the  fiill  noon  of  glory's  living  liyht ; 
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There  still  Ambition  bids  his  victims  bleed, 
Still  rolls  his  whirlwind,   with  destructive 

speed  ! 
Still  in  his  flame,  devoted  realms  consume, 
Fled  is  their  smile  and  withered  is  their 

bloom  ! 
With  every  charm  has  Nature's  lavish  hand 
Adorned,  sweet  Italy  !  thy  favoured  land  ! 
There  Summer  laughs,  with  glowing  aspect 

fair,  [hair ;" 

Unfolds  her  tints,  and  "  waves  her  golden 
Bids  her  hght  sylphs  delicious  airs  convey, 
On  their  soft  pinions,  waving  as  they  play; 
O'er   clustered  grapes    the  lucid    mantle 

throw,  [glow ! 

And  spread  gay  life  in  one  empurpling 
Paint  all  the  rainbow  on  perennial  flowers. 
And    shed    exuberance    o'er    thy    myrtle 

bowers ! 
Verdure  in  every  shade  thy  woods  display, 
Where  soft  gradations  melt  in  hght  away  ! 
And  vernal  sweets,  in  rich  profusion  blow, 
E'en  'midst  the  reign  of  sohtude  and  snow  ; 
Yet  what  avail  the  bright  ambrosial  stores. 
Which  gay  redundance  o'er   thy   region 

pours  ? 
Devoted  land  !  from  long-departed  time, 
The  chosen  theatre  of  war  and  crime ; 
What  though  for  thee  transcendent  suns 

arise. 
The  myrtle  blossoms,  and  the  zephyr  sighs ; 
What    though    for    thee    again    Arcadia 

blooms,  [illumes ; 

And  cloudless  radiance  all  thy  realm 
There  still  has  Rapine  seized  her  jnelding 

prey,  [bounded  sway ; 

There  still  Oppressior  spreads  th'  un- 
There  oft  has  War  each  blooming  charm 

effaced. 
And  left  the  glowing  vale  a  bleak,  deserted 

waste. 

Is  there  a  land,  M'here  halcyon  peace  has 

reigned, 
From  age  to  age,  in  glory  unprofaned  ? 
Has  dwelt  serenely  in  perpetual  rest, 
"  Heaven  in  her  eye,"  and  mercy  in  her 

breast, 
Ah,  no  !  from  clime  to  clime,  with  ruthless 

train, 
Has  War  still  ravaged  o'er  the  blasted  plain' 
His  lofty  banner  to  the  winds  unfurled. 
And  swept  the  storm  of  vengeance  o'er  the 

world. 

Vet,  oh  !   stem  god  I    if    cisr  conscious 

right. 
If  ever  justice  armed  thee  for  the  fight ; 


If  e'er  fair  truth  approved  thy  dread  career, 

Smiled  on  thy  track  and  curbed  thy  dread- 
ful spear ; 
Ninv  may  the  generous  heart  exulting  see, 
Those  righteous  powers  in  amity  with  thee . 
For  never,  never,  in  a  holier  catise, 
Nor  sanctioned  e'er  by  purer,  nobler  laws  ; 
Has  Albion  seized  the  sabre  and  the  shield, 
Or  rushed  impetuous  to  the  ensanguined 
field. 

Oh !    when  that  cause  triumphant    shall 

prevail, 
And  Freedom's  foes  her  ark  no  more  assail ; 
Then  might  thy  smile,  sweet  Peace  !  thy 

angel-form  [the  storm  • 

Beam  through  the  clouds,  and  tranquillize 
Lo  i  to  the  Muse's  bright  prophetic  eyes, 
Wliat  scenes  unfold,  what  radiant  visions 

rise  ; 
See  hand  in  hand,  and  wafted  from  above, 
Celestial  Mercy,  and  angelic  love  ! 
Lo  !  from  the  regions  of  the  morning-star, 
Descending  seraphs  bear  their  sun-brighl 

car. 

"  High  the  peaceful  streamers  wave, 
'  Lo  !'  they  sing,  '  we  come  to  save ; 
Come  to  smile  on  every  shore, 
Truth  and  Eden  to  restore  ; 
Come,  the  balm  of  joy  to  bring. 
Borne  on  softest  gales  of  spring ; 
Rapttire,  swell  the  choral  voice, 
Favoured  earth,  rejoice,  rejoice. 

'  •  Now  the  work  of  death  is  o'er. 
Sleep,  thou  sword  !  to  wake  no  more  : 
Never  more  Ambition's  hand 
Shall  wave  thee  o'er  a  trembling  land, 
Never  more,  in  hopeless  anguish. 
Caused  by  thee,  shall  virtue  languish 
Rapture,  swell  the  choral  voice. 
Favoured  earth,  rejoice,  rejoice. 

"  Cease  to  flow,  thou  purple  flood, 
Ceasd  to  fall,  ye  tears  of  blood  ; 
Swell  no  more  the  clarion's  breath, 
Wake  no  more  the  song  of  death  ; 
Rise,  ye  hymns  of  concord,  rise. 
Incense,  worthy  of  the  skies  ; 
^A^ake  the  paean,  tune  the  voice, 
Favoured  earth,  "ejoice,  rejoice. 

"  Nature,  smile  1  thy  \ivid  grace, 
Now  no  more  shall  war  deface  ; 
Airs  of  spring,  oh  I  sweetly  breathe, 
Summer !  twine  thy  fairest  wreath  : 
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Not  the  warrior's  bier  to  spread, 
Not  to  crown  the  victor's  head  ; 
But  with  flowers  of  every  hue, 
Love  and  mercy's  path  to  strew; 
Swell  to  heaven  the  choral  voice, 
Favoured  earth,  rejoice,  rejoice. 

"  Sleep,  ambition  !  rage,  expire ! 
Vengeance  !  fold  thy  wing  of  fire ! 
Close  thy  dark  and  lurid  eye, 
Bid  thy  torch,  forsaken,  die  ; 
Furl  thy  banner,  waving  proud. 
Dreadful  as  the  thundercloud  ; 
Shall  destruction  blast  the  plain  ? 
Shall  the  falchion  rage  again  ? 
Shall  the  sword  thy  bands  dissever  ? 
Never,  sweet  Affection  !  never  ! 

As  the  halcyon  o'er  the  ocean. 

Lulls  the  billow's  wild  commoticr., 

So  we  bid  dissension  cease. 

Bloom,  O  amaranth  of  peace  ! 

Twine  the  spear  with  vernal  roses. 

Now  the  reign  of  discord  closes  ; 

Goddess  of  th'  unconquered  isles. 

Freedom  !  triumph  in  our  smiles. 

Blooming  youth,  and  wisdom  hoary 

Bards  of  fame,  and  sons  of  glory ; 

Albion  !  pillar  of  the  main, 

Monarchs,  nations,  join  the  strain  ; 

Swell  to  heaven  th"  exulting  voice  ; 

Mortals,  triumph  !  earth  rejoice." 

Oh  !  blissful  song,  and  shall  thy  notes  re- 
sound. 

While  joy  and  wonder  bend  entranced 
around  ? 

And  shall  thy  music  float  on  every  breeze. 

Melt  on  the  shores  and  warble  o'er  the  seas  ? 


Oh  !  mercy,  love,  ambassadors  of  heavea. 
And  shall  your  sunshine  to  mankind  bt 

given? 
Hope,  is  thy  tale  a  visionary  theme  ? 
Oh  !  smile,  supernal  power,  and  reahze  the 

dream  ! 
And  thou,  the  radiant  messenger  of  truth, 
Decked  with  perennial  charms,  unfading 

youth ;  fdiffuse 

Oh  !  thou,  whose  pinions  as  mey  wave. 
All  Hybla's  fragrance  and  all  Hermon's 

dews ;  [serene, 

Thou,  in  whose  cause  have  martyrs  died 
In  soul  triumphant,  and  august  in  mien  ; 
Oh  !  bright  Religion,  spread  thy  spotless 

robe. 
Salvation's  mantle,  o'er  a  guilty  globe  ; 
Oh  !  let  thine  ark,  where'er  the  billows  roll. 
Borne  on  their  bosom,  float  from  pole  tc 

pole! 
Each  distant  isle  and  lonely  coast  explore. 
And  bear  the  olive-branch  to  every  shore  ; 
Come,  Seraph  !  come  :  fair  pity  in  thy  train. 
Shall  sweetly  breathe  her  soul-dissolving 

strain,  [beam. 

While  her  blue  eyes  through  tears  benignly 
Soft  as  the  moonhght,  quivering  on  the 

stream  ;  [shall  play. 

Come,  Seraph  !   come,   around   thy  form 
Diffusive  glories  of  celestial  day  ; 
Oh  !  let  each  clime  thy  noon  of  lustre  share, 
And  rapture  hail  the  perfect  and  the  fair  ; 
Let  peace  on  earth  resound  from  heaven 

once  more,  [pour ; 

And    angel-harps    th'    exultmg    anthems 
While  faith,  and  truth,  and  holy  wisdom 

bind, 
One  hallowed  zone — to  circle  all  mankind 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  WORKS  OF  ART  TO  ITALY. 

■'  Italia,  Italia !  O  tu  cui  die  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  ond'  hai 
Funesta  dote  d'iafiniti  guai, 
Che'n  fronte  scritte  per  gran  doglia  porte ; 
Deh,  fossi  tu  men  bella.  o  almen  piu  forte."— Fiucaja. 

["  The  French,  who  in  every  invasion  have  been  the  scourge  of  Italy,  and  have  rivalled  or 
lalher  surpassed  the  rapacity  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  un- 
paralleled collection  of  the  Vatican,  tore  its  Masterpieces  from  their  pedestals,  and,  dragging  them 
fiom  their  temples  of  marble,  transported  them  to  Paris,  and  consigned  them  to  the  dull  sullen 
halls,  or  rather  stables,  of  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  But  the  joy  of  discovery  was  short,  and  the  triumph 
of  taste  transitory,'  — Eustace's  Classical  Tour  throtigh  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.] 


Land  of  departed  fame !   whose  classic 

plains 
Have  proudly  echoed  to  immortal  strains  ; 
Whose  hallowed  soil  hath  given  the  great 

and  brave, 
Day-stars  of  life,  a  birthplace  and  a  grave ; 
Home  of  the  Arts !  where  glory's  faded 
smile  [ing  pile  ; 

Sheds  lingering  light  o'er  many  a  moulder- 
Proud  wreck  of  vanished  power,  of  splen- 
dour fled. 
Majestic  temple  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Whose  grandeur,  yet  contending  with  decay, 
Gleams  through  the  twilight  of  thy  glorious 

day; 
Though  dimmed  (hy  brightness,   riveted 

thy  chain, 
Vet,  fallen  Italy  !  rejoice  again  !  [gaze 

Lost,  lovely  Realm  !  once  more  'tis  thine  to 
On  the  rich  relics  of  sublimer  days. 

Awake,  ye  Muses  of  Etrurian  shades, 
Or  sacred  Tivoli's  romantic  glades  ; 
Wake,  ye  that  slumber  in  the  bowery  gloom 
Where  the  wild  ivy  shadows  Virgil's  tomb  ; 
Or  ye,  whose  voice,  by  Sorga's  lonely  wave, 
Swelled  the  deep  echoes  of  the  fountain's 

cave, 
Or  thrilled  the  soul  inTasso's  numbers  high, 
Those  magic  strains  of  love  and  chivalry  ; 
If  yet  by  classic  streams  ye  fondly  rove. 
Haunting  the  myrtle-vale,  the  laurel-grove  ; 
Oh !  rotise  once  more  the  daring  soul  of 

song,  [long. 

Seize  with  bold  hand  the  harp,  forgot  so 
And  hail,  with  wonted  pride,  those  works 

revered,  [deared. 

Hallowed  by  time,  by  absence  more  en- 

And  breathe  to  those  the  strain,  whose 

warrior-might  [fight ; 

Each  danger  stemmed,  prevailed  in  every 


Souls  of  unyielding  power,  to  storms  inured, 
Sublimed  by  peril,  and  by  toil  matured. 
Sing  of  that  Leader,  whose  ascendant  mind 
Could  rouse  the  slumbering  spirit  of  man- 
kind ;  [Eagle's  flight 
Whose  banners  tracked   the  vanquished 
O'ermanyaplain,  and  dark  Sierra'sheisht ; 
WTao  bade  once  more  the  wild,  heroic  lay, 
Record  the  deeds  of  Roncesvalles'  day ; 
Who,  through  each  mountain-pass  of  rock 
and  snow,  [struck  foe  ; 
An  Alpine   Huntsman   chased    the    fear- 
Waved  his  proud  standard  to  the  balmy 
gales,  [vales, 
Rich   Languedoc !   that   fan  thy  glowing 
And    'midst    those    scenes    renewed    th' 

achievements  high, 
Bequeathed  to  fame  by  England's  ancestry. 

Yet,  when  the  storm  seemed  hushed,  the 

conflict  past,  [last ! 

One  strife  remained — the  mightiest  and  the 

Nerved  for  the  struggle,  in  that  fateful  hour 

Untamed    Ambition    summoned    all    his 

power :  [were  there. 

Vengeance  and   Pride,  to  frenzy  roused. 
And  the  stem  might  of  resolute  Despair. 
Isle  of  the  free  1  'twas  then  thy  champions 

stood,  [flood ; 

Breasting  unmoved  the  combat's  wildest 
Sunbeam  of  Battle  !  then  thy  spirit  shone. 
Glowed  in  each  breast,  and  sunk  with  lift 

alone. 

O  hearts  devoted !  whose  illustrious  doom. 
Gave  there  at  once  your  triumph  and  your 

tomb, 
Ye,  firm  and  faithful,  in  th'  ordeal  tried 
Of  that  dread  strife,  by  Freedom  sanctified  ; 
Shrined,  not  entombed,  ye  rest  in  sacred 
earth,  [worth. 

Hallowed  by  deeds  of  more  than  moriaJ 
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What  though  to  mark  where  sleeps  heroic 

dust,  [bust, 

No  sculptured  trophy  rise,  or  breathing 
Yotirs,  on  the  scene  where  valour's  race  was 

run, 
A  prouder  sepulchre — the  field  ye  won  ! 
There  every  mead,  each  cabin's  lowly  name. 
Shall  live  a  watchword  blended  with  your 

fame ; 
And  well  may  flowers  suffice  those  graves 

to  crown 
That  ask  no  um  to  blazon  their  renown ! 
There  shall  the  Bard  in  future  ages  tread. 
And  bless  each  wreath  that  blossoms  o'er 

the  dead  ;  [wave 

Revere  each  tree,  whose  sheltering  branches 
O'er  the   low  mounds,  the  altars  of  the 

brave ; 
Pause  o'er  each  Warrior's  grass-grown  bed 

and  hear 
In  every  breeze,  some  name  to  glory  dear. 
And  as  the  shades  of  twilight  close  around, 
With  martial  pageants  people  all  the  ground. 
Thither  unborn  descendants  of  the  slain 
Shall  throng,  as  pilgrims,  to  some  holy  fane. 
While,   as  they  trace   each   spot,    whose 

records  tell,  [and  fell, 

Where  fought  their  fathers,  and  prevailed. 
Warm  in  their  souls  shall  loftiest  feelings 

glow,  [below ! 

Claiming  proud  kindred  with  the  dust 
And  many  an  age  shall  see  the  brave  repair, 
To  learn  the  Hero's  bright  devotion  there. 

And  well,   Ausonia !  may  that  field  of 

fame,  [claim. 

From  thee  one  song  of  echoing  triumph 
Land  of  the  lyre  1  'twas  there  th'  avenging 

sword  [restored ; 

Won  the  bright  treasures  to  thy  fanes 
Those  precious  trophies  o'er  thy  realms  that 

throw 
A  veil  of  radiance,  hiding  half  thy  woe, 
And  bid  the  stranger  for  awhile  forget 
How  deep  thy  fall,  and  deem  thee  glorious 

yet. 

Yes  !  fair  creations,  to  perfection  wrought, 
Embodied  visions  of  ascending  thought ! 
Forms  of  sublimity  1  by  Genius  traced, 
In  tints  that  vindicate  adoring  taste  ; 
Whose  bright  originals,  to  earth  unknown, 
Live  in  the  spheres  encircling  glory's  throne ; 
Models  of  art,  to  deathless  fame  consigned. 
Stamped  with  the  high-born   majesty  of 
mind ;  [restore 

Yes.  matchless  works  !  your  presence  shall 
One  beam  of  splendour  to  your  native  shore. 


And  her  sad  scenes  of  lost  renown  illume, 
As  the  bright  Sunset  gilds  some  Heros* 
tomb. 

Oh  !  ne'er,  in  other  climes,  though  many 

an  eye 
Dwelt  on  your  charms,  in  beaming  ecstasy 
Ne'er  was  it  yours  to  bid  the  soul  expand 
With  thoughts  so  mighty,  dreams  so  boldly 

grand,  [moan, 

As  in  that  realm,  where  each  faint  breeze's 
Seems  a  low  dirge  for  glorious  ages  gone ; 
Where  'midst  the  ruined  shrines  of  many  a 

vale. 
E'en  Desolation  tells  a  haughty  tale. 
And  scarce  a  fountain  flows,  a  rock  ascends, 
But   its   proud   name   with   song  eternal 

blends  I 

Yes  !  in  those  scenes  where  every  ancient 

stream 
Bids  memory  kindle  o'er  some  lofty  theme ; 
Where  every  marble  deeds  of  fame  records. 
Each  ruin  tells  of  Earth's  departed  lords ; 
And  the  deep  tones  of  inspiration  swell 
From   each  wild  Olive-wood  and  Alpine 

dell ;  [plains. 

Where  heroes  slumber,  on  their  battle 
'Midst  prostrate  altars,  and  deserted  fanes, 
And  Fancy  communes,  in  each  lonely  .spot, 
With  shades  of  those  who  ne'er  shall  be 

forgot ;  [imprest, 

There  was  your  home,  and  there  your  power 
With  tenfold  awe,  the  pilgrim's  glowing 

breast ;  [sighs. 

And,  as  the  wind's  deep  thrills,  and  mystic 
Wake  the  wild  harp  to  loftiest  harmonies. 
Thus    at    your    influence,    starting    from 

repose,  [rose. 

Thought,   Feeling,    Fancy,   into  grandeur 

Fair  Florence  !  Queen  of  Arno's  lovely 

vale  ! 
Justice  and  Truth  indignant  heard  thy  tale, 
And  sternly  smiled  in  retribution's  hour. 
To  wrest  thy  treasures  from  the  Spoiler's 

power. 
Too  long  the  spirits  of  thy  noble  dead 
Mourned  o'er  the  domes  they  reared  in 

ages  fled.  [graced. 

Those  classic  scenes  their  pride  so  richly 
Temples  of  genius,  palaces  of  taste, 
Too  long,  with  sad  and  desolated  mien. 
Revealed  where  conquest's  lawless  track 

had  been  ; 
Reft   of   each    form    with    brighter    light 

imbued, 
Loaely  iliey  frowned,  a  desert  solitude. 
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Florence  I  th*  Oppressor's  uoon  of  pride  is 

o  er, 
Rise  in  thy  pomp  again,  and  weep  no  more ! 

As  one  who,  starting  at  the  dawn  of  day 
From  dark  illusions,  phantoms  of  dismay, 
With  transport  heightened  by  those  ills  of 

night, 
Hails  the  rich  glories  of  expanding  hght ; 
E'en  thus,  awakening  from  thy  dream  of 

woe, 
While  Heaven's  own  hues  in  radiance  round 

thee  glow, 
With  warmer  ecstasy  'tis  thine  to  trace 
Each  tint  of  beauty,  and  each  line  of  grace ; 
More  bright,  more  prized,  more  precious, 

since  deplored 
As  loved,  lost  relics,  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Thy  g^ef  as  hopeless  as  the  tear-drop  shed 
By  fond  affection  bending  o'er  the  dead. 

Athens  of  Italy  !  once  more  are  thine, 
rhose  matchless  gems  of  Art's  exhaustless 

mine.  [beam, 

For  thee  bright  Genius  darts  his  hving 
Warm  o'er  thy  shrines  the  tints  of  Glory 

stream. 
And  forms  august  as  natives  of  the  sky 
Rise  round  each  fane  in  faultless  majesty, 
So  chastely  perfect,  so  serenely  grand. 
They  seem  creations  of  no  mortal  hand. 

Ye,  at  whose  voice  fair  Art,  with  eagle 

glance,  [trance ; 

Burst  in  full  splendour  from  her  deathlike 
Whose  rallying  call  bade  slumbering  nations 

wake. 
And  daring  Intellect  his  bondage  break  ; 
Beneath  whose  eye  the  Lords  of  song  arose. 
And  snatched  the  Tuscan  lyre  from  long 

repose. 
And  bade  its  pealing  energies  resound. 
With  power  electric,   through  the  realms 

around  ; 
Oh  I  high  in  thought,  magnificent  in  soiii  I 
Bom  to  inspire,  enlighten  and  control  ; 
Cosmo,    Lorenzo  !  view  your  reign  once 

more. 
The  shrine  where  nations  mingle  to  adore  I 
Again    th'  Enthusiast  there,  with  ardent 

gaze. 
Shall  hail  the  mighty  of  departed  days  : 
Those  sovereign  spirits,  whose  commanding 

mind,  [shrined  ; 

Seems  in  the  marble's  breathing  mould  en- 
Still,  with  ascendant  power,  the  world  to 

awe. 
Still  the  deep  homage  of  the  heait  to  cira*/ ; 


To  breathe  some  spell  of  holiness  around. 
Bid  all  the  scene  be  consecrated  ground, 
And  from  the  stone,  by  Inspiration  wrought, 
Dart  the  pure  lightnings  of  exalted  thought. 

There  thou,   fair  offspring  of  immortal 

Mind  ! 
Love's  radiant  Goddess,  Idol  of  mankind  1 
Once  the  bright  object  of  Devotion's  vow, 
Shalt  claim  from  taste  a  kindred  worship 

now.  [light, 

Oh  !  who  can  tell  what  beams  of  heavenly 
Flashed  o'er  the  sculptor's  intellectual  sight. 
How  many  a  glimpse,    revealed  to  him 

alone,  [own  ; 

Made  brighter  beings,  nobler  worlds  his 
Ere,  like  some  vision  sent  the  earth  to  bless, 
Burst  into  life  thy  pomp  of  loveUness  1 

Young  Genius    there,   while  dwells  hs 

kindling  eye 
On  forms,  instinct  with  bright  divinity. 
While  new-born  powers,  dilating   in  his 

heart. 
Embrace  the  full  magnificence  of  Art ; 
From  scenes,   by   Raphael's  gifted  hand 

arrayed,  [trayed  ; 

From  dreams  of  heaven  by  Angelo  por- 
From   each  fair    work    of   Grecian    skill 

sublime,  [time ;'' 

Sealed  with  perfection,  "sanctified  by 
Shall  catch  a  kindred  glow,  and  proudly 

feel 
His  spirit  bum  with  emulative  zeal : 
Buoyant  with  loftier  hopes,  his  soul  shall 

rise, 
Imbued  at  once  with  nobler  energies  ; 
O'er  fife's  dim  scenes  on  rapid  pinion  soar 
And  worlds  of  visionary  gp-ace  explore, 
Till  his  bold  hand  give  glory's  day-dreams 

birth,  [earth. 

Arid  with  nev/  wonders  charm   admiring 

Venice  exult  I  and  o'er  thy  moonlight 
seas,  [breeze  I 

Swell    with     gay    strains    each    Adriatic 
What  though  long  fled  those  years  of  mar- 
tial fame. 
That  shed  romantic  bistre  o'er  thy  name  : 
Though  to  the  winds  thy  streamers  idly 

play, 
And  the  wild  waves  another  Queen  obey  ; 
Though  quenched  the  spirit  of  thine  ancient 
race,  [trace  ; 

And  power  and  freedom  scarce  have  left  a 
Yet  still  shall  Art  her  splendours    round 

tnee  cast. 
And  gild  the  wreck  of  years  for  ever  past 
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Again  thy  fanes  may  boast  a  Titian's  dyes, 
Whose  clear  soft  brilliance  emulates  thy 

skies,  [bloom, 

And  scenes  that  glow  in  colouring's  richest 
With    life's  warm    flush    PalladQan  halls 

illume,  [steed 

From  thy  rich  dome  again  th'  unrivalled 
Starts  to  existence,  rushes  into  speed, 
Still  for  Lysippus  claims  the  wreath  of  fame, 
Panting  with  ardour,  vivified  with  flame. 

Proud  Racers  of  the  Sun !    to  fancy's 

thought. 
Burning  with  spirit,  from  his  essence  caught, 
No  mortal  birth  ye  seem — but  formed  to 

bear  [of  air  ; 

Heaven's  car  of  triumph  through  the  realms 
To  range  uncurbed  the  pathless  fields  of 

space. 
The  winds  your  rivals  in  the  glorious  race  ; 
Traverse  empyreal  spheres  with  buoyant 

feet. 
Free  as  the  zephyr,  as  the  shot-star  fleet ; 
And  waft  through  worlds   tmknown  the 

vital  ray. 
The  flame  that  wakes  creations  into  day. 
Creatures  of  fire  and  etlier  !  winged  with 

hght, 
To  track  the  regions  of  the  Infinite  ! 
From  purer  elements  whose  light  was dra^^'n, 
Sprung  from  the  sunbeam,  offspring  of  the 

dawn. 
What  years  on  years,  in  silence  gliding  by. 
Have    spared    those     forms    of    perfect 

symmetry  I 
Moulded  by  Art  to  dignify  alone. 
Her  own  bright  deity's  resplendent  throne, 
Since  first    her  skill  their  fiery  grace  bo- 

stovvcd. 
Meet  for  such  lofty  fate,  such  high  abode, 
How  many  a  race,  whose  tales  of  glory 

seem 
An  echo's  voice — the  music  of  a  dream. 
Whose  records  feebly  from  oblivion  save, 
A  few  bright  traces  of  the  wise  and  bmve  : 
How  many  a  state,  whose  pillared  strength 

sublime. 
Defied  the  storms  of  war,  the  waves  of  time, 
Towering  o'er  earth  majestic  and  alone. 
Fortress  of  power — has  flourished  and  is 

gone  I  [borne. 

And  they,  from  clime  to  clime  by  conquest 
Each  fleeting  triumph  destined  to  adorn. 
They,  that  of  powers  and  kingdoms  loit 

and  won, 
Have  seen  the  noontide  and  the  setting  min. 
Consummate  still  in  every  grace  remain 
As  o'er  ih£ir  heads  had  ages  rolled  in  vain  I 


Ages,  victorious  in  their  ceaseless  flight, 
O'er  countless  monuments  of  earthly  mightl 
While    she,    from    fair    Byzantium's   lost 

domain, 
Who  bore  those  treasures  to  her  ocean-reign, 
'Midst  the    blue    deep,    who    reared  hex 

island-throne. 
And  called  th'  infinitude  of  waves  her  ovra  ; 
Venice  the  proud,  the  Regent  of  the  sea. 
Welcomes  in   chains  the  trophies  of  the 

Free  ! 

And  thou,  whose  Eagle's  towering  plume 

unfurled 
Once  cast  its  shadow  o'er  a  vassal  world. 
Eternal  city  !  round  whose  Curule  throne 
The  Lords  of  nations  knelt  in  ages  flown  ; 
Thou,  whose  Augustan  years  have  left  to 

time 
Immortal  records  of  their  glorious  prime  ; 
When  deathless  bards,  thine  olive  shades 

among. 
Swelled  the  high  raptures  of  heroic  song ; 
Fair,   fallen   Empress  !   raise  thy  languid 

head, 
From  the  cold  altars  of  th'  illustrious  dead. 
And  once  again  with  fond  delight  survey, 
The  proud  memorials  of  thy  noblest  day. 

Lo  !   where  thy  sons,  oh  Rome  I  a  god- 

Uke  train, 
In  imaged  majesty  return  again  I 
Bards,    chieftains,    monarchs,   tower  with 

mien  august 
O'er  scenes  that  shrine  their  venerable  dust. 
Those  forms,  those  features,  luminous  with 

soul, 
Still  o'er  thy  children  seem  to  claim  control ; 
Withawful  grace  arrest  the  pilgrim's  glance. 
Bind  his  rapt  soul  in  elevating  trance. 
And  bid  the  past,  to  fancy's  ardent  eyes, 
From  time's  dim  sepulchre  in  glory  rise. 

Souls  of  the  lofty  !  whose  undying  names 
Rouse  the  young  bosom  still   to   noblest 

aims  ; 
Oh  1  with  your  images  could  fate  restore, 
Your  own   high  spirit  to  your  sons  once 

more ; 
Patriots  and  Heroes  !  could  those  flames 

return,  ^'''''dours  burn  ; 

That    bade    your    hearts  with    freedom's 
Then  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  the  first. 
Might  a  new  Rome  in  phoenix-grandeur 

burst  I  [gloom, 

With  one  bright  glance  dispel  th'  horizon's 
With  one  loud  call  wake  Empire  from  the 

tomb  . 
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Binrl  round  het  brows  her  own  triumphal 

crown, 
Lift  her  dread  ^gis,  with  majestic  frown, 
Unchain  her  Eagle's  wing,  and  guide  his 

flight 
To  bathe  its  plumage  in  the  fount  of  light. 

Vain  dream  I  degraded  Rome  I  thy  noon 

is  o'er ; 
Once  lost,  thy  spirit  shall  revive  no  more. 
It  sleeps  with  those,  the  sons  of  other  days, 
WTio  fixed  on  thee  the  world's  adoring  gaze  ; 
Those,  blest  to  hve,  while  yet  thy  star  was 

high,  [beam,  to  die  ! 

More  blest,    ere    darkness  quenched    its 

Yet,  though  thy  faithless  tutelary  powers 
Have  fled  thy  shrines,  left  desolate  thy 

towers,  [way, 

Still,  still  to  thee  shall  nations  bend  their 
Revered  in  ruin,  sovereign  in  decay  ! 
Oh  !  what  can  realms,  in  fame's  full  zenith, 

boast, 
To  match  the  relics  of  thy  splendour  lost ! 
By  Tiber's  waves,  on  each  illustrious  hill. 
Genius  and  Taste  shall  love  to  wander  still, 
For  there  has   Art  survived  an  Empire's 

doom,  [phied  tomb  : 

And  reared  her  throne  o'er  Latium's  tro- 
She  from  the  dust  recalls  the  brave  and  free, 
Peopling  each  scene  with   beings  worthy 

thee  ! 

Oh  !  ne'er  again   may  War,  with  light- 
ning stroke,  [oak  ! 
Rend  its  last  honours  from  the  shattered 
Long  be  those  works,  revered  by  ages,  thine, 
To  lend  one  triiunph  to  thy  dim  decUne. 

Bright   with    stem    beauty,    breathing 

wrathful  fire. 
In  all  the  grandeur  of  celestial  ire, 
Once    more    thine    own,     th'    immortal 

Archer's  form  [being  warm  ! 

Sheds  radiance  round,  with  more  than 
Oh  !  who  could  view,  nor  deem  that  perfect 

frame, 
A  living  temple  of  ethereal  flame  ? 

Lord  of   the  day-star  !   how  may  words 

portray 
Of  thy  chaste  glory  one  reflected  ray  ? 
Whate'er  the  soul  could  dream,  the  hand 

could  trace. 
Of  real  dignity,  and  heavenly  grace. 
Each  purer  effluence  of  the  fair  and  bright, 
Whose  fitful  gleanvs  have  broke  on  mortal 

sieht ; 


Each  bold  idea,  borrowed  from  the  sk; 
To  vest  th'  embodied  form  of  Deity  ; 
All,  all  in  thee,  ennobled  and  refined, 
Breathe  and  enchant,  transcendently  com- 
bined ! 
Son  of  Elysium  !  years  and  ages  gone, 
Have  bowed,  in  speechless  homage,  at  thy 

throne. 
And  days  unborn,  and  nations  yet  to  be, 
Shall  gaze,  absorbed  in  ecstasy,  on  thee  1 

And  thou,  triumphant  v/reck,*  e'en  yet 

sublime, 
Disputed  trophy,  claimed  by  Art  and  Time  : 
Hail   to  that  scene  again,  where  Genius 

caught 
From  thee  its  fervours  of  diviner  thought ! 
Where  He,  th'  inspired  One,  whose  gigan- 
tic mind  [assigned  ; 
Lived    in    some    sphere,    to    him    alone 
Who   from  the  past,  the  futiure,  and  th' 
unseen,  [mien  : 
Could  call  up  forms  of  more  than  earthly 
Unrivalled  Angelo  on  thee  would  gaze, 
Till  his  full  soul  imbibed  perfection's  blaze  ! 
And  who  but  he,  that  Prince  of  Art,  might 
dare                                          [despair  ? 
Thy    sovereign     greatness    view    without 
Emblem  of  Rome  !  from  power's  meridian 

hurled, 
Yet  claiming  still  the  homage  of  the  world. 

What  hadst   thou  been,  ere  barbarous 
hands  defaced 
The  work  of  wonder,  idohzed  by  taste? 
Oh  !  worthy  still  of  some  divine  abode, 
Mould  of  a  Conqueror  !  ruin  of  a  God  ! 
Still,  hke  some  broken  gem,  whose  quench- 
less beam  [stream, 
From  each  bright  fragment  pours  its  vital 
'Tis  thine,  by  fate  unconquered,  to  dispense 
From  every  part,  some  ray  of  excellence ! 
E'en  yet,  informed  with  essence  from  on 

high, 
Thine  is  no  trace  of  frail  mortality  ! 
Within  that  frame  a  purer  being  glows. 
Through  viewless  veins  a  brighter  current 
flows ;  [swells. 

Filled    with    immortal    life    each    muscle 
In  every  hne  supernal  grandeur  dwells. 

Consummate  work  I  the  noblest  and  the 

last,  [past, 

Of  Grecian   Freedom,  ere  her  reign  was 


*  The  Belvidere  Torso,  the  favourite  study  o( 
Michael  Angelo,  and  of  many  other  distin- 
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Nurse  of  the  mighty,  she,  while  lingering 

still, 
Her  mantle  flowed  o'er  many  a  classic  hill. 
Ere    yet    her    voice    its   parting    accents 

breathed, 
A  Hero's  image  to  the  world  bequeathed  ; 
Enshrined  in  thee  th"  imperishable  ray 
Of  high-souled    Genius,   fostered   by  her 

sway, 
And  bade  thee  teach,  to  ages  yet  unborn, 
What  lofty  dreams  were  hers — who  never 

shall  return  ! 

And   mark  yon  group,   transfixed  with 

many  a  throe. 
Sealed  with  the  image  of  eternal  woe  : 
With  fearful  truth,  terrific  power,  exprest, 
Thy  pangs.  Laocoon,  agonize  the  breast, 
And  the  stern  combat  picture  to  mankind, 
Of  suffering  nature,  and  enduring  mind. 
Oh,    mighty   conflict !    though   his   pains 

intense,  [every  sense  ; 

Distend    each    nerve,    and    dart    through 
Though  fixed  on  him,  his  children's  sup- 

pUant  eyes 
Implore  the  aid  avenging  fate  denies  ; 
1  hough  with  the  giant-snake  in  fruitless 

strife, 
Heaves  every  muscle  with  convulsive  life, 
And    in    each    limb    Existence    writhes, 

enrolled  [fold  ; 

'Midst  the  dread  circles  of  the  venomed 
Yet  the  strong  spirit  fives — and  not  a  cry 
Shall  own  the  might  of  Nature's  agony  1 
That    furrowed    brow    unconquered    soul 

reveals, 
That  patient  eye  to  angry  Heaven  appeals, 
That  struggling    bosom    concentrates  its 

breath, 
Nor  yields  one  moan  to  torture  or  to  death  I 

Sublimest  triumph  of  intrepid  Art ! 
With  speechless  horror  to  congeal  the  heart, 
To  freeze  each  pulse,  and  dart  through 
every  vein,  [pain  ;  ' 

Cold   thrills  of  fear,    keen  sympathies  of 
Yet  teach  the  spirit  how  its  lofty  power 
May  brave  the  pangs  of  fate's  severest  hour. 

Turn  from  such  conflicts,  and  enraptured 

gaze  f  plays : 

On  scenes  where  Painting  all  her  skill  dis- 

Landscapes,   by  colouring  drest  in  richer 

dyes,  [skies. 

More  mellowed  sunshine,  more  unclouded 

Or  dreams  of  bliss  to  dying  Martyrs  given, 

Descending  Seraphs  robed  in  beams    of 

hcAven. 


Oh  I    sovereign  Masters  of  the  Pencfi's 
might. 
Its  depth  of  shadow,  and  its  blaze  of  light, 
Ye,  whose  bold  thought  disdaining  every 

bound, 
Explored  the  worlds  above,  below,  around. 
Children  of  Italy  !  who  stand  alone 
And  unapproached,  'midst  regions  all  your 
own  ;  [favoured  sight. 

What    scenes,    what    beings    blest    youi 
Severely  grand,  unutterably  bright  1 
Triumphant  spirits  !  your  exulting  eye 
Could  meet  the  noontide  of  eternity, 
And    gaze    untired,    undaunted,    uncon- 
trolled. 
On  all  that  Fancy  trembles  to  behold. 

Bright  on  your  view  such  forms  their 

splendour  shed 
As  burst  on  Prophet-bards  in  ages  fled  : 
Forms  that  to  trace,  no  hand  but  yours 

might  dare. 
Darkly  sublime,  or  exquisitely  fair  ; 
These  o'er  the    walls    your    magic    skill 

arrayed,  [ing  shade, 

Glow  in  rich  sunshine,  gleam  through  melt- 
Float  in  light  grace,  in  awful   greatness 

tower,  [power. 

And  breathe  and  move,  the  records  of  your 
Inspired  of  heaven  I  what  heightened  pomp 

ye  cast. 
O'er  all  the  deathless  trophies  of  the  past  I 
Round  many  a  marble  fane  and   classic 

dome, 
Asserting  still  the  majesty  of  Rome  ; 
Round  many  a  work  that  bids  the  world 

believe,  [achieve ; 

What    Grecian    Art     could     image    and 
Again,  creative  minds,  you.  visions  throw, 
Life's  chastened  warmth  and  Beauty's  mel- 
lowest glow. 
And  when  the  Mom's  bright  beams  and 

mantling  dyes 
Pour  the  rich  lustre  of  Ausonian  skies, 
Or  evening  suns  illume,  with  purple  smile, 
The  Parian  altar,  and  the  pillared  aisle. 
Then,  as  the  full,  or  softened  radiance  falls, 
On  Angel-groups  that  hover  o'er  the  walls. 
Well  may  those  Temples,  where  your  hand 

has  shed  [dead, 

Light  o'er  the  tomb,  existence  roimd  the 
Seem  like  some  world,  so  perfect  and  so 

fair, 
That  nought  of  earth  should  find  admit- 
tance there, 
Some  sphere,  where  beings,  lo  mankind 

unknown, 
T>well  in  the  brightness  of  their  pomp  alone ! 
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Hence,  ye  vain  tictions  !  iancy's  emng 
theme  I 
Gods  of  illusion  I  phantoms  of  a  dream  1 
Frail,  powerless  idols  of 'leparted  time. 
Fables  of  song,  delusivt,  though  subhme  ! 
To  loftier  tasks  has  Roman  Art  assigned 
Her  matchless  pencil, and  her  mighty  mind ! 
From    brighter    streams    her    vast    ideas 

flowed. 
With  purer  fire  her  ardent  spirit  glowed. 
To  her  'twas  given  in  fancy  to  explore 
The  land  of  miracles,  the  holiest  shore  ; 
That  realm  where  first  the  light  of  life  was 

sent,  [tent ! 

Tlie  loved,  the  punished,  of  th'  Omnipo- 
O'cr  Judah's  hills  her  thoughts  inspired 

would  stray,  [way  ; 

Through  Jordan's  valleys  trace  their  lonely 
By  Siloas  brook,  or  Almotana's  deep, * 
Chained  in  dead  silence,   and  unbroken 

sleep  ;  [serts  tell, 

Scenes,  whose  cleft  rocks  and  blasted  de- 
Where  passed  th'  Eternal,  where  his  anger 

fell  1  [vealed, 

Where  oft  his  voice  the  words  of  fate  re- 
Swelled  in  the  whirlwind,  in  the  thunder 

pealed. 
Or  heard  by  prophets  in  some  palmy  vale, 
Breathed   "still  small"   whispers    on  the 

midnight  gale.  [portrayed. 

There  dwelt  her  spirit — there    her  hand 
Midst  the  lone  wilderness  or  cedar-shade, 
Ethereal  forms  with  awful  missions  fraught, 
Or    Patriarch-seers    absorbed     in    sacred 

thought,  [rest, 

Bards,  in  high  converse  with  the  world  of 
Saints  of  the  earth,  and  spirits  of  the  blest, 
But  chief  to  Him,   the  Conqueror  of  the 

grave,  [save ; 

Who  hved  to  guide  us,  and  who  died  to 


•  Alviotann.    The  nacie  given  by  the  Arabi 
to  rht;  Dead  Sea. 


Him,  at  whose  glance  tiw  powers  of  evil 

fled, 
And  soul  returned  to  animate  the  dead  ; 
Whom  the  waves  owned — and  sunk  be- 
neath his  eye. 
Awed  by  one  accent  of  Divinity  ; 
To  Him  she  gave  her  meditative  hours. 
Hallowed  her  thoughts,  and  sanctified  her 
powers.  [threw. 

O'er  her  bright  scenes  sublime  repose  she 
As  all    around    the    Godhead's  presence 

knew. 
And  robed  the  Holy  One's  benignant  mien 
In  beaming  mercy,  majesty  serene. 

Oh  !  mark,   v.'here  Raphael's   pure  and 

perfect  line 
Portrays  that  form  ineffably  divine  ! 
Where  with  transcendent  skill  his  hand  has 

shed 
Diffusive  sunbeams  roimd   the    Saviour's 

head; * 
Each  heaven-illumined  lineament  imbued 
With  all  the  fulness  of  beatitude, 
And  traced  the  sainted  group,  whose  mortal 

sight 
Sinks  overpo\fcefed  by  that  excess  of  hght  1 

Gaze  on  that  scene,  and  own  the  might 
of  Art, 
By  truth  inspired,  to  elevate  the  heart ! 
To  bid  the  soul  exultingly  possess,     [ness  ; 
Of  all  her  powers,  a  heightened  conscious- 
And  strong  in  hope,  anticipate  the  day. 
The  last  of  Ufe,  the  first  of  freedom's  ray; 
To  realize,  in  some  unclouded  sphere. 
Those  pictured  glories  feebly  imaged  here  1 
Dim,  cold  reflections  from  her  native  sky, 
Faint  effluence  of  ' '  the  day-spring  fron) 
on  high  !" 
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MODERN    GREECE. 


I. 


IV. 


Oh  !    who  hath   trod    thy    consecrated 

clime,  [strains ! 

Fair  land  of  Phidias  !    theme  of  lofty 
And  traced  each  scene,  that,  'midst  the 

wrecks  of  time, 
The  print  of  Glory's  parting  step  retains ; 
Nor  for  awhile,  in  high-wrought  dreams, 

forgot,  [there, 

Musing  on  years  gone  by  in  brightness 
The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  sorrows  of  his 

lot,  [wear ; 

The  hues  his  fate  hath  worn,  or  yet  may 
As  when,   from    mountain-heights,    his 

ardent  eye  [infinity? 

Of  sea  and  heaven  hath  tracked  the  blue 

II. 

Is  there  who  views  with  coid  unaltered 
mien,  [fraught. 

His  frozen  heart  with  proud  indifference 
Each   sacred    haunt,   each  unforgotten 
scene,  [Wisdom  taught  ? 

Where   Freedom   triumphed,    or  where 
Souls  that  too  deeply  feel !  oh,  envy  not 
The  sullen  calm  your  fate  hath  never 
known :  [lot 

Through  the  dull  twilight  of  that  wintry 
Genius  ne'er  pierced,  nor  Fancy's  sun- 
beam shone,  [Glory's  trace, 
Nor  those  high  thoughts  that,   hailing 
Glow  with  the  generous  flames  of  every  age 
and  race. 

III. 

But  blest  the  wanderer,  whose  enthusiast 
mind  [imbued 

Each  muse  of  ancient  days  hath  deep 

With  lofty  lore  ;  and  all  his  thoughts  re- 
fined 

In  tlie  calm  school  of  silent  solitude  ; 

Poured  on  his  ear,  'midst   groves  and 
prt-ns  retired,  [clime, 

The  mighty  strains  of  each   illustrious 

All  that  hath  Hved,  while  empires  have 
expired, 

To  float  for  ever  on  the  winds  of  Time  ; 

And  on  his  soul  indelibly  portrayed 
Fair  visionary  funus,    to  till  each    classic 
i^hade. 


Is  not  his  mind,  to  meaner  thoughts  un- 
known, 
A  sanctuary  of  beauty  and  of  light  ? 
There  he  may  dwell,  in  regions  all  his 
own,  [bright. 

A  world  of  dreams,  where  all  is  pure  and 
For  him  the  scenes  of  old  renown  possess 
Romantic  charms,  all  veiled  from  other 

eyes ; 
There  every  form  of  nature's  loveliness 
Wakes  in  his  breast  a  thousand  sym- 
pathies ;  [dell 
As  music's  voice,  in  some  lone  mountain- 
From  rocks  and  caves  around  calls  forth 
each  echo's  swell. 

V. 

For  him  Italia's  brilliant  skies  illume 
The  bard's  lone  haunts,    the  warrior's 

combat-plains,  [and  bloom 

And  the  wild-rose  yet  lives  to  breathe 
Round  Doric  Paestum's  solitary  fanes. 
But  most,  fair  Greece  I  on  thy  majestic 

shore 
He  feels  the  fervours  of  his  spirit  rise ; 
Thou  birth-place  of  the  Muse !  whose 

voice,  of  yore,  [monies  ; 

Breathed  in  thy  groves  immortal  har- 
And  lingers  still  around  the  well-known 

coast. 
Murmuring  a  wild  farewell  to  fame  and 

freedom  lost. 

VI. 

By  seas,  that  flow  in  brightness  as  thej 

lave  [may  stray, 

Thy  rocks,  th'  enthusiast, rapt  in  thought, 
While  roves  his  eye  o'er  that  deserted 

wave,  [array. 

Once  the  proud  scene  of  battle's  dread 
— O  ye  blue  waters  !  ye,  of  old  that  bore 
The  free,   the   conquering,  hymned  by 

choral  strains,  [shore, 

How  sleep  ye  now  around  the  silent 
Tlie  lonely  realm  of  ruins  and  of  chains  ! 
liow  are  the  miglity  vanished  in  their 

pride  I 
E'en  as  their  barks  have  left  no  traces  or 

your  tide. 
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vri. 

Hushed  are  the  paeans  whose  exulting 

tone  [sleep — 

Swelled  o'er  that  tide — the  sons  of  battle 
The  wind's  wild  sigh,  the  halcyon's  voice, 

alone  [deep. 

Blend  with  the  plaintive  murmur  of  the 
Yet  when  those  waves  have  caught  the 

splendid  hues 
Of  morn's  rich  firmament,  serenely  bright, 
Or  setting  suns  the  lovely  shore  suffuse 
With  all  their  purple  mellowness  of  hght, 
Oh  !  who  could  view  the  scene,  so  calrnly 

fair,  [were  there  ? 

Nor  dream  that  peace,  and  joy,  and  liberty 

VIII. 

Where   soft    the   sunbeams    play,    the 
zephyrs  blow,  [nigh  ; 

'Tis  hard  to  deem  that  misery  can  be 
'Vhere  the  clear  heavens  in  blue  trans- 
parence glow, 
Life  should  be  calm  and  cloudless  as  the 
sky  ;  [dead, 

— Yet,  o'er  the  low,  dark  dwellings  of  the 
Verdure  and  flowers  in  summer-bloom 
may  smile,  [spread 

And  ivy-boughs  their  graceful  drapery 
In  green  luxuriance  o'er  the  ruined  pile  ; 
And  mantling  woodbine  veil  the  withered 
tree  ;  [with  thee. 

And  thus  it  is,  fair  land,  forsaken  Greece  ! 

[X. 

Forall  the  loveliness,  and  light,  and  bloom 
That  yet  are  thine,  surviving   many  a 
storm,  [tomb, 

Are  but  as  heaven's  warm  radiance  on  the 
The  rose's  blush  that  masks  the  canker- 
worm  : —  [passed 
And  thou  art  desolate — thy  morn  hath 
So  dazzUng  in  the  splendour  of  its  way. 
That  the  dark  shades  the  night  hath  o'er 
thee  cast  [decay. 
Throw  tenfold  gloom  around  thy  deep 
Once  proud  in  freedom,  still  in  ruin  fair. 
Thy  fate  hath  been  unmatched— in  glory 
and  despair. 


For  thee,   lost  land  I   the  hero's  blood 
hath  flowed,  [died  ; 

The  high  in  soul  have  brightly  lived  and 
For  thee  the  light  of  soaring  genius  glowed 
O'er  the  fair  arts  it  formed  and  glorified. 
Thine  were  the  minds  whose  'Energies 
sublime 


So  distanced  ages  in  their  hghtning-race, 
The  task  they  left  the  sons  of  later  time 
Was  but  to  follow  their  illumined  trace. 
—Now,  bowed  to  earth,  thy  children,  tc 
be  free.  [hearts  to  thee. 

Must  break  each  link  that  binds  their  filial 

XI. 

Lo !  to  the  scenes  of  fiction's  wildest  tales, 
Her  own  bright  East,  thy  son,  Morea ! 

flies. 
To  seek  repose 'midst  rich,  romantic  vales, 
Whose  incense  mounts  to  Asia's  vivid 

skies,  [vain 

There  shall  he  rest  ? — Alas  !  his  hopes  in 
Guide  to  the  sun-clad  regions  of  the  palm, 
Peace  dwells  not  now  on  oriental  plain. 
Though  earth  is  fruitfulness,  and  air  is 

balm ;  [foes. 

And  the  sad  wanderer  finds  but  lawless 

Where  patriarchs  reigned  of  old,  in  pastoral 

repose. 

XII. 

Where  S)nia's  mountains  rise,  or  Yemen's 

groves, 
Or  Tigris  rolls  his  genii-haunted  wave. 
Life  to  his  eye,  as  wearily  it  roves. 
Wears  but  two  forms — the  tyrant  and  the 

slave  ! 
There  the  fierce  Arab  leads  his  daring 

horde, 
Where  sweeps  the  sandstorm  o'er  the 

burning  wild ; 
There  stem  Oppression  waves  the  wasting 

sword, 
O'er  plains  that  smile,  as  ancient  Eden 

smiled ;  [gloom. 

And  the  vale's  bosom,  and  the  desert's 

Yield  to  the  injured  there  no  shelter  save 

the  tomb. 

XIII. 

But  thou,  fair  world  !  whose  fresh  unsul- 
hed  charms  [wave. 

Welcomed  Columbus  from  the  western 
Wilt  thou  receive  the  wanderer  to  thine 
arms,  [brave  ? 

The   lost   descendant   of  the  immortal 
Amidst  the  wild  magnificence  of  shades 
That  o'er  thy  floods  their  twilight -gran- 
deur cast,  [glades. 
In  the  green  depth  of  thine  untrodden 
Shall  he  not  rear  his  bower  of  peace  at 
last  ?  [scene. 
Yes  !    thou   hast  many  a  lone,  majestic 
Shrined  in  primaeval  woods,  where  despo/ 
ne'er  hath  beei- 
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XIV. 

There  by  some  lake,  whose  blue  expan- 
sive breast 
.Bright  from  afar,  an  inland-ocean,  gleams, 
Girt  with  vast  solitudes,  profusely  drest 
In  tinrs  like  those  that  float  o'er  poet's 
dreams  ;  [mountain  pours 

Or    where  some   flood   from    pine-clad 
Its  might  of  waters,   glittering  in  their 
foam,  [shores, 

'Midst   the   rich   verdure  of  its  wooded 
The  exiled  Greek  hath  fixed  his  sylvan 
home :  [treat 

So  deeply  lone,  that  round  the  wild  re- 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian 
huntsman's  feet. 

XV. 

The  forests  are  around  him  in  their  pride, 
The  green   savannas,  and    the   mighty 

waves  ;  [the  tide. 

And  isles  of  flowers,  bright-floating  o'er 
That  images  the  fairy  worlds  it  laves, 
And  stillness  and    luxuriance — o'er  his 

head  [bowers, 

The  ancient  cedars  wave  their  peopled 
On  high  the  palms  their  graceful  foliage 

spread, 
Cinctured  with  roses  the  magnoha  towers. 
And  from  those  green  arcades  a  thousand 

tones 
Wake  with  each  breeze,  whose  voice  through 

Nature's  temple  moans. 

XVI. 

And  there,  no  traces  left  by  brighter  days, 
For  glory  lost  may  wake  a  sigh  of  grief. 
Some  grassy  mound  perchance  may  meet 

his  gaze, 
The  lone  memorial  of  an  Indian  chief. 
There   man   not  yet  hath   marked    the 

boundless  pl.iin  [power  ; 

With  marble  records  of  his   fame   and 
The  forest  is  his  everlasting  fane, 
The  palm  his  monument,  the  rock  his 

tower  : 
Th'  eternal  torrent  and  the  giant  tree 
Remind  him  but  that  they,  like  him.  are 

wildly  free. 

XVII. 

P.ut  doth  the  exile's  heart  serenely  there 
in   sunshine    dwell? — Ah  I    when     was 

exile  blest  ? 
Wlien  did  bright  scenes,  clear  heavens, 

or  summer  air, 
Chase  from  his  soul  the  fever  of  unrest  ? 


— There  is  a  heart-sick  weariness  of  mood, 
That  hke  slow  poison  wastes  the  vital 

glow, 
And  shrines  itself  in  mental  solitude. 
An  uncomplaining  and  a  nameless  woe. 
That     coldly    smiles    'midst    pleasure's 

brightest  ray,  [of  day. 

As  the  chill  glacier's  peak  reflects  the  flush 

XVIII. 

Such  grief  is  theirs,  who,  fixed  on  foreign 

shore, 
Sigh  for  the  spirit  of  their  native  gales. 
As  pines  the  seaman,  'midst  the  ocean's 

roar,  [and  vales. 

For  the  green  earth,  with  all  its  woods 
Thus  feels  thy   child,    whose    memory 

dwells  with  thee,  [thou  art ; 

Loved  Greece  !  all  sunk  and  blighted  as 
Though  thought  and  step  in  western  wilds 

be  free,  [heart } 

Yet  thine  are  still  the  day-dreams  of  his 
The  deserts  spread  between,  the  billows 

foam,  [spirit's  home. 

Thcu,    distant  and  in  chains,  art  yet  his 

XIX. 

In  vain  for  him  the  gay  liannes  entwine, 
Or  the  green  firefly  sparkles  through  the 

brakes,  [pine. 

Or  summer  winds  waft  odours  from  the 
As  eve's  last  blush  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
Through  th)'  fair  vales  his  fancy  roves  the 

while,  [height, 

Or  breathes  the  freshness  of  Cithaeron's 
Or  dreams  how    softly   Athens'  towers 

would  smile, 
Or  Sunium's  ruins,  in  the  fading  light ; 
On  Corinth's  chfT  what  sunset  hues  may 

sleep,  [deep ! 

Or,  at  that  placid  hour,  how  calm  th'  ..4£geaii 

XX. 

What  scenes,  what  sunbeams,  are  to  him 

like  thine? 
(The  all  of  thine  no  tyrant  could  destroy  1) 
E'en   to  the  stranger's  roving. eye  they 

shine, 
Soft  jis  a  vision  of  remembered  joy. 
And  he  who  comes,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
A  passing  wanderer  o'er  each  Attic  hill, 
.Sighs  as  his  footsteps  turn  from  thydecay, 
To  laughing  climes,  where  all  is  splen- 
dour still ;  [shore. 
And  views  with  fond  regret  thy  lessening 
As  he  would  watch  a  star  that  sets  to  rist 
no  more 
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XXI. 

Kealm  of  sad  beauiy  !  thou  art  as  a  shrine 
That  Fancy  visits  with  Devotion's  zeal, 
To   catch   high   thoughts  and  impulses 

divine, 
And  all  the  glow  of  soul  enthusiasts  feel 
Amidst    the   tombs    of   heroes — for  the 
brave  [thy  soil, 

VVhose  dust,  so  many  an  age,  hath  been 
Foremost  in  honour's  phalanx,  died  to 
save  [toil ; 

The  land  redeemed  and  hallowed  by  their 
And  there  is  language  in  thy  lightest  gale,  ; 
That  o'er  the  plains  they  won,  seems  mur- 
muring yet  their  tale. 

xxn. 

And  he  whose  heart  is  weaiy  of  the  strife 
Of  meaner  spirits,  and  whose  mental  gaze 
vV^ould  shun  the  dull  cold  littleness  of  life, 
Awhile  to  dwell  amidst  sublimer  days, 
Must  turn  to  thee,  whose  every  valley 

teems 
\Vith  proud  remembrances  that  cannot  die. 
Thy  glens  are  peopled   with   inspiring 

dreams. 
Thy  winds,  the  voice  of  oracles  gone  by  ; 
And  'midst  thy  laurel  shades  the  wanderer 

hears  [vanished  years. 

The  sound  of  mighty  names,  the  hymns  of 

XXIII. 

Through  that  deep  solitude  be  his  to  stray, 
By  Faun  and  Oread  loved  in  ages  past, 
Where  clear  Peneus  winds  his  rapid  way 
Through   the    cleft  heights,  in  antique 

grandeur  vast. 
Romantic    Tempe  !     thou    art  yet    the 

same —  [time  : 

Wild,  as  when  sung  by  bards  of  elder 
Years,   that    have    changed    thy  river's 

classic  name,*  [Ume  ; 

Have  left  thee  still  in  savage  pom.p  sub- 
And  from  thine  Alpine  clefts  and  marble 

caves,  [tain-waves. 

In  living  lustre  still  break  forth  the  foun- 

XXIV. 

Beneath  thy  mountain  battlements  and 

towers, 
Where  the  rich  arbute's  coral  berries  glow, 
Or  midst  th'  exuberance   of  thy  forest 

bowers,  [flow. 

Casting  deep  shadows  o'er  the  current's 


*  Tht  Peneus  is  now  caDed  SalympriA 


Oft  shall  the  pils^m  pause,  in  lone  recess. 
As  rock  and  stream  some  glancing  light 

have  caught, 
And  gaze,    till   Nature's   mighty   forms 

impress 
His  soul  with  deep  sublimity  of  thought; 
And  linger  oft,  recalling  many  a  tale, 
Tha*  breeze,  and  wave,   and  wood,  seem 

whispering  through  thy  dale. 

XXV. 

He,     thought-entranced,     may     wander 

w  here  of  old  [rose. 

From  Delphi's  chasm  the  mystic  vapour 
And  trembling  nations  heard  their  doom 

foretold  [and  snow^s. 

By  the  dread  spirit  throned  'midst  rocks 
Though  its  rich  fanes  be  blended  with 

the  dust,  [possess, 

And  silence    now    the    hallowed    haunt 
Still  is  the  scene  of  ancient  rites  august, 
Magnificent  in  mountain  lonehness  ; 
Still  Inspiration  hovers  o'er  the  ground, 
Where    Greece    her    councils    held,    her 

Pythian  victors  crowned. 

XXVT. 

Or  let  his  steps  the  rude  grey  cliffs  explore 
Of  that  wild  pass,  once  dyed  w  ith  Spartan 
blood,  [shore, 

When  by  the  waves  that  break  on  CEia's 
The  few,  the  fearless,  the  devoted  stood  I 
Or    rove  where,  shadowing  Mantinea's 

plain. 
Bloom    the  wild    laurels  o'er   the   war- 

hke  dead. 
Or  lone  Plataea's  ruins  yet  remain 
To  mark  the  battle-field  of  ages  fled  : 
Still  o'er  such  scenes  presides  a  sacred 
power. 
Though  Fiction's  gods  have  fled  from  foun- 
tain, grot,  and  bovver. 

XXVII. 

Oh  !    still  unblamed   may  fancy  fondly 

deem  [dwell. 

That,  lingering  yet,  benignant  genii 
Where  mortal  worth  has  hallowed  grove 

or  stream,  [spell ; 

To  sway  the  heart  with  some  ennobhng 
For  mightiest  minds  have  felt  their  blest 

control, 
Inthewood'smunnur,in  the  zephyr's  sigh. 
And  these  are  dreams  that  lend  a  voice 

and  soul, 
And  a  high  power,  to  Nature's  majesty  ! 
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And  who  can  rove  o'er  Grecian  shores, 

nor  feel,  [magic  steal  ? 

Soft  o'er  his    inmost    heart,    their  secret 

XXVIII. 

Yet  many  a  sad  reality  is  there, 

That  Fancy's  bright  illusions  cannot  veil. 

Pure  laughs  the  Ught,  and  balmy  breathes 

the  air, 
But  Slavery's  mien  will  tell  its  bitter  tale  ; 
And  there  not  Peace,   but  Desolation, 

throws 
Delusive  quiet  o'er  full  many  a  scene, 
Deep  as  the  brooding  torpor  of  repose 
That    follows  where    the    earthquake's 

track  hath  been  ;  [lies, 

Or  solemn  calm,  on  Ocean's  breast  that 

When    sinks  the  storm,    and  death   has 

hushed  the  seaman's  crins. 

XXIX. 

Hast  thou  beheld  some  sovereign  spirit, 
hurled  [sphere, 

By  Fate's  rude  tempest  from  its  radiant 
Doomed  to  resign  the  homage  of  a  world, 
For  Pity's  deepest  sigh,  and  saddest  tear  ? 
Oh  !  hast  thou  watched  the  awful  wreck 

of  mind. 
That  weareth  still  a  glory  in  decay  ? 
Seen  all  that  dazzles  and  delights  man- 
kind—  [prey, 
Thought,  science,  genius,  to  the  storm  a 
And  o'er  the  blasted  tree,  the  withered 
ground,                      [flourish  round  ? 
Oespair'swildnightshadespread,  and  darkly 

XXX. 

So  mayst  thou  gaze,  in  sad  and  awe- 
struck thought. 
On  the  deep  fall  of  that  yet  lovely  clime: 
Such  there  the  ruin  Time  and  Fate  have 
wrought,  [sublime. 

So  changed  the  bright,  the  splendid,  the 
There  the  proud  monuments  of  Valour's 

name, 
The  mighty  worksAmbition piled  onhigh, 
The  rich  remains  by  /\rt  bequeathed  to 
Fame —  [symmetry, 

Grace,   beauty,  grandeur,  strength,  and 
Blend  m  decay  ;  while  all  that  yet  is  fair 
Seems  only  spared  to  tell  how  much  hath 
perished  there  ! 

XXXI. 

There,  wliile  around  lie  mingling  in  the 

dust  [o'er  grown, 

The  column's  graceful  shaft,  with  weeds 


The  mouldering  torso,  the  forgotten  bust.. 
The  warrior's  urn,  the  altar's  mossy  stone; 
Amidst  the  loneliness  of  shattered  fanes. 
Still  matchless  monuments  of  other  years. 
O'er  cypress  groves,  or  solitary  plains. 
Its  eastern    form   the  minaret  proudly 

rears : 
As  on  some  captive  city's  ruined  wall 
The  victor's  banner  waves,  exulting  o'er  its 

fall. 

XXXII. 

Still,  where  that  column  of  the  mosque 

aspires,  [waste, 

Landmark  of  slavery,  towering  o'er  the 
There  Science  droops,  the  Muses  hush 

their  lyres 
And  o'er  the  blooms  of  fancy  and  of  taste 
Spreads    the    chill    blight, — as  in  that 

orient  isle,  [around, 

Where    the   dark    upas  taints  the  gale 
Within  its  precincts  not  a  flower  may 

smile. 
Nor  dew  nor  sunshine  fertilize  the  ground; 
Nor  wild  birds'  music  float  on  zephyr's 

breath,  [death 

But  all  is  silence  round,  and  solitude,  and 

XXXIIl. 

Far  other  influence  poured  the  Crescent's 
light  [away , 

O'er  conquered  realms,  in  ages  passed 
Full  andalone  it  beamed,  intensely  bright. 
While  distant  climes  in  midnight  dark- 
ness lay.  [and  shades, 
Then  rose  th'  Alhambra,  with  its  founts 
Fair  marble  halls,  alcoves,  and  orange 
bowers  :  [arcades, 
Its    sculptured    lions,    richly    wrought 
Aerial  pillars,  and  enchanted  towers  ; 
Light,  splendid,  wild,  as  some  Arabian 
tale                                        [the  gale. 
Would  picture  fairy  domes,  that  fleet  before 

XXXIV. 

Then  fostei^ed  genius  lent  each  Caliph's 

throne 
Lustre  barbaric  pomp  could  ne'er  attain; 
And  stars  unnumbered   o'er  the  orient 

shone,  [fane.* 

Bright  as  that  Pleiad,  sphered  in  Mecca's 
From  Bagdat's  palaces  the  choral  strains 
Rose  and  re-echoed  to  the  desert's  bound. 


"  The  works  of  the  seven  most  famous  Arabian 
poets  are  hung  rouiul  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  ?nd 
arc  called  the  Arabian  Pleiades. 
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And  Science,  wooed  on  Egypt's  burning 

plains,  [crowned  ; 

Reared  her   majestic  head   with    glory 

And  the  wild  Muses  breathed  roman:ic 

lore  [shore. 

From  Syria's  palmy  groves  to  Andalusia's 

XXXV. 

Those  years  have  passed  in  radiance — 

they  have  past 
As  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  tropic  main  ; 
His  parting  beams  no  soft  reflection  cast, 
They  bum — are  quenched — and  deepest 

shadows  reign.  [trace. 

And  Fame  and   Science  have  not  left  a 
In    the   vast   regions    of    the    Moslem's 

power, — 
Regions,  to  intellect  a  desen  space, 
A  wild  without  a  fountain  or  a  flower. 
Where    towers    oppression    'midst     the 
deepening  glooms,  [the  tombs. 

As  dark  and  lone  ascends  the  C3rpress  'midst 

XXXVl. 

Alas  fox  thee,   fair  Greece !  when  Asiaj 

poured 
Her  fierce  fanatics  to  Byzantium's  wall ; 
When  Europe  sheathed,   in  apathy,  her 

sword, 
And  heard  unmoved  the  fated  city's  call 
No  bold  crusaders  ranged  their  serried 

line  [throne ; 

Of  spears  and   banners  round  a  falhng 
And  thou,  O  last  and  noblest  Constan- 

tine  !  [alone. 

Didst  meet  the  storm   unshrinking  and 
Oh  !  blest  to  die  in  freedom,  though  in 

vain,  [and  not  the  chain  ! 

rhine  empire's  proud  exchange  the  grave. 


Hushed  is  Byzantium — 'tis  the  dead  of 

night — 
The  closing  night  of  that  imperial  race  I 
And  all  is  vigil — but  the  eye  of  hght 
Shall  soon  unfold,  a  wilder  scene  to  trace  1 
There  is  a  murmuring  stillness  on  the 

train  [to  die  ; 

Thronging  the  midnight  streets,  at  mom 
And  to  the  cross,  in  fair  Sophia's  fane, 
For  the  last   time  is  raised  Devotion's 

eye; 
And.    in   his  heart  while   faith's  bright 

visions  rise. 
There  kneels   the  high-souleJ  prince,  the 

summoned  of  the  skies. 


xxxviri. 

Day  breaks  in  Ught  and  glory — 'tis  tht 

hour  [calls — 

Of  confi_.ct  and  of  fate — the  war-note 
Despair  hath  lent  a  stem,  delirious  power 
To  the  brave  few  that  guard  the  rampart 

walls.  [peal 

Far  over  Marmora's  waves  th'  artillery's 
Proclaims   an  empire's   doom   in  every 

note  ;  [of  steel, 

Tambour  and  trumpet  swell  the  clash 
Round  spire   and   dome   the  clouds  of 

battle  float ;  [cent's  host. 

From  camp  and  wave  rush  on  the  Cres- 

And  the  Seven  Towers  are  scaled,  and  all 

is  won  and  lost. 

XXXIX 

Then,    Greece  !  the   tempest    rose,    that 

burst  on  thee,  [s-'^ge  ! 

Land  of  the  bard,  the  warrior,  and  the 
Oh  !  where  were  then  thy  sons,  the  great, 

the  free,  [to  age? 

WTiose  deeds  are  guiding-stars  from  age 
Though  firm  thy  battlements  of  crags  and 

snows,  [pride, 

And  bright  the  memory  of  thy  days  of 
In  mountain    might    though   Corinth's 

fonress  rose, 
On,  unresisted,  rolled  th'  invading  tide  ! 
Oh !  vain  the  rock,  the  rampart,  and  the 

tower,  [unconquered  power. 

[f  Freedom  guard  them  not  with  Mind'8 

XL. 

Where  were   th'   avenges  then,  who.'* 

viewless  might 
Preserved  in\iolate  their  awful  tane, 
WTien    through    the     steep    defiles    to 

Delphi's  height,  [train  ? 

In  martial  splendour  poured  the  Persians 
Then  did  those  mighty  and  mysterious 

Powers,  [wake. 

Armed  with  the  elements,  to  vengeance 
Call  the  dread  storms  to  darken  round 

their  towers,  [thunders  break  ; 

Hurl  down  the  rocks,  and  bid  the 
Till  far  around,   with  deep  and  fearful 

clang,  [Parnassus  rang. 

Sounds    of   unearthly   war    through   wild 

XLi. 

Where  was  the  spint  of  the  \'ictor-thrcr.g 
^Vhose  tombs   are  glorious  by  Scaman- 
der's  tide,  [song, 

VMiose  names  are  bright  in  everlasting 
The  lords  of  war.  the  nrjused,  the  deified  ? 
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Where  he,  the  hero  of  a  thousand  lays, 
Who  from  the  dead  at  Marathon  arose 
All  armed  ,  and  beaming  on  the  Athe- 
nians' gaze, 
A  battle-meteor,  guided  to  their  foes  ? 
Or  they  whose  forms,   to  Alaric's  awe- 
struck eye,  [panoply  ? 
Hovering    o'er   Athens,    blazed    in    airy 

XLI!. 

Ye  slept,   O  heroes  !   chief  ones  of  the 
earth  !  [slept. 

High    demi-gods  of  ancient  days !    ye 
There  hved  no  spark  of  your  ascendent 
worth,  [swept  ; 

When  o'er  your  land  the  victor  Moslem 
No  patriot  then  the  sons  of  freedom  led. 
In  mountain-pass  devotedly  to  die  ; 
The  martyr-spirit  of  resolve  was  fled, 
And  the  high  soul's  unconquered  buoy- 
ancy ;  [plains. 
And  by  your  graves,  and  on  your  battle- 
Warriors  !  your  children  knelt,  to  wear  the 
stranger's  chains, 

XUIl. 

Now  have  your  trophies  vanished,  and 

your  homes  [scarce  remain 

Are  mouldered  from  the  earth,  while 
E'en  the  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  tombs 
That  mark  where  sleep  the  slayers  or  the 

slain.  [flown, 

YoUr  deeds  are  with  the  days  of  glory 
The  lyres  are  hushed  that  swelled  your 

fame  afar,  [gone, 

The  halls  that  echoed  to  their  sounds  are 
Perished  the  conquering  weapons  of  your 

war  ; 
And  if  a  mossy  stone  your  names  retain, 
'Tis  but  to  tell  your  sons,  for  them  ye  died 

in  vain. 

XIJV. 

Yet,  where  some  lent    sepulchral  relic 

Starifls,  [yet. 

That  with  those  names  tradition  hallows 

Oft  shall  the  wandering  son  of  other  lands 

Linger  in   solemn  thought  and   hushed 

regret.  [spot 

And  still  have  legends  marked  the  lonely 

Where  low  the  dust  of  Agamemnon  lies  ; 

And  shades  of  kings  and  leaders  un forgot, 

Hovering  around,  to  P'ancy's  visions  rise. 

Souls  of  the  heroes  I  seek  your  rest  again. 

Nor  mark  how  changed  the  realms  that 

saw  yonr  (jlory's  reign 


XLV. 

I/O,    where    th'    Albanian     spreads  nifc 

despot  sv.ay  [plains, 

O'er  Thessaly's  rich  vales  and  glowing 
Whose  sons  in  sullen  abjectness  obey. 
Nor  lift  the  hand  indignant  at  its  chains  : 
Oh  !    doth  the  land  that  gave  Achilles 

birth, 
And  many  a  chief  of  old  illustrious  line, 
Yield  not  one  spirit  of  unconquered  worth, 
•  To  kindle  those  that   now  in  bondage 

pine  ?  [breath , 

No !    on    its    mountain-air    is  slavery's 

And  terror  chills  the  hearts  whose  uttered 

plaints  were  death. 

XLVl. 

Yet  if  thy  light,   fair  Freedom,    rested 

there,  [chme. 

How  rich  in  charms  were  that  romantic 
With  streams,  and  woods,  and  pastoral 

valleys  fair,  [subhme  ! 

And  walled  with  mountains,  haughtily 
Heights  that  might  well  be  deemed  the 

Muses'  reign,  [skies, 

Since  claiming  proud  alliance  with  the 
They  lose  in  loftier  spheres  their  wild 

domain. 
Meet  home  for  those  retired  divinities 
That  love,  where  nought  of  earth  may 

e'er  intrude,  [tude. 

Brightly  to  dwell  on  high,  in  lonely  sancti- 

XLVII. 

There  in  rude  g'randcur  daringly  ascends 
Stern  Pindus,  rearing  many  a  pine-cl;^d 
height  ;  [blends, 

He  with  the  clouds  his  bleak  dominion 
Frowning  o'er  vales  in  woodland  verdun; 

bright. 
Wild  and  august  in  consecrated  pride. 
There    through    the  dee,)  blue    heaven 
Olympus  towers,  [hide 

Girdled  with  mists,  light-floating  as  to 
The  rock-built  palace  of  immortal  powers ; 
Where  far  on  liigh  the  sunbeam  finds  re- 
pose, [snows. 
Amidst  th'  eternal  pomp  of  forests  and  of 

XLvm. 

Those  savage  clifls  and  solitudes  might 
seem  [would  roam  , 

The  chosen  haunts  where  Freedom's  foot 

She  loves  to  dwell  by  glen  and  torrent- 
stream. 

And  make  the  rocky  fastness^a  her  home. 
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And  in  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  flood, 

In  ihe  wild  eagle  s  solitary  cry, 

In  sweeping  winds    that   peal   through 

cave  and  wood, 
There  is  a  voice  of  stern  sublimity, 
That  swells  her  spirit  to  a  loftier  mood 
Of  solemn  joy  severe,  of  power,  of  fortitude. 

XLTX. 

But  from  those  hills  the  radiance  of  her 
smile  [afar ; 

Hath  vanished  long,  her  step  hath  fled 
O'er  Suli's  frowning  rocks  she  paused 
awhile,  [tain-war. 

Kindling  the  watch-fires  of  the  moun- 
And  brightly  glowed  her  ardent  spirit 
there,  [tress 

Still  brightest  'midst  privation  :  o'er  dis- 
It  cast  romantic  splendour,  and  despair 
But  fanned  that  beacon  of  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
And  rude  ravine,  and  precipice,  and  dell. 
Sent  their  deep  echoes  forth,  her  rallying 
voice  to  swell. 

I** 

Dark  children  of  the  hills !  'twa<^  then  ye 

wrought  [grand ; 

Deeds  of  fierce  daring,  rudely,  sternly 
As  'midst  your  craggy  citadels  ye  fought, 
And  women  mingled  with  your  warrior- 
band. 
Then  on  the  cliff  the  frantic  mother  stood 
High  o'er  the  river's  darkly-rolling  wave. 
And  hurled,  in  dread  delirium,  to  the 

flood. 
Her  free-bom  infant,  ne'er  to  be  a  slave. 
For  all  was  lost — all,  save  the  power  to 
die 
the  wild  indignant  de^tb  of  savage  liberty. 

LI. 

Now  is  that  strife  a  tale  of  vanished  days. 
With  mightier  things  forgotten  soon  to 

lie; 
Yet  oft  hath  minstrel  sung,  in  lofty  lays. 
Deeds  less    adventurous,   energies   less 

high.  [still 

And  the  dread  struggle's  fearful  memory 
O'er  each  wild    rock    a  wilder  aspect 

throws ;  [hill. 

Sheds  darker  shadows  o'er  the  frowning 

More  solemn  quiet  o'er  the  glen's  repose ; 

Lends  to  the  rustling  pines  a  deeper  moan , 

And  the  hoarse  river's  voice  a  murmur  not 

its  own. 


i.n. 

For  stillness  now— the  stillness  of  tht 

dead,  [scene. 

Hath  wrapt  that  conflict's  lone  and  awful 
And    man's   forsaken    homes,    in    ruin 

spread,  [been. 

Tell  where  the  storming  of  the  cliffs  hath 
And  there,  o'er  wastes  magnificently  rude. 
What  race  may  rove,  unconscious  of  the 

chain  ?  [dued, 

Those  realms  have  now  no  desert  unsub- 
Where  Freedom's  bann'^x  may  be  reared 

again :  [fame. 

Sunk  are  the  ancient  dwellings  of  her 

The  children  of  her  sons  inherit  but  their 


name. 


LTI?. 


Go,  seek  proud  Sparta's  monuments  and 

fanes  !  [lie ; 

In  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vale  they 
Of  all  they  were  not  e'en  enough  remains 
To  lend  their  fall  a  mournful  majesty. 
Birth-place  of  those  whose  names  we  first 

revered 
In  song  and  story — temple  of  the  free  i 
O  thou,  the  stern,  the  haughty,  and  the 

feared. 
Are  such  thy  relics,  and  can  this  be  thee  ? 
Thou  shouldst  have  left  a  giant  wreck 

behind,  [mankind. 

And  e'en  in  ruin  claimed  the  wonder  of 

LIV. 

For  thine  were  spirits  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  all  beside — and  proved  by  ruder 

test ; 
They  stood  alone— the  proud,  the  firm, 

the  bold. 
With  the  same  seal  indelibly  imprest. 
Theirs  were  no  bright  varieties  of  mind. 
One  image  stamped  the  rough,  colossal 

race,  [kind. 

In  rugged  grandeur  frowning  o'er  man- 
Stern,   and  disdainful    of    each    milder 

grace ;  [tower, 

As  to  the  sky  some  mighty  rock  may 

Whose  front  can  brave  the  storm,  but  will 

not  rear  the  flower. 

LV. 

Such  were  thy  sons — ^their  life  a  battle- 
day  !  [die ! 

Their  youth  one  lesson  how  for  thee  to 

Closed  is  that  task,  and  they  have  passed 
away  [high. 

Like  softer  beings  trained  to  aims  less 
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Y^t   bright  on    earth    tkejr  fame   who 
proudly  fell,  [thy  cause, 

True  to  their  shields,  the  champions  of 

Whose  funeral  column  bade  the  stranger 
tell 

How  died  the  brave, obedient  to  thy  laws ! 

O  lofty  mother  of  heroic  worth, 
How  couldst  thou  hve  to  bring  a  meaner 
oflEspring  forth  ? 

LVl. 

Hadst  thou  but  perished  with  the  free, 

nor  known  [by, 

A  second  race,  when  Glory's  noon  went 
Then  had  thy  name  in  single  brightness 

shone 
A  watch-word  on  the  helm  of  liberty  1 
Thou  shouldst  have  passed,  with  all  thy 

light  of  fame, 
And  proudly  sunk  in  ruins,  not  in  chains. 
But  slowly  set  thy  star  midst  clouds  of 

shame. 
And  tyrants  rose  amidst  thy  falling  fanes  ; 
And  thou,  surrounded  by  thy  warriors' 

graves,  [for  thy  slaves. 

Hast  drained  the  bitter  cup  once  mingled 

bVll. 

Now  all  is  o'er — for  thee  alike  are  flown 
Freedom's  bright   noon,  and  Slavery's 

twilight  cloud  ; 
And  in  thy  fall,  as  in  thy  pride,  alone, 
Deep  solitude  is  round  thee,  as  a  shroud. 
Home  of  Leonidas  !  thy  halls  are  low, 
From  their  cold  altars  have  thy  Lares 
fled,  [or  glow, 

O'er  thee  unmarked  the  sunbeams  fade 
And  wild-flowers  wave,  unbent  by  human 
tread  ;  [profound. 

And  midst  thy  silence,  as  the  grave's 
A  voice,  a  step,  would  seem  as  some  un- 
earthly sound. 

T.VIIl. 

Taygctus  still  lifts  his  awful  brow, 
High  o'er  the  mouldering  city  of  the  dead, 
Sternly  sublime ;  while  o'er  his  robe  of 

snow  [fusions  spread. 

Heaven's  floating  tints  tlu-ir  warm  suf- 
And  yet  his  rippling  wave  Eurotas  leads 
By  tombs  and  niins  o'er  the  silent  plain. 
While,  whispering  there,  his  own  wild 

graceful  reeds  [strain  ; 

Rise  as  of  old,  when  hailed  by  classic 

There  the  rose-laurels  still  in  beauty  wave, 

^nd  a  frail  shrub  survives  to  blf)om  o'er 

Sp»arta's  gravp 


Lrx. 

Oh,  thus  it  is  with  man — a  tree,  a  fto-A-er, 
While  nations  perish,  still  renews  its  race, 
And  o'er  the  fallen  records  of  his  power 
Spreads  in  wild  pomp,  or  smiles  in  fair) 

grace.  [away, 

The  laurel  shoots  when  those  have  past 
Once  rivals  for  its  crown,  the  brave,  the 

free  ; 
The  rose  is  flourishing  oer  beauty's  clay. 
The  myrtle  blows  when  love  hath  ceased 

to  be  ;  [are  fled. 

Green  waves  the  bay  when  song  and  bard 

And  all  that  round  us  blooms,  is  blooming 

o'er  the  dead. 

And  still  the  olive  spreads  its  foliage 

round 
Morea's  fallen  sanctuaries  and  towers. 
Once  its  green  boughs  Minerva's  votaries 
crowned,  [powers. 

Deemed  a  meet  offering    for    celestial 
The  suppliant's  hand  its  holy  branches 
bore  ;  [head  ; 

They  waved  around  th'  Olympic  victor's 
And,  sanctified  by  many  a  rite  of  yore. 
Its  leaves  the  Spartan's  honoured  biei 
o'erspread.  [and  hill 

Those  rites  have  vanished — but  o'er  vale 
Its  fruitful  groves  arise,  revered  and  hal- 
lowed still. 

t>xi. 

Where  now  thy  shrines,  Eleusis  !  when 
thy  fane  [I'igh  ? 

Of   fearful  visions,    mysteries  wild   and 
The  pomp  of  rites,  the  sacrifical  train, 
The  long  procession's  awful  pageantry? 
Quenched   is   the   torch   of  Ceres* — all 
around  [reign ; 

Decay  hath  spread  the  stillness  of  her 
There  never  more  shall  choral  hymns  re- 

soimd 
O'er  the  hushed  earth  and  solitary  main, 
Whose  wave  from  Salamis  deserted  flows. 
To  bathe  a  silent  shore  of  desolate  repose. 


•  It  was  customary  at  Eleusis,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  fcstiv.il,  for  men  and  women  to  run 
about  with  torches  in  their  hands,  and  also  to 
dedicate  torches  to  Ceres,  and  to  contend  who 
should  present  the  largest.  This  was  done  in 
memory  of  the  jnuriicy  of  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine,  durinv;  which  »he  was  lighted  by  a 
torch  kindled  in  the  flames  of  Etna  —  Pnpxrv't 
AntiouitifS  ofGr-f^rr 
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Lxn. 

Ai:d  ch  !  yc  secret  and  terrific  p>owers, 
Dark  oracles  !  in  depth  of  groves  that 

dwelt,  [bowers. 

How  are  they  sunk,  the  altars  of  your 
WTiere  superstition  trembled  as  she  knelt! 
Ye,  the  unknown,  the  viewless  ones  !  that 

made  [wave  ; 

The  elements  your  voice,  the  wind  and 
Spirits  !  whose  influence  darkened  many 

a  shade, 
Mysterious  visitants  of  fount  and  cave  ! 
How  long  your  power  the  awe-struck 

nations  swayed, 
How  long  earth  dreamt  of  you,  and  shud- 

deringly  obeyed  ! 

LXIII. 

And   say,  what  marvel,   in  those  early 

days, 
While  yet  the  light  of  heaven-bom  truth 

was  not ; 
If  man  around  him  cast  a  fearful  gaze, 
Peopling  with  shadowy  powers  each  dell 

and  grot  ? 
Awful  is  nature  in  her  savage  forms. 
Her  solemn   voice  commanding  in  its 

might,  [storms. 

And  mystery  then  was  in  .he  rush  of 
The  gloom  of  woods,  the  majesty  of  night; 
And  mortals  heard  fate's  language  in  the 

blast,  [toms  of  the  past  ! 

\nd  reared  your  forest-shrines,   ye  phan- 


LXIV. 


breeze 


Then  through  the  foUage  not  a 

might  sigh 
But  with  prophetic  sound — a  waving  tree, 
A  meteor  flashing  o'er  the  summer  sky, 
A  bird's  wild  flight,  revealed  the  things  to 

be.  [veyed 

All  spoke  of  unseen  natures,  and  con- 
Their    inspiration  ;    still    they    hovered 

round,  [the  shade. 

Hallowed  the  temple,  whispered  through 
Pervaded  loneUncss,  gave  soul  to  sound  ; 
Of  them  the  fount,  the  forest,  murmured 

still,  [step  on  the  hill, 

rheir  voice  was  in  the  stream,  their  foot- 

LXV. 

>Jow  is  the  train  of  superstition  flown, 
Jnearthly  beings  walk  on  earth  no  more ; 
rhe  deep  wind  swells  with  no  portentous 

tone. 
The  rustling  wood  breathes  nofatidic  lore. 


Fled  are  the  phantoms  of  T.ivadia  s  cave 
There  dwell  no  shadows,  but  of  crag  and 

steep  ; 
Fount  of  Oblivion  !  in  thy  gushing  wave. 
That   murmurs   nigh,    those  powers  oi 

terror  sleep.  [clime. 

Oh  !  that  such  dreams  alone  had  fled  that 

But  Greece  is  changed  in  all  that  could  be 

changed  by  time  ! 

LXVl. 

Her   skies  are    those   whence   many  a 

mighty  bard  [beams ; 

Caught  inspiration,  glorious  as  their 
Her  hills  the  same  that  heroes  died  to 

guard,  [dreams ! 

Her  vales,  that  fostered  Art's  divinest 
But  that  bright  spirit  o'er  the  land  that 

shone,  [poured. 

And  all  around  per\'ading  influence 
That  lent  the  harp  of  yEschylus  its  tone, 
And    proudly    hallowed    Lacedaemon's 

sword,  [stone, 

.A.nd   guided   Phidias   o'er    the   \ielding 

With  them  its  ardours  lived — with  them  if 

light  is  flown. 

LX\^I. 

Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos  ! — ye,  renowned 

of  old,  i^name? 

Where  are  your  chiefs  of  high  romantic 
How  soon  the  tale  of  ages  may  be  told  ! 
A  page,  a  verse,  records  the  fall  of  fame, 
The  work  of  centuries — we  gaze  on  you, 
Oh,  cities !  once  the  glorious  and  the  free. 
The  lofty  tales  that  charmed  our  youth 

renew, 
And  wondering  ask,  if  these  their  scenes 

could  be? 
Search  for  the  classic  fane,  the  regal  tomb, 
And  find  the  mosque  alone — a  record  of 

their  doom  ! 

LXVIII. 

How  oft  hath  war  his  host  of  spoiler- 
poured. 

Fair  Elis  !  o'er  thy  consecrated  vales? 

There  have  the  sunbeams  glanced  on 
spear  and  sword, 

And  banners  floated  on  the  balmy  gales 

Once  didst  thou  smile,  secure  in  sancti- 
tude, 

As  some  enchanted  isle  mid  stormy  seas  ; 

On  thee  no  hostile  footstep  might  intnide, 

And  pastoral  sounds  alone  were  on  th> 
breeze. 
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Forsaken  home  of  pence  1   that  spell  is 
broke, 
TLou  too  hast  heard  the  storm,  and  bowed 
beneath  the  yoke. 

LXIX. 

And   through  Arcadia's  wild  and  lone 
retreats  [strain 

Far  other  sounds  have  echoed  than  the 
Of  faun  and  dryad,  from  their  woodland 
seats,  [swain ! 

Or  ancient  reed  of  peaceful  mountain- 
There,    though    at    times  Alpheus   yet 
surveys,  [dance, 

On  his  green  banks  renewed,  the  classic 
And  nymph-hke  forms,  and  wild  me- 
lodious lays, 
Revive  the  sylvan  scenes  of  old  romance ; 
Yet  brooding  fear  and  dark  suspicion 
dwell,  [cave,  and  dell. 

'Midst  Pan's  deserted  haunts,  by  fountain, 

LXX. 

But  thou,  fair  Attica !  whose  rocky  bound 
All  art  and  nature's  richest  gifts  en- 
shrined, [round 
rhou  little  sphere,  whose  soul-illumined 
Concentrated  each  sunbeam  of  the  mind  ; 
Who,  as  the  summit  of  some  Alpine 
height  [dJ^y, 
Glows  earliest,  latest  with  the  blush  of 
Didst  first  imbibe  the  splendours  of  the 

light. 
And  smile  the  longest  in  its  lingering  ray ; 
Oh  !  let  us  gaze  on  thee,  and  fondly  deem 
The  past  awhile  restored,  the  present  but  a 
dream. 

LXXI. 

Let  Fancy's  vivid  hues  awhile  prevail — 
Wake  at  her  call — be  all  thou  wcrt  once 

more  !  [gale  ! 

Hark,  hymns  of  triumph  swell  on  every 
tx),  bright  processions  move  along  thy 

shore  ! 
Again  thy  temples,  'midst  the  olive-shade. 
Lovely  in  chaste  simplicity  arise  ; 
And  graceful  monuments,  in  grove  and 

glade,  [skies ; 

Catch  the  warm  tints  of  thy  rcsplenden; 
And   sculptured    forms,    of    high    and 

heavenly  mien,  [bright  scene. 

In  their  calm  beauty  smile,  around  the  sun- 

LXXII. 

Again    renewed    by  thought's   creative 

spells,  [towers : 

^n    all    her    pomp  thy  city.     Theseus ' 


Within,  around  the  h'ght  of  glory  dwells 
On    art's    fair    fabrics,    wisdom's    holy 
bowers.  [ascend, 

There  marble   fanes   in   finished   grace 
The  pencil's  world  of  life  and  beauty 

glows ;  [blend. 

Shrines,   pillars,   porticoes,   in  grandeur 
Rich  with  the  trophies  of  barbaric  foes  ; 
And  groves  of  platane  wave  in  verdant 

pride,  [tide. 

The  sage's  blest  retreats,  by  calm  lUssus' 

LXXIII. 

Bright  as  that  fairy  vision  of  the  wave. 
Raised  by  the  magic  of  Morgana's  wand, 
On  summer  seas  that  undulating  lave 
Romantic  Sicily's  Arcadian  strand  ; 
That  pictured  scene  of  airy  colonnades. 
Light  palaces,  in  shadowy  glory  drest. 
Enchanted   groves,    and   temples,   and 

arcades,  [breast ; 

Gleaming  and  tioating  on  the  ocean's 
Athens  1    thus  fair  the  dream  of  thee 

appears,  [of  years. 

As  Fancy's  eye  pervades  the  veiling  cloud 

LXXiV. 

Still  be  that  cloud  withdrawn — oh  !  mnrk 
on  high,  [graced, 

Crowning  yon  hill,  with  temples  richly 
That  fane,  august  in  perfect  symmetry. 
The  purest  model  of  Athenian  taste. 
Fair  Parthenon  !  thy  Doric  pillars  rise 
In  simple  dignity,  tliy  marble's  hue 
Unsullied  shines,    relieved   by  brilliant 
skies,  [ethereal  blue ; 

That   round    thee    spread    their   deep 
And  art  o'er  all  thy  Ught  proportions 
throws 
The  harmony  of  grace,  the  beauty  of  repose. 

LXXV. 

And  lovely  o'er  thee  sleeps  the  sunny 

glow,  [reii^n. 

When  morn  and  eve  in  tranquil  splendour 
And  on  thy  sculptures,  as  they  smile, 

bestow 
Hues  that  the  pencil  emulates  in  vam. 
Then  the  fair  forms  by  Phidias  wrought, 

unfold 
Each  latent  grace,  developing  in  light ; 
Catch  from  soft  clouds  of  pmple  and  of 

gold. 
Each  tint  that  passes,  tremulously  bright; 
And    seem    indeed    whate'er    devotion 

dcf    s,  [with  its  beams. 

While  so  suffused  with  heaven,  so  minglirvE 
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LXXVl. 

But  oh!   what  words   the  vision  may 

portray,  [shrine  ? 

I'he  form  of  sanctitude  that  guards  thy 
There  stands  thy  goddess,  robed  in  war  s 

array, 
Supremely  glorious,  awfully  divine  I 
With  spear  and  helm  she  stands,  and 

flowing  vest,  [wrought, 

And  sculptured  aegis,  to  perfection 
And  on  each  heavenly  lineament  imprest, 
Calmly  sublime,  the  majesty  of  thought ; 
The  pure  intelligence,  the  chaste  repose. 
All  that  a  poet's  dream  around  Minerva 

throws. 

LXXVII. 

Bright  age  of  Pericles  !  let  fancy  still 
Through  time's  deep  shadows  all  thy 

splendour  trace,  [skill 

And  in  each  work  of  art's  consummate 
Hail  the  free  spirit  of  thy  lofty  race. 
That  spirit,  roused  by  every  proud  reward 
That  hope  could  picture,  glory  could 

bestow. 
Fostered  by  all  the  sculptor  and  the  bard 
Could  give  of  immortality  below. 
Thus  were  thy  heroes  formed,  and  o'er 

their  name,  [fame. 

Thus  did    thy  genius  shed  imperishable 

LXXVIII. 

Mark  in  the  thronged  Ceramicus,  the 
train  [brave : 

Of  mourners  weeping  o'er  the  martyred 
Proud  be  the  tears  devoted  to  the  slain, 
Holy  the  amaranth  strewed  upon  their 
grave !  [claims 

And    hark — unrivalled    eloquence    pro- 
Their  deeds,  their  trophies  with  trium- 
phant voice  !  [names  1 
Hark — Pericles  records  their  honoured 
Sons  of  the  fallen,  in  their  lot  rejoice  : 
What  hath  life  brighter  than  so  bright  a 
doom?                          [of  the  tomb? 
What  power  hath  fate  t-o  soil  the  garlands 

LXXIX. 

Praise  to  the  valiant  dead  !  lor  them  doth 

art  [forth ; 

Exhaust  her  skill,  their  triumphs  bodying 

Theirs  are  enshrined  names,  and  every 

heart  [worth. 

Shall  bear  the  blazoned  impress  of  their 

Bright  on  the  dreams  of  youth  their  fame 

shall  rise,  [cord  ; 

Their  helds  of  hght  shall  epic  song  re- 


And,  when  the  voice  oi  battle  rends  the 
skies,  [ing  word  ! 

Their  name  shall  be  their  country's  rally- 
While  fane  and  column  rise  august  to  icU 
How  Athens  honours  those  for  her  who 
proudly  fell. 

LXXX. 

City  of  Theseus  !  bursting  on  the  mind. 
Thus  dost  thou  rise,  in  all  thy  glory  fled  ! 
Thus  guarded  by  the  mighty  of  mankind, 
Thus  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the 

dead : 
Alone  in  beauty  and  renown — a  scene 
Whose  tints  are  drawn  from  freedom's 

loveliest  ray. 
'Tis  but  a  vision  now — yet  thou  hast  been 
More  than  the  brightest  vision  might 

portray ;  [fraught 

And  every  stone,    with    but   a   vestige 

Of  thee,  hath  latent  power  io  wake  some 

lofty  thought. 

LXXXI. 

Fallen  are  thy  fabrics,  that  so  oft  have 

rung 
To  choral  melodies,  and  tragic  lore  , 
Now  is  the  lyre  of  Sophocles  unstrung, 
The  song  that  hailed  Harmodius  peals 

no  more. 
Thy  proud  Pirseus  is  a  desert  strand. 
Thy  stately  shrines  are  mouldering  on 

their  hill,  [hand. 

Closed  are  the  triumphs  of  the  sculptor's 
The  magic  voice  of  eloquence  is  still  ; 
Minerva  s  veil  is  rent — her  image  gone. 
Silent  the  sage's  bower — the  warrior's  tomb 

oeiihrown. 

LXXXII. 

Yet  in  decay  thine  exquisite  remains 
Wondering  we  view,  and  silently  revert, 
As  traces  left  on  earth's  forsaken  plains 
By  vanished  beings  of  a  nobler  sphere? 
Not  all  the  old  magnificence  of  Rome, 
All  that  dominion  there  hath  left  to  time. 
Proud  Coliseum,  or  commanding  dome. 
Triumphal  arch,  or  obelisk  sublime, 
Can  bid  such  reverence  o'er  the  spirit 
steal,  [plastic  seal. 

As  aught   by  thee    imprest  with  beauty's 

LXXXlll. 

Though  still  the  empress  of  tlie  sun- 
burnt waste. 
Palmyra  rises,  desolately  grand  — 
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Though  with  rich  gold  and  massy  sculp- 
ture graced, 
Commanding  still,  Persepolis  may  stand 
In  haughty  solitude — though  sacred  Nile 
The  firstborn  terapJes  of  the  world  sur- 
veys, 
And  many  an  awful  and  stupendous  pile 
Thebes  of  the  hundred  gates  e'en  yet  dis- 
plays ; 
City  of  Pericles  !  oh  who,  like  thee, 
Can  teach  how  fair  the  works  of  mortal 
hand  may  be? 

LXXXIV. 

Thou  led'st  the   way  to  that,  illumined 

sphere  [thence  didst  bear, 

WTiere  sovereign  beauty  dwells ;  and 
Oh,  still  triumphant  in  tliat  high  career  ! 
Bright  archetypes  of  all  the  grand  and 

fair.  [hath  flown 

And  still  to  thee  th"  enlightened  mind 
As  to  her  country, — thou  hast  been  to 

earth  [throne, 

A  cynosure, — and,  e'en  from  victory's 
Imperial    Rome   gave    homage  to  thy 

worth  ; 
And  nations,  rising  to  their  fame  afar, 
Slill  to  thy  model  turn,  as  seamen  to  their 

star. 

LXXXV. 

Glory  to  those  whose  relics  thus  arrest 
The  gaze  of  ages  !  Glory  to  the  free  ! 
For  they,   they  only,   coiild  have  thus 

imprest 
Their  mighty  image  on  the  years  to  be  ! 
Empires  and  cities  in  oblivion  lie, 
Grandeur  may  vanish,  conquest  be  for- 
got,— [die. 
To  leave  on  earth  renown  that  cannot 
Of  high-souled  genius  is  th'  unrivalled 
lot.                                           [shown 
Honour  to  thee,  O  Athens  I  thou  hast 
What  mortals  may  attain,  and  sei/L-d  the 
palm  alone. 

LXXXVl. 

Oh  I    hve    there    those  who  view   with 

scornful  eyes  [prime? 

All  that  attests  the  brightness  of  thy 
Yes  ;  they  who  dwell  beneath  thy  lovely 

skies,  [clime  ! 

And  breathe  th"  inspiring  ether  of  thy 
Their  path  is  o'er  the  mi";htiest  of  the 

dead,  [noblest  arts  ; 

Their  homes  are  "mid^t  llie  works  of 
Yet  all  around  their  gaze,  beneath  their 

tread.  [imparts. 

Not  one  proud  thrill  if  loftier  ♦v^-ipWr 


Such  are  the  conquerors  of  Miner\^a*i 

land,  [of  his  hand  ! 

Where  Genius  first  revealed  the  triumphs 

LXXXVII. 

For  them  in  vain  the  glowing  Ught  may 

smile  [to  shed, 

O'er  the  pale  marble,  colouring's  warmth 
And  in  chaste  beauty  many  a  sculptured 

pile 
Still  o'er  the  dust  of  heroes  lift  its  head. 
No  patriot  feehng  binds  them  to  the  soil. 
Whose  tombs  and  shrines  their  fathers 

have  not  reared  ;  [their  toil 

Their  glance  is  cold  indifference,  and 
But  to  destroy  what  ages  have  revered. 
As  if  exulting  sternly  to  erase 
Whate'er  might  prove  ikat  land  had  nursed 

a  nobler  race. 

LXXXVIIl. 

And  who  may  grieve  that,  rescued  from 

their  hands. 
Spoilers  of  excellence  and  foes  to  art, 
Thy  relics,  Athens  !  borne  toother  lands, 
Claim  homage  still  to  thee  from  every 

heart  ?  [stranger's  sight, 

Though    now   no    more    th'    exploring 
Fixed  in  deep  reverence  on  Minerva's 

fane,  [of  hght, 

Shall  hail,  beneath  their  native  heaven 
All  that  remained  of  forms  adored  in 

vain  ;  [the  scene, 

A  few  short  years — and,  vanished  from 

Te  blend  with  classic  dust  their  proudest 

lot  had  been. 

LXXXIX. 

Fair   Parthenon  1  yet  still  must  Fancy 

weep  [flown. 

For  thee,  thou  work  of  nobler  spirits 
Bright,  as  of  old,  the  sunbeams  o'er  thee 

sleep  [gone  1 

In   all  their  beauty  still — and  thine  is 
Empires  have  sunk  since  thou  wert  first 

revered,  [shrine. 

And    varymg   rites  h.ive  sanctified  thy 
The  dust  is  round  thee  of  the  race  that 

reared  [soon  be  thine  I 

T?.  y  walls  ;  and  thou— their  fate  must 
Fut  when  shall  earth  again  e.\ult  to  see 
V  /ions  divine  like  theirs  renewed  in  aught 

like  thee  ? 

xc. 
Lone  are  thy  pillars  now— each  passing 

gale  [moaned 

Sighs  o'e'  them  as  a  spirit's  voice,  which 
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That  loneliness,  and  told  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  the  bright  synod  once  above  them 

throned. 
Mourn,  graceful  ruin  !  on  thy  sacred  hill, 
Thy  gods,  thy  rites,  a  kindred  fate  have 

shared :  [still 

Yet  art  thou  honoured  in  each  fragment 
That  wasting  years  and  barbarous  hands 

had  spared  ;  [borne. 

Each  hallowed  stone,  frcm  rapine's  fury 

Shall  wake  bright  dreams  of  thee  in  ages 

yet  unborn. 

xci. 

Yes !  in  those  fragments,  though  by  time 

defaced,  [mains 

And  rude  insensate  conquerors,  yet  re- 
All  that  may  charm  th'  enlightened  eye 

of  taste,  [reigns. 

On  shores  where  still  inspiring  freedom 
As  vital  fragrance  breathes  from  every 

part 
Of  the  crushed  myrtle,  orthebruisM  rose, 
E'en  thus  th'  essential  energy  of  art 
There  in  each  wreck  imperishably  glows  ! 
The  soul  of  Athens  lives  in  every  line, 
Pervading  brightly  still  the  ruins  of   her 

shrine. 

XCI  I. 

Mark — on  the  storied  frieze  the  greu^efuJ 

train, 
The  holy  festival's  triumphal  throng, 
In  fair  procession,  to  Minerva's  fane. 
With  many  a  sacred  symbol,  move  along. 
There  every  shade  of  bright  existence 

trace, 
The  fire  of  youth,  the  dignity  of  age ; 
The  matron's  calm  austerity  of  grace, 
The  ardent  warrior,  the  benignant  sage  ; 
The  nymph's  light  symmetry,  the  chiefs 

proud  mien —  [the  scene. 

Each  ray  of  beauty  caught  iTid  mingled  in 

XCIII. 

Art  unobtrusive  there  ennobles  form, 
Each  pure  chaste  outline  exquisitely  flows; 
There  e'en  the  steed,  with  bold  expres- 
sion warm. 
Is  clothed  with  majesty,  with  being  glows. 
One  mighty  mind  hath  harmonized  the 
whole  ;  [impress  bear  ; 

Those  varied  groups   the  same  bright 
One  beam  and  essence  of  exalting  soul 
Lives  in  the  grand,  the  delicate,  the  fair  ; 
And  well  that  pageant  of  the  glorious 
dead  [spirits  fled. 

Blends  us  «ith   nobler   days,   and   loftier 


xav. 

O  conquering  Genius  !  that  couldst  thus 

detain 
The  subtle  graces,  fading  as  they  rise, 
Eternahze  expression's  fleeting  reign. 
Arrest  warm  life  in  all  its  energies, 
And  fix  them  on  the  stone — thy  glorious 

lot 
Might  wake  ambitions  envy,  and  create 
Pov/ers  half  divine :  while  nations  are 

forgot,  [quished  fate  > 

A  thought,  a  dream  of  thine  hath  van- 
And  when  thy  hand  first  gave  its  wonders 

birth,        [claimed  a  name  on  earth. 
The  realms  that   hail  them   now  scarce 

xcv. 

Wert  thou  some  spirit  of  a  purer  sphere 
But  once  beheld,  and  never  to  return  ? 
No — we  may  hail  again  thy  bright  career, 
Again  on  earth  a  kindred  fire  shall  burn  ! 
Though  thy  least  relics,  e'en  in  ruin,  beat 
A  stamp  of  Heaven,  that  ne'er  hath  been 

renewed — 
A  light  inherent — let  not  man  despair ; 
Still  be  hope  ardent,  patience  unsubdued; 
For  still  is  nature  fair,  and  thought  divine, 
And  art  hath  won  a  world  in  models  pure 

as  thine. 

XCVl. 

Gaze  on  yon  forms,  corroded  and  de- 
faced— 

Yet  there  the  germ  of  future  glory  lies ! 

Their  virtual  grandeur  could  not  be 
erased  ;  [common  eyes. 

It  clothes  them  still,  though  veiled  from 

They  once  were  gods  and  heroes — and 
beheld  [scene ; 

As  the  blest  guardians  of  their  native 

And  hearts  of  warriors,  sages,  bards,  have 
swelled  [of  mien. 

With  awe  that  owned  their  sovereignty. 

— Ages  have  vanished  since  those  hearts 

were  cold,  [godlike  mould. 

And  still  those  shattered  forms  retain  their 

XCVIl. 

'Midst  their  bright  kindred,  from  their 

marble  throne          [storms  of  time ; 

They  have  looked  down  on  thousand 

Surviving  power,  and  fame,  and  freedom 

flown,  [sublime  1 

They    still    remained,    still    tranquilly 

Till  mortal  hands  the  heavenly  conclave 

marred.  [are  forgot ; 

Th'  Olympian  groups  have  sunk,  and 
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Not  e'ea  their  dtist  could  weeping  Athcjis 

guard — 
But  these  were  destined  to  a  nobler  lot ! 
And  they  have  borne,  to  light  another 

land,  [riously  expand. 

The  quenchless  ray  that  soon  shall  glo- 

XCVIII. 

Phidias  I  supreme  in  thought  1  what  hand 

but  thine,  [heaven, 

In  human  works  thus  blending  earth  and 
O'er  nature's  truth  hath  shed  that  grace 

divine,  [given  ? 

To    mortal    form    immortal    grandeur 
What  soul  but  thine,    infusing  all  its 

power,  [days. 

In  these  last  monuments  of  matchless 
Could,  from  their  ruins,  bid  young  Genius 

tower, 
And  Hope  aspire  to  more  exalted  praise  ? 
And  guide  deep  Thought  to  that  secluded 

height,  [light  ? 

IVhere  Excellence  is  throned,  in  purity  of 

XCIX. 

And  who  atn  tell  how  pure,  how  bright 

a  flame,  [the  west  ? 

Caught  from  these  models,  may  illume 
What  British  Angelo  may  rise  to  fame. 
On  the  tree  isle  what  beams  of  art  may 

rest? 
Deem  not,  O  England  I  that  by  climes 

confined, 
(ienius  and  taste  diffuse  a  partial  ray  ; 
Deem  not  th'  eternal  energies  of  mind 
Swayed  by  thai  sua  who^e  doom  is  but 

deca^  1 


Shall  thought  be  fostered  but  by  skies 

serene  ?  [e'er  hath  been. 

No !    thou  hast  power  to  be  what  Athens 

c. 

But  thine  are  treasures  on  unprized,  un- 
known, [mind, 
And  cold  neglect  hath  blighted  many  a 
O'er  whose  young  ardovu^,  had  thy  smile 
but  shone,  [behind  ! 
Their  soaring  flight  had  left  a  world 
And  many  a  gifted  hand  that  might  have 

wrought 
To  Grecian  excellence  the  breat  hing  stone, 
Or  each  pure  grace  of  Raphael's  pencil 

caught, 
leaving  no  record  of  its  power,  is  gone  ! 
"U'hile  thou  hast  fondlysought,  on  distant 
coast,  [and  thus  lost. 

G^ms  far  less  rich  than  those,  thus  precious, 

CT. 

Yet  nse,  O  Land,  in  all  but  art  alone. 
Bid  the  sole  wreath  that  is  not  thine  bt 

won  !  [own  ; 

Fame  dwells  around  thee — Genius  is  thine 
Call  his  rich   blooms  to  life — be  Thou 

their  Sun  ! 
So,  should  dark  ages  o'er  thy  glory  sweep, 
Should  tkifie  e'er  be  as  now  are  Grecian 

plains,  [blue  deep, 

Nations  unborn  shall  track  thine  own 
To  hail  thy  shore,  to  worship  thy  remains; 
Thy  mighty  monuments  with  reverenct' 

trace, 
And  cry,  "  This  ancient  soil  haib  nursed  a 

glorious  race  i  ** 
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TALES  AND   HISTORIC  SCENES. 

1819. 

THE  ABENCERRAGE. 

[The  events  with  which  the  following  tale  is  interwoven  are  related  in  the  Historia  di  I:u-i 
Guerras  Civiles  de  Gratinda.  They  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Abo  Abdeli,  or  Abdali,  the  ia*l 
Moorish  king  of  that  city,  called  by  the  Spaniards  El  Rey  Chico.  The  conquest  of  Granada,  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  said  by  some  historians  to  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Aben- 
ccrrages,  whose  defection  was  the  result  of  the  repeated  injuries  they  had  received  from  the  king, 
■.It  the  instigation  of  the  Zegris.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  halls  of  the  Alhambra  is  pointed  out  as 
the  scene  where  so  many  of  the  former  celebrated  tribe  were  massacred  ;  and  it  still  retains  their 
name,  being  called  the  "  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages."  Many  of  the  most  interesting  old  Spanish 
ballads  relate  to  the  events  of  this  chivalrous  and  romantic  period.] 


CAN10  FIRST. 

Lonely  and  still  are  now  thy  marble  halls, 

Thou  fair  Alhambra  !  there  the  feast  is 

o'er  ; 

And  wdth  the  murmur  of  thy  fountain-falls 

Blend  the  wild  tones  of  minstrelsy  no 

more. 

Hushed  are  the  voices  that  in  years  gone  by 
Have      mourned,     exulted,      menaced, 
through  thy  towers  ; 
Within  thy  pillared  courts  the  grass  \Taves 
high. 
And    all    uncultured    bloom    thy    fairy 
bowers. 

Unheeded  there  the  flowering  myrtle  blows, 
Through  tall  arcades  unmarked  the  sun- 
beam smiles, 
And  many    a  tint  of  softened  brilliance 
throws 
O'er  fretted  walls  and  shining  peristyles. 

And  well  might    Fancy  deem  thy  fabrics 
lone. 
So  vast,  so  silent,  and  so  wildly  fair. 
Some  charmed    abode  of  beings  all  un- 
known, 
Powerftil  and  viewless,  children  of  the  air. 

For  there  no  footstep  treads  tb'  enchanted 

ground,  [vades, 

There  not  a  sound  the  deep  repose  per- 

Save  winds  and  founts,  diffusing  freshness 

round 

Through  the  light  domes  and  graceful 

colonnades. 


Far  other  tones  have  swelled  those  courts 
along  [trace- 

In  days    romance  yet  fondly  loves   to 

The  clash  of  arms,  the  voice  of  choral  song, 
The  revels,  combats  of  a  vanished  race. 

And  yet  awhile,  at  Fancy's  potent  call, 
Shall  rise  that  race,  the  chivalrous,  tha 
bold  ; 
Peopling  once  more  each  fair  forsaken  hall 
With  stately  forms,  the  knights  and  chiefs 
of  old. 

1. 

The  sun  declines.     Upon  Nevada's  height 
There  dwells  a  mellow  flush  of  rosy  light ; 
Each  soaring  pinnacle  of  mountain  snow 
Smiles  in  the  richness  of  that  parting  glow  ; 
And  Darro's  waves  reflect  each  passing  dye 
That  melts  and  mingles  in  th'  empurpled 

sky. 
Fragrance,  exhaled  from  rose  and  citron 

bower. 
Blends  with  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  hour. 
Hushed  are  the  winds,  and  Natture  seems 

to  sleep 
In  light  and  stillness.     Wood,  and  tower, 

and  steep 
Are  dyed  with  tints  of  glory,  only  given 
To  the  rich  evening  of  a  southern  heaven — 
Tints  of  the  sun,  whose  bright  farewell  is 

fraught 
With  all  that  art  hath  dreamt,  but  nevear 

caught. 

Yes  !  Nature  sleeps  ;  but  not  with  her  at 
rest 
The  fiery  passions  of  the  human  breast 
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Hark  !  from  the  Alhambras  towers  what 
stormy  sound,  [around  ? 

Each    moment  deepening,    wildly   swells 
Those  are  no  tumults  of  a  festal  throng, 
Not  the  hght  zambra*  nor  the  choral  song  : 
The  combat  rages— 'tis  the  shout  of  war, 
'Tis  the  loud  clash  of  shield  and  scimitar. 
Within  the  Hall  of  Lions.t  where  the  rays 
Of  eve  yet  hngering  on  the  fountain  blaze  ; 
There,  girt  and  guarded  by  his  Zegri  bands, 
And  stern  in  wrath,  the  Moorish  monarch 
stands :  [him  wave, 

There  the  strife  centres — swords  around 
There  bleed  the  fallen,  there  contend  the 

brave  ; 
While  echoing  domes  return  the  battle-cry, 
"  Revenge  and  freedom  I    let  the  tyrant 

die  1" 
And  onward  rushing,  and  prevailing  still. 
Court,  hall,  and  tower  the  fierce  avengers 

fill. 
But  first  and  bravest  of  that  gallant  train. 
Where  foes  are  mightiest  charging  ne'er  in 

vain  ; 
In  his  red  hand  the  sabre  glancing  bright 
His  dark  eye  flashing  with  a  fiercer  light, 
Ardent,  untired,  scarce  conscious  that  he 
bleeds,  [leads ; 

His  Aben-Zurrahst  there    young    Hamet 
While  swells  his  voice  that  wild  acclaim  on 
high,  [die  1" 

' '  Revenge  and  freedom  I    let   the  tyrant 
Yes !  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior's 

wrath, 
By  helm  and  corslet  shattered  in  his  path. 
And  by  the  thickest  harvest  of  the  slain, 
And  by  the  marble's  deepest  crimson  stain. 
Search   through   the  serried  fight,    where 

loudest  cries 
From  triumph,  anguish,  or  despair  arise  ; 
And  brightest  where  the  shivering  falchions 
glare,  [there. 

And  where  the  ground  is  reddest — he  is 
Yes  !  that  young  arm,  amidst   the  Zegri 

host. 
Hath  well  avenged  a  sire,  a  brother,  lost. 

They  perished — not  as  heroes  should  have 

died, 
On  the  red  field,  in  victory's  hour  of  pride. 


•  Z.imbra,  a  Moorish  dance. 

t  The  Hall  of  Lions,  the  principal  one  of  the 
Alhambra,  was  so  called  from  twelve  sculptured 
lions  which  supported  an  alabaster  basin  in  the 
centre. 

t  The  name  is  tbufc  written  kn  a  translation  of 
^Ti  Arabic  MS. 


In  all  the  glow  and  sunshine  of  their  fame.. 
And  proudly  smiUng  as    the  death-pang 
came.  [tear 

Oh  I   had  they  thus  expired,   a  warrior[s 
Had  flowed,  almost  in  triumph,  o'er  their 
bier.  [those 

For  thus  alone  the  brave  should  weep  for 
Who  brightly  pass  in  glory  to  repose. 
— Not  such  their  fate  :    a  tyrant's    stem 

command 
Doomed  them  to  fall  by  some  ignoble  hand. 
As.  with  the  flov/er  of  all  their  high-bom 

race, 
Summoned  Abdallah's  royal  feast  to  grace, 
Fearless  in  heart,  no  dream  of  danger  nigh, 
They  sought  the  banquet's  gilded  hall — to 
die.  [tain's  wave 

Betrayed,   unarmed,    they  fell — the  foun- 
Flowed  crimson  with  the  hfe-blood  of  the 

brave : 
Till  far  the  fearful  tidings  of  their  fate 
Through  the  wide  city  rang  from  gate  to 

gate. 
And  of  that  lineage  each  surviving  son 
Rushed  to  the  scene  where  vengeance  might 
be  won. 

For  this  young  Hamet  mingles  \u  the 

strife, 
Leader  of  battle,  prodigal  ol  life. 
Urging  his  followers,  till  their  foes,  beset. 
Stand  faint  and  breathless,  but  imdaunted 

yet. 
Brave  Aben-Zurrahs,  on  !  one  effort  more, 
Yours  is  the  triumph,  and  the  conflict  o'er. 
But  lo  !  descending  o'er  the  darkened  hall, 
The  twilight-shadows  fast  and  deeply  fall. 
Nor  yet  the  strife  hath  ceased — though 
scarce  they  know,  [from  the  foe  *, 

Through   that   thick  gloom,    the  brother 
Till  the  moon  rises  with  her  cloudless  ray. 
The  peaceful  moon,  and  gives  them  light 
to  slay.  [ing  train 

— Where  lurks  Abdallah  ?  'Midst  his  yield- 
They  seek  the  guilty  monarch,  but  in  vain. 
He  lies  not  numbered  with  the  valiant  dead. 
His  champions  round  him  have  not  vainly 
bled ;  [veil. 

But  when  the  twilight  spread  her  shadowy 
And  his  last  warriors  found  each  eflbrt  fail, 
In  wild  despair  he  fled.  A  tnisted  few, 
Kindred  in  crime,  are  still  in  danger  true  ; 
And  o'er  the  scene  of  many  a  martial  deed, 
The  Vega's*  green  expanse,  his  flying  foot 
steps  load 


*  The  Vega,  the  plain  surrounding  Groiuuln. 
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He  passed  tho  Alhajiibra's  calm  and  lovely 

bowers, 
Where    slept    the    glistening  leaves  and 

folded  flowers  [cave, 

In  dew  and  starlight — there,  from  grot  and 
Gushed  in  wild  music  many  a  sparkling  wave ; 
There  on  each  breeze  the  breath  of  fragrance 

rose. 
And  all  was  freshness,  beauty,  and  repose. 

But  thou,  dark  monarch  !  in  thy  bosom 

reign  [again. 

Storms  that,  once  roused,  shall  never  sleep 
Oh  !  vainly  bright  is  Nature  in  the  course 
Of  him  who  flies  from  terror  or  remorse  ! 
A  spell  is  roimd  him  which  obscures  her 

bloom,  [tomb : 

And  dims  her  skies  with  shadows  of  the 
There  smiles  no  Paradise  on  earth  so  fair 
But   guilt  will    raise  avenging  phantoms 

there.  [roves 

Abdallah  heeds  not,  though  the  light  gale 
Fraught  with  rich  odour,  stolen  from  orange- 
groves  ;  [that  rise, 
Hears  not  the  sounds  from  wood  and  brook 
Wild  notes  of  nature's  vesper-melodies  ; 
Marks  not  how  lovely,  on  the  mountain's 

head,  [spread  ; 

Moonhght  and  snow  their  mingling  lustre 
But  urges  onward,  till  his  weary  band, 
Worn  with  their  toil,  a  moment's  pause 

demand. 
He  stops,  and  turning,  on  Granada's  fanes 
In  silence  gazing,  fixed  awhile  remains 
In  stem,  deep  silence.     O'er  his  feverish 

brow,  [blow. 

And  burning  cheek,  pure  breezes  freshly 
But  waft  in  fitful  mtirmurs,  from  afar. 
Sounds  indistinctly  fearful — as  of  war. 
^ATiat  meteor  bursts  with  sudden  blaze  on 

high. 
O'er  the  blue  clearness  of  the  starry  sky? 
Awiul  it  rises,  Uke  some  Genie-form 
Seen  'midst  the  redness  of  the  Desert  stoiTia, 
Magnificently  dread.     Above,  below. 
Spreads  the  wild  splendour  of  its  deepening 

glow.  [glare 

Lo  !  from  the  Alhambra's  towers  the  vivid 
Streams  through  the  still  transparence  of 

the  air  ! 
Avenging  crowds  have  lit  the  mighty  pyre, 
Which  feeds  that  waving  pyramid  of  fire  ; 
And  dome  and  minaret,  river,  wood,  and 

height. 
From  dim  perspective  start  to  ruddy  light. 

Oh  Heaven  !   the  anguish  of  Abdallah's 

soul !  [trol  ! 

1  he  rage,  though  fruitless,  yet  bevond  con- 


Yet  mtist  he  cease  to  gaze,  and  raving  fly 
For  life — such  hfe  as  makes  it  bliss  to  die  ! 
On  yon  green  height,  the  Mosque,  but  half 

revealed  [yield. 

Through  cypress-groves,  a  safe  retreat  may 
Thither  his  steps  are  bent — yet  oft  he  turns, 
Watching  that  fearful  beacon  as  it  bums. 
But  paler  grow  the  sinking  flames  at  last, 
FUckering  they  fade,  their  crimson  hght  is 

past  ; 
And  spiry  vapours,  rising  o'er  the  scene, 
Mark  where  the  terrors  of  their  wrath  have 

been.  [pile. 

And  now  his  feet  have  reached  that  lonely 
Where  grief  and  terror  may  repose  awhile- 
Embowered  it  stands  'midst  wood  and  cUfi 

on  high,  [nigh. 

Through  the  grey  rocks  a  torrent  sparkling 
He  hails  the  scene  where  every  care  should 

cease,  [peace. 

And  all — except  the  heart   he   brings — is 

There  is  deep  stillness  in  those  halls  o' 

state 
Where  the  loud  cries  of  conflict  rang  so  late  , 
Stillness  like  that,  when  fierce  the  Kamsin's^ 

blast 
Hath  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  Desert  passed. 
Fearful  the  calm — nor  voice,  nor  step,  noj 

breath 
Disturbs  that  scene  of  beauty  and  of  death  . 
Those  vaulted  roofs  re-echo  not  a  soimd, 
Save  the  wild  gush  of  waters — murmuring 

round 
In  ceaseless  melodies  of  plaintive  tone. 
Through  chambers  peopled  by  the  dead 

alone. 
O'er  the  mosaic  floors,  with  camage  red, 
Breastplate  and  shield  and  cloven  helm  are 

spread 
In  mingled  fragments — glitteringtotheUght 
Of  yon  still  moon,  whose  rays,  yet  softl> 

bright. 
Their  streaming  lustre  tremulously  shed, 
And  smile  in  placid  beauty  o'er  the  dead  : 
O'er  features  where  the  fiery  spirit's  trace 
Even  death  itself  is  powerless  to  efface  ; 
O'er  those  who  flushed  with  ardent  youth 

awoke,  [broke. 

When  glowing  mom  in  bloom  and  radiance 
Nor  dreamt  how  near  the  dark  and  frozen 

sleep 
Which  hears  not  Glory  call,  nor  Anguish 

weep  ; 


*  The  KamsiB  ts  the  burning  wind  of  th". 
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In  the  low  silent  house,  the  narrow  spot, 
Home  of  forgetfulness — and  soon  forgot. 

But  slowly  fade  the  stars — the  night  is 

o'er—  [more  ; 

Mom  beams  on  those  who  hail  her  light  no 
Slumberers  who  ne'er  shall  wake  on  earth 

again,  [vain. 

Mourners,  who  call  the  loved,  the  lost,  in 
Yet  smiles  the  day — oh  !  not  for  mortal  tear 
Doth  Nature  deviate  from  her  calm  career : 
Nor  is  the  earth  less  laughing  or  less  fair, 
Though  breaking  hearts  her  gladness  may 

not  share. 
O'er  the  cold  urn  the  beam  of  summer  glows, 
O'er  fields  of  blood  the  zephyr  freshly  blows ; 
Bright  shines  the  sun,  though  all  be  dark 

below, 
And  skies  arch  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of  woe; 
And    flowers    renewed  in  spring's  green 

pathway  bloom, 
Alike  to  grace  the  banquet  and  the  tomb. 

Within  Granada's  walls  the  funeral  rite 
Attends  that  day  of  lovehness  and  hght ; 
And  many  a  chief,  with  dirges  and  with 

tears. 
Is  gathered  to  the  brave  of  other  years ; 
And  Hamet,  as  beneath  the  cypress  shade 
His  martyred  brother  and  his  sire  are  laid, 
Feels    every  deep    resolve    and    burning 

thought 
Of    ampler  vengeance    even    to    passion 

wrought. 
Yet  is  the  hour  afar — and  he  must  brood 
O'er  those  dark  dreams  awhile  in  soUtude. 

Tumult  and  rage  are  hushed — another 

day 
In  still  solemnity  hath  passed  away, 
In  that  deep  slumber  of  exhausted  wrath. 
The  calm  that  follows  in  the  tempest's  path. 
— And  now  Ab<lallah  leaves  yon  peaceful 

fane. 
His  ravaged  city  traversing  again. 
No  sound  of  gladness  his  approach  precedes. 
No  splendid  pageant  the  procession  leads  ; 
Where'er  he  moves  the  silent  streets  along, 
Broods  a  stern  quiet  o'er  the  sullen  throng. 
No  voice  is  heard  ;  but  in  each  altered  eye, 
Once  brightly  beaming  when  his  steps  were 

nigh, 
And  in  each  look  of  those  whose  love  hath 

fled 
From  all  on  earth  to  slumber  with  the  dead. 
Those    by  his   guilt   made    desolate    and 

thrown 
Od  the  bleak  wilderness  of  life  alone.  — 


In    youth's    quid:    glance  of    scarce-dis 

sembled  rage. 
And  the  pale  mien  of  calmly-mournful  age. 
May  well  be  read  a  dark  and  fearful  tale 
Of  thought  that  ill  the  indignant  heart  car 

veil,  [power, 

And  passion,  hke  the  hushed  volcano's 
That  waits  in  stillness  its  appointed  hour. 

n. 

No  more  the  clarion  from  Granada's  walls. 
Heard  o'er  the  Vega,  to  the  tourney  calls  ; 
No  more  her  graceful  daughters,  throned 

on  high. 
Bend  o'er  the  lists  the  darkly-radiant  eye  : 
Silence  and  gloom  her  palaces  o'erspread, 
And  song  is  hushed,  and  pageantry  is  fled. 
— Weep,  fated  city  1  o'er  thy  heroes  weei>— 
Low  in  the  dust  the  sons  of  glory  sleep  ! 
Fiu-led  are  their  banners  in  the  lonely  hall, 
Their  trophied  shields  hang  mouldering  on 
the  wall ;  [o'er. 

Wildly  their  chargers  range  the  pastures 
Their  voice  in  battle  shall  be  heard  no  more. 
And  they,  who  still  thy  tyrant's  wrath  sur- 
vive, [give; 
Whom  he  hath  wronged  too  deeply  to  for 
That  race  of  hneage  high,  of  worth  ap 

proved. 
The  chivalrous,  the  princely,  the  beloved- 
Thin  e  Aben-Zurrahs — they  no  more  shall 

wield 
In  thy  proud  cause  the  conquering  lance 

and  shield : 
Condemned  to  bid  the  cherished  scenes 
farewell  [dwell, 

Wliere  the  loved  ashes  of   their  fathers 
And  far  o'er  foreign  plains  as  exiles  roam. 
Their  land  the  desert,  and  the  grave  their 

home. 
Yet  there  is  one  shall  see  that  race  depart 
In  deep  though  silent  agony  of  heart : 
One  whose  dark  fate  must  be  to  mouru 
alone,  [known ; 

Unseen  her  sorrows  and  their  cause  un- 
And  veil  her  heart,  and  teach  her  cheek  to 
wear  [share — 

That  smile  in  which   the  spirit  hath  no 
Like  the  bright  beams  that  shed  their  fruit- 
less glow 
O  er  the  cold  solitudes  of  Alpine  snow. 

Soft,  fresh,  and  silent  is  the  midnight 
hour. 
And  thr  young  Zegri  seeks  her  lonely  bower ; 
That  /fgri  maid,  within  whose  gentle  mind 
One  name  is  deeoly,  secretly  enshrined. 
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lliai   name  in  vain   stern   reason   \^onld 

efface : 
Hamet  1  'tis  thine,  thou  foe  to  all  her  race  I 
And  yet  not  hers  in  bitterness  to  prove 
The  sleepless  pangs  of  unrequited  love — 
Pangs  which  the  rose  of  wasted  youth  con- 
sume, [tomb  ; 
And  make   the  heart  of  all   delight   the 
Check  the  free  spirit  in  its  eagle  flight. 
And  the  spring-mom  of  early  genius  blight: 
Not  such  her  grief — though  now  she  waJces 
to  weep,                                   [of  sleep. 
While  tearless  eyes  enjoy  the  honey-dews 

A  step  treads  hghtly  through  the  citron- 
shade, 

Lightly,  but  by  the  rustling  leaves  betrayed- 

Doth  her  young  hero  seek  that  well-known 
spot,  [got  ? 

Scene  of  past  hours  that  ne'er  may  be  for- 

'Tis  he — but  changed  that  eye,  whose 
glance  of  fire 

Could  Uke  a  sunbeam  hope  and  joy  inspire, 

As,  luminous  with  youth,  with  ardour 
fraught, 

ft  spoke  of  glory  to  the  inmost  thought. 

Thence  the  bright  spirit's  eloquence  hath 
fled, 

And  in  its  wild  expression  may  be  read 

Stem  thoughts  and  fierce  resolves — now 
veiled  in  shade, 

And  now  in  characters  of  fire  portrayed. 

Changed  even  his  voice — as  thus  its  mourn- 
ful tone 

Wakes  in  her  heart  each  feeling  of  his  own. 

"  Zayda  I  my  doom  is  fixed — another  day 
And  the  wronged  exile  shall  be  far  away  ; 
Far  from  the  scenes  where  still  his  heart 

must  be, 
His  home  of  youth,  and,  more  than  aU — 

from  thee. 
Oh  !  what  a  cloud  hath  gathered  o'er  my 

lot  [spot ! 

Since  last  we  met  on  this  fair   tranquil 
Lovely  as  then  the  soft  and  silent  hour, 
And  not  a  rose  hath  faded  from  thy  bower; 
But  I — my  hopes  the  tempest  hath  o'er- 

thrown, 
And  changed  my  heart  to  all  but  thee  alone. 
Farewell  high  thoughts  1  inspiring  hopes 

of  praise ! 
Heroic  visions  of  my  early  days  I 
In  me  the  glories  of  my  race  must  end — 
The  exile  hath  no  country  to  defend  ! 
Even  in  life's  mom  my  dreams  of  pride  are 

o'er,  [more ; 

Youth's  buoyant  spirit  wakes  for  me  no 


And  one  wild  feeling  in  my  altered  breast 
Broods  darkly  o'er  the  ruins  of  the  rest. 
Yet  fear  not  thou — to  thee,  in  good  or  ill, 
The  heart,  so  sternly  tried,  is  faitliful  still ! 
But  when  my  steps  are  distant,  and  ray 

name 
Thou  hear'st  no  longer  in  the  song  of  fame; 
When  Time  steals  on,  in  silence  to  efface 
Of  early  love  each  pure  and  sacred  trace, 
Causing  our  sorrows  and  our  hopes  to  seem 
But  as  the  moonlight  pictures  of  a  dream, — 
Still  shall  thy  soul  be  with  me,  in  the  tmth 
And  all  the  fervour  of  affection's  youth  ? 
If  such  thy  love,  one  beam  of  heaven  shall 

play 
In  lonely  beauty  o'er  thy  wanderer's  way. 

' '  Ask  not  it  such  my  love  !     Oh  !  trust 

the  mind 
To  grief  so  long,  so  silently  resigned  ! 
Let  the  light  spirit,  ne'er  by  sorrow  taught 
The  pure  and  lofty  constancy  of  thought, 
Its  fleeting  trials  eager  to  forget. 
Rise  with  elastic  power  o'er  each  regret ! 
Fostered   in  tears,  our  young  affections 

grew. 
And  I  have  learned  to  suffer  and  be  true. 
Deem  not  my  love  a  frail  ephemeral  flower. 
Nursed  by  soft  sunshine  and  the  bahny 

shower  ; 
No  !  'tis  the  child  of  tempests,  and  defies. 
And  meets  unchanged,  the  anger  of  the 

skies  ! 
Too  well  I  feel,  with  griefs  prophetic  heart, 
That  ne'er  to  meet  in  happier  days  we  part. 
We  part  1  and  even  this  agonizing  hour, 
When  love  first  feels  his  own  o'erwhelming 

power. 
Shall  soon  to  memory's  fixed  and  tearful  eye 
Seem   almost  happiness — for  thou   wert 

nigh  ! 
Yes  I  when  this  heart  in  solitude  shall  bleed, 
As  days  to  days  all  wearily  succeed, 
When  doomed  to  weep  in  loneUness,  'twill 

be  [thee  I 

Almost   like  rapture  to  have  wept  with 
— But  thou,  my  Hamet  !  thou  canst  yet 

bestow 
All  that  of  joy  my  blighted  lot  can  know. 
Oh  I  be  thou  stiU  the  high-souled  and  the 

brave. 
To  whom  my  first  and  fondest  vows  I  g^vel 
In  thy  proud  fame's  untarnished  Leauty 

still 
The  lofty  visions  of  my  youth  fulfil. 
So  shall  it  soothe  me,  'midst  my  heart's  de- 
spair, [there ! " 
To  hold  undimmed  one  glorious  image 
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' '  Zayda,   my  best-beloved  !    my  words 

too  well, 
Too  soon,  thy  bright  illusions  must  dispel ;  j 
Yet   must   my  soul   to   thee   unveiled  be  j 

shown,  [known.  [ 

And  all  its  dreams  and  all  its   passions  i 
Thou  shalt  not  be  deceived — for  pure  as 

heaven  [given. 

Is  thy  young  love,  in  faith  and  fervour 
I  said  my  heart  was  changed — and  would 

thy  thought 
Explore  the  ruin  by  thy  kindred  wrought, 
In  fancy  trace  the  land  whose  towers  and 

fanes, 
Crushed    by    the    earthquake,    strew    its 

ravaged  plains  ; 
And  such  that  heart  where  desolation's 

hand  [grand ! 

Hath  blighted  all  that  once  was  fair  or 
But  Vengeance,   fixed  upon  her  burning 

throne. 
Sits  'midst  the  wreck  in  silence  and  alone  ; 
And  I,  in  stem  devotion  at  her  shrine. 
Each  softer  feeling,  but  my  love  resign. 
Yes  I  they  whose  spirits  all  my  thoughts 

control,  [soul ; 

Who  hold  dread  converse  with  my  thrilUng 
They,    the    betrayed,    the    sacrificed,    the 

brave,  [grave. 

Who   fill  a  blood-stained    and    untimely 
Must  be  avenged  I  and  pity  and  remorse 
In  that  stem  cause  are  banished  from  my 

course. 
Zayda  !    thou  tremblest — and    thy   gentle 

breast  [rest  ; 

Shrinks  from  the  passions  that  destroy  my 
Yet  shall  thy  form,  in  many  a  stormy  hour. 
Pass  brightly  o'er  my  soul  with  softening 

power 
And,  of*  recalleOi  thy  voice  beguile  my  lot, 
Like  some  sweet  lay,  once  heard,  and  ne'er 

forgot. 
— But    the    night   wanes — the    hours  too 

swiftly  fiy. 
The  bitter  moment  of  farewell  draws  nigh  ; 
Yet,  loved  one !  weep  not  thus — in  joy  or 

pain. 
Oh  I  tmst  thy  Hamet,  we  shall  meet  again  I 
Yes,  we  shall  meet  1  and  haply  smile  at 

last 
On  all  the  clouds  and  conflicts  of  the  past. 
On  that  fair  vision  teach  thy  thoughts  to 

dwell,  [farewell  1" 

Nor  deem  these  mingling  tears  our  last 

Is  the  voice  hushed,  whose  loved  expressive 

tone  [alone  I 

Tlirilled  to  her  heart — and  doth  she  weep 


Alone  she  weeps  ;  that  hour  of  parting  o'ei-, 
When  shall  the  pang  it  leaves  be  felt  no 

more  ?  [fair, 

The  gale  breathes  light,  and  fans  her  bosom 
Showering  the  dewy  rose-leaves  o'er  her 

hair  ; 
But  ne'er  for  her  shall  dwell  reviving  power 
In  balmy  dew,    soft   breeze,    or  fragrant 

flower,  [dehght, 

To  wake  once   more    that    calm,   serene 
The  soul's  young  bloom,  which  passioned 

breath  could  blight — 
The  smiling  stillness  of  life's  morning  hour, 
Ere  yet  the  day-star  bums  in  all  his  power. 
Meanwhile,    through    groves    of   deep 

luxurious  shade. 
In  the  rich  foliage  of  the  South  arrayed, 
Hamet,  ere  dawns  the  earliest  blush  of  day. 
Bends  to  the  Vale  of  Tombs  his  pensive  way. 
Fair  is  that  scene  where  palm  and  cypress 

wave 
On  high  o'er  many  an  Aben-Zurrah's  grave. 
Lonely  and  fair,  its   fresh  and  glittering 

leaves  [weaves, 

With  the  young  myrtle  there  the  laurel 
To  canopy  the  dead  ;  nor  wanting  there 
Flowers  to  the  turf,  nor  fragrance  to  the  air. 
Nor  wood-bird's  note,  nor  fall  of  plainti\  e 

stream — 
Wild   music,   soothing   to   the    mourner's 

dream.  [o'er. 

There  sleep  the  chiefs  of  old — their  combats 
The  voice  of  glory  thrills  their  hearts  no 

more.  [blows ; 

Unheard  by  them  the  awakening  clarion 
The  sons  of  war  at  length  in  peace  repose. 
No  martial  note  is  in  the  gale  that  sighs 
Where   proud    their    trophied   sepulchres 

arise,  [brightest  bloom — 

'Mid  founts,   and  shades,  and  flowers  of 

As  in  his  native  vale  some  shepherd's  tomb. 

There,    where   the   trees  their    thickest 

foliage  spread 
Dark  o'er  that  silent  Valley  of  the  Dead  ; 
Where  two  fair  pillars  rise,  embowered  and 

lone. 
Not  yet  with  ivy  clad,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Young  Hamet  kneels — while  thus  his  vows 

are  poured. 
The  fearful  vows  that  consecrate  his  sword  ; 
— "Spirit  of  him  who  first  within  my  mind 
Each    loftier   aim,   each    nobler    thought 

enshrined. 
And  taught  my  steps  the  Une  of  Hfe  to  trace 
Left  by  the  glorious  fathers  of  my  race, 
Hear  thou  my  voice  I— for  thine  is  with  rac 

still; 
In  f*very  dream  its  tones  my  bosom  thrill. 
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in  the  deep  calm  of  midnight  they  are  near, 
'Midst  busy  throngs  they  vibrate  on  my  ear, 
Still  murmuring  Vengeance !    Nor  in  vain 

the  call : 
Few,  few  shall  triumph  in  a  hero's  fall  I 
Cold  as  thine  own  to  glory  and  to  fame, 
Within  my  heart  there  lives  one  only  aim  ; 
There,  till  the  oppressor  for  thy  fate  atone, 
Concentring  every  thought,  it  reigns  alone. 
I  will  not  weep — revenge,  not  grief  must  be. 
And  blood,  not  tears,  an  offering  meet  for 

thee  ;  [come, 

But  the  dark  hour  of  stem  delight  will 
And  thou  shalt  triumph,   warrior  !  in  thy 

tomb.  away, 

* '  Thou,  too,  my  brother  !  thou  art  passed 

Without  thy  fame,  in  life's  fair  dawning 

day.  [shine 

Son  of  the  brave  !   of  thee  no  trace  will 
In  the  proud  annals  of  thy  lofty  line  ; 
Nor  shall  thy  deeds  be  deathless  in  the  lays 
That  hold  communion  with  the  after-days. 
Yet,    by  the  wreaths  thou   mightst   have 

nobly  won,  [sun, — 

Hadst  thou  but  Uved  till  rose  thy  noontide 
By  glory  lost,  I  swear  I  by  hope  betrayed. 
Thy  fate  shall  amply,  dearly  be  repaid  : 
War  with  thy  foes  I  deem  a  holy  strife, 
And  to  avenge  thy  death  devote  my  life. 
— Hear  ye  my  vows,  O  spirits  of  the  slain  ! 
Hear,  and  be  with  me  on  the  battle-plain  ! 
At  noon,  at  midnight,  still  around  me  bide. 
Rise  on  my  dreams,  and  tell  me  how  ye 

died!" 


CANTO   SECOND. 

"Oh  !  ben  prowide  il  Cielo 
C3j'  Uom  per  delitti  mai  lieto  non  sia." 

Alfieri 
I. 

Fair  land  1  of  chivalry  the  old  domain- 
Land  of  the  vine  and  olive,  lovely  Spain  ! 
Though  not  for  thee  with  classic  shores  to 

vie  [eye  ; 

In  charms  that  fix  the  enthusiast's  pensive 
Yet   hast    thou   scenes    of   beauty,   richly 

fraught 
With  all    that   wakes   the  glow  of   lofty 

thought ; 
Fountains,    and   vales,   and  rocks,   whose 

ancient  name  [fame. 

High  deeds  have  raised  to  mingle  with  their 
Those  scenes  are  peaceful  now  :  the  citron 

blows, 
Wild  spreads  the  myTt^e,  where  the  brave 

repose. 


No  sound  of  battle  swells  on  Douro's  shore. 
And  banners  wave  on    Ebros  banks  no 

more.  [tread 

But  who,  unmoved,  unawed,  shall  coldly 
Thy  fields  that  sepulchre  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Blest  be  that  soil  I  where  England's  heroes 

share  [there ; 

The  grave  of  chiefs,  for  ages  slumbering 
Whose  names  are  glorious  in  romantic  lay»». 
The  wild  sweet  chronicles  of  elder  days — 
By  goatherd  lone  and  rude  serrano  sung. 
The   cypress    dells    and    vine-clad    rocks 

among.  [tale 

How  oft  those  rocks  have  echoed  to  the 
Of  knights  who  fell  in  Roncesvalles'  vale  ; 
Of  him,  renowned  in  old  heroic  lore, 
First  of  the  brave,  the  gallant  Campeador  ; 
Of  those,  the  famed  in  song,  who  pro'.idly 

died 
When  Rio  Verde  rolled  a  crimson  tide  ; 
Or  that  high  name,  by  Garcilaso's  might 
On  the  Green  Vega  won  in  single  fight  1* 

Round  fair  Granada,  deepening  from  afar, 
O'er  that  Green  Vega  rose  the  din  of  war. 
At  mom  or  eve  no  more  the  sunbeams  shone 
O'er  a  calm  scene,  in  pastoral  beauty  lone; 
On  helm  and  corslet  tremulous  they  glanced, 
On  shield  and   spear  in  quivering  lustre 

danced. 
Far  as  the  sight  by  clear  Xenil  could  rove, 
Tents  rose  around,  and  banners  glanced 

above ;  [bright 

And  steeds  in  gorgeous  trappings,  armour 
With  gold,  reflecting  every  tint  of  light. 
And  many  a  floating  plume  and  blazoned 

shield 
Diffused  romantic  splendour  o'er  the  field. 
There  swell  those  sounds  that  bid  the  life- 
blood  start  [heart : 
Swift  to  the  mantling  cheek  and  beating 
The  clang  of  echoing  steel,  the  charger's 

neigh. 
The  measured   tread    of   hosts    in  war's 

array  ; 
And  oh  1  that  music,  whose  exulting  breath 
Speaks  but  of  glory  on  the  road  to  death  ; 
In  whose  wild  voice  there  dwells  inspiring 

power 
To  wake  the  stormy  joy  of  danger's  hour  ; 
To  nerve  the  arm,  the  spirit  to  sustain, 
Rouse  from  despondence,    and  suppxjrt  \i 

pain  ; 


*  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  derived  his  stimamt 
from  vanquishing  a  Moor  in  single  combat  or 
the  Ve^  of  Granada 
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And,  "midst  the  deepening  tumults  of  the 

strife, 
Teach  every  pulse  to  thrill  with  more  than 

life.  [fold, 

—High  o'er  the  camp,  in  many  a  broidered 
Floats  to  the  wind  a.  standard  rich  with 

gold  :  [appears 

There,  imaged  on  the  Cross,  His  form 
'  yho  drank  for  man  the  bitter  cup  of  tears— 
His  form,  whose  word  recalled  the  spirit 

fled,  [dead ! 

Now  borne  by  hosts  to  guide  them  o'er  the 
O'er  yon  fair  walls  to  plant  the  Cross  on 

high,  [chivalry. 

Spain  hath  sent  forth  her  flower  of 
Fired  with  that  ardour  which  in  days  of  yore 
To  Syrian  plains  the  bold  Crusaders  bore- 
Elate  with  lofty  hope,  with  martial  zeal. 
They  come,  the  gallant  children  of  Castile  ; 
The   proud,    the    calmly  dignified :— and 

there 
Ebro's  dark  sons  with  haughty  mien  repair, 
And  those  who  guide  the  fiery  steed  of  war 
From   yon  rich  province  of  the  western 

star.  * 

But  thou,  conspicuous  'midst  the  glitter- 
ing scene,  [mien  ; 
Stem  grandeur  stamped  upon  thy  princely 
Known  by  the  foreign  garb,  the  silvery 
vest,  [crest, 
The  snow-white  charger,  and  the  azure 
YoungA  ben-Zurrah !  'midst  that  host  of  foes. 
Why  shines  t/iy  helm,  thy  Moorish  lance? 

Disclose  ! 
Why  rise  the  tents  where  dwell  thy  kindred 

train, 
O  son  of  Afric  !  'midst  the  sons  of  Spain  ? 
Hast  thou  with  these  thy  nation's  fall  con- 
spired, [fired  ? 
Apostate  chief !    by   hope    of    vengeance 
How  art  thou  changed  I  still  first  in  every 

fight, 
Hamet  the  Moor  I  Castile's  devoted  knight  I 
There  dwells  a  fiery  lustre  in  thine  eye, 
But  not  the  hght  that  shone  in  days  gone 

by; 
There  is  wild  ardour  in  thy  look  and  tone, 
But  not  the  soul's  expression  once  thine 
own,  fsay 

Nor  aught  like  peace  within.  Yet  who  snail 
What  secret  thoughts   thine  inmost  heart 
may  sway  ?  [tained  breast. 

No  eye  but  Heaven's  may  pierce  that  cur- 
Whose   joys    and     griefs    alike    art     un- 
expressed. 

•  The  Arabic  signification  of  Ahdaiusta 


There  hath  been  combat  on  the  tented 

plain  ; 
The  Vega's  tiuf  is  red  with  many  a  stain  ; 
And,  rent  and  trampled,  banner,  crest,  and 

shield 
Tell  of  a  fierce  and  well-contested  field. 
But  all  is  peaceful  now  :  the  west  is  bright 
With  the  rich  splendour  of  departing  light ; 
Mulhacen's  peak,*  half  lost  amidst  the  sky, 
Glows  like  a  purple  evening  cloud  on  high. 
And  tints,  that  mock  the  pencil's  art,  o'er- 
spread  [head  ;t 

The  eternal    snow   that   crowns    Veleta's 
While  the  warm  sunset  o'er  the  landscape 

throws 
A  solemn  beauty  and  a  deep  repose. 
Closed  are  the  toils  and  tumults  of  the  day, 
And  Hamet  wanders  from  the  camp  away. 
In  silent  musings  rapt : — the  slaughtered 
brave  [wave. 

Lie    thickly  strewn    by    Darro's    rippling 
Soft  fall  the  dews — but  other  drops  have 
dyed  [side, 

The  scented  shrubs  that  fringe  the  river 
Beneath  whose  shade,  as  ebbing  life  retired, 
The  wounded  sought  a  shelter — and  ex- 
pired. 
Lonely,  and  lost  in  thoughts  of  other  days, 
By  the  bright  windings  of  the  stream  he 
strays,  [scene, 

Till,  more  remote  from  battle's  ravaged 
All  is  repose  and  solitude  serene. 
There  'neath  an  olive's  ancient  shade  re- 
clined, [wind, 
Whose  rustling  foliage  waves  in  evening  s 
The  harassed  warrior,  yielding  to  the 
power,  [hour. 
The  mild  sweet  influence  of  the  tranquil 
Feels  by  degrees  a  long  forgotten  calm 
Shed  o'er  his  troubled  soul  unwonted  balm  ; 
His  wrongs,  his  woes,  his  dark  and  dubious 

lot. 
The  past,  the  future,  are  awhile  forgot ; 
And  Hope,  scarce  owned,  yet  stealing  o'er 
his  breast,  [blest  !" 

Half  dares  to  whisper.  "Thou  shalt  yet  be 

Such  his  vague  musings — but  a  plaintive 
sound  [round  ; 

Breaks  on  the  deep  and   solemn  stillness 
A  low,  half-stifled  moan,  that  seems  to  rise 
Vxom  life  and  death's  contending  agonies, 
He   turns :    Who  shares    with    him  thai 

lonely  shade  ? 
-  A  youthful  warrior  on  his  deathbed  laid 


Highest  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
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All  rent  and  stained  his  broidered  Moorish 

vest, 
The  corslet  shattered  on  his  bleeding  breast ; 
In  his    cold    hand    the    broken    falchion 

strained, 
With  life's  last  force  convulsively  retained  ; 
His  plumage  soiled  with  dust,  with  crimson 

dyed, 
And  the  red  lance  in  fragments  by  his  side  : 
He  lies  forsaken — pillowed  on  his  shield. 
His  helmet  raised,  his  lineaments  revealed. 
Pale  is  that  quivering  lip,  and  vanished  now 
The  light  once  throned  on  that  command- 
ing brow  ; 
And  o'er  that  fading  eye,  still  upward  cast. 
The  shades  of  death  are  gathering  dark 

and  fast. 
Yet,  as  yon  rising  moon  her  light  serene 
Sheds    the    pale    olive's    waving    boughs 

between,  [retrace. 

Too  well  can  Hamet's  conscious  heart 
Though  changed  thus  fearfully,  that  pallid 

face. 
Whose  every  feature  to  his  soul  conveys 
Some  bitter  thought  of  long  departed  days. 
—"Oh  !  is  it  thvis,"  he  cries,  "we  meet  at 

last? 
Friend  of  my  soul  in  years  for  ever  past  I 
Hath  fate  but  led  me  hither  to  behold 
Tlie  last  dread  struggle,  ere  that  heart  is 

cold, — 
Receive  thy  latest  agonizing  breath, 
And  with   vain  pity  soothe  the  pangs  of 

death  !  [mains, 

Yet  let  me  bear  thee  hence — while  life  re- 
Even  though  thus  feebly  circling  through 

thy  veins,  [revive  ; 

Some  healing  balm  thy  sense  may  still 
Hope  is  not  lost — and  Osmyn  yet  may  live ! 
And  blest  were  he  whose  timely  care  should 

save 
A  heart  so  noble,  even  from  glory's  grave." 

Roused  by  those  accents,  from  his  lowly 

bed 
The  dying  warrior  faintly  lifts  his  head  ; 
O'er   Hamet's  mien,  with  vague  uncertain 

gaze,  [strays  ; 

His    doubtful    glance    awhile    bewildered 
Till  by  degrees  a  smile  of  proud  disdain 
Lights  up  those  features  late  convulsed 

with  pain  , 
A  quivering  radiance  flashes  from  his  eye, 
That  seems  too  pure,  too  full  of  soul,  to  die  ; 
And   the  mind's  grandeur,  in  its  parting 

hour, 
lx)oks  from   that  brow  with    more    than 

wonted  power. 


— "Away!  "  he  cries,  in  accents  of  com- 
mand, [hand. 
And  proudly  waves  his  cold  and  trembling 
"  Apostate,  hence  1  my  soul  shall  soon  be 

free — 
Even  now  it  soars,  disdaining  aid  from  thee. 
'Tis  not  for  thee  to  close  the  feeding  eyes 
Of  him  who  faithful  to  his  country  dies  ; 
Not  for  tky  hand  to  raise  the  drooping  head 
Of  him  who  sinks  to  rest  on  glory's  bed. 
Soon  shall  these  pangs  be  closed,  this  con- 
flict o'er,  [soar. 
And  worlds  be  mine  where  thou  canst  never 
Be  thine  existence  with  a  blighted  name, 
Mine    the    bright    death    which    seals    a 
warrior's  fame  !" 

The  glow  hath  vanished  from  his  cheek 

— his  eye 
Hath  lost  that  beam  of  parting  energy  ; 
Frozen   and  fixed  it    seems — his  brow  is 

chill ;  [still. 

One  struggle  more — that  noble  heart  is 
Departed  warrior  !  were  thy  mortal  throes, 
Were  thylast  pangs.ere  naturefound  repose, 
More  keen,  more  bitter,  than  the  envenomed 

dart 
Thy  dying  words  have  left  in  Hamet's  heart  ? 
Thj  pangs  were  transient  ;  his  shall  sleep 

no  more, 
Till  hfe's  delirious  dream  itself  be  o'er  ; 
But  thou  shalt  rest  in  glory,  and  thy  grave 
Be  the  pure  altar  of  the  patriot  brave. 
Oh,  what  a  change  that  little  hour  hath 

wrought 
In  the  high  spirit  and  unbending  thought ! 
Yet,  from  himself  each  keen  regret  to  hide, 
Still  Hamet  struggles  with  indignant  pride  ; 
While  his  soul  rises,  gathering  all  his  force. 
To  meet  the  fearful  conflict  with  Remorse. 
— To  thee,  at  length,  whose  artless  love 

hath  been 
His  own,   unchanged,   through    many    a 

stormy  scene — 
Zayda  !  to  thee  his  heart  for  refuge  f '*^s  ; 
Thou  still  art  faithful  to  affection's  ties. 
Yes !  let  the  world  upbraid,  let  foes  contemn, 
Thy  gentle  breast  the  tide  will  firmly  stem  ; 
And  soon  thy  smile  and  soft  consoling  voice 
Shall  bid  his  troubled  soul  again  rejoice. 


Within  Granada's  walls  are  hearts  and 

hands 
Whose  aid  in  secret  Hamet  yet  commands  ; 
Nor  hard  the  task,  at  some  propitious  hour. 
To  win  bis  silent  way  to  Zayda's  bowf?r. 
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When  night  and  pe&ce  are  brooding  o'er 

the  world,  [furled, 

When  mute  the  clarions,  arid  the  banners 
That  hour  is  come — and,  o'er  the  arms  he 

bears,  [wears : 

A  wandering  Fakir's  garb  the  chieftain 
Disguise  that  ill  from|piercing  eye  could  hide 
The  lofty  port  and  glance  of  martial  pride  ; 
But  night  befriends.  Through  path  obscure 

he  passed, 
And  hailed  the  lone  and  lovely  scene  at  last ; 
Young    Zayda's   chosen    haunt,    the    fair 

alcove,  [grove  : 

The  sparkling  fountain,  and  the  orange 
Calm    in  the  moonlight  smiles    the  still 

retreat. 
As  formed  alone  for  happy  hearts  to  meet. 
For  happy  hearts  ! — not  such  as  hers,  who 

there  [hair ; 

Bends  o'er  her  lute  with  dark  unbraided 
That  maid  of  Zegri  race,  whose  eyes,  whose 

mien,  [been. 

Tell  that  despair  her  bosom's  guest  hath 
So  lost  in  thought  she  seems,  the  warrior's 

feet 
Unheard  approach  her  solitary  seat, 
Till  his  known'accents  every  sense  restore — 
"  My  own  loved  Zayda  !  do  we  meet  once 

more  ?"  [prise, 

She  starts,  she  turns — the  lightning  of  sur- 
Of  sudden  raptiu-e,  flashes  from  her  eyes  ; 
P.ut  that  is  fleeting — it  is  past — and  now 
Far  other  meaning  darkens  o'er  her  brow  : 
Changed  is  her  aspect,  and  her  tone  severe — 
"  Hence  Aben-Zurrah  !    death  surrounds 

thee  here  I" 

"  Zayda  !  what  means  that  glance,  un- 
like thine  own  ! 
What  mean  those  words,    and    that    un- 
wonted tone  ? 
I  will  not  deem  thee  changed — but  in  thy 

face, 
It  is  not  joy,  it  is  not  love,  I  trace  I 
It  was  not  thus  in  other  days  we  met  : 
Hath  time,  hath  absence,  taught  thee  to 
forget  ?  [dispel : 

Oh  !  speak  once  more — these  rising  doubts 
One  smile  of  tenderness,  and  all  is  well  1" 

"  Not  thus  wc  met  in  other  days  ! — oh, 
no  I  [foe. 

Thou  wert  not,  warrior  I  then  thy  country's 
Those  days  are  past — we  ne'er  shall  meet 
again  [then. 

With  he.irts  all  warmth,  all  confidence,  as 
But  My  dark  soul  no  grntler  feelint^s  sway, 
Loader  of  hostile  bands  I  away,  awtty  I 


On  in  thy  path  of  triumph  and  of  power, 
Nor  pause  to  raise  from  earth  a  blighted 
flower. " 

"  And  t/iou,  too,  changed  !  thine  earthly 

vow  forgot  I 
This,  this  alone,  was  wanting  to  my  lot  I 
Exiled  and  scorned,  of  every  tie  bereft. 
Thy  love,  the  desert's  lonely  fount,  was  left; 
And  thou,  my  soul's  last  hope,  its  lingering 

beam,  [dream. 

Thou  !   the  good  angel  of  each   brighter 
Wert  all  the  barrenness  of  Ufe  possessed 
To  wake  one  soft  affection  in  my  breast  ! 
That  vision  ended,    fate    hath   naught  in 

store 
Of  joy  or  sorrow  e'er  to  touch  me  more. 
Go,  Zegri  maid  !  to  scenes  of  sunshine  fly. 
From  the  stem  pupil  of  adversity  ! 
And  now  to  hope,  to  confidence  adieu  ! 
If  thou  art  faithless,  who  shall  e'er  be  true?" 

"  Hamet !  oh,  wrong  me  not !  I  too  could 

speak  [cheek. 

Of  sorrows.  Trace  them  on  my  faded 
In  the  sunk  eye,  and  in  the  wasted  form. 
That  tell  the  heart  hath  nursed  a  canker- 
worm  !  [there, 
But  words  were  idle — read  my  sufferings 
Where  grief  is  stamped  on  all  that  once 

was  fair. 
— Oh,  wert  thou  still  what  once  I  fondly 

deemed, 
All  that   thy    mien    expressed,    thy  spirit 

seemed. 
My  love  had  been  devotion  ! — till  in  death 
Thy  name  had  trembled  on  my  latest  breath. 
But  not  the  chief  who  leads  a  lawless  band 
To  crush  the  altars  of  his  native  land  ; 
The  apostate  son  of  heroes,  whose  disgrace 
Hath  stained   the  trophies  of  a  glorious 

race ;  [name 

Not  him  I  loved — but  one  whose  youthful 
Was  pure  and  radiant  in  unsullied  fame. 
Hadst  thou  but  died,  ere  yet  dishonour's 

cloud  [shroud. 

O'er  that  young  name  had  gathered  as  a 
I  tlien  had  mourned  thee  proudly,  and  my 

grief 
In  its  own  loftiness  had  found  relief  ; 
A  noble  sorrow,  cherished  to  the  last, 
When  every  meaner  woe  had  long  been 

past. 
Yrs  I  let  aflcction  weep— no  common  tear 
She  sheds  when  bending  o'er  a  hero's  bier. 
Let  nature  mourn  the  dead — a  grief  like 

this,  [bliss  I" 

To  pangs  that  rend  my  bosom,  had  beer 
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•*  Hisfh-minded  maid  I  ibe  time  admits 

not  now 
To  plead  my  cause,  to  vindicate  my  vow. 
That  vow,  too  dread,  too  solemn  to  recall, 
Hath  urged  me  onward,  haply  to  my  fall. 
Yet  this  believe — no  meaner  aim  inspires 
My  soul,  no  dream  of  power  ambition  fires. 
No !  ever)'  hope  of  power,  of  triumph,  fled. 
Behold  me  but  the  avenger  of  the  dead  ! 
One  whose  changed  heart  no  tie,  no  kindred 

knows, 
And  in  thy  love  alone  hath  sought  repose. 
Zayda  !  wilt  thou  his  stem  accuser  be  ? 
False  to  his  country,  he  is  true  to  thee  I 
Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — if  Hamet  e'er  was  dear. 
By  our   first  vows,  our   young  affection, 

hear  I 
Soon  must  this  fair  and  royal  city  fall, 
Soon  shall  the  Cross  be  planted  on  her  wall ; 
Then  who  can  tell  what  tides  of  blood  may 

flow, 
While  her  fanes  echo  to  the  shrieks  of  woe  ? 
Fly,  fly  with  me,  and  let  me  bear  thee  far 
From  horrors  thronging  in  the  path  of  war  : 
Fly,  and  repose  in  safety — till  the  blast 
Hath   made  a  desert   in    its   course — and 

passed  I" 

"  Thou  that  wilt  triumph  when  the  hour 

is  come,  [doom. 

Hastened   by   thee   to  seal  thy  country's 
With  thee  from  scenes  of  death  shall  Zayda 

fly  [die ! 

To  peace  and  safety  ? — Woman,  too,  can 
And  die  exulting,  though  unknown  to  fame, 
In  all  the  stainless  beauty  of  her  name  I 
Be  mine,   unmurmuring,    undismayed,    to 

share 
The  fate  my  kindred  and  my  sire  must  bear. 
And  deem  thou  not  my  feeble  heart  shall 

fail,  [assail, 

When  the   clouds   gather  and   the  blasts 
Thou  hast  but  known  me  ere  the  trying  hour 
Called  into  life  my  spirit's  latent  power  ; 
But  I  have  energies  that  idly  slept. 
While  withering  o'er  my  silent  woes  I  wept ; 
And  now,  when  hope  and  happiness  are 

fled, 
My  soul  is  firm — for  what  remains  to  dread  ? 
VVho  shall  have  power  to  suffer  and  to  bear 
If  strength  and  courage  dwell  not  with 

Despair? 

[again, 
"  Hamet !    farewell — retrace    thy    path 
To  join  thy  brethren  on  the  tented  plain. 
There  wave  and  wood  in  mingling  murmurs 

tell 
How,  in  far  other  cause  thy  father  fell  ' 


Yes  !    on  that  soil  hath  Gloiy's   footstep 

been. 
Names  unforgotten  consecrate  the  scene  1 
Dwell  not  the  souls  of  heroes  round  thee 

there,  [air 

Whose  voices  call  thee  in  the  whispering 
Unheard,  in  vain  they  call — their  fallen  son 
Hath  stained  the  name  those  mighty  spirits 

won. 
And  to  the  hatred  of  the  brave  and  free 
Bequeathed  his  owij   through  ages  yet  to 

be!" 

Still  as  she  spclce,  the  enthusiast's  kind- 
ling eye 
Was  lighted  up  with  inborn  majesty. 
While  her  fair  form  and  youthful  features 

caught 
All  the  proud  grandeur  of  heroic  thought, 
Severely      beauteous.       Awe-struck    and 

amazed. 
In  silent  trance  awhile  the  warrior  gazed, 
As  on  some  lofty  vision — for  she  seemed 
One  all-inspired  —  each    look   with   glory 
beamed,  [of  woes, 

While,  brightly  bursting  through  its  clouds 
Her  soiil  at  once  in  all  its  light  arose. 
Oh  !  ne'er  had  Hamet  deemed  there  dwelt 

enshrined 
In  form  so  fragile  that  unconquered  mind  ; 
And  fixed,  as  by  some  high  enchantment, 

there 
He  stood — till  wonder  yielded  to  despair. 

"The  dream  is  vanished — daughter  of 

my  foes  ! 
Reft  of  each  hope  the  lonely  wanderer  goes. 
Thy  words  have  pierced  his  soul ;  yet  deem 

thou  not 
Thou  couldst  be   once  adored,  and  e'er 

forgot ! 
Oh,  formed  for  happier  love,  heroic  maid  ! 
In  grief  sublime,  in  danger  undismayed, 
Farewell,   and  be  thou  blest ! — all  words 

were  vain  [again — 

From  him  who  ne'er  may  view  that  form 
Him,  whose  sole  thought  resembling  bliss, 

must  be  [thee  !" 

He  hath  been  loved,  once  fondly  loved  by 

And  is  the  warrior  gone? — doth  Zayda 

hear 
His  parting  footstep,  and  without  a  tear  ? 
Thou  weep'st  not,  lofty  maid  ! — yet  who 

can  tell  [dwell? 

What  secret  pangs  within  thy  heart  may 
They  feel  not  least,  the  firm,  the  high  in  soul, 
Wlio  best  each  feeling's  agony  control. 
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Ves  1  we  may  judge  the  measure  of  the  grief 

Which  finds  in  misery's  eloquence  relief ; 

But  who  shall  pierce  those  depths  of  silent 
woe 

Whence  breathes  no  language,  whence  no 
tears  may  flow, 

The  pangs  that  many  a  noble  breast  hath 
proved, 

Scorning  itself  that  thus  it  could  be  moved? 

He,  He  alone,  the  inmost  heart  who  knows. 

Views  all  its  weakness,  pities  all  its  throes  ; 

He  who  hath  mercy  when  mankind  con- 
temn. 

Beholding  anguish — all  unkuovrii  to  them. 


(II. 


Fair  City  1  thou  that  'midst  thy  stately  fanes 
And  gilded   minarets,    towering  o'er  the 

plains. 
In  Eastern  grandeur  proudly  dost  arise 
Beneath  thy  canopy  of  deep-blue  skies  ; 
While  streams  that  bear  thee  treasures  in 

their  wave,* 
The  citron-groves  and  myrtle-gardens  lave : 
Mourn,  for  thy  doom  is  fixed— the  days  of 

fear. 
Of  chains,  of  wrath,  of  bitterness  are  near  ! 
Within,   around    thee,    are   the    trophied 

graves  [slaves. 

Of  kings  and  chiefs — their  children  shall  be 
Fair  are  thy  halls,  thy  domes  majestic  swell. 
But  there  a  race  that  reared  them  not  shall 

dwell : 
For  'midst  thy  councils  discord  still  presides, 
Degenerate  fear    thy  wavering    monarch 

guides — 
Last  of  a  line  whose  regal  spirit  flovv^ 
Hath  to  her  offspring  but  bequeathed  a 

throne,  [high, 

Without  one  generous  thought,  or  leeling 
To  teach  his  soul  how  kings  should  live 

and  die. 

A  voice  resounds  within  Granada's  wall, 
The  hearts  of  warriors  echo  to  its  call. 
Whose  are  those  tones,  with  power  electric 

fraught 
To  reach  the  sourceofpure  exalted  thought? 
— See,  on  a  fortress  tower,  with  beckoning 

hand, 
A  form,  majestic  as  a  prophet,  stand  I 


•  Granada  stands  upon  two  hills,  separated 
by  the  Darro.  The  Xcnil  runs  under  the  walls. 
The  Darro  is  said  tn  carry  with  its  streams  small 
onrticlrs  of  gold,  and  the  Xenil  of  alvcr. 


His  mien  is  all  impassioned,  and  his  eye 
Filled  with  a  light  whose  fountain  is  on 

high  ; 
Wild  on  the  gale  his  silvery  tresses  flow. 
And  inspiration  beams  upon  his  brow; 
While,   thronging  round   him,  breathless 

thousands  gaze 
As  on  some  mighty  seer  of  elder  days. 

"  Saw  ye  the  banners  of  Castile  dis- 
played, [rayed  ? 
The  helmets  glittering,  and  the  line  ar- 
Heard  ye  the  march  of  steel-clad  hosts  ?' 
he  cries  ;  [arise  i 
"  Children  of  conquerors !  in  your  strength 
O  high-bom  tribes  I    O  names  unstained 

by  fear  I 
Azarques,  Zegris,  Almoradis,*  hear  ! 
Be  every  feud  forgotten,  and  your  hands 
Dyed  with  no  blood  but  that  of  hostile 
bands.  [come. 

Wake,  princes  of  the  land  I  the  hour  is 
And  the  red  sabre  must  decide  your  doom. 
Where  is  that  spirit  which  prevailed  of  yore. 
When  Tarik's  band  o'erspread  the  western 

shore  ? 
When  the  long  combat  raged  on  Xeres 
plain,  [Spain  ? 

And  Afric's  tecbirt  swelled  through  yielding 
Is  the  lance  broken,  is  the  shield  decayed. 
The  warrior's  arm  unstrvmg,  his  heart  dis 

mayed  ? 
Shall  no  high  spirit  of  ascendant  worth 
Arise  to  lead  the  sons  of  Islam  forth  ? 
To  guard  the  regions  where  our  fathers 
blood  [each  flood  ; 

Hath  bathed  each  plain,  and  mingled  with 
Where  long  their  dust  hath  blended  with 
the  soil  [toil  ? 

Won  by  their  swords,  made  fertile  by  their 
— O  ye  Sierras  of  eternal  snow  ! 
Ye  streams  that  by  the  tombs  of  heroes 
flow  I  [their  might 

Woods,  fountains,  rocks  of  Spain  I  ye  saw 
In  many  a  fierce  and  unforgotten  fight — 
Shall  ye  behold  their  lost  degenerate  race 
Dwell  midst  your  scenes  in  fetters  and  dis- 
grace, 
With  each  memorial  of  the  pjist  around. 
Each  mighty  monument  of  days  renowned? 
May  this  indignant  heart  ere  then  be  cold, 
This   frame  be   gathered    \o  its    kindred 
mould. 


•  Tribes  of  the  Moors  of  Granada,  all  of 
hieh  distinction 

T  I'he  shuut  of  onset  used  by  the  Saracens  in 
battlr: 
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Y'i 


Ajid  the  last  life-drop  circling  through  my 

veins 
Have  tinged  a  soil  untainted  yet  by  chains ! 
— And  yet  one  struggle  ere  our  doom  is 

sealed, 
One  mighty  effort,  one  deciding  field  ! 
If  vain  each  hope,  we  still  have  choice  to  be 
In  Ufe  the  fettered,  or  in  death  the  free  1" 

Still  while  he  speaks  each  gallant  heart 

beats  high, 
And  ardour  flashes  from  each  kindling  eye ; 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  as  if  inspired,  have 

caught 
The  glow  of  lofty  hope  and  daring  thought ; 
And  all  is  hushed  around — as  every  sense 
Dwelt  on  the  tones  of  that  wild  eloquence. 
Bui  when  his  voice  had  ceased,  the  im- 
petuous cry 
Of  eager  thousands  burst  at  once  on  high  ; 
Rampart,    and    rock,    and    fortress    ring 

around. 
And  fair  Alhainbra's  inmost  halls  resound. 
' '  Lead  us,   O  chieftain !    lead  us  to  the 

strife — 
To  fame  in  death,  or  liberty  in  life  !" 
— O  zeal  of  noble  hearts  1  in  vain  displayed; 
O  chainless  valour  I  roused  too  late  to  aid  ! 
Now,  while  the  biuning  spirit  of  the  brave 
Is  roused  to  energies  that  yet  might  save — 
Even  now,   enthusiasts  i  while  ye  rush  to 

claim 
Your  glorious  trial  on  the  field  of  fame, 
Your  King  hath  yielded  1  Valour's  dream 

is  o'er  ; 
Power,  wealth,  and  freedom  are  yotir  own 

no  more ;  [mains 

And  for  your  children's  portion,   but  re- 
That  bitter  heritage — the  stranger's  chains. 


CANTO  THIRD. 

"  P.iJ'iaossi  ai  fin  il  cor  chc  balzo  tanto." 

PlNDSMONTE. 

I. 

Heroes  of  elder  days  !  untaught  to  yield, 
Who  bled  for  Spain  on  many  an  ancient 

field; 
Ye  that  around  the  Oaken  Cross*  of  yore 
Stood  firm  and  fearless  on  Astima's  shore. 
And  with  your  spirit,  ne'er  to  be  subdued 
Hallowed  the  wild  Cantabrian  sohtude  ! 


Rejoice  ! — for  Spain,  arising  in  her  strength. 
Hath  burst  the  remnant  of  their  yoke  at 

length  ;  [drain. 

And  they,  in  turn,  the  cup  of  woe  musi 
And  bathe  their  fetters  with  their  tears  in 

vain. 
And  thou,  the  warrior  bom  in  happy  hour,  ♦ 
Valencia's   lord,   whose   name  alone  was 

power,  [by, 

Theme  of  a  thousand  songs  in  days  gone 
Conqueror  of  kings  !  exult,  O  Cid.on  high  ; 
For  still  'twas  thine  to  gtiard  thy  country's 

weal. 
In  life,  in  death,  the  watcher  for  Castile  ' 
Thou,    in   that    hoxu*  when    Mauritania's 

bands  [ing  lands. 

Rushed  from  their  palmy  groves  and  bum- 
Even  in  the  realm  of  spirits  didst  retain 
A  patriot's  vigilance,  remembering  Spain  ! 
Then  at  deep  midnight   rose  the  mighty, 

sound. 
By  Leon  heard  in  shuddering  awe  profound. 
As  through  her  echoing  streets,  in  dread 

array,  ("way — 

Beings  once  mortal  held  their  viewless 
Voices  from  worlds  we  know  not — and  the 

tread 
Of  marching  hosts,  the  armies  of  the  dead. 
Thou  and  thy  buried  chieftains.     From  the 

grave 
Then  did  thy  summons  rouse  a  king  to  save, 
And  join  thy  warriors  with  unearthly  migh* 
To  aid  the  rescue  in  Tolosa's  fight 

Those  days  are  past — the  Crescent  on  thy 

shore, 
O  Realm  of  Evening  !t  sets,  to  rise  no  more. 
What  banner    streams    afar  from  Vela's 

tower  ? 
The  Cross,  bright  ensign  of  Iberia's  power! 
What  the  glad  shout  of  each  exulting  voice  ? 
"  Castile  and  Aragon  !  rejoice,  rejoice  !  " 
Yielding  free  entrance  to  \ictorious  foes. 
The  Moorish  city  sees  her  gates  unclose, 
And    Spain's    proud  host,   with   pennon, 

shield,  and  lance,  [advance. 

Through  her  long  streets  in  knightly  garb 
— Oh  !  ne'er  in  lofty  dreams  hath  fancy's  eye 
Dwelt  on  a  scene  of  stateher  pageantry. 
At  joust  or  tourney,  theme  of  poet's  lore. 
High  masque  or  solenm  festival  of  yore. 


*  Thfc  oaken  cross,  earned  by  Pelaglcs  Id 
tattle.  ^^ 


*  In  the  "  Chronicles  of  the  Cid,"  Ruy  Diaz 

I  15  frequently  so  styled. 

t  The  name  of   Andalusia,   the    Re^on    oj 
I  Evening,  or  of  tht   West,  was  applied   by  the 
Arabs  to  the  whole  Peninsula,  as  well  is-  to  thf 
I  Southern  Province. 
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The  gilded  cupolas,  that  proudly  rise 
O'erarched  by  cloudless  and  cerulean  skies; 
Tall  minarets,  shining  mosques,  barbaric 

towers, 
Foimtains  and  palaces,  and  cypress  bowers  : 
And  they,   the  splendid   and   triumphant 

throng. 
With  helmets  glittering  as  they  move  along, 
With  broidered  scarf  and  gem-bestudded 
mail,  [gale ; 

And  graceful   plumage  streaming  on  the 
Shields  gold-embossed,  and  pennons  float- 
ing far. 
And  all  the  gorgeous  blazonry  of  war, 
All  brightened  by  the  rich  transparent  hues 
That  southern  suns  o'er  heaven  and  earth 

diffuse — 
Blend  in  one  scene  of  glory,  formed  to  throw 
O'er  memory's  page  a  never-fading  glow. 
And  there,  too,  foremost  midst  the  con- 
quering brave. 
Your  azure  plumes,  O  Aben-Zurrahs  I  wave. 
There  Hamet  moves  ;  the  chief  whose  lofty 
port  [court  ; 

Seems  nor  reproach  to  shun,  nor  praise  to 
Calm,  stern,  collected — yet  within  his  breast 
Is  there  no  pang,  no  struggle,  unconfessed  ? 
If  such  there  be,  it  still  must  dwell  unseen. 
Nor  cloud  a  triumph  with  a  sufferer's  mien. 

Hearst    thou  the    solemn  yet  exulting 

sound 
Of  the  deep  anthem  floating  far  around  ? 
The  choral  voices,  to  the  skies  that  raise 
The  full  majestic  harmony  of  praise? 
Lo !    where,  surrounded  by  their  princely 

train,  [Spain, 

They  come,  the  sovereigns  of  rejoicing 
Borne  on  their  trophied  car— lo  I  bursting 

thence 
A  blaze  of  chivalrous  magnificence  i 
Onward  their  slow  and  stately  cour«  they 

bend 
To  where  the  Albambra's  ancient  towers 

ascend, 
Reared  and  adorned  by  Moorish  kings  of 

yore,  [more. 

Whose  lost  descendants  there  shall  dwell  no 
—They  reach  those  towers  :  irregularly  vast. 
And  rude  they  seem,  in  mould  barbaric  cast. 
They  enter  :    lo  their  wondering  sight  is 

given 
A  Genii  palace — an  Arabian  heaven  I 
A  scene  by  magic  raised,  so  strange,  so  fair. 
Its  forms  and  colour  seem  alike  of  air. 
Here,  by  sweet  orange-boughs  half  shaded 

o'er, 
Tbe  deep  clear  bath  reveals  its  marble  floor, 


Its  margin    fringed    with  fiowers,   v^'bose 

glowing  hues 
The  calm  transparence  of  its  waves  suffuse. 
There  round    the  court,    where  Moorish 

arches  bend. 
Aerial  columns,  richly  decked,  ascend  ; 
Unlike  the  models  of  each  classic  race, 
Of  Doric  grandeur  or  Corinthian  grace, 
But  answering  well  each  vision  that  portrays 
Arabian  splendour  to  the  poet's  gaze. 
Wild,  wondrous,  briUiant,  all — a  mingling 

glow 
Of  rainbow-tints,  above,  aroimd,  below  ; 
Bright  streaming  from  the  many  tinctura' 

veins 
Of  precious  marble,  and  the  vivid  stains 
Of  rich  mosaics  o'er  the  light  arcade. 
In  gay  festoons  and  fairy  knots  displayed. 
On  through  the  enchanted  realm,  that  onl> 
seems  [dreams. 

Meet  for  the    radiant    creatures  of    our 
The  royal  conquerors  pass — while  still  theii 
sight  [delight. 

On  some  new  wonder   dwells  with  fresh 
Here  the  eye  roves  through  slender  colon 

nades, 
O'er  bowery  terraces  and  myrtle  shades  ; 
Dark  oUve- woods  beyond,  and  far  on  high 
The  vast  Sierra  mingUng  with  the  sky. 
There,  scattering  far  around  their  diamond 

spray. 
Clear  streams  from  founts  of  alabaster  play, 
Through  pillared  halls,  where,  exquisitely 
wrought,  [fraught. 

Rich    arabesques,  with    glittering   foliage 
Surmount  each  fretted  arch,  and  lend  the 

scene 
A  wild,  romantic,  Oriental  mien  :     [of  old. 
While  many  a  verse,  from  Eastern  bards 
Borders  the  walls  in  characters  of  gold. 
Here  Moslem  luxury,  in  her  own  domain. 
Hath  held  for  ages  her  voluptuous  reign, 
'Midst  gorgeous  domes,  where  soon  shall 

silence  brood, 
And  all  be  lone — a  splendid  solitude. 
Now  wake  their  echoes  to  a  thousand  songs, 
P'rom  mingling  voices  of  exulting  throngs  ; 
Tambour,  and  flute,  and  atabal*  are  there. 
And  joyous  cl.irions  pealing  on  the  air  ; 
While  every  hall  resounds,  ' '  Granada  won  I 
Granada  !  for  Castile  and  Aragon  1" 

11. 

'Tis   night.     From   dome  and  tower,   In 

dazzling  maze. 
The  festal  lamps  innumerably  blaie  ; 

*   /Viabal.  a  kind  of  Moorish  tiniia 
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Through  long  arcades  their  quivering  lustre 

gleams, 
From  every  lattice  tremulously  streams, 
'Midst  orange-gardens  plays  on  fount  and 

rill, 
And  gilds  the  waves  of  Darro  and  Xenil. 
Red  flame  the  torches  on  each  minaret's 

height, 
And  shines  each  street  an  avenue  of  light ; 
And  midnight  feasts  are  held  and  music's 

voice  [rejoice. 

Through  the  long  night  still  summons  to 
Yet  there,  while  all  would  seem  to  heedless 

eye 
One  blaze  of  pomp,  one  burst  of  revelry. 
Are   hearts   unsoothed   by  those  delusive 

hours,  [with  flowers ; 

Galled  by  the  chain,  though  decked  awhile 
Stem  passions  working   in  the  indignant 

breast,  [pressed. 

Deep  pangs    untold,   high  feelings  unex- 
Heroic  spirits,  unsubmitting  yet — 
Vengeance,  and  keen  remorse,  and  vain 

regret 

From  yon  proud    height,  whose  olive- 
shaded  brow 
Commands  the  wide  luxuriant  plains  below, 
Who  Ungering  gazes  o'er  the  lovely  scene. 
Anguish  and  shame  contending  in  his  mien? 
He  who,  of  heroes  and  of  kings  the  son. 
Hath  Uved  to  lose  whate'er  his  fathers  won  ; 
Whose  doubts  and  fears  his  people's  fate 

hath  sealed. 
Wavering  alike  in  council  and  in  field  ; 
Weak  timid  ruler  of  the  wise  and  brave, 
Still  a  fierce  tyrant  or  a  yielding  slave. 
Far  from  these  vine-clad   hills  and  azure 

skies, 
To  Afric's  wilds  the  royal  exile  files  ; 
Yet  pauses  on  his  way  to  weep  in  vain 
O'er  all  he  never  must  behold  again. 
Fair  spreads  the  scene  around — for  him  ioo 

fair  ; 
Each  glowing  charm  but  deepens  his  despair. 
The  Vega's   meads,   the   city's  gUttering  ; 

spires. 
The  old  majestic  palace  of  his  sires  ;  | 

The  gay  pavilions  and  retired  alcoves, 
Bosomed  in  citron  and  pomegranate  groves; 
Tower-crested  rocks,  and  streams  that  wind 

in  light,  I 

All  in  one  moment  bursting  on  his  sight, 
Sf)eak  to  his  soul  of  glory's  vanished  years,  i 
And  wake  the  source  of  unavailing  tears. 
— Weep'st  thou,  Abdallah  !  Thou  dost  well  I 

to  weep,  [keep  ! 

0  feeble  heart  I  o'er  adl  thou  couldst  not 


Well  do  a  woman's  tears  befit  the  eye 
Of  him  who  knew  not  as  a  man  to  die. 

The    gale    sighs    mournfully    through 

Zayda's  bower :  [flower. 

The  hand  is  gone  that  nursed  each  infant 
No  voice,  no  step,  is  in  her  father's  halls. 
Mute  are  the  echoes  of  their  marble  walls  , 
No  stranger  enters  at  the  chieftain's  gate, 
But  all  is  hushed,  and  void,  and  desolate. 
There,  through  each  tower  and  sohtary 

shade, 
In  vain  doth  Hamet  seek  the  Zegri  maid. 
Her  grove  is  silent,  her  pavilion  lone. 
Her  lute  forsaken,  and  her  doom  unknown. 
And  through  the  scenes  she  loved,  unheeded 

flows  [repose. 

The  stream  whose  music  lulled  her  to 
— But  oh  !    to   him,   whose  self-accusing 

thought 
Whispers  'twas  ke  that  desolation  wrought ; 
He  who  his  country  and  his  faith  betrayed. 
And  lent  Castile  revengeful,  powerful  aid  ; 
A  voice  of  sorrow  swells  in  every  gale. 
Each  wave  low  rippling  tells  a  mournful 

tale ; 
And  as  the  shrubs,  untended,  unconfined, 
In  wild  exuberance  rustle  to  the  wind. 
Each  leaf  hath  language  to  his  startled 

sense,  [her  hence !" 

And  seems  to  murmur — "  Thou  hast  driven 
And  well  he  feels  to  trace  her  flight  were 

vain —  [again  ? 

Where  hath  lost  love  been  once  recalled 
In  her  pure  breast,  so  long  by  anguish  torn. 
His  name  can  rouse  no  feeling  now — but 

scorn. 

O  bitter  hour  I  when  first  the  shuddering 

heart 
Wakes  to  behold  the  void  within — and  start 
To  feel  its  own  abandonment,  and  brood 
O'er  the  chill  bosom's  depths  of  solitude  I 
The  stormy  passions  that  in  Hamet's  breast 
Have  swayed  so  long,  so  fiercely,  are  at  rest. 
The  avenger's  task  is  closed  : — he  finds  too 

late  [fate. 

It  hath  not  changed  his  feelings,  but  his 
His  was  a  lofty  spirit,  turned  aside 
From  its  bright  path  by  woes,  and  wrongs, 

and  pride, 
And  onward,  in  its  new  tumultuous  course, 
Borne  with  too  rapid  and  intense  a  force 
To  pause  one  moment  in  the  dread  career, 
And  ask  if  such  could  be  its  native  sphere. 
Now  are  those  days  of  wild  delirium  o'er, 
Their  fears  and  hopes  excite  his  soul  no 

more ; 
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The  feverish  energies  of  passion  clostD, 
And  his  heart  sinks  in  desolate  repose, 
Turns  sickening  from  the  world,  yet  shrirJcs 

not  less 
From  its  own  deep  and  utter  loneUness. 

m. 

There  is  a  sound  of  voices  on  the  air, 
A  flash  of  armour  to  the  sunbeam's  glare, 
'Midst  the  wild  Alpiixarras.     There,    on 
high,  [the  sky. 

Where  mountain- snows  are  mingling  with 
A  few  brave  tribes,  with  spirits  yet  unbroke. 
Have  fled  indignant  from  the  Spaniard's 
yoke.  [alone, 

O  ye  dread  scenes  !  where  Nature  dwells 
Severely  glorious  on  her  craggy  throne  ; 
Ye  citadels  of  rock  !  gigantic  forms, 
Veiled  by  the  mists  and  girdled  by  the 
storms  —  [caves  ! 

Ravines,  and  glens,  and  deep  resounding 
That  hold  communion  with  the  torrent- 
waves  ;  [snows ! 
And    ye,    the   unstained   and   everlasting 
That  dwell  above  in  bright  and  still  repose  ; 
To  you,  in  every  clime,  in  every  age, 
far  from  the  tyrant's  or  the  conqueror's 
rage,  [keep 
Hath  Freedom  led  her  sons— untired  to 
Her  fearless  vigils  on  the  barren  steep. 
She,  like  the  mountain-eagle,  still  delights 
To  gaze  exulting  from  unconquered  heights, 
And  build  her  eyrie  in  defiance  proud. 
To  dare  the  wind,  and  mingle  with  the 
cloud. 


And  rear  their  offspring  'midst  the  rocks 

to  be, 
If  now  no  more  the  mighty,  still  the  free. 
And  'midst  that  band  are  veterans,  o'ei 

whose  head 
Sorrows  and  years  their  mingled  snows 

have  shed. 
They  saw  thy  glory,  they  have  wept  thy  fall, 
O  royal  city  I  and  the  wreck  of  all 
They  loved    and    hallowed    most : — doth 

aught  remain 
For  these  to  prove  of  happiness  or  pain  ? 
Life's  cup  is  drained — earth  fades  before 

their  eye ; 
Their  task  is  closing — they  have  but  to  die. 
Ask  ye  why  fled  they  hither? — that  theii 

doom 
Might  be,  to  sink  unfettered  to  the  tomb. 
And  youth,  in  all  its  pride  of  strength,  is 

there, 
And  buoyancy  of  spirit,  formed  to  dare 
And  suffer  all  things— fallen  on  evil  days, 
Yet  darting  o'er  the  world  an  ardent  gaze, 
As  on  the  arena  where  its  powers  may  find 
Full  scope  to  strive  for  glory  with  mankind. 
Such  are  the  tenants  of  the  moimtain-hold, 
The  high  in  heart,  unconquered,  uncon- 
trolled ; 
By  day,    the   huntsmen  of  the  wild — by 

night, 
Unwearied  guardians  of  the  watch-fire's 

light,  [caught 

They  from  their  bleak  majestic  home  have 
A  sterner  tone  of  unsubmitting  thought. 
While  all  around  them  bids  the  soul  arise 
!  To  blend  with  Nature's  dread  sublimities. 


Now  her  deep  voice,  the  soul's  awakener, 

swells,  [dells. 

Wild  Alpuxarras  !    through  your   inmost 
There,  the  dark  glens  and  lonely  rocks 

among. 
As  at  the  clarion's  call,  her  children  throng. 
She  with  enduring  strength  has  nerved  each  ] 
frame,  [flame,  | 

And  made  each  heart,  the  temple  of  her  I 
Her  own  resisting  spirit,  which  shall  glow  | 
Unquenchably,  surviving  all  below.  | 

There  high -bom  maids,  that  moved  upon 

the  earth 
More  like  bright  creatures  of  at'rial  birth. 
Nurslings  of  palaces,  have  fled  to  share 
The  fate  of  brothers  and  of  sires  ;  to  bear, 
All  undismayed,  privation  and  distress. 
And  smile,  the  roses  of  the  wilderness  : 
And  mothers  with  their  infants,  there  to 

dwell 
In  the  deep  forest  or  the  cavern  ceil, 


But  these  are   lofty  dreams,   and   must 

not  be 
VV^here  tyranny  is  near.    The  bended  knee. 
The  eye  whose  glance  no  inborn  grandeui 

fires, 
And  the  tamed  heart,  are  tributes  she  re- 
quires ; 
Nor  must  the  dwellers  of  the  rock  look  down 
On  regal  conquerors  and  defy  their  frown. 
What  warrior-band  is  toiling  to  explore 
The  mountain-pass,  with  pine-wood  sha 

dowed  o'er, 
Startling  with  martial  sounds  each  rudf 

recess. 
Where  the  deep  echo  slept  in  loneliness  ? 
These  are  the  sons  of  Spain  1 — Your  foefi 

are  near, 
O  exiles  of  the  wild  Sierra  I  hear  I 
Hear  t  wake  I  arise  I  and  from  your  inmost 

caves 
Pour  like  the  torrent  m  its  might  of  waves  I 
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WTio  leads  the  invaders  on  ?   His  features 

bear 
The  deep-worn  traces  of  a  calm  despair ; 
Vet  his  dark  brow  is  haughty,  and  his  eye 
Speaks  of  a  soul  that  asks  not  sympathy. 
"Tis  he  1  'tis  he  again  !  the  apostate  chief  ; 
He  comes  in  all  the  sternness  of  his  grief. 
He  comes,  but  changed  in  heart,  no  more 

to  wield 
Falchions  for  proud  Castile  in  battle-field  : 
Against  his  countr)''s  children  though  he 

leads 
Castilian  bands  again  to  hostile  deeds, 
His  hope  is  but  from  ceaseless  pangs  to  fly, 
To  rush  upon  the  Moslem  spears,  and  die. 
So  shall  remorse  and  love  the  heart  release, 
Which  dares  not  dream  of  joy,  but  sighs  for 

peace. 
—The  mountain-echoes    are  awake  I      A 

sound 
Of   strife    is    ringing    through   the   rocks 

around — 
Within  the  steep  defile  that  winds  between 
CHffs  piled  on  cliffs,  a  dark  terrific  scene, 
WTiere  Moorish  exile  and  Castilian  knight 
Are  wildly  mingling  in  the  serried  fight. 
Red  flows  the  foaming  streamlet  of  the 

glen, 
ATiose   bright    transparence    ne'er   was 

stained  till  then  ; 
While  swell  the  war-note  and  the  clash  of 

spears 
To  the  bleak  dwellings  of  the  mountaineers, 
Where  thy  sad  daughters,  lost  Granada ! 

wait 
In  dread  suspense  the  tidings  of  their  fate. 
But  he — whose  spirit,  panting  for  its  rest, 
Would  fain  each  sword  concentrate  in  his 

breast — 
Who,  where  a  spear  is  pointed,  or  a  lance 
Aimed  at  another's  breast,  would  still  ad- 
vance—  [by, 
Courts  death  in  vain  ;  each  weapon  glances 
As  if  for  him  'twere  bliss  too  great  to  die. 
Yes,  Aben-Zurrah  !  there  are  deeper  woes 
Reserved  for  thee  ere  nature's  last  repose  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  what  vengeance  fate 

can  WTeak, 
Nor  all  the  heart  can  suffer  ere  it  break. 
Doubtful  and  long  the  strife,  and  bravely 

fell 
The  sons  of  battle  in  that  narrow  dell ; 
Youth  in  its  hght  of  beauty   there  hath 

passed, 
And  age,  the  weary,  found  repose  at  last ; 
Till,  few  and  faint, the  Moslem  tribes  recoil, 
Borne  do\vTi  bv  numbers  and  o'erpowered 

by  toil. 


Dispersed,  disheartened,  through  the  pass 

they  fly, 
Pierce  the  deep  wood,  or  mount  the  cliiT  on 

high  ; 
While  Hamet's  band  in  wonder  gaze,  nor 

dare  [despair. 

Track  o'er  their  dizzy  path  the  footsteps  of 

Yet  he,  to  whom  each  danger  hath  be- 
come 
A  dark  delight,  and  every  wild  a  home, 
Still  urges  onward — undismayed  to  tread 
Wlaere  Ufe's  fond  lovers  would  recoil  with 

dread. 
But  fear  is  for  the  happy.    T^/^^jj/ may  shrink 
From    the    steep     precipice    or    torrent's 

brink —  [doom 

They  to  whom   earth  is  paradise  :    their 
Lends  no  stern  courage  to  approach  the 

tomb. 
Not  such  his  lot,  who.   schooled  by  fate 

severe, 
Were  but  too  blest  if  aught  remained  to 

fear. 
Up  the  rude  crags,   whose  giant  masses 

throw 
Eternal  shadows  o'er  the  glen  below  ; 
And  by  the  fall,  whose  many-tinctured  spray 
Half  in  a  mist  of  radiance  veils  its  way, 
He  holds  his  venturous  track  :—  supported 

now 
By  some  o'erhanging  pine  or  ilex  bough  ; 
Now  by  some  jutting  stone,  that  seems  to 

dwell 
Half  in  mid-air,  as  balanced  by  a  spell. 
Now  hath  his  footstep  gained  the  summit's 

head, 
A  level  span,  with  emerald  verdure  spread, 
A  fairy  circle.    There  the  heath-flowers  rise. 
And  the  rock-rose  unnoticed  blooms  and 

dies :  [tide 

And  brightly  plays  the  stream,  ere  yet  its 
In  foam  and  thunder  cleave  the  mountain- 
side. 
But  all  is  wild  beyond — and  Hamet's  eye 
Roves  o'er  a  world  of  rude  sublimity. 
That  dell  beneath,  where  even  at  noon  of 

day 
Earth's    chartered    guest,    tbe    sunbeam, 

scarce  can  stray  ; 
Around,  untrodden  woods  ;  and  far  above, 
Where  mortal  footstep  ne'er  may  hope  to 

rove. 
Bare  granite  cliffs,  whose  fixed  inherent  dyes 
Rival  the  tints  that  float  o'er  summer  sides ; 
And  the  pure   glittering  snow-realm,   yet 

more  high, 
That  seems  a  p^i't  oi  heaven's  eternity. 
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There  is  no  track  of  man  where  Hamet 

stands, 
£  athless  the  scene  as  Lybia's  desert  sands ; 
Yet  on  the  calm  still  air  a  sound  is  heard 
Of  distant  voices,  and  the  gathering-word 
Of  Islam's  tribes,   now  faint  and  fainter 

grown. 
Now  but  the  Ungering  echo  of  a  tone. 
That  sound,  whose  cadence  dies  upon  his 

ear, 
He  follows,  reckless  if  his  bands  are  near. 
On  by  the  rushing  stream  his  way  he  bends, 
And   through  the   mountain's   forest- zone 

ascends ; 
rtercing  the  still  and  solitary  shades 
Of  ancient  pine  and  dark  luxuriant  glades, 
Eternal   twilight's    reign.      Those    mazes 

past,  [last, 

The  glowing  sunbeams  meet  his  eyes  at 
And  the  lone  wanderer  now  hath  reached 

the  source 
Wher.ce  the  wave  gushes,  foaming  on  its 

Course. 
But  there  he  pauses — for  the  lonely  scene 
Toweis  in  such  dread  magnificence  of  mien, 
And,  mingled  oft  with  some  wild  eagle's 

or)'. 
From  rock-built  eyrie  rushing  to  the  sky, 
So  deep  the  solemn  and  majestic  sound 
Of    forests,    and    of   waters    murmuring 

round —  [gets 

That,  rapt  in  wondering  awe,  his  heart  for- 
Its  fleeting  struggles  and  its  vain  regrets. 
— What   earthly   feelings  unabashed    can 

dwell  [swell 

'n  Nature's  mighty  presence  ? — 'midst  the 
Oi  ev<*Hasting  hills,  the  roar  of  floods, 
And  frown  of  rocks,  and  pomp  of  waving 

woods  ?  [press, 

ITiese  their  own  grandeur  on  the  soul  im- 
And  bid  each  passion  feel  its  nothingness. 

'Midst  the  vast  marble  cliffs,  a  lofty  cave 
Rears  its  broad  arch  beside   the  rushing 

wave ; 
Shadowed  by  giant  oaks,  and  rude  and  lone, 
It  seems  the  temple  of  some  power  un- 
known. 
Where  earthly  being  may  not  dare  intrude- 
To  pierce  the  secrets  of  the  solitude. 
Yet  thence  at  intervals  a  voice  of  wail 
Is  rising,  wild  and  sol(Mnn,  on  the  gale. 
Did  thy  heart  thrill,   O   Hamet  I    at  the 

tone  ? 
Came  it  not  o'er  thee  as  a  spirit's  moan — 
As  some  loved  sound  that  long  from  earth 

hath  fled, 
The  unfoiRottcn  .\cccnu  of  the  dead  ? 


Even  thus  it  rose — and  springing  firom  hte 

trance 
His  eager  footsteps  to  the  sound  advance. 
He  mounts  the  cliffs,  he  gains  the  cavern 

floor  ;  [o'er  : 

Its  dark  green  moss  with  blood  is  sprinkled 
He  rushes  on — and  lo  !  where  Zayda  rends 
Her  locks,  as  o'er  her  slaughtered  sire  she 

bends. 
Lost  in  despair.    Yet,  as  a  step  draws  nigh, 
Disturbing  sorrow's  lonely  sanctity. 
She  hfts  her  head,  and,   all-subdued  by 

grief,  [chief ; 

Views  with  a  wild  sad  smile  the  once-loved 
While  rove  her  thoughts  unconscious  of  the 

past, 
And  every  woe  forgetting — but  the  last 

"Com'st  thou  to  weep  with  me? — for  ! 
am  left 
Alone  on  earth,  of  every  tie  bereft. 
Low  hes  the  warrior  on  his  blood-stained 
bier ;  [hear. 

His  child  may  call,  but  he  no  more  shall 
He  sleeps — but  never  shall  those  eyes  un- 
close :  [pose ; 
'Twas  not  my  voice  that  lulled  him  to  re- 
Nor  can  it  break  his  slumbers.     Dost  thou 
mourn  ?  [torn  ? 
And  is  tliy  heart,  like  mine,  with  anguish 
Weep,  and  my  soul  a  joy  in  grief  shall 
know,                                         [flow  I" 
That  o'er  his  grave  my  tears  with  Hamet's 

But  scarce  her  voice  had  breathed  thai 

well-known  name 
When,  swiftly  rushing  o'er  her  spirit,  came 
Each   dark    remembrance — by    affliction's 

power 
Awhile  effaced  in  that  o'erwhelming  hour, 
To  wake   with   tenfold  strength.      'Twas 

then  her  eye 
Resumed  its  light,  her  mien  its  majesty. 
And  o'er  her  wasted  cheek  a  burning  glow 
Spreads,  while  her  lips'  indignant  accents 

flow. 

"Away  !  I  dream  I     Oh,  how  hath  sor- 
row's might 
Bowed  down   my  soul,  and  quenched  its 

native  light — 
That  I  should  thus  forget  I  and  bid  /Ay  tear 
With  mine  be  mingled  o'er  a  father's  bier  I 
Did  he  not  perish,  haply  by  thy  hand. 
In  the  last  combat  with  thy  ruthless  band  ? 
The  mom  beheld  that  conflict  of  despair : — 
'Twas  then  he  fell — he  fell !  -and  thou 
'         wert  there  I 
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Hiou !  who  ihy  country's  children  hast 
pursued  [rude. 

To  their  last  refuge  'midst  these  mountains 

Was  it  for  this  I  loved  thee  ?  Thou  hast 
taught 

My  soul  all  grief,  all  bitterness  of  thought  ! 

'Twill  soon  be  past.  I  bow  tc  Heaven's 
decree,  [thee." 

V\Tiich  bade  each  pang   be   ministered  by 

"  I  had  not  deemed  that  aught  remained 

below 
For  me  to  prove  of  yet  untasted  woe  ; 
But  thus  to  meet  thee,  Zayda  !  can  impan 
One  more,  one  keener  agony  of  heart. 
Oh,  hear  me  yet ! — I  would  have  died  to 

save 
My  foe,  but  still  thy  father,  from  the  grave  ; 
But  in  the  fierce  confusion  of  the  strife. 
In  my  own  stem  despair  and  scorn  of  life, 
Borne  wildly  on,  I  saw  not,  knew  not  aught, 
Save  that  to  perish  there  in  vain  I  sought. 
— And  let  me  share  thy  sorrows  !  Hadst 

thou  known 
AH  I  have  felt  in  silence  and  alone, 
Even  tkou  mightst  then  relent,  and  deem, 

at  last, 
ft.  grief  like  mine  might  expiate  all  the  past. 
But  oh  !  for  thee,  the  loved  and  precious 

flower. 
So  fondly  rtared  in  luxury's  guarded  bower. 
From  every  danger,  every  storm  secured, 
How  hast  ihou  suffered  !  what  hast  thcu 

endured  ! 
Daughter  of  palaces  !  and  can  it  be 
That  this  bleak  desert  is  a  home  for  thee  ! 
These    rocks    tky    dwelling ;     thou    who 

shouldst  have  known 
Of  life  the  sunbeam  and  the  smile  alone  ! 
Oh,  yet  forgive  ! — be  all  my  guilt  forgot. 
Nor  bid  me  leave  thee  to  so  rude  a  lot!" 

"That  lot  is  fixed — 'twere  fruitless  to 

repine  : 
Still  must  a  gulf  divide  my  fate  from  thine. 
I  may  forgive  ;  but  not  at  will  the  heart 
Can  bid  its  dark  remembrances  depart. 
No,    Hamet !  no  ! — too  deeply  are  theoe 

traced ; 
Yet  the  hour  comes   when   all    shall  be 

effaced ! 
Not  long  on  earth,   not  long,  shall  Zayda 

keep 
Her  lonely  vigils  o'er  the  grave  to  weep. 
Even  now,  prophetic  of  my  early  doom. 
Speaks  to  my  soul  a  presage  of  the  tomb  1 
And  ne'er  in  vain  did  hopeless  mourner  feel 
That  df  ep  foreboding  o'er  the  bosom  steal. 


Soon  shall  I  slumber  calmly  by  the  side 
Of  him  for  whom    i   lived,  and  would  have 

died  :  [orphan  lot. 

Till   then,   one    thought  shall  soothe  my 
In  pain  and  peril — I  forsook  him  not. 
— And  now,  farewell  I  Behold  the  summei 

day 
Is  passing  like  the  dreams  of  life  away. 
Soon  will  the  tribe  of  him  who  sleeps  draw 

nigh, 
W'ith  the  last  rites  his  bier  to  sanctify. 
Oh,  yet  in  time,   away  1 — 'twere  not  my 

prayer  [spare ! 

Could  move  their  hearts  a  foe  like  thee  to 
This  hour  they  come — and  dost  thou  scorn 

to  fly? 
Save  me  that  one  last  pang  to  see  thee  die  !" 

Even  while  she  speaks   is  heard  theii 

echoing  tread  ; 
Onward  they  move,  the  kindred  of  the  dead. 
They  reach  the  cave — they  enter  :  slow  their 

pace,  [er's  face. 

And  calm  deep  sadness  marks  each  mourn- 
And  all  is  hushed,  till  he  who  seems  to  wai\ 
In  silent  stem  devotedness  his  fate. 
Hath  met  their  glance — then  grief  to  fury 

turns ;  [bums, 

Each  mien  is  changed,  each  eye  indignant 
And  voices  rise,  and  swords  have  left  their 

sheath  ;  [death  ! 

Blood  must  atone  for  blood,  and  death  for 
They  close  around  him  :  lofty  still  his  mien, 
His  cheek  unaltered,  and  his  brow  serene. 
Unheard,  or  heard  in  vain,  is  Zayda's  cry  ; 
Fruitless  her  prayer,  unmarked  her  agony. 
But  as  his  foremost   foes  their  weapons 

bend 
Against  the  Ufe  he  seeks  not  to  defend, 
Wildly  she    darts   between — each   feeling 

past,  [last. 

Save  strong  affection,    which  prevails  at 
Oh,  not  in  vain  its  daring  ! — for  the  blow 
Aimed  at  his  heart  hath  bade  her  hfe-blood 

flow  ; 
And  she  hath  svmk  a  martyr  on  the  breast 
Where  in  that  hour  her  head  may  calmly 

rest — 
For  he  is  saved  !  Behold  the  Zegri  band. 
Pale  with  dismay  and  grief,   around  her 

stand  : 
While,   every  thought  of  hate  and    ven- 
geance o'er. 
They  weep  for  her  who  soon  shall  weep  nc 

more. 
She,  she  alone  is  calm  : — a  fading  smile, 
Like  sunset,    passes  o'er    her  cheeJc    the 

while. 
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And  in  her  eye,  etc  yet  it  closes,  dwell 
Those  last  faint  rays,  the  parting  soul's 

farewell.  [proved 

—"Now  is  the  conflict  past;  and  I  have 
rlow  well,   how  deeply  thou    hast    been 

beloved  I  [hide 

Yes  !    in  an  hour  like  tliis  'twere  vain  to 
The  heart  so  long  and  so  severely  tried  : 
Still  to  thy  name  that  heart  hath  fondly 

thrilled. 
But  sterner  duties  called — and  were  fulfi'led. 
And  I  am  blest !  to  every  holier  tie 
My  life  was  faithful, — and  for  thee  I  dis  I 
Nor  shall  the  love  so  purified  be  vain  ; 
Severed  on  earth,  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 
Farewell !  —  And    ye,    at    Zayda's  dying 

prayer,  [spare  ! 

Spare  him,  my  kindred  tribe  !  forgive  and 
Oh  !  be  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  woes, 
While  I  beside  my  sire  in  peace  repose." 

Now  fades  her   cheek,   her  voice  hath 

sunk,  and  death 
Sits  in  her  eye  and  struggles  in  her  breath. 
One  pang — 'tis  past  :  her  task  on  earth  is 

done, 
And  the  pure  spirit  to  its  rest  hath  flown. 
But  he  for  whom  she  died — oh  1  who  may 

paint  [faint  ? 

The  grief  to  which  all   other   woes  were 
There  is  no  power  in  language  to  impart 
The  deeper  pangs,  the  ordeals  of  the  heart, 
By  the  dread  Searcher  of  the  soul  surveyed  : 
These  have  no  words—  nor  arc  by  words 

portrayed. 

IV. 

A  DIRGE  is  rising  on  the  mountain  air, 
Whose  fitful  swells  in  plaintive  nmrmurs 

bear. 
Far  o'er  the  Alpuxarras.     Wild  its  toce. 
And   rocks  and  caverns   echo — Thou  ar! 

gone. 

"  Daughter  of  heroes  !  thou  art  gone 
To  share  his  tomb  who  gave  thee  bhth  : 

Peace  to  the  lovely  spirit  flown  I 
It  was  not  formed  for  earth. 

Thou  wert  a  sunbeam  in  thy  race, 

Which  brightly  passed  and  left  no  trsoe. 

"  But  calmly  sleep  ! — for  thou  art  tree.. 
And   hands   unchained   thy  tomb  sh.ill 


Sleep  I  they  are  closed  at  length  for  thee. 

Life's  few  and  evil  days  I 
Nor  shalt  thou  watch,  with  tearful  eye. 
The  lingering  death  of  Uberty. 

'•  Flower  of  the  Desen  I  thou  thy  bloom 
Didst  early  to  the  storm  resign  : 

We  bear  it  still — and  dark  their  doom. 
We  cannot  weep  for  thine  ! 

For  us,  whose  every  hope  is  fled, 

The  time  is  past  to  mourn  the  dead. 

"  The  days  have  been,  when  o'er  thy  biei 
Far  other  strains  than  these  had  flowed 

Now,  as  a  home  from  grief  and  fear, 
We  hail  thy  dark  abode  ! 

We,  who  but  linger  to  bequeath 

Our  sons  the  choice  of  chains  or  death. 

"  Thou  art  with  those,  the  free,  the  braver 
The  mighty  of  departed  years  ; 

And  for  the  slumberers  of  the  grave 
Our  fate  hath  left  no  tears. 

Thou  loved  and  lost !  to  weep  were  vain 

For  thee,  who  ne'er  shalt  weep  again. 

"  Have  we  not  seen  despoiled  by  foes 
The  land  our  fathers  won  of  yore  ? 

And  is  there  yet  a  pang  for  those 
Who  gaze  on  this  no  more  ? 

Oh,  that  like  them  'twere  oiurs  to  rest  1 

Daughter  of  heroes  !  thou  art  blest." 

A  few  short  years,  and  in  the  lonely  cave 
Where  sleeps  the  Zegri  maid,  is  Hamet'.: 

grave, 
Severed  in  life,  united  in  the  tomb — 
Such,  of  the  hearts  that  loved  so  well,  the 

doom,  [moan ; 

Their  dirge,  of  woods  and  waves  the  eternal 
Their  sepulchre,  the  pine-clad  rocks  alone. 
And  oft  beside  the  midnight    watch-fire's 

blaze. 
Amidst  those  rocks,  in  long-departed  days, 
(When  freedom  fled,  to  hold,  sequestered 

there, 
The  stern  and  lofty  councils  of  despair, ) 
Some  exiled  Moor,  a  warrior  of  the  wild, 
Who  the  lone  hours  with  mournful  strains 

beguiled, 
Hath  taught  his  mountain-home  the  tale  of 

those 
WTio  thus  have  sutlered,  and  who  thus  re- 
pose. 
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[in  the  reign  of  Otho  111.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Romans,  excited  by  their  Consul 
Crescenlius,  made  a  bold  attempt  to  shake  off  the  Saxon  yoke,  and  the  authority  of  the  Popes. 
The  Consul  was  besieged  by  Otho,  in  the  Mole  of  Hadrian,  which  long  afterwards  continued  to 
be  called  the  Tower  of  Crescentius.  Otho,  after  many  unavailing  attacks  upon  this  fortress,  at 
last  entered  into  negotiations  ;  and,  pledging  his  imperial  word  to  respect  the  life  of  Crescentius 
and  the  rights  of  the  Roman  citizens,  the  unfortunate  leader  was  betrayed  into  his  power,  and 
immediately  beheaded,  with  many  of  his  partisans.  Stephania,  his  widow,  concealing  her  afflic- 
tion and  her  resentment  for  the  insults  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  secretly  resolved  to  revenge 
her  husband  and  herself.  On  the  return  of  Otho  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Gargano,  wiiich 
perhaps  a  feeling  of  remorse  had  induced  him  to  undertake,  she  found  means  to  be  introduced  to 
him  and  to  gain  his  confidence :  and  a  poison  administered  by  her  was  soon  afterwards  the  CAUse 
of  his  painful  death.] 


"  L'orage  pent  briser  en  un  : 
DS  Stael. 

PART  FIRST. 


loment  les  fleurs  qui  tienncnt  encore  la  tete  levee." — Mal»amf 


'Midst  Tivoli's  luxuriant  glades, 
Bright-foaming  falls,  and  olive  shades, 
Where  dwelt  in  days  departed  long 
The  sons  of  battle  and  of  song, 
No  tree,  no  shrub,  its  foliage  rears 
But  o'er  the  wrecks  of  other  years, 
Temples  and  domes,  which  long  have  been 
The  soil  of  that  enchanted  scene. 
There  the  wild  fig-tree  and  the  vine 
O'er  Hadrian's  mouldering  Villa  twine  ; 
The  cypress,  in  funereal  grace. 
Usurps  the  vanished  column's  place  ; 
O'er  fallen  shrine  and  ruined  frieze 
The  wallflower  rustles  in  the  breeze  ; 
Acanthus-leaves  the  marble  hide 
They  once  adorned  in  sculptured  pride  ', 
And  Nature  hath  resumed  her  throne 
O'er  the  vast  works  of  ages  flown. 

Was  it  for  this  that  many  a  pile. 
Pride  of  Ilissus  and  of  Nile, 
To  Anio's  banks  the  image  lent 
Of  each  imperial  monument  ?* 
Now  Athens  weeps  her  shattered  fanes, 
Thy  temples,  Egypt  !  strew  thy  plains  ; 
And  the  proud  fabrics  Hadrian  reared 
From  Tiber's  vale  have  disappeared. 
We  need  no  prescient  sibyl  there 
The  doom  of  grandeur  to  declare. 
Elach  stone,  where  weeds  and  ivy  climb, 
Reveals  some  oracle  of  Time  ; 


*  Tlie  gardens  and  buildings  of  Hadrian's 
Villa  were  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  scenes 
aJid  edifices  in  his  dominions. 


Each  relic  utters  Fates  decree — 
The  futvue  as  the  past  shall  be. 
Halls  of  the  dead  !  in  Tiber's  vale, 
Who  now  shall  tell  your  lofty  tale — 
Who  trace  the  high  patrician  s  dome, 
The  bard's  retreat,  the  hero's  home — 
When  moss-clad  wrecks  alone  record 
There  dwelt  the  world's  departed  lord, 
In  scenes  where  verdure's  rich  array 
Still  sheds  young  beauty  o'er  decay, 
And  sunshine  on  each  glowing  hill 
'Midst  ruins  finds  a  dwelUng  still? 

Sunk  is  thy  palace — but  thy  Tomb, 
Hadrian  !  hath  shared  a  prouder  doom. 
Though  vanished  with  the  days  of  old 
Its  pillars  of  Corinthian  mould  ; 
Though  the  fair  forms  of  sculpture  wrought 
Each  bodying  some  immortal  thought. 
Which  o'er  that  temple  of  the  dead 
Serene  but  solemn  beauty  shed, 
Have  found,  like  glory's  self,  a  grave 
In  time's  abyss  or  Tiber's  wave  ; 
Yet  dreams  more  lofty  and  more  fair 
Than  art's  bold  hand  hath  imaged  e'er- 
High  thoughts  of  many  a  mighty  mind 
Expanding  when  all  else  declined. 
In  twilight  years,  when  only  they 
Recalled  the  radiance  passed  away. 
Have  made  that  ancient  pile  their  hcrr.e. 
Fortress  of  freedom  and  of  Rome. 

There  he,  who  strove  in  evil  days 
Again  to  kindle  glory's  rays, 
Whose  spirit  sought  a  path  of  light 
For  those  dim  ages  far  too  bright — 
Crescentius— long  maintained  the  strife 
^Vhich  c\n%p(]  but  with  its  martyr  s  life. 
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And  left  the  imperial  tomb  a  name, 

A  heritage  of  holier  fame. 

There  closed  De  Brescia's*  mission  high, 

From  thence  the  patriot  came  to  die  ; 

And  thou,  whose  Roman  soul  the  last 

Spoke  with  the  voice  of  ages  past, 

Whose  thoughts  so  long  from  earth  had  fied 

To  mingle  with  the  glorious  dead, 

That  'midst  the  world's  degenerate  race 

They  vainly  sought  a  dwelling-place, 

Within  that  house  of  death  didst  brood 

O'er  visions  to  thy  ruin  wooed. 

Yet,  worthier  of  a  brighter  lot, 

Rienzi  !  be  thy  favilts  forgot. 

For  thou,  when  all  around  thee  lay 

Chained  in  the  slumbers  of  decay — 

So  sunk  each  heart,  that  mortal  eye 

Had  scarce  a  tear  for  liberty — 

Alone,  amidst  the  darkness  there, 

Couldst  gaze  on  Rome — yet  not  despair  ! 

II. 

'Tis  mom — and  nature's  richest  dyes 

Are  floating  o'er  Italian  skies  ; 

Tints  of  transparent  lustre  shine 

Along  the  snow-clad  Apennine  ; 

The  clouds  have  left  Soracte's  height, 

And  yellow  Tiber  winds  in  light, 

Where  tombs  and  fallen  fanes  have  strewed 

The  wide  Canipagna's  solitude. 

'Tis  sad  amidst  that  scene  to  trace 

Those  relics  of  a  vanished  race  ; 

Yet,  o'er  the  ravaged  path  of  lime 

Such  glory  sheds  that  brilliant  clime — 

Where  nature  still,  though  empires  fall, 

Holds  her  triumphant  festival — 

Even  desolation  wears  a  smile. 

Where  skies  and  sunbeams  laugh  the  while  ; 

And   heaven's  own   light,    earth's    richest 

bloom, 
Arrays  the  ruin  and  the  tomb. 

lUu  she,  who  from  yon  convent  tower 
Breathes  the  pure  freshness  of  tin.-  hour  ; 
She,  whose  rich  flow  of  raven  hair 
Streams  wildly  on  the  morning  air. 
Heeds  not  how  fair  the  scene  below, 
Robed  in  Italia's  brightest  glow. 
Though   throned   'midst   Lalium's  classic 

plains 
The  l''ternal  City's  towers  and  fanes. 
And  they,  the  Pleiades  of  earth, 
The  seven  proud  hills  of  Empire's  birth, 

•  Arnold  de  Brescia  was  put  to  death  by 
H.idiiaii  IV.;  he  was  the  clianipion  of  Roui.in 
liberty. 


Lie  spread  beneath  ;  not  now  hei  ^.ancc 
Roves  o'er  that  vast  sublime  expanse. 
Inspired,  and  bright  with  hope,  'tis  throwE 
On  Hadrian's  massy  tomb  alone. 
There,  from  the  storm  when  Freedom  fled. 
His  faithful  few  Crescentius  led  ; 
While  she,  his  anxious  bride,  who  now 
Bends  o'er  the  scene  her  youthful  brow, 
Sought  refuge  in  the  hallowed  fane. 
Which  then  could  shelter,  not  in  vain. 

But  now  the  lofty  strife  is  o'er. 
And  hberty  shall  \veep  no  more. 
At  length  imperial  Otho's  voice 
Bids  her  devoted  sons  rejoice  ; 
And  he,  who  battled  to  restore 
The  glories  and  the  rights  of  yore. 
Whose  accents,  like  the  clarion's  sound. 
Could  burst  the  dead  repose  around, 
Again  his  native  Rome  shall  see 
The  sceptred  city  of  the  free  I 
And  young  Stephania  waits  the  hour 
When  leaves  her  lord  his  fortress-tower— 
Her  ardent  heart  with  joy  elate, 
That  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  fate  ; 
Her  mien,  like  creature  from  above, 
Ml  vivified  with  hope  and  love. 

Fair  is  her  form,  and  in  her  eye 
Lives  all  the  soul  of  Italy  ; 
A  meaning  lofty  and  inspired. 
As  by  her  native  day-star  fired ; 
Such  wild  and  high  expression,  fraught 
With  glances  of  impassioned  thought, 
As  fancy  sheds  in  visions  bright 
O'er  priestess  of  tlie  God  of  Light  ; 
And  the  dark  locks  that  lend  her  face 
A  youthful  ?nd  luxuriant  grace. 
Wave  o'er  her  cheek,  whose  kindling  dyes 
Seem  from  the  fire  within  to  rise. 
But  deepened  by  the  burning  heaven 
To  her  own  land  of  sunbeams  given. 
Italian  art  tliat  fervid  glow 
Would  o'er  ideal  beauty  throw. 
And  '  ith  such  ardent  hfe  express 
Her  high-wrought  dreams  of  loveliness,— 
Dreams  which,  surviving  Empire's  fall. 
The  shade  of  glory  still  recall. 

But  see  ! — the  banner  of  the  brave 
O'er  Hadrian's  tomb  hath  ceased  to  wave. 
'Tis  lowered — and  now  Stcphania's  eye 
Can  well  the  martial  train  descry, 
Who  issuing  from  that  ancient  dome. 
Pour  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome 
Now  from  her  watch-tower  on  the  height, 
With  stPD  as  fiibled  wood  nymph's  light, 
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She  flies — and  swift  her  way  pursues 
Through  the  lone  convent's  avenues. 
Dark  cj^press  groves,  and  fields  o'erspread 
With  records  of  the  conquering  dead, 
And  paths  which  track  a  glowing  waste, 
She  traverses  in  breathless  haste  ; 
And  by  the  tombs  where  dust  is  shrined 
Once  tenanted  by  loftiest  mind, 
Still  passing  on,  hath  reached  the  gate 
Of  Rome,  the  proud,  cue  desolate  I 
Thronged  are  the  streets,  and,  still  renewed. 
Rush  on  the  gathering  multitude. 
— Is  it  their  high-souled  chief  to  greet 
That  thus  the  Roman  thousands  meet — 
With  names  that  bid  their  thoughts  ascend, 
Crescentius  1  thine  in  song  to  blend  ; 
And  of  triumphal  days  gone  by 
Recall  the  inspiring  pageantry  ? 
— There  is  an  air  of  breathless  dread, 
An  eager  glance,  a  hurrying  tread  ; 
And  now  a  fearful  silence  round, 
And  now  a  fitful  murmuring  sound, 
'Midst  the  pale  crowds,  that  almost  seem 
Phantoms  of  some  tumultuous  dream. 
Quick  is  each  step  and  wild  each  mien, 
Portentous  of  some  awful  scene. 
Bride  of  Crescentius  1  as  the  throng 
Bore  thee  with  whelming  force  along. 
How  did  thine  anxious  heart  beat  high, 
Till  rose  suspense  to  agony  ! — 
Too  brief  suspense,  that  soon  shall  close, 
And  leave  thy  heart  to  deeper  woes. 

Who  'midst  yon  guarded  precincts  stands, 
With  fearless  mien  but  fettered  hands  ? 
The  ministers  of  death  are  nigh, 
Yet  a  calm  grandeur  lights  his  eye  ; 
And  in  his  glance  their  hves  a  mind 
Which  was  not  formed  for  chains  to  bind. 
But  cast  in  such  heroic  mould 
As  theirs,  the  ascendant  ones  of  old. 
Crescentius  1  freedom's  daring  son, 
Is  this  the  guerdon  thou  hast  won  ? 
Oh,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  died 
In  the  bright  days  of  Latium's  pride  ! 
Thus  must  the  beam  of  glory  close 
O'er  the  same  hills  again  that  rose. 
When  at  thy  voice,  to  burst  the  yoke, 
The  soul  of  Rome  indignant  woke  ? 
Vain  dream  1  the  sacred  shields  are  gone,' 
Sunk  is  the  crowning  city's  throne  : 
The  illusions,  that  around  her  cast 
Their  guardian  spells,  have  long  been  past. 


*  The  Anctlia,  or  sacred  bucklers,  which 
were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars,  and  were  con- 
sidered the  Palladium  of  the  city. 


Thy  life  hath  been  a  shot-star's  ray 
Shed  on  her  midnight  of  decay  ; 
Thy  death  at  freedom's  ruined  shrine 
Must  rivet  every  chain — but  thine. 

Calm  is  his  aspect,  and  his  eye 
Now  fixed  upon  the  deep  blue  sky, 
Now  on  those  wrecks  of  ages  fled 
Around  in  desolation  spread — 
Arch,  temple,  column,  worn  and  grey, 
Recording  triumphs  passed  away  ; 
Works  of  the  mighty  and  the  free. 
Whose  steps  on  earth  no  more  shall  be, 
Though  their  bright  course  hath  left  a  tract 
Nor  years  nor  sorrow  can  efface. 
Why  changes  now  the  patriot's  mien, 
Erewhile  so  loftily  serene  ? 
Thus  can  approaching  death  control 
The  might  of  that  commanding  soul  r 
No  ! — Heard  ye  not  that  thrilling  cry 
Which  told  of  bitterest  agony  ? 
He  heard  it,  and  at  once,  subdued, 
Hath  sunk  the  hero's  fortitude. 
He  heard  it,  and  his  heart  too  well 
Whence  rose  that  voice  of  woe  can  tell  ; 
And  'midst  the  gazing  throngs  around 
One    well-known    form    his    glance    hath 

found — 
One  fondly  loving  and  beloved. 
In  grief,  in  peril,  faithful  proved. 
Yes  I  in  the  wildness  of  despair. 
She,  his  devoted  bride,  is  there. 
Pale,   breathless,    through  the   crowd  she 

flies, 
The  hght  of  frenzy  in  her  eyes  : 
But  ere  her  eyes  can  clasp  the  form 
Which  Ufe  ere  long  must  cease  to  warm — 
Ere  on  his  agonizing  breast 
Her  heart  can  heave,  her  head  can  rest — 
Checked  in  her  course  by  ruthless  hands, 
Mute,  motionless,  at  once  she  stands  ; 
With  bloodless  cheek  and  vacant  glance, 
Frozen  and  fixed  in  horror's  trance  ; 
Spell-bound,  as  every  sense  were  fled, 
And  thought  o'erwhelmed,and  feehng  dead; 
And  the  Ught  waving  of  her  hair, 
And  veil,  far  floating  on  the  air. 
Alone,  in  that  dread  moment,  show 
She  is  no  scvilptured  form  of  woe. 

The  scene  cf  grief  and  death  is  o'er. 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  throb  no  more  ; 
But  hers — so  vainly  formed  to  prove 
The  pure  devotedness  of  love. 
And  draw  from  fond  affection's  eye 
All  thought  subhme,  all  feeling  high — 
WHien  consciousness  again  shall  wake, 
Hath  now  no  refuge  but  to  break. 
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The  spirit  long  inured  to  pain 
May  smile  at  fate  in  calm  disdain. 
Survive  its  darkest  hour,  any?  rise 
In  more  majestic  energies. 
But  in  the  glow  of  vernal  pride, 
If  each  warm  hope  at  once  hath  died, 
Then  sinks  the  mind,  a  blighted  flower, 
Dead  to  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  ; 
A  broken  gem,  whose  inborn  hght 
Is  scattered — ne'er  to  reunite 


PART  SECOND. 

Hast  thou  a  scene  that  is  not  sprofui 
With  records  of  thy  glory  fled, 
A  monument  that  doth  not  tell 
The  tale  of  liberty's  farewell, 
Italia  ?    Thou  art  but  a  grave 
Where  flowers  luxuriate  o'er  the  brave, 
And  nature  gives  her  treasures  birth 
O'er  all  that  hath  been  great  on  earth. 
Yet  smile  thy  heavens  as  once  they  smiled 
V\'hen  thou  wert  freedom's  favoured  child  : 
Though  fane  and  tomb  alike  are  low, 
Time  hath  not  dimmed  thy  sunbeam's  glow ; 
And,  robed  in  that  exulting  ray. 
Thou  seem'st  to  triumph  o'er  decay — 
Oh,  yet,  though  by  thy  sorrow  bent, 
^n  nature's  pomp  magnificent  I 
<Vhat  marvel  if,  when  all  was  lost, 
Still  on  thy  bright  enchanted  coast. 
Though  many  an  omen  warned  him  thence, 
Lingered  the  lord  of  eloquence,  * 
Still  gazing  on  the  lovely  sky. 
Whose  radiance  wooed  him — but  to  die  '. 
Like  him,  who  would  not  linger  there. 
Where  heaven,  earth,  ocean,  all  are  fair? 
Who  'midst  thy  glowing  scenes  could  dwell, 
Nor  bid  awhile  his  griefs  farewell? 
Hath  not  thy  pure  and  genial  air 
Balm  for  all  sadness  but  despair? 

No  !  there  are  pangs  whosi*  deep-worn 
trace 
Not  all  thy  magic  can  efface  I 
Heart  by  unkiiidni-ss  wrung  may  learn 
The  world  and  all  its  gifts  to  spurn  ; 
Time  m;iy  steal  on  with  silent  tread. 
And  dry  the  tear  that  mourns  the  dead. 
May  change  fond  love,  subdue  regret, 
And  teach  even  vengeance  to  forget ; 
But  thou.  Remorse  1  there  is  no  charm 
Thy  sting,  avenger,  to  di.sarm  I 
Vain  are  bright  suns  and  laughing  skies 
To  S'joihe  thy  victim's  agonies  ; 
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The  heart  once  made  thy  burning  thron» 
Still,  while  it  beats,  is  thine  alone. 
— In  vain  for  Otho's  joyless  eye 
Smile  the  fair  scenes  of  Italy, 
As  through  her  landscapes'  rich  array 
The  imperial  pilgrim  bends  his  way. 
Thy  form,  Crescentius  !  on  his  sight 
Rises  when  nature  laughs  in  light, 
Glides  round  him  at  the  midnight  hou:, 
Is  present  in  his  festal  bower. 
With  awful  voice  and  frowning  mien. 
By  all  but  him  unheard,  unseen. 
Oh  I  thus  to  shadows  of  the  grave 
Be  eveiy  tyrant  still  a  slave  ! 


Where,  through  Gargano's  woody  dells 
O'er  bending  oais  the  north  wind  swells, 
A  sainted  hermit's  lowly  tomb 
Is  bosomed  in  umbrageous  gloom, 
In  shades  that  saw  him  live  and  die 
Beneath  their  waving  canopy. 
'Twas  his,  as  legends  tell,  to  share 
The  converse  of  immortals  there  ; 
Around  that  dweller  of  the  wild 
There  "  bright  appearances"  have  smile*!, 
And  angel-wings  at  eve  have  been 
Gleaming  the  shadowy  boughs  between. 
And  oft  from  that  secluded  bower 
Hath  breathed,  at  midnight's  calmer  hour 
A  swell  of  viewless  harps,  a  sound 
Of  warbled  anthems  pealing  round. 
Oh,  none  but  voices  of  the  sky 
Might  wake  that  thrilling  harmony. 
Whose  tones,  whose  very  echoes  .made 
An  Eden  of  the  lonely  shade  ! 
Years  have  gone  by  ;  the  hermit  sleeps 
Amidst  Gargano's  woods  and  steeps  ; 
Ivy  and  flowers  have  half  o'ergrown 
And  veiled  his  low  sepulchral  stone  : 
Yet  still  the  spot  is  holy,  still 
Celestial  footsteps  haunt  the  hill ; 
And  oft  the  awe-struck  mountaineer 
Aerial  vesper  hymns  may  hear 
Around  those  forest-precincts  float. 
Soft,  solemn,  clear,  but  still  remote. 
Oft  will  altliction  breathe  her  plaint 
To  that  rude  shrine's  departed  saint, 
And  deem  that  spirits  of  the  blest 
There  shed  sweet  influence  o'er  her  breast. 
— And  thither  Otho  now  repairs, 
To  soothe  his  soul  with  vows  and  prayers 
And  if  for  him,  on  holy  ground. 
The  lost  one.  Peace,  may  yet  be  found, 
'Midst  rocks  and  forests,  by  the  bed 
Where  calmly  sleep  the  sainted  dead, 
She  dwells,  remote  from  heedless  eye, 
With  nature's  lonely  majesty. 
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Vain,  vain    the    search  ' — his    troubled 
breast 
Nor  vow  nor  penance  lulls  to  rest ; 
The  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
The  hopes  that  cheered  it  are  no  more, 
Then  sinks  his  soul,  and  day  by  day 
Youth's  buoyant  energies  decay. 
The  light  of  health  his  eye  hath  flown, 
The  glow  that  tinged  his  cheek  is  gone. 
Joyless  as  one  on  whom  is  laid 
Some  baleful  spell  that  bids  him  fade, 
Extending  its  mysterious  power 
O'er  every  scene,  o'er  every  hour  : 
Even  thus  he  withers  ;  and  to  him 
Italia's  brilliant  skies  are  dim. 
He  withers — in  that  glorious  clime 
Where  Nature  laughs  in  scorn  of  Time  ; 
And  suns,  that  shed  on  all  below 
Their  full  and  vivifying  glow, 
From  him  alone  their  power  withhold, 
And  leave  his  heart  in  darkness  cold. 
Earth  blooms  around  him,  heaven  is  fair — 
He  only  seems  to  perish  there. 
— Yet  sometimes  will  a  transient  smile 
Play  o'er  his  faded  cheek  awhile. 
When  breathes  his  minstrel  boy  a  strain 
Of  power  to  lull  all  earthly  pain — 
So  wildly  sweet,  its  notes  might  seem 
The  ethereal  music  of  a  dream, 
A  spirit's  voice  from  world?  unknown, 
Deep  thrillmg  power  let  erery  tone  ! 
Sweet  is  that  lay  !  and  yet  its  flow 
Hath  language  only  given  to  woe  ; 
And  if  at  times  its  wakening  swell 
Some  tale  of  glory  seems  to  tell. 
Soon  the  proud  notes  of  triumph  die, 
Lost  in  a  dirge's  harmony. 
Oh  !  many  a  pang  the  heart  hath  proved, 
Hath  deeply  suffered,  fondly  loved, 
Ere  the  sad  strain  could  catch  from  thence 
Such  deep  impassioned  eloquence  1 

Yes  !  gaze  on  him,  that  minstrel  boy- 
He  is  no  child  of  hope  and  joy  ! 
Though  few  his  years,  yet  have  they  beer. 
Such  as  leave  traces  on  the  mien, 
And  o'er  the  roses  of  our  prime 
Breathe  other  blights  than  those  of  time. 
Yet  seems  his  spirit  wild  and  proud. 
By  grief  unsoftened  and  unbowed. 
Oh  !  there  are  sorrows  which  impart 
A  sternness  foreign  to  the  heart, 
And,  rushing  with  an  earthquake's  power, 
That  makes  a  desert  in  an  hour, 
Rouse  the  dread  passions  in  their  course. 
As  tempests  wake  the  billow's  force  i 
Tis  sad,  on  youthful  Guido's  face. 
The  stamp  cf  woes  hke  tbese  to  trace. 


Oh  1  where  can  ruins  awe  mankind. 
Dark  as  the  ruins  of  the  mind  ? 
— His  mien  is  lofty,  but  his  gaze 
Too  well  a  wandering  soul  betrays  ; 
His  full  dark  eye  at  times  is  bright 
With  strange  and  momentary  light. 
\\'hose  quick  uncertain  flashes  thro'* 
O'er  his  pale  cheek  a  hectic  glow  : 
And  oft  his  features  and  his  air 
A  shade  of  troubled  mystery  wear, 
A  glance  of  hurried  wildness,  fraught 
With  some  unfathomable  thought : 
Whate'er  that  thought,  still  unexpress'jd 
Dwells  the  sad  secret  in  his  breast ; 
The  pride  his  haughty  brow  reveals 
All  other  passion  well  conceals — 
He  breathes  each  wounded  feeling's  tone 
In  music's  eloquence  alone  ; 
His  souls  deep  voice  is  only  poured 
Through  his  full  song  and  swelling  chord 

He  seeks  no  friend,  but  shuns  the  train 
Of  courtiers  with  a  proud  disdain  ; 
And,  save  when  Otho  bids  his  lay 
Its  half  unearthly  power  essay 
In  hall  or  bower  the  heart  to  thrill, 
His  haunts  are  wild  and  lonely  still. 
Far  distant  from  the  heedless  thront;, 
He  roves  old  Tiber's  banks  along. 
Where  Empire's  desolate  remains 
Lie  scattered  o'er  the  silent  plains  ; 
Or,  lingering  'midst  each  ruined  shrirjc 
That  strews  the  desert  Palatine, 
With  mournful  yet  commanding  mien. 
Like  the  sad  Genius  of  the  scene. 
Entranced  in  awful  thought,  appears 
To  commune  with  departed  years. 
Or  at  the  dead  of  night,  when  Rome 
Seems  of  heroic  shades  the  home  ; 
When  Tiber's  murmuring  voice  recalls 
The  mighty  to  their  ancient  halls  ; 
When  hushed  in  every  meaner  sound, 
And  the  deep  moonlight-calm  around 
Leaves  to  the  solemn  scene  alone 
The  majesty  of  ages  flown — 
A  pilgrim  to  each  hero's  tomb. 
He  wanders  through  the  sacred  gloom 
And  midst  those  dwellings  of  decay 
At  times  will  breathe  so  sad  a  lay, 
So  wild  a  grandeur  in  each  tone, 
'Tis  like  a  dirge  for  empires  gono  I 

Awake  thy  pealing  harp  again, 
But  breathe  a  more  exulting  strait. 
Young  Guido  !  for  awhile  forgot 
Be  '^he  dark  secrets  of  thy  lot  7 
Afid  rouse  the  inspiring  soul  of  son^ 
To  speed  the  banquet's  hour  along  i — 
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The  feast  is  spread,  and  music's  call 

Is  echoing  through  the  royal  hall,  _ 

And  banners  wave  and  trophies  shine 

O'er  stately  guests  in  glittering  line  ; 

And  Otho  seeks  awhile  to  chase 

The  thoughts  he  never  can  erase. 

And  bid  the  voce,  whose  murmurs  deep 

Rise  Uke  a  spirit  on  his  sleeps— 

The  still  small  voice  of  conscience — die 

Lost  in  the  din  of  revelry. 

On  his  pale  brow  dejection  lours, 

But  that  shall  yield  to  festal  hours  ; 

A  gloom  is  in  his  faded  eye. 

But  that  from  music's  power  shall  fiy  : 

His  wasted  cheek  is  wan  with  care. 

But  mirth  shall  spread  fresh  crimson  there 

Wake,  Guido  !  wake  thy  numbers  high. 

Strike  the  bold  chord  exultingly  ; 

And  pour  upon  the  enraptured  ear 

Such  strains  as  warriors  love  to  hear  I 

l^t  the  rich  mantling  goblet  flow, 

And  banish  aught  resembling  woe  ; 

And  if  a  thought  intrude,  of  power 

To  mar  the  bright  convivial  hour, 

Still  must  its  influence  lurk  unseen, 

And  cloud  the  heart — but  not  the  mien  ! 

Away,  vain  dreajn  !  On  Otho's  brow, 
Still  darker  lour  the  shadows  now  ; 
Changed  are  his  features,  now  o'erspread 
With  the  cold  paleness  of  the  dead  ; 
Now  crimsoned  with  a  hectic  dye, 
The  burning  flush  of  agony  I 
His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  breast 
Heaves  with  convulsive  pangs  oppressed  ; 
Now  his  dim  eye  seems  fixed  and  glazed. 
And  now  to  heaven  in  anguish  raised  ; 
And  as,  with  unavailing  aid, 
Around  him  throng  his  guests  dismayed, 
He  sinks — while  scarce  his  struggling  breath 
Hath  power  to  falter — "This  is  death  I" 

Then  rushed  that  haughty  child  of  song, 
Dark  Guido,  through  the  awe-struck  throng. 
Filled  with  a  strange  delirious  light, 
His  kindling  eye  shone  wildly  bright  ; 
And  on  the  sufferer's  mien  awhile 
Gazing  with  stern  vindictive  smile, 
A  feverish  glow  of  triumph  dyed 
His  burning  check,  while  tlius  he  cried  :— 
"  Yes  !  these  are  death-pangs — on  thy  brow 
Is  set  the  seal  of  vengeance  now  I 
Oh  !  well  was  mixed  the  deadly  draught, 
And  long  and  deeply  hast  thou  quaffed  ; 
And  bitter  as  thy  pangs  may  be, 
They  are  bu<  guerdons  meet  from  me  I 
Yet  these  are  but  a  moment's  throes- - 
Howe'er  intense,  they  soon  shall  close. 


Soon  shalt  thou  yield  thy  fla  /ing  breath— 
My  life  hath  been  a  lingering  death. 
Since  one  dark  hovir  of  woe  and  crime, 
A  blood-spot  on  the  page  of  time  ! 

"  Deem' St  thou  my  mind  of  reason  void! 
It  is  not  frenzied — but  destroyed  ! 
Ay  I     view    the    wreck    with     shuddering 

thought — 
That  work  of  ruin  thou  hast  wrought  \ 
The  secret  of  thy  doom  to  tell 
My  name  alone  suffices  well — 
Stephania  !  once  a  hero's  bride  ! 
Otho  !  thou  know'st  the  rest :  he  died. 
Yes  !  trusting  to  a  monarch's  word, 
The  Roman  fell,  untried,  unheard. 
And  thou,  whose  every  pledge  was  vain, 
How  couldst  thou  trust  in  aught  again  ? 

"  He  died,  and  I  was  changed — my  soul 
A  lonely  wanderer,  spurned  control. 
From  peace,  and  light,  and  glory  hurled. 
The  outcast  of  a  purer  world, 
I  saw  each  brighter  hope  o'erthrown, 
And  lived  for  one  dread  task  alone. 
The  task  is  closed,  fulfilled  the  vow — 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  thee  now. 
Betrayer  !  in  thy  turn  betrayed. 
The  debt  of  blood  shall  soon  be  paid. 
Thine  hour  is  come.     The  time  hath  beci 
My  heart  had  shrunk  from  such  a  scene  : 
That  feeling  long  is  past — my  fate 
Hath  made  me  stem  as  desolate. 

"Ye  that  around  me  shuddering  stand 
Ye  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  land  I 
Mourn  ye  a  guilty  monarch  s  doom  ? 
Ye  wept  not  o'er  the  patriot's  tomb  ! 
He  sleeps  unhonoured — yet  be  mine 
To  share  his  low  neglected  shrine. 
His  soul  with  freedom  finds  a  home, 
His  grave  is  that  of  glory — Rome  I 
Are  not  the  great  of  old  with  her. 
The  city  of  the  sepulchre  ? 
Lead  me  to  death  I  and  let  me  share 
The  slumbers  of  the  mighty  there !" 

The  day  departs — that  fearful  day 
Fades  in  calm  loveliness  away. 
From  purple  heavens  its  lingering  bearr. 
Seems  melting  into  Tiber's  stream. 
And  softly  tints  each  Roman  hill 
With  glowing  light,  as  clear  and  still 
As  if,  unstained  by  crime  or  woe. 
Its  hours  had  passed  in  silent  flow. 
ITie  day  sets  calmly — it  hath  been 
Marked  with  a  strange  and  awful  gct'ne , 
One  guilty  bosom  throbs  no  more. 
And  Otho's  pangs  and  life  are  o'(>r. 
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And  thou,  ere  yet  another  sun 
His  burning  race  hath  brightly  run, 
Released  from  anguish  by  thy  foes, 
Daughter  of  Rome  !  shalt  find  repose 
Yes  !  on  thy  coimtry's  lovely  sky 
Fix  yet  once  more  thy  parting  eye. 
A  few  short  hours — and  all  shall  be 
The  silent  and  the  past  for  thee. 


Oh  !  thus  with  tempests  of  a  day 
We  struggle  and  we  pass  away,' 
Like  the  wild  billows  as  they  sweep. 
Leaving  no  vestige  on  the  deep  ! 
And  o'er  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed 
The  sons  of  future  days  shall  tread, 
The  pangs,  the  conflicts  of  thy  lot 
By  them  unknown,  by  thee  forgot. 


THE  LAST  BANQUET  OF  ANTONY  AND  CTEOPATRA. 

["  Antcnj'  concluding  that  he  could  not  die  more  honourably  than  in  battle,  determined  to 
attack  Caesar  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this 
design,  he  ordered  his  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best  ser\'ices  that  evening,  and  fill 
the  wine  round  plentifully,  for  the  day  following  they  might  belong  to  another  master,  whilst  he 
lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  consequence  either  to  them  or  to  himself.  ....  At  the 
dead  of  night,  when  universal  silence  reigned  through  the  city — a  silence  that  was  deepened  by  the 
awful  thought  of  the  ensuing  day — on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments,  and 
a  noi^e  which  resembled  the  exclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to 
pass  through  the  whole  city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Those 
who  reflected  on  this  prodigy  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god  whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate, 
had  then  forsaken  him." — Plutarch.] 


Thy  foes  had  girt  thee  with  their  dread 
array, 
O  stately  Alexandria  !  yet  the  sound 
Of  mirth  and  music,  at  the  close  of  day, 
Swelled   from   thy   splendid   fabrics   far 
around  [hall 

O'er  camp  and  wave.     Within  the  royal 
In  gay  magnificence  the  feast  was  spread  ; 
And,  brightly  streaming  from  the  pictured 
wall,  [shed 

A  thousand  lamps  their  trembling  liistre 
O'er  many  a  column,   rich  %\ith  precious 
dyes,  [burning  skies. 

That  tinge  the  marble's  vein  'neath  Afric's 

And  soft  and  clear  that  wavering  radiance 

played 
O'er  sculptured  forms  that  round   the 
pillared  scene 
Calm  and  majestic  rose,  by  art  arrayed 

In  godlike  beauty,  awfuUy  serene. 

Oh  !  how  unlike  the  troubled  guests,  reclined 

Round  that  luxurioiis  board !  in  every  face 

Some  shadow  from  the  tempest  of  the  mind, 

Rising  by  fits,   the  searching  eye  might 

trace,  [not  mirth. 

Though  vainly  masked  in  smiles  which  are 

But  the  proud  spirit's  veil   thrown  o'er  the 

woes  cf  earth. 

Their  brows  are  bound  with  wreaths,  whose 

transient  bloom  "rose 

May  still  survive  the  wearers — and   the 


Perchance  be  scarcely  withered,  when  the 
tomb 
Receives  the  mighty  to  its  dark  repose  ! 
The  day  must  dawn  on  battle,  and  may  set 
In  death — but  fill  the  mantling  wine-cup 
high! 
Despair  is  fearless,  and  the  Fates  even  yet 

Lend  her  one  hour  for  parting  revelry. 
They  who  the  empire  of  the  world  possessed 
Would  taste  its  joys  again ,  ere  all  exchanged 
for  rest. 

Its  joys  !  oh,  mark  yon  proud  Triumvir  s 
mien,  [care ! 

And  read  their  annals  on  that  brow  of 
'Midst  pleasure's  lotus-bowers  his  steps  have 
been :  [despair. 

Earth's  brightest  pathway  led  him  to 
Trust  not  the  glance  that  fain  would  yet 
inspire 
The  buoyant  energies  of  days  gone  by  ; 
There  is  delusion  in  its  meteor-fire. 

And  all  within  is  shame,  is  agony  ! 
Away  !  the  tears  in  bitterness  may  fiow. 
But  there  are  smiles  which  bear  a  stamp  ol 
deeper  woe. 

Thy  cheek    is   sunk,    and    faded   as    thy 
fame, 

O  lost  devoted  Roman  !  yet  thy  brow, 
To  that  ascendant  and  undying  name, 

Pleads  with  stem  loftiness  thy  right  ever 
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Thy  glory  is  departed,  but  hath  left 

A  lingering  light  around  thee  :  in  decay 
Not  less  than  kingly — though  of  all  bereft, 
Thou  seem'st  as  empire  had  not  passed 
away. 
Supreme  in  ruin  !  teaching  hearts  elate 
A  deep  prophetic  dread  of  still  mysterious 
fatal 

[hath  made 
But  thou,  enchantress  queen  !  whose  love 

His  desolation — thou  art  by  his  side, 
In  all  thy  sovereignty  of  charms  arrayed, 
To  meet    the    storm   with   still   uncon- 
quered  pride. 
Imjjerial  being  !  even  though  many  a  stain 

Of  error  be  upon  thee,  there  is  power 

In  thy  commanding   nature,   which  shall 

reign  [hour ; 

O'er  the  stem  genius    of   misfortune's 

And  the  dark  beauty  of  thy  troubled  eye 

Even  now  is  all  illumed  with  wild  subHmity. 

Thine   aspect,    all  impassioned,    wears   a 

light 
Inspiring  and  inspired — thy  cheek  a  dye. 
Which  rises  not  from  joy,  but  yet  is  bright 
With  the  deep  glow  of  feverish  energy. 
Proud  Siren  of  the   Nile  I   thy  glance  is 
fraught 
With  an  immortal  fire  :  in  every  beam 
It  darts,  there  kindles  some  heroic  thought. 

But  wild  and  awful  as  a  sibyl's  dream. 
For  thou  with  death  hast  communed  to 
attain  [from  the  chain. 

Dread  knowledge  of  the  pangs  that  ransom 

^nd  the  stem  courage  by  such  musings  lent, 

Daughter  of  Afric !  o'er  thy  beauty  throws 
The  grandeur  of  a  regal  spirit,  blent 

With  all  the  majesty  of  mighty  woes. 
While  he,  so  fondly,  fatally  adored, 

Tl>y  fallen  Roman,  gazes  on  thee  yet, 
Till  scarce  the  soul  that  once  exulting  soared 

Can  deem  the  day-star  of  its  glory  set  ; 
Scarce  his   charmed    heart    believes   that 
power  can  be  [by  thee. 

In  sovereign  fate,  o'er  him  thus  fondly  loved 

But  there  is  sadness  in  the  eyes  around. 

Which   mark   that    ruined    leader,    and 

survey  [profound 

His  changeful  mien,  whence  oft  the  gloom 

Strange  triumph  chases  haughtily  away. 

"Fill  the  bright  goblet,  warrior  guests  I" 

he  cries  ;  [deep  I 

"  Quaff,  ere  we  part,  the  generous  nectar 
Ere  sunset  gild  once  more  the  western  skies. 

Your  chief  in  cold  forgetfuln«"ss  may  sleep, 


While  sounds  of  revel  float  o'er  shore  and 

sea,  [not  for  me. 

And  the  red  bowl  again  is  crowned —but 

"  Yet  weep  not  thus.     The  struggle  is  nol 
o'er, 
O  victors  of  Philippi !    Many  a  field 
Hath  yielded  palms  to  us  :  one  effort  more ! 
By  one  stem  conflict  must  our  doom  be 

sealed. 
Forget  not,  Romans  1  o'er  a  subject  world 
How  royally    your    eagle's  wing    hath 
spread. 
Though,  from  his  eyrie  of  dominion  hurled. 
Now  biusts  the  tempest  on  his  crested 
head. 
Yet  sovereign  still,  if  banished  from  the  sky, 
The  sun's  indignant   bird,   he   must  not 
droop — but  die." 

The  feast  is  o'er.     'Tis  night,  the  dead  ci 
night —  [deep  ; 

Unbroken  stillness  broods  o'er  earth  and 
From  Egypt's  heaven  of  soft  and  starry 
light  [sleep. 

The  moon  looks  cloudless  o'er  a  world  of 
For  those  who  wait  the  morn's  awakening 
beams, 
The  battle-signal  to  decide  their  doom, 
Have  sunk  to  feverish  rest  and  troubled 
dreams  ;  — 
Rest  that  shall  soon   be   calmer  in  the 
tomb  ; 
Dreams  dark  and  ominous,   but  tkere  tc 

cease. 
When   sleep  the  lords  of  war  in  soUtude 
and  peace. 

Wake,  shmiberer  !  wake  1  Hark  i  heard  ye 

not  a  sound  [still 

Of  gathering   tumult  ?    Near  and   nearer 

Its  murmur  swells.   Above,  below,  around. 

Bursts  a  strange  chorus  forth,  confused 

and  shrill 
Wake,  Alexandria  I  through  thy  stiieets  the 

tread 
Of  steps  unseen  is  hurrying,  and  the  note 
Of  pipe,  and  lyre,  and  tmmpet,  wild  and 

dread 
Is  heard  upon  the  midnight  air  to  float ; 
And  voices  clamorous  as  in  frenzied  mirth, 
Mingle  their  thousand  tones,  which  are  not 

of  the  earth. 

These  are  no  mortal  sounds  t  Their  thrilling 
strain 
Hath  more  mysterious  power,  and  birtk 
more  high  ; 
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And  ihe  deep  horror  chilling  every  vein 
OvsTis  them  of  stem  terrific  augury. 

Beings    of    worlds    unknown  !     ye     pass 
away, 
O  yo  invisible  and  awful  throng  1 


Your  echoing  footsteps  an'l  resounding  lay 

To  Caesar's  camp  exulting  move  along. 
Thy  gods  forsake  thee,  Antony  !  The  sky 
By   that   dread  sign   reveals  thy   doom- 
Despair  and  die  I 


ALARIC  IN  ITALY. 

[After  describing  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  Italy  by  the  German  and  Scythian  hordes  united 
under  the  conunand  of  Alaric,  and  narrating  how  they  were  foiled  by  a  tempest  in  the  first  attempt 
at  the  invasion  of  Sicily,  the  mitorian  of  T^e  Decline  and  Fall  of  tJu  Roman  Empire  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — "  The  whole  design  was  defeated  by  the  premature  death  of  Alaric,  which  fixed,  after  a 
short  illness,  the  fatal  term  of  his  conquests.  The  ferocious  character  of  the  barbarians  was  dis- 
played in  the  funeral  of  a  hero,  whose  valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with  mournful  applause. 
By  the  labour  of  a  captive  multitude  they  forcibly  diverted  the  course  of  the  Busentinus,  a  small 
river  that  washes  the  walls  of  Consentia.  The  royal  sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid  spoils 
and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  constructed  in  the  vacant  bed  ;  the  waters  were  then  restored  to  their 
natural  channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where  the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  deposited  was  for  ever 
concealed  by  the  inhuman  massacre  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  work.  "1 


Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast, 
The  march  of  hosts  as  Alaric  passed? 
His  steps  have  tracked  that  glorious  clune, 
The  birthplace  of  heroic  time  ; 
But  he,  in  Northeni  deserts  bred, 
Spared  not  the  living  for  the  dead, 
Nor  heard  the  voice  whose  pleading  cries 
From  temple  and  from  tomb  arise. 
He  peissed — the  light  of  burning  fanes 
Hath  been  his  torch  o'er  Grecian  plains  ; 
And  woke  they  not — the  brave,  the  free, 
To  guard  their  own  Thermopylae  ! 
And  left  they  not  their  silent  dwelling, 
When  Scythia's  note  of  war  was  swelling  ? 
No  !  where  the  bold  Three  Himdred  slept, 
Sad  Freedom  battled  not — but  wept  ! 
For  nerveless  then  the  Spartan's  hand, 
ftjid  Thebes  could  rouse  no  Sacred  Band  ; 
Nor  one  high  soul  from  slumber  broke 
When  Athens  owned  the  northern  yoke. 

But  was  there  none  for  thee  to  dare 
The  conflict,  scorning  to  despair, 
O  City  of  the  seven  proud  hills  ! 
Whose  name  even  yet  the  spirit  thrills, 
As  doth  a  clarion's  battle-call  ? 
Didst  thou,  too,  ancient  empress,  fall  ? 
Did  no  Camillus  from  the  chain 
Ransom  thy  Capitol  again  ? 
Oh,  who  shall  tell  the  days  to  be 
No  patriot  rose  to  bleed  for  thee  ! 

Heard  ye  the  Gothic  trumpet's  blast. 
The  march  of  hosts  as  Alaric  passed  - 


That  fearful  soimd,  at  midnight  deep, 

Bursts  on  the  Eternal  City's  sleep.* 

How  woke  the  mighty?    She  whose  will 

So  long  had  bid  the  world  be  still, 

Her  sword  a  sceptre,  and  her  eye 

The  ascendant  star  of  destiny  ! 

She  woke — to  view  the  dread  array 

Of  Scythians  rushing  to  their  prey — 

To  hear  her  streets  resound  the  cries 

Poured  from  a  thousand  agonies. 

While  the  strange  light  of  flames,  that  gave 

A  ruddy  glow  to  Tiber's  wave. 

Blunting  in  that  terrific  hour 

From  fane  and  palace,  dome  and  tower, 

Revealed  the  throngs,  for  aid  divine 

Clinging  to  many  a  worshipped  shrine. 

Fierce  fitful  radiance  wildly  shed 

O'er  spear  and  sword,  with  carnage  red, 

Shone  o'er  the  suppliant  and  the  flying, 

And  kindled  pyres  for  Romans  dying. 

Weep,  Italy  !     Alas,  that  e'er 
Should  tears  alone  thy  WTongs  declare  ' 
The  tirre  hath  been  when  thy  distress 
Had  roiL^d  up  empires  for  redress. 
Now,  her  long  race  of  glory  run. 
Without  a  combat  Rome  is  won. 
And  from  her  plundered  temples  forth 
Rush  the  fierce  children  of  tlhs  North, 


*  "At  the  hour  of  midnight  the  Salarian  Gatt 
was  silently  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  wert 
awakened  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothi'' 
trumpet." — Gibbon 
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To  share  beneath  more  genial  skies 
Each  joy  their  own  rude  dime  denies. 
— Ye  who  on  bright  Campania's  shore 
Bade  your  fair  villas  rise  of  yore, 
With  all  their  graceful  colonnades 
And  crystal  baths  and  myrtle  shades?, 
Along  the  blue  Hesperian  deep, 
Whose  glassy  waves  in  sunshine  sleep- 
Beneath  your  olive  and  your  vine 
Far  other  inmates  now  recline  ; 
^nd  the  tall  plane,  whose  roots  ye  fed 
With  rich  libations  duly  shed. 
O'er  guests,  unHke  your  vanished  friends, 
Its  bowery  canopy  extends. 
For  them  the  southern  heaven  is  glowing, 
The  bright  Falemian  nectar  flowing  ; 
For  them  the  marble  halls  unfold. 
Where  nobler  beings  dwelt  of  old, 
Whose  children  for  barbarian  lords 
Touch  the  sweet  lyre's  resounding  chords, 
Or  wreaths  of  Paestan  roses  twine 
To  crown  the  sons  of  Elbe  and  Rhine. 
Yet,  though  luxurious  they  repose 
Beneath  Corinthian  porticoes — 
While  round  them  into  being  start 
The  marvels  of  triumphant  art — 
Oh  !  not  for  them  hath  Genius  givers 
To  Parian  stone  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Enshrining  in  the  forms  he  wrought 
A  bright  eternity  of  thought. 
In  vain  the  natives  of  the  skies 
In  breathing  marble  round  them  rise, 
And  sculptured  nymphs  of  fount  or  glade 
People  the  dark-green  laurel  shade. 
Cold  are  the  conqueror's  heart  and  eye 
To  visions  of  divinity  ; 
And  rude  his  liand  which  dares  deface 
The  models  of  immortal  grace. 

Arouse  ye  from  your  soft  delights  I 
Chieftains  !  the  war-note's  call  invites  ; 
And  other  lands  must  yet  be  won, 
And  other  deeds  of  havoc  done. 
Warriors  !  your  flowery  bondage  break  ; 
Sons  of  the  stormy  Nortli  I  awake. 
The  barks  are  launching  from  the  steti^  - 
Soon  shall  the  Isle  of  Ceres*  weep, 
And  Afric's  burning  winds  afar 
Waft  the  shrill  sounds  of  Alaric's  war. 
Where  shall  his  race  of  victory  close? 
When  shall  the  ravaged  earth  repose  ? 
Rut  hark  I  what  wildly  mingling  cries 
From  Scythia's  camp  tumultuous  rise? 
Why  swells  dread  Alaric's  name  on  a  ^ 
A  sterner  conqueror  hath  been  there 
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A  conqueror — yet  his  paths  are  peace. 
He  comes  to  bring,  the  world's  release, 
He  of  the  sword  that  knows  no  sheath, 
The  avenger,  the  deliverer — Death  I 

Is,  then,  that  daring  spirit  fled  ? 
Doth  Alaric  slumber  with  the  dead  ? 
Tamed  are  the  warrior's  pride  and  strength 
And  he  and  earth  are  calm  at  length. 
The  land  where  heaven  unclouded  shinei. 
Where  sleep  the  sunbeams  on  the  vines  ; 
The  land  by  conquest  made  his  own, 
Can  yield  him  now — a  grave  alone. 
But  his — her  lord,  from  Alp  to  sea — 
No  common  sepulchre  shall  be  ! 
Oh  !  make  his  tomb  where  mortal  eye 
Its  buried  wealth  may  ne'er  descry, 
Where  mortal  foot  may  never  tread 
Above  a  victor-monarch's  bed. 
Let  not  his  royal  dust  be  hid 
'Neath  star-aspiring  pyramid  ; 
Nor  bid  the  gathered  mound  arise 
To  bear  his  memory  to  the  skies. 
Years  roll  away — oblivion  claims 
Her  triumph  o'er  heroic  names  ; 
And  hands  profane  disturb  the  clay 
That  once  was  fired  with  glory's  ray  ; 
And  Avarice  from  their  secret  gloom 
Drags  even  the  treasures  of  the  tomb 
But  thou,  O  leader  of  the  free  ! 
That  general  doom  awaits  not  thee  : 
Thou,  where  no  steps  may  e'er  intrude, 
Shalt  rest  in  regal  solitude, 
Till,  bursting  on  thy  sleep  profound, 
The  Awakener's  final  trumpet  sound. 
— Turn  ye  the  waters  from  their  course, 
Bid  nature  yield  to  human  force. 
And  hollow  in  the  torrent's  bed 
A  chamber  for  the  mighty  dead. 
The  work  is  done — the  captive's  hand 
Hath  well  obeyed  his  lord's  command. 
Within  that  royal  tomb  are  cast 
The  richest  trophies  of  the  past, 
The  wealth  of  many  a  stately  dome. 
The  gold  and  gems  of  plundered  Ronne. 
And  when  the  midnight  stars  are  beaming, 
And  ocean  waves  in  stillness  gleaming, 
Stern  in  their  grief,  his  warriors  bear 
The  Chastener  of  the  Nations  there  ; 
To  rest  at  length  from  victory's  toil. 
Alone,  with  all  an  empire's  spoil  I 

Tlien  the  freed  current's  rusliing  wave 
Rolls  o'er  the  secret  of  the  grave ; 
Then  streams  the  martyr-captive's  blood 
To  crimson  that  sepulchral  Hood. 
Whose  conscious  tide  alone  shall  keep 
1  he  mys'ery  in  its  bosom  cteer 
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Tinie  hath  passed  on  since  then — and  swept 
From  earth  the  urns  where  heroes  slept  : 
Temples  of  gods  and  domes  of  kings 
Are  mouldering  with  forgotten  things  ; 


Yet  not  shall  ages  e'er  molest 
The  viewless  home  of  Aiaric's  rest ; 
Still  rolls,  like  them,  the  unfaihng  rivej-. 
The  guardian  of  his  dust  for  ev<n 
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["This  governor,  who  had  braved  death  when  it  was  at  a  distance,  and  protested  thai  the  sun 
should  never  see  him  survive  Carthage — this  fierce  Asdrubal  was  so  mean-spirited  as  to  come  alone 
and  privately  throw  himself  at  the  conqueror's  feet.  The  general,  pleased  to  see  his  proud  rival 
humbled,  granted  his  life,  and  kept  him  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  Carthaginians  in  the  citadel 
no  sooner  understood  that  their  commander  had  abandoned  the  place,  than  they  threw  open  the 
gates,  and  put  the  proconsul  in  possession  of  Byrsa.  The  Romans  had  now  no  enemy  to  contend 
with  but  the  riine  hundred  deserters,  who,  being  reduced  to  despair,  retired  into  the  temple  ol 
Esculapius,  which  was  a  second  citadel  within  the  first  :  there  the  proconsul  attacked  them  ;  and 
these  unhappy  wretches,  finding  there  was  no  way  to  escape,  set  fire  to  the  temple.  As  the  flames 
spread,  they  retreated  from  one  part  to  another,  till  they  got  to  the  roof  of  the  building  :  there 
Asdrubal's  wife  appeared  in  her  best  apparel,  as  if  the  day  of  her  death  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  ; 
.ind  after  having  uttered  the  most  bitter  imprecations  against  her  husband,  whom  she  saw  standing 
below  with  Emilianus, — '  Base  coward  !'  said  she,  '  the  mean  things  thou  hast  done  to  save  thy 
life  shall  not  avail  thee  ;  thou  shalt  die  this  instant,  at  least  in  thy  two  children. '  Having  thus 
spoken,  she  drew  out  a  dagger,  stabbed  them  both,  and  while  they  were  yet  struggling  for  life 
threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  leaped  down  after  them  into  the  flames."— Ancient 
Universal  History.'] 


The  sun  sets  brightly — but  a  ruddier  glow 
O'er  Afric's  heaven  the  flames  of  Carthage 

throw ; 
tier  walls  have  sunk,  and  pyramids  of  fire 
In  lurid  splendour  from  her  domes  aspire  ; 
Swayed  by  the  wind,   they   wave — while 

glares  the  sky 
As  when  the  desert's  red  simoom  is  nigh  ; 
The  sculptured  altar  and  the  pillared  hall 
Shine  out  in  dreadful  brightness  ere  they 

fall; 
Far  o'er  the  seas  the  light  of  ruin  streams, 
Rock,  wave,  and  isle  are  crimsoned  by  its 
beams ;  [chains. 

While  captive  thousands,  bound  in  Roman 
Gaze  in  mute  horror  on  their  burning  fanes  ; 
And  shouts  of  tri'imph,  echoing  far  around, 
Swell  from  the  victors'  tents,  with  ivy 
croA^Tied.*  [heiglit 

But  mark  !  from  yon  fair  temple's  loftie.^t 
What  towering  form  bursts  wildly  on  the 
All  re^al  in  magnificent  attire,  [sight, 

And  sternly  beauteous  in  terrific  ire  ? 
She  might  be  deemed  a  Pythia  in  the  hour 
Of  dread  communion  and  delirious  power ; 
A  being  more  than  earthly,  in  whose  eye 
There  dwells  a  strange  and  fierce  ascen- 
dancy. 

"   [t  was  1  Roman  custom  to  adorn  the  tents 
of  \'i<'.tors  with  ivy 


The  flames  are  gathering  round— intensely 

bright, 
Full  on  her  features  glares  their  meteor 

light  ; 
But  a  wild  courage  sits  triumphant  there, 
The  stormy  grandeur  of  a  proud  despair  ; 
A  daring  spirit,  in  its  woes  elate, 
Mightier  than  death,  untameable  by  fate. 
The  dark  profusion  of  her  locks  unbound. 
Waves  like  a  warrior's  floating  plumage 

round  ; 
Flushed  is  her  check,  inspired  her  haughty 

mien, 
She  seems  the  avenging   goddess  of  the 

scene. 
Are  those  ^^r  infants,  that  with  suppliant  cry 
Cling  round  her,  shrinking  as  the  flame 

draws  nigh,  [vest, 

Clasp  with  their  feeble  hands  her  gorgeous 
And  fain  would  rush  for  shelter  to  her 

breast?  [dain, 

Is  that  a  mother's  glance,  where  stem  dis- 
And  passion,  awfully  vindictive,  reign  ? 

Fixed  is  her  eye  on  Asdrubal,  who  stands 
Ignobly  safe  amidst  the  conquering  bands ; 
On  him  who  left  her  to  that  burning  tomb, 
Alone  to  share  her  children's  martyrdom  ; 
Who,  when  his  country  perished,  fled  tht 
strife, 
I  And  knelt  to  win  the  worthless  boon  of  life. 
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"Live,  traitor,   live  1"    she   cries,    "since 

dear  to  thee, 
E'en  in  thy  fetters,  can  existence  be  ! 
Scorned     and    dishonoured     live  1 — with 
blasted  name,  [shame. 

The  Roman's  triumph  not   to  grace,  but 
O  slave  in  spirit !  bitter  be  thy  chain 
With  tenfold  anguish  to  avenge  my  pain  ! 
Still  may  the  manes  of  thy  children  rise 
To  chase  calm  slumber  from  thy  wearied 

eyes  ; 
Still  may  their  voices  on  the  haunted  air 
In  fearful  whispers  tell  thee  to  despair, 
Till  vain  remorse  thy  withered  heart  con- 
sume, 
Scourged  by  relentless  shadows  of  the  tomb ! 
E'en  now  my  sons  shall  die — and  thou, 
their  sire. 


In  bondage  safe,  shalt  yet  in  them  expire. 
Think'st  thou   I    love   them   not? — 'Twas 

thine  to  fly — 
'Tis  mine  with  these  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Behold  their  fate ! — the  arms  that  canno! 

save  [grave." 

Have  besn  their  cradle,  and  shall  be  their 

Bright  in  her  hand  the  lifted  dagger  gleams, 
Swift  from  her  children's  hearts  the  life- 
blood  streams  ; 
With  frantic  laugh  she  clasps  them  to  the 

breast 
Whose  woes  and  passions  soon  shall  be  at 

rest ; 
Lifts  one  appealing,  frenzied  glance  on  high, 
Then  deep  'midst  rolUng  flames  is  lost  tc 
mortal  eye. 


HELIODORUS    IN    THE    TEMPLE. 


[ii'rom  Maccabees,  book  ii.,  chapter  3,  v.  21.  "Then  it  would  have  pitied  a  nuin  to  sec  the 
Calling  down  of  the  multitude  of  all  sorts,  and  the  fear  of  the  high  priest,  being  in  such  an  agony. — 
22.  They  then  called  upon  the  Almighty  Lord  to  keep  the  things  committed  of  trust  safe  and  sure, 
for  those  that  had  committed  them. — 23.  Nevertheless  HeUodorus  executed  that  which  was  de- 
creed.— 24.  Now  as  he  was  there  present  himself,  with  his  guard  about  the  treasury,  the  Lord  d 
Spirits,  and  the  Prince  of  all  Power,  caused  a  great  apparition,  so  that  all  that  presumed  to  come 
in  with  him  were  astonished  at  the  power  of  God,  and  fainted,  and  were  sore  afraid. — 25.  Foi 
there  appeared  unto  them  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  and  adorned  with  a  very  fail 
covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely,  and  smote  at  HeUodorus  with  his  fore  feet,  and  it  seemed  that  he 
that  sat  upon  the  horse  had  complete  harness  of  gold. — 26.  Moreover,  two  other  young  men  ap- 
peared before  him,  notable  in  strength,  excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel,  who  stood  by 
him  on  either  side,  and  scourged  him  continually,  and  gave  him  many  sore  stripes. — 27.  And 
HeUodorus  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and  was  compassed  with  great  darkness  ;  but  they  that 
were  with  him  took  him  up,  and  put  him  into  a  litter. — 28.  Thus  him  that  lately  came  with  great 
train,  and  with  all  his  guard,  into  the  said  treasury,  they  carried  out,  being  unable  to  help  himsell 
with  his  weapons,  and  manifestly  they  acknowledged  the  power  of  God.— 20  For  he  by  the  hand 
of  God  was  cast  down,  and  lay  speechless,  without  all  hope  of  life."] 


A  SOUND  of  woe  in  Salem  !— mournful  cries 

Rose  from  her  dwellings — youthful  cheeks 

were  pale, 

Tears  flowing  fast  from  dim  and  aged  eyes, 

And  voices  mingling  in  tumultuous  wail ; 

Hands  raised  to  heaven  in  agony  of  prayer, 

And  powerless  wrath,  and  terror,  and  c1r> 

spair. 

Thy  daughters,  Judah  1  wcnpinp,  laid  aside 

The  regal  splendour  of  their  fair  array, 

With  the  rude  sackcloth  girt  their  beauty's 

pride,  [wild  dismay  ; 

And  thronged  the  streets  in  hurrying;. 

While  knelt  thy  priests  before  Ilii  awful 

shrine.  I  thine. 

VMio  made,   of  old.   renown  Rnrt  empire 


But  on  the  spoiler  moves — the  temple's  gate, 
The  bright,  the  beautiful,  his  guards  un- 
fold ; 
And  all  the  scene  reveals  its  solemn  state. 
Its  courts  and  pillars,   rich  with  sculp- 
tured gold ;  [abode, 
And  man,  with  eye  unhallowed,  views  the 
1  he  severed  spot,   the  dwelling-place  ol 
God 

fyore 

VMierc  art  ihoa,  Mighty  Presence  I  that  ol 

Wert  wont  between  the  cherubim  to  rest, 

Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  shadowing  o'er 

Thy  sanctuary  the  chosen  and  the  blest  ? 

Tlvni  I  that  didst  make  fair  Sion's  ark  thy 

throne. 
And  <:hU  the  oracle  s  recess  tlune  own  > 
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Angtl  of  God  !  that  through  the  Assyrian 

host,  [night  hour, 

Clothed  with   the  darkness  of  the  mid- 

To  tame  the  proud,  to  hush  the  invader's 

boast,  [power, 

Didst    pass     triumphant     in    avenging 

Till  burst  the  day-spring  on  the  silent  scene, 

And  death  alone  revealed  where  thou  hadst 

been. 

Wilt  thou  not  wake,  O  Chastener  !  in  thy 
might, 
To  guard  thine  ancient  and  majestic  hill, 
Where  oft  from  heaven  the  full  Shechinah's 
light  [fill  ! 

Hath  streamed  the  house  of  holiness  to 
Oh  1  yet  once  more  defend  thy  loved  do- 
main. 
Eternal  one  !  Deliverer  !  rise  again  ! 

Fearless  of  thee,  the  plunderer,  undismayed, 
Hastes  on,  the  sacred  chambers  to  ex- 
plore [laid. 
Where  the  bright  treasures  of  the  fane  are 
The  orphan's  portion,  and  the  widow's 
store  ;                               [coured  die, 
What  recks  his  heart  though  age  unsuc- 
And  want  consume  the  cheek  of  infancy  ? 

Away,  intruders  ! — hark  !  a  mighty  sound  ! 

Behold,  a  burst  of  light  ! — away,  away  ! 
A  fearful  glory  fills  the  temple  round, 

A  vision  bright  in  terrible  array  ! 
And  lo  1  a  steed  of  no  terrestrial  frame, 
His  path  a  whirlwind,  and  his  breath  a 
flame  1 

His  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder — and  his 
mane 
Seems  waving  fire — the  kindhngof  his  eye 
Is  as  a  meteor — ardent  with  disdain 
His  glance — his   gesture,   fierce  in  ma- 
jesty !  [to  bear 
Instinct  with  light  he  seems,  and  formed 
Some  dread  archangel  through  the  fields  of 
air. 


But  who  is  he,  in  panoply  of  gold. 
Throned  on  that  burning  charger  ?  bright 
his  form, 
Yet  in  its  brightness  awful  to  behold, 

And  girt  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  storm  ! 
Lightning  is  on  his  helmet's  crest— and  feai 
Shrinks  from  the   splendour  of  his  brow 
severe. 

And  by  his  side  two  radiant  warriors  stand 

All-armed,   and  kingly  in   commanding 

grace —  [grand  ; 

Oh  !  more  than  kingly—  godlike  ! — sternl) 

Their  port  indignant,  and  each  dazzling 

face 

Beams  with  the  beauty  to  immortals  given. 

Magnificent  in  all  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

Then  sinks  each  gazer's  heart — each  knee 
is  bowed  [^S^^^' 

In  trembling  awe — but,  as  to  fields  ol 
The  unearthly  war-steed,  rushing  througli 
the  crowd, 
Bursts  on  their  leader  in  terrific  might ; 
And  the  stem  angels  of  that  dread  abode 
Pursue  its  plunderer  with  the  scourge  ol 
God. 

Darkness — thick  darkness  ! — low  on  earth 
he  hes. 
Rash  Heliodorus — motionless  and  pale — 
Bloodless  his  cheek,  and  o'er  his  shrouded 
eyes 
Mists,  as  of  death,  suspend  their  shadow) 
veil ;  [train, 

And  thus  the  oppressor,  by  his  fear -struck 
Is  borne  from  that  inviolable  fane. 

The  light  returns — the  warriors  of  the  sky 

Have   passed,    with   all    their    dreadfu; 

pomp,  away ;  l^^'-S'^- 

Then  wakes  the  timbrel,  swells  the  song  oc 
Triumphant  as  in  Judah's  elder  day  ; 

Rejoice,  O  city  of  the  sacred  hill  ; 

Salem,  exult !  thy  God  is  with  thee  still. 


NIGHT-SCENE     IN     GENOA, 


PROM    SISMONDI  S        RKPUBLIQUBS    ITALIKNNES. 

["  Les  consuls  de  I'annee  ii6g,  pour  retablir  la  paix  dans  leur  patrie,  an  milieu  des  faction.- 
sourdes  a  leur  voix  et  plus  puissantes  qu'eux,  furent  obliges  d'ourdiren  quelque  sorte  une  conspira- 
Uon.  lis  conimencerent  par  s'assurer  secretement  des  dispositions  paciiiques  de  plusiers  d« 
citoyens,  qui  cependant  etoient  entraines  dans  les  emeutes  par  leur  parente  avec  les  chefs  dt 
faction  :  puis   sc  coacertant  avec  le  venerable  vieillard,  Hugues,  leur  archeveque,  ils  tirent,  loii^; 
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temps  avant  le  lever  du  soleil,  appeler  au  son  des  cloches  les  citoyens  a  i  parlement  ;  ils  se  flat 
toient  que  la  surprise  et  I'alanne  de  cette  convocation  inattendue,  au  milieu  de  I'Dbscurit^  de  la 
nuit,  rendroit  I'assemblee  et  plus  complete  et  plus  docile.  Les  citoyens,  en  accourantau  parlement 
general,  virent,  au  milieu  de  la  place  publique,  le  vieil  archeveque,  entour^  de  son  clerge  en  habit 
de  ceremonies,  et  portant  des  torches  allumees,  tandis  que  les  reliques  de  Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  le 
protecteur  de  Genes,  etoient  exposees  devant  lui,  et  que  les  citoyens  les  plus  respectables  portoiem 
k  leurs  mains  des  croii-  suppliantes.  Des  que  I'assemblee  fut  form^e,  le  vieiJlard  se  leva,  et  de  sa 
voix  cassee  il  conjura  les  chefs  de  parti,  au  nom  du  Dieu  de  paix,  au  nom  du  salut  de  leurs  ames, 
au  nom  de  leur  patrie  et  de  la  liberte,  dont  leurs  discordes  entraineroient  la  mine,  de  jurer  sur 
I'evangile  I'oubli  de  leurs  querelles,  et  la  paix  a  venir. 

"  Les  herauts,  des  qu'il  eut  fini  de  parler,  s'avancerent  aussitSt  vers  Roland  Avogado,  le  che/ 
de  I'une  des  factions,  qui  etoit  present  a  I'assemblee,  et,  second^s  par  les  acclamations  de  tout  le 
peuple,  et  par  les  prieres  de  ses  parens  eux-memes,  ils  le  sommerent  de  se  conformer  au  voeu  des 
consuls  et  de  la  nation. 

"  Roland,  k  leur  approche,  dechira  ses  ha)>i'-*  et,  s'asstja.ut  p«u  terre  en  versant  des  larmes,' 
11  appeia  k  haute  voix  les  morts  qu'il  avoit  jurt  de  venger,  et  qui  ne  lui  permettoient  pas  de  par- 
donner  leurs  vieilles  offenses.  Comme  on  ne  pouvoit  le  determiner  k  s'avancer,  les  consuls  eux- 
memes,  I'archeveque  et  le  clerge,  s'approcherent  de  lui,  et,  renouvelant  leurs  prieres,  ils  I'entraine- 
rent  enfin,  et  lui  firent  jurer  sur  I'evangile  I'oubli  de  ses  inimities  passees. 

"  Les  chefs  du  parti  contraire,  Foulques  de  Castro,  et  Ingo  de  Volta,  n'dtoient  pas  presens  a 
I'assemblee,  mais  le  peuple  et  le  clerge  se  porterent  en  foule  k  leurs  maisons  ;  ils  les  trouvcrenl 
dejk  ebranles  par  ce  qu'ils  venoient  d'apprendre,  et,  profitant  de  leur  Amotion,  ils  leur  firent  jurei 
une  reconciliation  sincere,  et  donner  le  baiser  de  paix  aux  chefs  de  la  faction  opposee.  Alors  les 
cloches  de  la  ville  sonnerent  en  temoignage  d'allegresse-  et  I'archeveque  de  retour  sur  la  place 

Eublique  entonna  un  Te  Deum  avec  tout  le  peuple,  en  honneur  du   Dieu  de  paix  qui  avoit  sauv< 
:ur  patrie." — H istoire  des  Republiques  ItalUmiei^t  vol.  ii,  pp.  149,  150.] 


In  Genoa,  when  the  sunset  gave 
Its  last  warm  purple  to  the  wave, 
Vo  sound  of  war,  no  voice  of  fear, 
N%s  heard,  announcing  danger  near  : 
Though  deadliest  foes  were  there  whose  hate 
But  slumbered  till  its  hour  of  fate, 
Yet  calmly,  at  the  twilight's  close, 
Sunk  the  wide  city  to  repose. 

But  when  deep  midnight  reigned  around, 
All  sudden  woke  the  alarm-bell's  sound. 
Full  swelling,  while  the  hollow  breeze 
Bore  its  dread  summons  o'er  the  seas. 
Then,  Genoa,  from  their  slumber  started 
Thy  sons,  the  free,  the  fearle.ss-hearted  ; 
Then  mingled  with  the  awakening  peal 
Voices,  and  steps,  and  clash  of  steel. 
Arm,  warriors,  arm  1  for  danger  calls. 
Arise  to  gtiard  your  native  walls  I 
With  breathless  haste  the  gathering  throng 
Hurry  the  echoing  streets  along  ; 
Through  darkness  rushing  to  the  scene 
Where  their  bold  counsels  still  convene. 
—  Hut  there  a  blaze  of  torches  bright 
F'oiirs  its  red  radiance  on  the  night. 
O'er  fane,  and  dome,  and  column  playing, 
With  every  fitful  night-wind  swaying  : 
Now  floating  o'er  each  tall  arcade, 
Around  the  pillared  scene  displayed, 
In  li^ht  relieved  by  depth  of  sh.tde  : 
And  now  with  niddy  meteor  glare, 
Full  streaming  on  the  silvery  hair 
And  the  bri;,'lit  cross  of  him  who  stands 
Rearing  thai  sign  with  suppliant  hands, 


Girt  with  his  consecrated  train, 

The  hallowed  servants  of  the  fane. 

Of  life's  past  woes,  the  fading  trace 

Hath  given  that  aged  patriarch's  face 

Expression  holy,  deep,  resigned, 

The  calm  sublimity  of  mind. 

Years  o'er  his  snowy  head  have  passed, 

And  left  him  of  his  race  the  last ; 

Alone  on  earth — yet  still  his  mien 

Is  bright  with  majesty  serene  ; 

And   those    high    hopes,    whose    gjuidin 

star 
Shines  from  the  eternal  worlds  afar, 
Have  with  that  light  illumed  his  eye, 
vVhose  fount  is  immortality. 
And  o'er  his  features  poured  a  ray 
Of  glory,  not  to  pass  away. 
He  seems  a  being  who  hath  known 
Communion  with  his  God  alone, 
On  earth  by  nought  but  pity's  tie 
Detained  a  moment  from  on  high  I 
One  to  sublimer  worlds  allied. 
One,  from  all  passion  purihed, 
E'en  now  half  mingled  with  the  sky, 
And  all  prepared — oh  I  not  to  die — 
But,  like  the  prophet,  to  aspire. 
In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire. 
He  speaks — and  from  the  throngs  around 
Is  heard  not  e'en  a  whispered  sound  ; 
Awe-stnick    each    heart,    and    fixed   each 

glance, 
They  stand  as  in  a  spell-bound  trance  : 
He  speaks — oh  I  who  can  hear  nor  omu 
I  The  might  of  each  prevailing  tone? 
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"Chieftains  and  warriors  1  ye,  so  long 
Aroused  to  strife  by  mutual  WTong, 
V\1iose  fierce  and  far-transmitted  hate 
Hath  made  your  country  desolate  ; 
Now  by  the  love  ye  bear  her  name, 
By  that  pure  spark  of  holy  flame 
On  freedom's  altar  brightly  biiming, 
But,  once  extinguished,  ne'er  returning  ; 
By  all  your  hopes  of  bliss  to  come, 
VVTien  burst  the  bondage  of  the  tomb  ; 
By  him,  the  God  who  bade  us  Uve 
To  aid  each  other,  and  forgive — 
I  call  upon  ye  to  resign 
Your  discords  at  your  country's  shrine, 
Each  ancient  feud  in  peace  atone, 
Wield  your  keen  sword  for  her  alone. 
And  swear,  upon  the  cross,  to  cast 
Oblinon's  mantle  o'er  the  past."' 

No  voice  rephes.     The  holy  bands 
Advance  to  where  yon  chieftain  stands, 
With  folded  arms,  and  brow  of  gloom 
O'ershadowed  by  his  floating  plume. 
To  him  they  hft  the  cross — in  vain  : 
He  turns — oh  1  say  not  with  disdain, 
But  with  a  mien  of  haughty  grief. 
That  seeks  not,  e'en  from  heaven,  rehef. 
He  rends  his  robes — he  sternly  speaks — 
Yet  tears  are  on  the  warrior's  cheeks. 

"  Father !  not  thus  the  wounds  may  close, 
Inflicted  by  eternal  foes. 
Deemest  thou  thy  mandate  can  efface 
The  dread  volcano's  burning  trace  ? 
Or  bid  the  earthquake's  ravaged  scene 
Be  smihng  as  it  once  hath  been  ? 
No  !  for  the  deeds  the  sword  hath  done 
Forgiveness  is  not  Ughtly  won  ; 
The  words  by  hatred  spoke  may  not 
Be  as  a  summer  breeze  forgot ! 
'Tis  vain — we  deem  the  war-feud's  rage 
A  portion  of  our  heritage. 
Leaders,  now  slumbering  with  their  fame, 
Bequeathed  us  that  undying  flame  ; 
Hearts  that  have  long  been  sdll  and  cold 
Yet  rule  us  from  their  silent  mould  ; 
And  voices,  heard  on  earth  no  more, 
Speak  to  our  spirits  as  of  yore. 
Talk  not  ol  mercy — blood  alone 
The  stain  of  bloodshed  may  atone  ; 
Nought  else  can  pay  that  mighty  debt, 
The  dead  forbid  us  to  forget." 

He  pauses — from  the  patriarch's  brow 
There  beams  more  lofty  grandeur  now  ; 
His  reverend  form,  his  aged  hand 
Assume  a  gesture  of  command, 


His  voice  is  awful,  and  his  eye 
Filled  with  prophetic  majesty. 

"The  dead! — and  deemest   thou   f/iey 
retain 
Aught  of  terrestrial  passion's  stain  ? 
Of  guilt  incurred  in  days  gone  by, 
Aught  but  the  fearful  penalty? 
And  sayest  thou,  mortal !  blood  alone 
For  deeds  of  slaughter  may  atone  ? 
There  kaih  been  blood — by  Him  'twas  shed 
To  expiate  every  crime  who  bled  ; 
The  absolving  God  who  died  to  save, 
And  rose  in  victory  from  the  grave  ! 
And  by  that  stainless  off"ering  given 
Alike  for  all  on  earth  to  heaven  ; 
By  that  inevitable  hoiir 
When  death  shall  vanquish  pride  and  power, 
And  each  departing  passion's  force 
Concentrate  all  in  late  remorse  ; 
And  by  the  day  when  doom  shall  be 
Passed  on  earth's  milhons,  and  on  thee  - 
The  doom  that  shall  not  be  repealed, 
Once  uttered,  and  for  ever  sealed — 
I  summon  thee,  O  child  of  clay  ! 
To  cast  thy  darker  thoughts  away, 
And  meet  thy  foes  in  peace  and  love, 
As  thou  wouldst  ioin  the  blest  above." 


Still  as  he  speaks,  unwonted  feeling 
Is  o'er  the  chieftain's  bosom  steahng  ; 
Oh  !  not  in  vain  the  pleading  cries 
Of  anxious  thousands  round  him  rise  ; 
He  yields — devotion's  mingled  sense 
Of  faith  and  fear,  and  penitence. 
Pervading  all  his  soul,  he  bows 
To  offer  on  the  cross  his  vows, 
And  that  best  incense  to  the  ski^ 
Each  evil  passion's  sacrifice. 

Then    tears    from   warriors'   eyes   were 
flowing. 
High  hearts  with  soft  emotions  glowing  ; 
Stem  foes  as  long-loved  brothers  greeting, 
And  ardent  throngs  in  transport  meeting  ; 
And  eager  footsteps  forward  pressing. 
And  accents  loud  in  joyous  blessing  ; 
And  when  their  first  wild  tumults  cease, 
A  thotisand  voices  echo  "  Peace  I  " 

Twilight's  dim  mist  hath  rolled  away. 
And  the  rich  Orient  bums  with  day  ; 
Then  as  to  greet  the  sunbeam's  birth. 
Rises  the  choral  hymn  of  earth — 
The  exulting  strain  through  Genoa  swelliiig. 
Of  peace  and  holy  rapture  telling. 
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Far  float  the  sounds  o'er  vale  and  steep. 
The  seaman  hears  them  on  the  deep, 
So  mellowed  by  the  gale,  they  seem 
As  the  wild  music  of  a  dream. 


But  not  on  mortal  ear  alone 
Peals  the  triumphant  anthem's  tone 
For  beings  of  a  purer  sphere 
Bend  with  celestial  joy  to  hear. 


THE   TROUBADOUR  AND  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. 

['  Not  only  the  place  of  Richard's  confinement"  (when  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Duke  of 
Austria),  "  ii  we  believe  the  literary  history  of  the  times,  but  even  the  circumstance  of  his  cap- 
tivity, was  carefully  concealed  by  his  vindictive  enemies :  and  both  might  have  remained  unknown 
but  for  the  grateful  attachment  of  a  Provengal  bard,  or  minstrel,  named  Blondel,  who  had  shared 
that  prince's  friendship  and  tasted  his  bounty.  Having  travelled  over  all  the  European  continent 
to  learn  the  destiny  of  his  beloved  patron,  Blondel  accidentally  got  intelligence  of  a  certain  castle 
in  Germany,  where  a  prisoner  of  distinction  was  confined,  and  guarded  with  great  vigilance. 
Persuaded  by  a  secret  impulse  that  this  prisoner  was  the  King  of  E  jgland,  the  minstrel  repaired 
to  the  place  ;  but  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  shut  against  him,  and  he  could  obtain  no  information 
relative  to  the  name  or  quality  cf  the  unhappy  person  it  secured.  In  this  extremity,  he  bethought 
himself  of  an  expedient  for  makbg  the  desired  discovery.  He  chanted,  with  a  loud  voice,  some 
verses  of  a  song  which  had  been  composed  partly  by  himself,  partly  by  Richard ;  and  to  his  un- 
speakable joy,  on  making  a  pause,  he  heard  it  re-echoed  and  continued  by  the  royal  captive. — 
(I/ist.  Troitbaaours).  lo  this  discovery  the  English  monarch  is  said  to  have  eventually  owed  his 
release.  — See  Russels  Modem  Ei.rope,  vol.  i.  p.  369] 


The  Troubadour  o'er  many  a  plain 
Hath  roamed  unwearied,  but  iu  vain. 
O'er  many  a  rugged  mountain-scene 
And  forest  wild  his  track  hath  been  ; 
Beneath  Calabria's  glowing  sky 
He  hath  sung  the  songs  of  chivalry  ; 
His  voice  hath  swelled  on  the  Alpine  breeze, 
And  rung  through  the  snowy  Pyrenees  ; 
From  Ebro's  banks  to  Danube's  wave, 
He  hath  sought  his  prince,  the  loved,  the 

brave  ; 
And  yet,  if  still  on  earth  thou  art, 
Oh,  monarch  of  the  lion-heart  1 
The  faithful  spirit,  which  distress 
But  heightens  to  devotedness. 
By  toil  and  trial  vanquished  not. 
Shall  guide  thy  minstrel  to  the  spot. 

He  hath  reached  a  mountain  hung  with 

vine, 
And  woods  that  wave  o*er  the  lovely  Rhine 
The  feudal  towers  that  crest  its  height 
Frown  in  unconquerable  might ; 
Dark  is  their  aspect  of  sullen  state — 
No  helmet  hangs  o'er  the  massy  gate* 
To  bid  the  wearied  pilgrim  rest, 
At  the  chieftain's  board  a  welcome  guest. 
Vainly  rich  evening's  parting  smile 
Would  chase  the  gloom  of  tlie  haughty  pile. 


*  A  custom  in  feudal  times,  as  a  token  that 
strangers  were  invited  to  enter  the  castle,  and 
partake  of  hospitality. 


That  'midst  bright  sunshine  lours  on  high. 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  in  a  summer  sky. 
Not  these  the  halls  where  a  child  of  song 
Awhile  may  speed  the  hours  along  ; 
Their  echoes  should  rep>eat  alone 
The  tyrant's  mandate,  the  prisoner's  moan. 
Or  the  Wild  Huntsman's  bugle-blast. 
When  his  phantom  train  are  hurrying  past. 
— The  weary  minstrel  paused — his  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  scene  despondingly  : 
Within  the  lengthening  shadow,  cast 
By  the  fortress  towers  and  ramparts  vast. 
Lingering  he  gazed.     The  rocks  around 
Sublime  in  savage  grandeur  frowned. 
Proud  guardians  of  the  regal  flood. 
In  giant  strength  the  mountains  stood — 
By  torrents  cleft,  by  tempests  riven, 
Yet  minglingstill  with  the  calm  blue  heaven. 
Their  peaks  were  bright  with  a  sunny  glow, 
But  the  Rhine  all  shadowy  rolled  below  ; 
In  purple  tints  the  vineyards  smiled, 
But  the  woods  beyond  waved  dark  and  wild ; 
Nor  pastoral  pipe  nor  convents  bell 
Was  heard  on  the  sighing  breeze  to  swell ; 
But  all  was  lonely,  silent,  rude, 
A  stern,  yet  glorious  solitude. 


But  hark  I  that  solemn  stillness  breaking, 
The  Troubadour's  wild  song  is  waking. 
Full  oft  that  song  in  days  gone  by 
Hath  cheered  the  sons  of  chivalry  : 
It  hath  swelled  o'er  Judah's  mountains  lone, 
I  lermon  I  thy  echoes  have  learned  its  tone ; 
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On  the  Great  Plain*  its  notes  have  rung, 
The  leagued  Crusaders'  tents  among  ; 
'Twas  loved  by  the  Lion-heart,  who  won 
The  palm  in  the  field  of  Ascalon  ; 
And  now  afar  o'er  the  rocks  of  Rhine 
Peals  the  bold  strain  of  Palestine. 

THE  troubadour's   SONG. 

"Thine  hour  is  come,  and  the  stake  is  set," 
The  Soldan  cried  to  the  captive  knight  ; 

• '  And  the  sons  of  the  Prophet  in  throngs  are 
met 
To  gaze  on  the  fearful  sight. 

"  But  be  our  faith  by  thy  lips  professed, 

The  faith  of  Mecca's  shrine, 
Cast  down  the  red  cross  that  marks  thy  vest, 

And  hfe  shall  yet  be  thine." 
"  I  have  seen  the  flow  of  my  bosom's  blood, 

And  gazed  with  undaunted  eye  ; 
I  have  borne  the  bright  cross  through  fire 
and  flood. 

And  think'st  thou  I  fear  to  die? 

"I  have'stood  where  thousands,  by  Salem's 
towers, 
Have  fallen  for  the  name  Divine  ; 
And   the   faith  that  cheered  tkezr  closing 
hours 
Shall  be  the  hght  of  mine." 

"  Thus  wilt  thou  die  in  the  pride  of  health, 
And  the  glow  of  youth's  fresh  bloom  ? 

Thou  art  offered  life,  and  pomp,  and  wealth, 
Or  torture  and  the  tomb." 

"  I  have  been  where  the  crown  of  thorns 
was  twined. 

For  a  dying  Saviour's  brow  ; 
fie  spumed  the  treasures  that  lure  mankind. 

And  I  reject  them  now  1" 

"  Art  thou  the  son  of  a  noble  line. 
In  a  land  that  is  fair  and  blest ; 

And  doth  not  thy  spirit,  proud  captive  I 
pine. 
Again  on  its  shores  to  rest  ? 


*  The  plain  of  Estraelon. 


"  Thine  own  is  the  choice  to  hail  once  more 

The  soil  of  thy  father's  birth, 
Or  to  sleep,  when  thy  lingering  pangs  ai"e 
o'er, 

Forgotten  in  foreign  earth. " 

"  Oh  !  fair  are  the  vine-clad  hills  that  rise 

In  the  country  of  my  love  ; 
But  yet,  though  cloudless  my  native  skies, 

There's  a  brighter  cUme  above  !" 

The  bard  hath  paused — for  another  tone 
Blends  with  the  music  of  his  own  ; 
And  his  heart  beats  high  with  hope  again, 
As  a  well-known  voice  prolongs  the  strain. 

' '  Are  there  none  within  thy  father's  hall, 

Far  o'er  the  wide  blue  main. 
Young  Christian  !  left  to  deplore  thy  fall, 

With  sorrow  deep  and  vain  ?" 

"  There  are  hearts  that  still,  through  all  the 
past, 
Unchanging  have  loved  me  well  ; 
There  are  eyes  whose  tears  were  streaming 
fast 
When  I  bade  my  home  farewell. 

"  Better  they  wept  o'er  the  warrior's  bier 
Than  the  apostate's  living  stain  ; 

There's  a  land  where  those  who  loved  when 
here 
Shall  meet  to  love  again." 

'Tis  he  !  thy  prince — long  sought,   long 
lost. 
The  leader  of  the  red-cross  host  ! 
'Tis  he  I — to  none  thy  joy  betray, 
Young  Troubadour  I  away,  away  ! 
Away  to  the  island  of  the  brave. 
The  gem  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave  ; 
Arouse  the  sons  of  the  noble  soil 
To  win  their  Lion  from  the  toil. 
And  free  the  wassail-cup  shall  flow. 
Bright  in  each  hall  the  hearth  shall  glow  ; 
The  festal  board  shall  be  richly  crowned. 
While  knights  and  chieftains  revel  round. 
And  a  thousand  harps  with  joy  shall  ring. 
When  merry  England  hails  her  King. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  CONRADIN. 

["  La  sentence  de  mort  fut  communiquee  a  Conradin  comme  il  jouait  aux  tehees  ;  on  lui  laiss& 
peu  de  temps  pour  se  preparer  ^  son  execution  ;  et  le  26  d'Octobre  il  fut  conduit,  avec  tous  ses 
amis,  sur  la  Place  du  Marche  de  Naples,  le  long  du  rivage  de  la  mer.  Charles  etait  present,  avec 
toute  sa  cour,  et  un  foule  immense  entourait  le  roi  vainqueur  et  le  roi  condamne.  Conradin  etait 
entre  les  mains  des  bourreaux  ;  il  detacha  lui-meme  son  manteau,  et  s'etant  mis  k  genoux  pour 
prier,  il  se  releva  en  s'ecriant :  '  O  ma  mere  !  quelle  profonde  douleur  te  causera  la  nouvelle  qu'on 
va  te  porter  de  moi !'  Puis  il  tourna  les  yeux  sur  la  foule  qui  I'entourait  ;  il  vit  les  larmes,  il 
enlendit  les  sanglots  de  son  peuple  ;  alors,  detachant  son  gant,  il  jeta  au  milieu  de  ses  sujets  ce 
gage  d'un  combat  de  vengeance,  et  rendit  sa  tete  au  bourreau." — Sismondi.] 


No  cloud  to  dim  the  splendour  of  the  day 
Which  breaks  o'er  Naples  and  her  lovely 

bay,  [shore 

And  lights  that  brilliant  sea  and   magic 
With  every  tint  that  charmed  the  great  of 

yore —  [bade 

The  imperial  ones  of  earth,  who  proudly 
Their  marble  domes  even  ocean's  realm 

invade. 
That  race  is  gone,  but  glorious  Nature  here 
Maintains  unchanged   her    own    subUme 

career, 
And  bids  these  regions  of  the  sun  display 
Bright  hues,  surviving  empires  passed  away. 
The  beam  of  heaven  expands — its  kindling 

smile 
Reveals  each  charm  of  many  a  fairy  isle, 
Whose  image  floats,   in  softer  colouring 

dressed, 
With  all  its  rocks  and  vines,  on  ocean's 

breast. 
Misenum's  cape  hath  caught  the  vivid  ray. 
On  Roman  streamers  there  no  more  to  play; 
Still,  as  of  old,  unalterably  bright. 
Lovely  it  sleeps  on  Posilippo's  height, 
With  all  Italia's  sunshine  to  illume 
The  ilex  canopy  of  Virgil's  tomb. 
Campania's   plains   rejoice  in    light,  and 

spread 
Their  gay  luxuriance  o'er  the  mighty  dead  ; 
Fair  glittering   to  thine  own   transparent 

skies. 
Thy  palaces,  exulting  Naples  1  rise  ; 
While  far  on  high  Vesuvius  rears  his  peak. 
Furrowed  and  dark  with  many  a  lava  streak. 

O  ye  bright  shores  of  Circe  and  the  Muse  I 
Rich  with  all  nature's  and  all  fiction's  hues, 
Who  shall  explore  your  regions,  and  declare 
The  poet*  erred  to  paint  Elysium  there  ? 
Call  up  his  spirit,  wanderer  1  bid  him  guide 
Thy  stef)s  those  syren-haunted  seas  b^ide ; 
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And  all  the  scene  a  lovelier  light  shall  wear, 
And  spells  more  potent  shall  pervade  the 
air.  [urn 

What  though  his  dust  be  scattered,  and  his 
Long  from  its  sanctuary  of  slumber  torn. 
Still  dwell  the  beings  of  his  verse  around. 
Hovering  in  beauty  o'er  the    enchanted 
ground ;  [roves 

His  lays  are  murmured  in  each  breeze  that 
Soft  o'er  the  sunny  waves  and  orange- 
groves  ;  [and  sea, 
His  memory's  charm  is  spread  o'er  shore 
The  soul,  the  genius  of  Parthenope  ; 
Shedding  o'er  myrtle  shade  and  vine-clad 

hill 
The  purple  radiance  of  Elysium  still. 

Yet  that  fair  soil  and  calm  resplendent  sky 
Have  witnessed  many  a  dark  reality. 
Oft  o'er  those  bright  blue  seas  the  gale  hath 

borne 
The  sighs  of  exiles  never  to  return. 
There  with  the  whisper  of  Campania's  gale 
Hath  mingled  oft  Affection's  funeral  wail. 
Mourning  for  buried  heroes — while  to  her 
That  glowing  land  was  but  their  sepulchre. 
And  there,  of  old,  the  dread  mysterious 

moan  [tone ; 

Swelled  from  strange  voices  of  no  mortal 
And  that  wild  trumpet,  whose  unearthly 

note 
Was  heard  at  midnight  o'er  the  hills  to  floa> 
Around  the  spot  where  Agrippina  died. 
Denouncing  vengeance  on  the  Matricide. 

Passed  are  those  ages — yet  another  crime, 
Another  woe,  must  stain  the  Elysian  chme. 
There  stands  a    scaffold    on    the    sunny 

shore — 
It  must  be  crimsoned  ere  the  day  is  o'er  I 
There  is  a  throne  in  regal  pomp  arrayed — 
A  scene  of  death  from  thence  must  be  sur- 
veyed, [mien  is  pale, 
Marked  ye  the  rushing  throngs?  Each 
Elach  hurried  glance  reveals  a  fearful  tale ; 
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But  the  de?p  workings  of  the  indignant 

breast, 
Wrath,  hatred,  pity,  must  be  all  suppressed  ; 
The  burning  tears  awhile  must  check  its 

course, 
The  avenging  thought  concentrate  all  its 

force ; 
For  tyranny  is  near,  and  will  not  brook 
Aught  but  submission  in  each  guarded  look. 

Girt  with  his  fierce  Provenfals,  and  with 

mien 
Austere  in  triumph,  gazing  on  the  scene  ; 
And  in  his  eye  a  keen  suspicious  glance 
Of  jealous  pride  and  restless  vigilance, 
Behold  the  conqueror  !  Vainly  in  his  face 
Of  gentler  feeling  hope  would  seek  a  trace. 
Cold,  proud,  severe,  the  spirit  which  hath 

lent 
Its  haughty  stamp  to  each  dark  hneament  : 
And  pleading  Mercy,  in  the  sternness  there, 
May  read  at  once  her  sentence — to  despair  ! 

But  thou,  fair  boy!  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
Thus  passing  from  the  dungeon  to  the  grave. 
While  all  is  yet^round  thee  which  can  g^ve 
A  charm  to  earth,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live  ; 
Thou  on  whose  form  hath  dwelt  a  mother's 

eye,  [die 

Till  the  deep  love  that  not  with  thee  shall 
Hath  grown  too  full  for  utterance— can  it  be! 
And  is  this  pomp  of  death  prepared  for  i/iee, 
Young,  royal  Conradin  I  who  shouldst  have 

known 
Of  life  as  yet  the  sunny  smile  alone  ! 
Oh  !  who  can  view  thee,  in  the  pride  and 

bloom 
Of  youth,  arrayed  so  richly  for  the  tomb, 
Nor  feel,  deep  swelling  in  bis  inmost  soul, 
Emotions  tyranny  may  ne'er  control  ? 
Bright  victim  !  to  Ambition's  altar  led, 
Crowned  with  all  flowers  that  heaven  on 

earth  can  shed. 
Who,  from  the  oppressor  towering  in  his 

pride, 
May  hope  for  mercy — if  to  thee  denied  ? 
There  is  dead  silence  on   the  breathless 

throng. 
Dead  silence  all  the  peopled  shore  along, 
As  on  the  captive  moves — the  only  sound, 
To  break  that  calm  so  fearfully  profound, 
The  low  sweet  murmur  of  the  rippling  wave. 
Soft  as  it  glides  the  smiling  shore  to  lave  ; 
While  on  that  shore,  his  own  fair  heritage. 
The  youthful  martyr  to  a  tyrant's  rage 
Is  passing  to  his  fate.     The  eyes  are  dim 
Which  gaze,  through  tears  that  d.=\re  not 

f\rfx.  on  him. 


He  mounts  the  scaffold — doth  his  footstep 
fail  ?  [pale  ? 

Doth  his  Hp  quiver?  doth  his  cheek  turn 
Oh  !  it  may  be  forgiven  him  if  a  thought 
CUng  to  that  world,  for  him  with  beauty 

fraught — 
To  all  the  hopes  that  promised  glory's  meed. 
And  all  the  affections  that  with  him  shall 
bleed !  [rose 

If,  in  his  life's  young  dayspring,  while  the 
Of  boyhood  on  his  cheek  yet  freshly  glows. 
One  human  fear  convulse  his  parting  breath, 
And  shrink  from  all  the  bitterness  of  death  I 

But  no  !  the  spirit  of  his  royal  race 
Sits  brightly  on  his  brow  :  that  youthful  face 
Beams  with  heroic  beauty,  and  his  eye 
Is  eloquent  with  injured  majesty. 
He  kneels — but  not  to  man  ;  his  heart  shall 

own 
Such  deep  submission  to  his  God  alone  ! 
And  who  can  tell  with  what  sustaining  powei 
That  God  may  visit  him  in  fate's  dread  hour/ 
How  the  still  voice,  which  answers  every 

moan. 
May  speak  of  hope — when  hope  on  earth 

is  gone  I 

That  solemn  pause  is  o'er.     The  youth 

hath  given 
One  glance  of  parting  love  to  earth  and 

heaven. 
The  sun  rejoices  in  the  unclouded  sky. 
Life  all  around  him  glows — and  he  must  die! 
Yet  'midst  his  people, undismayed, he  throws 
The  gage  of  vengeance  for  a  thousand  woes; 
Vengeance  that,  like  their  own  volcano's  fire. 
May   sleep   suppressed    awhile  —  but    not 

expire. 
One  softer  image  rises  o'er  his  breast, 
One  fond  regret,  and  all  shall  be  at  rest  ! 
"Alas,  for  thee,  my  mother !  who  shall  beai 
To  thy  sad  heart  the  tidings  of  despair. 
When  thy  lost  child  is  gone  1"  That  thought 

can  thrill 
His  soul  with  pangs  one  moment  more  shall 

still. 
The  lifted  axe  is  glittering  in  the  sun — 
It  falls — the  race  of  Conradin  is  run  ! 
Yet,  from  the  blood  which  flows  that  shore 

to  stain, 
A  voice  shall  cry  to  heaven — and  not  in  vain ! 
Gaze  thou,  triumphant  from  thy  gorgeous 

throne, 
In  proud  supremacy  of  guilt  alone, 
Charles  of  Anjou  !  —but   that  dread  •  oicf 

shall  be 
A  fearful  summoner  even  vet  to  thee  ! 
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The  scene  of  death  is  closed — the  throngs 
depart, 
A  deep  stern  lesson  graved  on  every  heart. 
No  pomp,  no  funeral  rites,  no  streaming  eyes, 
High-minded  boy  !  may  grace  thine  obse- 
quies. 
0  vainly  royal  and  beloved  !  thy  grave, 
Unsanctified,  is  bathed  by  ocean's  wave  ; 
Marked  by  no  stone,  a  rude,  neglected  spot, 
Unhonoured,  unadorned — but  unforgot ; 
For   thy  deep  wrongs  in  tameless  hearts 

shall  live. 
Now  mutely  suffering — never  to  forgive  ! 

Tlie  sunset  fades  from  purple  heavens 

away — 

A  bark  hath  anchored  in  the  unruffled  bay  : 

Thence  on  the  beach  descends  a  female  form , 

Her  mien  with  hope  and  tearful  transport 

warm  : 


But  life  hath  left  sad  traces  on  her  cheek. 
And  her  soft  eyes  achastened  heart  bespeak. 
Inured  to  woes — yet  what  were  all  the  past  i 
She  sank  not  feebly  "neath  affliction's  blast, 
While  one  bright  hope  remained  :  who  no\* 

shall  tell 
The  uncrowned,  the  widowed,how  her  loved 

one  fell  ? 
To  clasp  her  child,  to  ransom  and  to  save, 
The  mother  came — and  she  hath  found  his 

grave  ! 
And  by  that  grave,  transfixed  in  speechless 

grief, 
WTiose  deathlike  trance  denies  a  tear's  relief 
Awhile  she  kneels — till  roused  at  length  tc 

know, 
To  feel  the  might,  the  fulness  of  her  woe. 
On  the  still  air  a  voice  of  anguish  wild, 
A  mother's  cry  is  heard — "  My  Conradir 

my  child  I" 
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A  PRIZE  POEM. 
"  Great  patriot  hero  !  ill-requited  chief !' 


Thk  morn  rose  bright  on  scenes  renowned, 
Wild  Caledonia's  classic  ground, 
Where  the  bold  sons  of  other  days 
Won  their  high  fame  in  Ossian's  lays, 
And  fell— but  not  till  Carron's  tide 
With  Roman  blood  was  darkly  dyed. 
The  morn  rose  bright — and  heard  the  cry 
Sent  by  exulting  hosts  on  high, 
And  saw  the  white-cross  banner  float, 
(While    rung  each   clansman's   gathering 

note) 
O'er  the  dark  plumes  and  serried  spears 
Of  Scotland's  daring  Mountaineers  ; 
As  all  elate  with  hope,  they  stood 
To  buy  their  freedom  with  their  blood. 

The  sunset  shone — to  guide  the  flying, 
And  beam  a  farewell  to  the  dying  I 
The  summer  moon,  on  Falkirk's  field, 
Streams  upon  eyes  in  slumber  sealed  ; 
Deep  slumber — not  to  pass  away 
When  breaks  another  morning's  ray, 
Nor  vanish,  when  the  trumpet's  voice 
Bids  ardent  hearts  again  rejoice  : 
Wh.atsunbeam'sglow,  what  clarion's  breath, 
May  chase  the  still  cold  sleep  of  death  ? 


Shrouded  in  Scotland's  blood-stained  plaicl, 
Low  are  her  mountain-warriors  laid  ; 
They  fell  on  that  proud  soil,  whose  mould 
Was  blent  with  heroes'  dust  of  old. 
And,  guarded  by  the  free  and  brave. 
Yielded  the  Roman — but  a  grave  ! 
Nobly  they  fell — yet  with  them  died 
The  warrior's  hope,  the  leader's  pride. 
Vainly  they  fell — that  martyr-host — 
All,  save  the  land's  high  soul,  is  lost. 
Blest  are  the  slain  !  Ihey  calmly  sleep, 
Nor  hear  their  bleeditig  country  weep  ; 
The  shouts  of  England's  triumph  telling, 
Reach  not  their  dark  and  silent  dwelling  ; 
And  those,  surviving  to  bequeath 
Their  sons  the  choice  of  chiiins  or  death, 
May  give  the  slumberer's  lowly  bier 
An  envying  glance — but  not  a  tear. 


But  thou,  the  fearless  and  the  free. 
Devoted  Kniglit  of  EUerslie  I 
No  vassal-spirit,  formed  to  bow 
When   storms  are  gathering,   clouds 

brow. 
No  shade  of  fear,  or  weak  despair. 
Blends  with  indignant  sonow  there  I 
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Tht  rny  which  streams  on  yon  red  field, 
O'er  Scotland's  cloven  helm  and  shield, 
Glitters  not  there  alone,  to  shed 
Its  cloudless  beauty  o'er  the  dead  ; 
But,  where  smooth  Carron's  rippling  wave, 
Flows  near  that  death-bed  of  the  brave, 
Illuming  all  the  midnight  scene, 
Sleeps  brightly  on  thy  lofty  mien. 
But  other  beams,  O  Patriot !  shine 
In  each  commanding  glance  of  thine, 
And  other  light  hath  filled  thine  eye. 
With  inspiration's  majesty, 
Caught  from  th'  immortal  flame  divine, 
Which  makes  thine  inmost  heart  a  shrine  1 
Thy  voice  a  prophet's  tone  hath  won. 
The  grandeur  Fr:)edom  lends  her  son  ; 
Thy  bearing,  a  resistless  power, 
The  ruling  genius  of  the  hour  ; 
And  he,  yon  Chief,  with  mien  of  pride, 
Whom  Carron's  waves  from  thee  divide. 
Whose  haughty  gesture  fain  would  seek 
To  veil  the  thoughts  that  blanch  his  cheek, 
Feels  his  reluctant  mind  controlled 
By  thine  of  more  heroic  mould  : 
Though,  struggling  all  in  vain  to  war 
With  that  high  mind's  ascendant  star. 
He,  with  a  conqueror's  scornful  eye. 
Would  mock  the  name  of  Liberty. 

Heard  ye  the  Patriot's  awful  voice? — 
"  Proud  Victor  !  in  thy  fame  rejoice  1 
Hast  thou  not  seen  thy  brethren  slain, 
The  har\'est  of  thy  battle-plain. 
And  bathed  thy  sword  in   blood,    whose 

spot 
Eternity  shall  cancel  not  ? 
Rejoice  ! — with  sounds  of  wild  lament. 
O'er  her  dark  heaths  and  mountains  sent, 
With  dying  moan,  and  dirge's  wail. 
Thy  ravaged  country  bids  thee  hail  I 
Rejoice  1 — while  yet  exulting  cries, 
From  England's  conquering  host  arise. 
And  strains  of  choral  triumph  tell. 
Her  Royal  Slave  hath  fought  too  well  I 
Oh  !  dark  the  clouds  of  woe  that  rest 
Brooding  o'er  Scotland's  mountain-cresi  ' 
Her  shield  is  cleft,  her  banner  torn. 
O'er  martyred  chiefs  her  daughters  mourn. 
And  not  a  breeze,  but  wafts  the  sound 
Of  wailing  through  the  land  around. 
Yet  deem  not  thou,  till  hfe  depart. 
High  hope  shall  leave  the  Patriot's  heart, 
Or  courage  to  the  storm  inured. 
Or  stem  resolve,  by  woes  matured, 
Oppose,  to  Fate's  severest  hour. 
Less  than  unconquerable  power  ! 
No  1  though   the  orbs  of  heaven  e.\pirt». 
Thine,  Freedom  !  is  a  quenchless  fire. 


And  woe  to  him  whose  might  would  dare, 
The  energies  of  thy  despair  I 
No  ! — when  thy  chain,  O  Bruce  !  is  cast 
O'er  thy  land's  chartered  mountain-blast. 
Then  in  my  yielding  soul  shall  die 
The  glorious  faith  of  Liberty  1" 

"Wild  hopes!  o'er  dreamer's  mind  that 
rise  !" 
With  haughty  laugh  the  Conqueror  cries, 
(Yet  his  dark  cheek  is  fl'oshed  with  shame, 
And  his  eye  filled  with  troubled  flame  ;) 
"Vain,  brief  illusions  !  doomed  to  fly 
England's  red  path  of  victory  I 
Is  not  her  sword  unmatched  in  might  ? 
Her  course,  a  torrent  in  the  fight  ? 
The  terror  of  her  name  gone  forth 
Wide  o'er  the  regions  of  the  north  ? 
Far  hence,  'midst  other  heaths  and  snows, 
Must  Freedom's  footstep  now  repose. 
,  And  thou — in  lofty  dreams  elate, 
Enthusiast !  strive  no  more  with  Fate  ! 
'Tis  vain — the  land  is  lost  and  won — 
Sheathed  be  the  sword — its  task  is  done. 
Where  are  the  chiefs  that  stood  with  thee 
First  in  the  battles  of  the  free  ? 
The  firm  in  heart,  in  spirit  high  ? 
They  sought  yon  fatal  field  to  die. 
Each  step  of  Edward's  conquering  host 
Hath  left  a  grave  on  Scotland's  coast." 

"  Vassal  of  England,  yes  !  a  grave 
WTiere  sleep  the  faithful  and  the  brave, 
And  who  the  glory  would  resign, 
Of  death  like  theirs,  for  hfe  hke  thine  ? 
They  slumber — and  the  stranger's  tread, 
May  spurn  thy  country's  noble  dead  ; 
Yet,  on  the  land  they  loved  so  well, 
Still  shall  their  burning  spirit  dwell. 
Their  deeds  shall  hallow  Minstrel's  theme, 
Their  image  rise  on  warrior's  dream, 
Their  names  be  inspiration's  breath. 
Kindling  high  hope  and  scorn  of  death, 
Till  bursts,  immortal  from  the  tomb. 
The  flame  that  shall  avenge  their  doom  i 
This  is  no  land  for  chains— away  ! 
O'er  softer  chmes  let  t>Tan ts  sway  ! 
Think'st  thou  the  mountain  and  the  storm 
Their  hardy  sons  for  bondage  form  ? 
Doth  our  stem  wintry  blast  mstil 
Submission  to  a  despot's  will  ? 
No  I  we  were  cast  in  other  mould 
Than  theirs  by  lawless  power  controlled  ; 
The  nurture  of  our  bitter  sky 
Calls  forth  resisting  energy  ; 
And  the  wild  fastnesses  are  ours. 
The  rocks,  with  their  eternal  towers  ! 
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The  soul  to  struggle  and  to  dare, 

Is  mingled  with  our  northern  air, 

And  dust  beneath  our  soil  is  lying 

Of  those  who  died  for  fame  undying. 

Tread'st  thou  that  soil !  and  can  it  be, 

No  loftier  thought  is  roused  in  thee? 

Doth  no  high  feeUng  proudly  start 

From  slumber  in  thine  inmost  heart  ? 

No  secret  voice  thy  bosom  thrill, 

For  thine  own  Scotland  pleading  still  ? 

Oh  I  wake  thee  yet — indignant  claim 

A  nobler  fate,  a  purer  fame, 

And  cast  to  earth  thy  fetters  riven, 

And  take  thine  offered  crown  from  heaven  ! 

Wake  I  in  that  high  majestic  lot, 

May  the  dark  past  be  all  forgot. 

And  Scotland  shall  forgive  the  field. 

Where   with   her  blood   thy  shame   was 

sealed. 
E'en  I — though  on  that  fatal  plain 
Lies  my  heart's  brother  with  the  slain, 
Though  reft  of  his  heroic  worth, 
My  spirit  dwells  alone  on  earth  ; 
And  when  all  other  grief  is  past, 
Must  this  be  cherished  to  the  last — 
Will  lead  thy  battles,  guard  thy  throne, 
With  faith  unspotted  as  his  own. 
Nor  in  thy  noon  of  fame  recall, 
IVhose  was    the  guilt  that   wrought    his 

fall." 

Still  dost  thou  hear  in  stem  disdain  ? 
Are  Freedom's  warning  accents  vain  ? 
No  !  royal  Bruce  I  within  thy  breast 
Wakes  each  high  thought,  too  long  sup- 
pressed. 
And  thy  heart's  noblest  feelings  live, 
Blent  in  tliat  suppliant  word — "  Forgive  I" 
"Forgive  the  wrongs  to  Scotland  done  I 
Wallace  !  thy  fairest  palm  is  won, 
And,  kindling  at  my  country's  shrine, 
My  soul  hath  caught  a  spark  from  thine. 
Oh  1  deem  not  in  the  proudest  hour 
Of  triumph  and  exulting  power- 
Deem  not  the  light  of  peace  could  find 
A  home  within  my  troubled  mind 
Conflicts,  by  mortal  eye  unseen. 
Dark,  silent,  secret,  there  have  been. 
Known  but    to   Him,    whose  glance  can 

trace 
Thought  to  its  deepest  dwelling-place  I 
— 'Tis  past — and  on  my  native  shore 
I  tread,  a  rebel  son  no  more. 
Too  blest,  if  yet  my  lot  may  he, 
In  glory's  path  to  follow  thee  ; 
if  tears,  by  late  repentance  poured. 
May    lave    the    blood-stains    from      my 
sword  I" 


Far  other  tears,  O  Wallace  I  rise 

From  the  heart's  fountain  to  thine  eyes. 

Bright,  holy,  and  unchecked  they  spring, 

While  thy  voice  falters,  "  Hail  I  my  King  ! 

Be  every  wrong,  by  memory  traced, 

In  this  full  tide  of  joy  effaced  I 

Hail  1  and  rejoice  1 — thy  race  shall  claim 

A  heritage  of  deathless  fame, 

And  Scotland  shall  arise,  at  length, 

Majestic  in  triumphant  strength. 

An  eagle  of  the  rock,  that  won 

A  way  through  tempests  to  the  sun  I 

Nor  scorn  the  visions,  wildly  grand, 

The  prophet-spirit  of  thy  land  ! 

By  torrent- wave,  in  desert  vast. 

Those  visions  o'er  my  thought  have  passed 

Where  mountain-vapours  darkly  roll. 

That  spirit  hath  possessed  my  soul ! 

And  shadowy  forms  have  met  mine  eye, 

The  beings  of  futurity  1 

And  a  deep  voice  of  years  to  be, 

Hath  told  that  Scotland  shall  be  free  ! 

He  comes  I  exult,  thou  Sire  of  Kings  1 

From  thee  the  chief,  th'  avenger  springs  ! 

Far  o'er  the  land  he  comes  to  save 

His  banners  in  their  glory  wave, 

And  Albyn's  thousand  harps  awake 

On  hill  and  heath,  by  stream  and  lake. 

To  swell  the  strains,  that  far  around 

Bid  the  proud  name  of  Bruce  resound  : 

And  I — but  wherefore  now  recall 

The  whispered  omens  of  my  fall  ? 

They  come  not  in  mysterious  gloom, 

— There  is  no  bondage  in  the  tomb  1 

O'er  the  soul's  world  no  tyrant  reigns, 

And  earth  alone  for  man  hath  chains  I 

What  though  I  perish  ere  the  hour 

When  Scotland's  vengeance  wakes  in  power. 

If  shed  for  her,  my  blood  shall  stain 

The  field  or  scaffold  not  in  vain. 

Its  voice,  to  efforts  more  sublime. 

Shall  rouse  the  spirit  of  her  clime. 

And  in  the  noontide  of  her  lot. 

My  country  shall  forget  me  not  I" 


Art  thou  forgot?  and  hath  thy  worth 
Without  its  glory  passed  from  earth  ? 
— Rest  with  tlie  brave,  whose  names  belonf 
To  the  high  sanctity  of  song  I 
Chartered  our  reverence  to  control, 
And  traced  in  sunbeams  on  the  soul  I 
Thine,  Wallace  I  while  the  heart  has  still 
One  pulse  a  generous  thought  can  thrill. 
While  youth's  warm  tears  are  yet  the  meed 
Of  martyr's  death,  or  hero's  deed. 
Shall  brightly  live,  from  age  to  age. 
Thy  country  s  proudest  heritage  I 
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'Midst  her  green  vales  thy  fame  is  dwelling, 
Thy  deeds  her  mountain-winds  are  telling, 
Thy  memory  speaks  in  torrent-wave, 
Thy  step  hath  hallowed  rock  and  cave, 
And  cold  the  wanderer's  heart  must  be, 
That  holds  no  converse  there  with  thee  ! 

Yet,  Scotland  !  to  thy  champion's  shade 
Still  are  thy  grateful  rites  delayed  ; 
From  lands  of  old  renown,  o'erspread 
With  proud  memorials  of  the  dead, 
The  trophied  urn,  the  breathing  bust. 
The  pillar,  guarding  noble  dust. 
The  shrine  where  heart  and  genius  high 
Have  laboured  for  eternity  ; 
The  stranger  comes — his  eye  explores 
The  wilds  of  thy  majestic  shores, 


Yet  vainly  seeks  one  votive  stone 
Raised  to  the  hero  all  thine  own. 

Land  of  bright  deeds  and  minstrel-lore  I 
Withhold  that  guerdon  now  no  more. 
On  some  bold  height,  of  awful  form, 
Stern  ejTie  of  the  cloud  and  storm, 
Sublimely  mingling  with  the  skies. 
Bid  the  proud  Cenotaph  arise  ! 
Not  to  record  the  name  that  thrills 
Thy  soul,  the  watchword  of  thy  hills, 
Not  to  assert,  with  needless  claim, 
The  bright  yi^r  ever  of  its  fame  ; 
But,  in  the  ages  yet  untold, 
When  ours  shall  be  the  days  of  old. 
To  rouse  high  hearts,  and  speak  thy  pridfr 
In  him,  for  thee  who  lived  and  died. 
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When  the  young  Eagie,  with  exulting  eye. 
Has  learned  to  dare  the  splendour  of  the 

sky. 
And   leave  the  Alps   beneath  him  in  his 

course,  [source ; 

To  bathe  his   crest   in   mom's  empyreal 
Will  his    free  wing,   from    that    majestic 

height,  [light, 

Descend    to    follow   some   wild    meteor's 
WTiich  far  below,  with  evanescent  fire. 
Shines  to  delude,  and  dazzles  to  expire  ? 
No  !  still  through  clouds  he  wins  his  upK 

ward  way. 
And  proudly  claims  his  heritage  of  day  ! 
— And  shall  the  spirit,  on  whose  ardent  gaze 
The  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  poured 

its  blaze. 
Turn  from  that  pure  eifulgence  to  the  beam 
Of  earth-bom  light,  that  sheds  a  treache- 
rous gleam. 
Luring  the  wanderer,  from  the  star  of  faith. 
To  the  deep  valley  of  the  shades  of  death  ? 
What  bright  exchange,  what  treasure  shall 

be  given,  [Heaven  ? 

For  the   high   birth-right   of  its  hope   in 
If  lost  the  gem  which  empires  could  not 

buy, 
What  yet  remains  ? — a  dark  eternity ! 


Is  earth  still  Eden? — might   a   Seraph 
guest, 
Still,    'midst  its    chosen    bowers  delighted 

rest? 
Is  all  so  cloudless  and  so  calm  below. 
We  seek  no  fairer  scenes  than  life  can  show? 
That  the  cold  Sceptic,  in  his  pride  elate. 
Rejects  the  promise  of  a  brighter  state. 
And  leaves  the  rock,  no  tempest  shall  dis- 
place, [base  ? 
To  rear  his  dwelling  on   the  quicksand's 

Votar\'  of  doubt  !    then  join  the  festal 

throng, 
Bask  in  the  sunbeam,  listen  to  the  song. 
Spread  the  rich  board,  and  fill  the  wine-cup 

high. 
And  bind  the  wreath  ere  yet  the  roses  die  I 
'Tis  well — thine  eye  is  yet  undimmed  by 

time,  [prime  ; 

And   thy    heart   bounds,    exulting    in    its 
Smile  then  unmoved  at  Wisdom's  warning 

voice, 
And  in  the  glory  of  thy  strength,  rejoice  I 

But  life  hath  sterner  tasks  ;  e'en  youth's 
brief  hours 
Survive  the  beauty  of  their  lovelies  ftowers ; 
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The  founts  of  joy,  where  pilgrims  rest  from 

toil, 
Are  few  and  distant  on  the  desert  soil ; 
The  soul's  pure  flame  the  breath  of  storms 

must  fan,  [Man  ! 

And  pain  and  sorrow  claim  their  nursling — 
Earth's  noblest  sons  the  bitter  cup  have 

shared —  [pared  ? 

Proud  child  of  reason !  how  art  thou  pre- 
When  years,  with  silent  might,  thy  frame 

have  bowed,  i 

And  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  their  wintry  cloud,  ' 
Will  Memory  soothe  thee  on  thy  bed  of 

pain. 
With  the  bright  images  of  pleasiire's  train  ? 

Yes  !    as  the  sight  of  some  far-distant 

shore,  [no  more. 

Whose  well-known  scenes  his  foot  shall  tread 
Would  cheer  the  seaman,  by  the  eddying 

wave  [grave ! 

Drawn,  vainly  struggling,  toth'  unfathomed 
Shall  Hope,  the  faithful  cherub,  hear  thy 

call,  [for  all  ? 

She,  who  like  heaven's  own  sunbeam,  smiles 
Will  sAe  speak  comfort  ? — Thou  hast  shorn 

her  plume,  [tomb. 

That  might  have  raised  thee  far  above  the 
And  hushed  the  only  voice  whose  angel  tone 
Soothes  when  all  melodies  of  joy  are  flown ! 

For  she  was  bom  beyond  the  stars  to 

soar. 
And  kindling  at  the  source  of  life,  adore  ; 
Thou  couldst   not,   mortal  !    rivet   to   the 

earth 
Her  eye,  whose  beam  is  of  celestial  birth  ; 
She  dwells  with  those  who  leave  her  pinion 

free,  [thee. 

And  sheds  the  dews  of  heaven  on  all  but 

Yet  few  there  are  so  lonely,  so  bereft. 
But  some  true  heart,  that  beats  to  theirs,  is 
left  ;  power, 

And,  haply,  one  whose  strong  affection's 
Unchanged,  may  triumph  through  misfor- 
tune's hour,  [head, 
Still  with  fond  care  supports  thy  languid 
And  keeps  unwearied  vigils  by  thy  bed. 

But  thou  I  whose  thoughts  have  no  blest 

home  above,  [/ove  f 

Captive  of  earth  I  and  canst  thou  dare  to 

To  nurse  such  feelings  as  delight  to  rest, 

Within  that  hallowed  shrine— a  parent's 

breast, 
To  fix  each  hope,  concentrate  every  tie, 
On  one  frail  idol — destined  but  to  die  ; 


Yet  mock  the  faith  that  points  to  worlds  of 

light,  [unite  ? 

Where  severed  souls,   made    perfect,    re- 
Then  tremble  !  cUng  to  every  passing  joy, 
Twined  with  the  life  a  moment  may  de- 
stroy ! 
If  there  be  sorrow  in  a  parting  tear. 
Still  let  "/or  ever"  vibrate  on  thine  ear  ! 
If  some  bright  hour  on  rapture's  wing  hath 

flown, 
Find  more  than  anguish  in  the  thought — 
'tis  gone ' 

Go  :    to  a  voice  such  magic  influence 

give. 
Thou  canst  not  lose  its  melody,  and  live  ; 
And  make  an  eye  the  load-star  of  thy  soul, 
And  let  a  glance  the  springs  of  thought 

control  ; 
Gaze  on  a  mortal  form  with  fond  delight, 
Till  the  fair  vision  mingles  with  thy  sight ; 
There  seek  thy  blessings,  there  repose  thy 

trust, 
Lean  on  the  willow,  idolize  the  dust  1 
Then,  when  thy  treasure  best  repays  thy 

care,  [spair ! 

Think  on  that  dread   " /or  ever"  ^.nd  de- 

And  oh  !    no  strange,  unwonted  storm 
there  needs 
To  wreck  at  once  thy  fragile  ark  of  reeds. 
Watch  well  its  course — explore  with  anxious 

eye 
Each  Uttle  cloud  that  floats  along  the  sky  : 
Is  the  blue  canopy  serenely  fair? 
Yet  may  the  thunderbolt  unseen  be  there, 
And  the  bark  sink,  when  peace  and  sun- 
shine sleep 
On  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  waveless  deep ! 
Yes  I  ere  a  sound,  a  sign,  announce  thy 

fate. 
May  the  blow  fall  which  makes  thee  deso- 
late ! 
Not    always    Heaven's    destroying    angel 

shrouds 
His  awful  form  in  tempests  and  in  clouds; 
He  fills  the  summer  air  with  latent  power. 
He  hides  his  venom  in  the  scented  flower. 
He  steals  upon  thee  in  the  Zephyr's  breath, 
And  festal  garlands  veil  the  shafts  of  death  I 

Where  art   thou  then,  who  thus  didst 
rashly  cast 
Thine  all  upon  the  mercy  of  the  blast, 
And  vainly  hope  the  tree  of  life  to  find 
Rooted  in  sands  that  flit  before  the  wind  ? 
Is  not  that  earth  thy  spirit  loved  so  well, 
It  wished  not  in  a  brighter  sphere  to  dwell 
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Become  a  desert  now,  a  vale  of  gloom, 
O'ershadowed  with   the   midnight   of  the 

tomb  ? 
Where  shalt  thou  turn  ? — it  is  not  thine  to 

raise 
To  yon  pure  heaven  thy  calm   confiding 

gaze- 
No  gleam  reflected  from  that  realm  of  rest 
Steals  on   the   darkness   of   thy  troubled 

breast, 
Not  for  thine  eye  shall  Faith  divinely  shed 
Her  glory  round  the  image  of  the  dead  ; 
And  if,   when  slumber's   lonely  couch    is 

prest, 
The  form  departed  be  thy  spirit's  guest, 
It  bears  no  Ught  from  purer  worlds  to  this ; 
Thy  future  lends  not  e'en  a  dream  of  bliss. 

But  who  shall  dare  the  Gate  of  Life  to 

close. 
Or  say,  thus  far  the  stream  of  mercy  flows  ? 
That    fount    unsealed,    whose    boundless 

waves  embrace 
Each  distant  isle,  and  visit  every  race, 
Pours  from  the  throne  of  God  its  current 

free. 
Nor  yet  denies  th'  immortal  draught  to  thee. 
Oh  !  while  the  doom  impends,  not  yet  de- 
creed, 
While  yet  th'  Atoner  hath  not  ceased  to 

plead — 
While  still,  suspended  by  a  single  hair, 
The  sharp  bright  sword  hangs  quivering  in 

the  air, 
Bow  down  thy  heart  to  Him,  who  will  not 

break 
The  bruised  reed  ;  e'en  yet,  awake,  awake  ! 
Patient,  because  Eternal,*  He  may  hear 
Thy  prayer  of  agony  with  pitying  ear. 
And  send  his  chastening  spirit  from  above, 
O'er  the  deep  chaos  of  thy  soul  to  move. 

But  seek  thou  mercy  through  his  name 

alone,  [shown ; 

To  whose  unequalled  sorrows  none  was 

Through  Him,  who  here  in  mortal  garb 

abode, 
As  man  to  suffer,  and  to  heal,  as  God  ; 
And,  bom  the  sons  of  utmost  time  to  bless, 
Endured  all  scorn,  and  aided  all  distress. 

Call  thou  on  Him — for  He,  in  human 

form,  [the  storm. 

Hath  walked  the  waves  of  Life,  and  stilled 


•  "  He  is  patient,  because  he  is  eternal.' — St. 
Augustine. 


He,  when  her  hour  of  lingering  grace  was 

past. 
O'er  Salem  wept,  relenting  to  the  last, 
Wept  with  such  tears  as  Judah's  monarch 

poured. 
O'er  his  lost  child,  ungrateful,  yet  deplored  ; 
And,    offering  guiltless    blood  that    guilt 

might  live, 
Taught  from  his  Cross  the  lesson  to  forgive  1 

Call  thou  on  Him — his  prayer  e'en  then 

arose. 
Breathed  in  unpitied  anguish  for  his  foes. 
And  haste  !  ere  bursts  the  hghtning  from 

on  high. 
Fly  to  the  City  of  thy  Refuge,  fly  !* 
So  shall  th'  Avenger  turn  his  steps  away, 
And  sheath  his  falchion,  baffled  of  its  prey. 

Yet  must  long  days  roll  on,  ere  peace 

shall  brood,  [dued  ; 

As  the  soft  Pialycon,  o'er  thy  heart  sub- 
Ere  yet  the  Dove  of  Heaven  descend,  to 

shed 
Inspiring  influence  o'er  thy  fallen  head. 
— He  who  hath  pined  in  dungeons,  'midst 

the  sliade 
Of  such  deep  night  as  man  for  man  hath 

made, 
Through  lingering  years ;  if  called  at  length 

to  be, 
Once  more,  by  nature's  boundless  charter, 

free,  [shun. 

Shrinks  feebly  back,  the  blaze  of  noon  to 
Fainting  at  day,  and  blasted  by  the  sun. 

Thus,  when  the  captive  soul  hath  long 

remained 
In  its  own  dread  abyss  of  darkness  chained, 
If  the  Deliverer,  in  his  might,  at  last, 
Its  fetters,  bom  of  earth,   to  earth  should 

cast. 
The  beam  of  tmth  o'erpowers  its  dazzled 

sight, 
TrembUng  it  sinks,  and  finds  no  joy  in  light. 
But  this  will  pass  away — that  spark  of  mind, 
Within  thy  frame  unquenchably  enshrined, 
Shall  Uve  to  triumph  in  its  brightening  ray. 
Bom  to  be  fostered  with  ethereal  day. 
Then  wilt  thou  bless  the  hour  when  oei 

thee  passed. 
On  wing  of  flame,  the  purifying  blast, 


*  "  Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities,  to  bt 
cities  of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 
thither  which  killeth  any  person  at  unawares. — 
And  they  shall  be  unto  you  citier  of  refuge  frorc 
the  avenger." — Numbers,  chap,   ixxv 
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And  sorrow's  voice,  through  paths  before 

untrod, 
Like  Sinai's   trumpet,   called  thee  to  thy 

God! 

But  hop'st  thou,  in  thy  panoply  of  pride, 
Heaven's  messenger,  affliction,  to  deride  ? 
In  thine  own  strength  unaided  to  defy. 
With  Stoic  smile,  the  arrows  of  the  sky  ? 
Tom  by  the  vulture,  fettered  to  the  rock. 
Still,    Demigod  1    the   tempest    wilt   thou 

mock  ?  [brow 

Alas  !  the  tower  that  crests  the  mountain's 
A  thousand  years  may  awe  the  vale  below, 
Yet    not   the    less    be    shattered    on    its 

height 
By  one  dread  moment  of  the  earthqiiake's 

might  1 
A   thousand  pangs   thy  bosom  may  have 

borne, 
In  silent  fortitude,  or  haughty  scorn, 
Till  comes  the  one,  the  master-anguish,  sent 
To  break  the  mighty  heart  that  ne'er  was 

bent. 

Oh  !    what  is   nature's  strength  ?    The 

vacant  eye, 
By  mind  deserted,  hath  a  dread  reply  ! 
The  wild  dehrious  laughter  of  despair, 
The  mirth  of  frenzy,  seek  an  answer  there  ! 
Turn  not  away,  though  pity's  cheek  grow 

pale. 
Close  not  thine  ear  against  their  awful  tale, 
They  tell  thee  reason,  wandering  from  the 

ray 
Of  Faith,  the  blazing  pillar  of  her  way. 
In  the  mid-darkness  of  the  stormy  wave. 
Forsook  the  struggling  soul  she  could  not 

save  I 
Weep  not,  sad  moralist !  o'er  desert  plains, 
Strewed   with   the  wrecks  of  grandeur — 

mouldering  fanes, 
Arches  of  triumph,  long  with  weeds  o'er- 

grown, 
And  regal  cities,  now  the  serpent's  own  : 
Earth  has  more  awful  ruins— one  lost  mind. 
Whose  star  is  quenched,  hath  lessons  for 

mankind 
Of  deeper  import  than  rach  prostrate  dome 
Mingling  its  marble  with  the  dust  of  Rome. 

But  who  with  eye  unshrinking  shall  ex- 
plore 

That  waste,  illumed  by  reason's  beam  no 
more? 

Who  pierce  the  deep,  mysterious  clouds 
that  roll 

Around  the  shattered  temple  of  the  soul, 


Curtained  with  midnight — low  its  columns, 

Ue, 
And  dark  the  chambers  of  its  imagery  ;• 
Sunk  are  its  idols  now — and  God  alone 
May  rear    the    fabric    by   their  fall   o'er- 

thrown  1  [bai-e. 

Yet  from  its  inmost  shrine,  by  storms  laid 
Is  heard  an  oracle  that  cries — "  Beware  I" 
Child  of  the  dust  1  but  ransomed  of  the 

skies  I  [dies  1 

One  breath  of  Heaven — and  thus  thy  glory 
Haste,  ere  the  hour  of  doom,  draw  nigh  to 

Him 
Who  dwells  above  between  the  cherubim  I" 

Spirit  dethroned  1   and  checked  in  mid 

career — 
Son  of  the  morning  !  exiled  from  thy  sphere. 
Tell  us  thy  tale  1 — Perchance  thy  race  was 

run 
With  Science  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ; 
Free  as  the  winds  the  paths  of  space  to 

sweep,  [deep. 

Traverse  the  untrodden  kingdoms  of  the 
And  search  the  laws  that  Nature's  springs 

control,  [whole  ! 

There  tracing  all — save  Him  who  guides  the 

Flaply  thine  eye  its  ardent  glance  had  cast 
Through  the  dim  shades,  the  portals  of  the 

past ;  [fed 

By  the  bright  lamp  of  thought  thy  care  had 
From  the  far  beacon  lights  of  ages  fled. 
The  depths  of  time  exploring,  to  retrace 
The  glorious  march  of  many  a  vanished 

race. 

Or  did  thy  power  pervade  the  living  lyre. 
Till  its  deep  chords  became  instinct  with  fire, 
Silenced  all  meaner  notes,  and  swelled  on 

high, 
Full  and  alone,  their  mighty  harmony, 
While  woke  each  passion  from  its  cell  pro 

found, 
And  nations  started  at  th'  electric  sound  ? 

Lord  of  the  Ascendant  I  what  avails  it 
now,  [brow  ? 

Though  bright  the  laurels  waved  upon  thy 
What  though   thy  name  through  distant 
empires  heard,  [word  ? 

Bade  the  heart  bound,  as  doth  a  oattle- 
Was  it  for  iA/s  thy  still  unwearied  eye. 
Kept  vigil  with  the  watch-fires  of  the  sky, 


•  "  Every  man  in  the  chambers  of  his  Ittjv 
g<scy."—Ezekiel,  chap.  viii. 
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To  make  tlie  secrets  of  all  ages  thine, 
And  commune  with  majestic  thoughts  that 

shine 
O'er  Time's  long  shadowy  pathway? — hath 

thy  mind 
Severed  its  lone  dominions  from  mankind. 
For  ihis  to  woo  their  homage  ?    Thou  hast 

sought 
All,  save  the  wisdom  with  salvation  fraught, 
Won  every  wreath — but  that  which  will  not 

die, 
Nor  aught  neglected — save  eternity  I 

And  did  all  fail  thee,  in  the  hour  of  wrath, 
When  burst  th'  o'erwhelming  vials  on  thy 
path  ?  [then. 

Could  not  the  voice  of  Fame  inspire  thee 
O  spirit  1  sceptred  by  the  sons  of  men, 
With  an  Immortal's  courage,  to  sustain 
The  transient  agonies  of  earthly  pain  ? 

— One,  one  there  was,  all-powerful  to  have 

saved 
When  the  loud  fury-  of  the  billow  raved  ; 
But  Him  thou  knew'st  not — and  the  hght 

he  lent 
Hath  vanished  from  its  ruined  tenement, 
But  left  thee  breathing,  moving,  lingering 

yet, 
A  thing  we  shrink  from — vainly  to  forget  ! 

— Lift  the  dread  veil  no  further — hide,  oh  ! 

hide 
The  bleeding  form,  the  couch  of  suicide  ! 
The  dagger,  grasped  in  death — the  brow, 

the  eye, 
f^ifeless,  yet  stamped  with  rage  and  agony ; 
The  soul's  dark  traces  left  in  many  a  line 
Graved  on  his  mien,  who  died — "  and  made 

no  sign  !"  [brain 

Approach  not,  gaze  not — lest  thy  fevered 
Too  deep  that  image  of  despair  retain. 
Angels  of  slumber  !  o'er  the  midnight  hour 
Let    not    such    visions    claim    unhallowed 

power. 
Lest  the  mind  sink  with  terror,  and  above 
See    but    th'   Avenger's    arm,    forget   th' 

Atoner's  love  ! 

O  Thou  !  the  unseen,  the  all-seeing  ! — 

T^ou  whose  ways 
Mantled  with  darkness,  mock  all  finite  gaze. 
Before   whose    eyes  the  creatures  of  Thy 

hand. 
Seraph  and  m^^i,  alike  in  weakness  stand. 
And  countless  ages,  tramphng  into  clay 
Garth's  empires  on  their  march,  are  but  a 

day  ; 


Father  of  worlds  unknown,  nnnnmr>ered  '— 

Thou, 
With  whom  all  time  is  one  eternal  now, 
Who  know'st  no   past   nor  future— Thou 

whose  breath  [death, 

Goes  forth,  and  bears  to  myriads  life  or 
Look  on  us,  giiide  us  ! — wanderers  of  a  sea 
Wild  and  obscure,   what  are  we,   reft  of 

Thee? 
A  thousarid  rocks,  deep  hid,  elude  our  sight, 
A  star  may  set — and  we  are  lost  in  night ; 
A  breeze  may  waft  us  to  the  whirlpool's 

brink, 
A  treacherous  song  allure  us — and  we  sink  ! 

Oh  :  by  His  love,  who,  veiUng  Godhead's 

light. 
To  moments  circumscribed  the  Infinite, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  disdained  not  to  ally 
By  that  dread  union — Man  with  Deity  ; 
Immortal  tears  o'er  mortal  woes  who  shed, 
And,  ere  he  raised  them,  wept  above  the 

dead  ; 
Save,  or  we  perish  !     Let  Thy  word  control 
The  earthquakes  of  that  universe — the  soul ; 
Pervade  the  depths  of  passion — speak  once 

more 
The  mighty  mandate,  g^ard  of  every  shore, 
' '  Here  shall  thy  waves  be  stayed, "  in  grief, 

in  pain,  [tain. 

The  fearful  poise  of  reason's  sphere  main- 
Thou,  by  whom  suns  are  balanced  1 — thus 

secure 
In  Thee  shall  Faith  and  Fortitude  endure  ; 
Conscious  of  Thee,  unfaltering  shall  the  just 
Look  upward  still,  in  high  and  holy  trust, 
And,  by  affliction  guided  to  Thy  shrine. 
The  first,  last  thoughts  of  suffering  heart? 

be  Thine. 

And  oh  !  be  near  when  clothed  with  con- 
quering power,  [hour : 
The  King  of  Terrors  claims  his  o\\'n  dread 
When,  on  the  edge  of  that  unknown  abyss 
WTiich  darkly  parts  us  from  the  realm  of 

bliss. 
Awestruck  alike  the  timid  and  the  brave, 
Alike  subdued  the  monarch  and  the  slave. 
Must  drink  the  cup  of  trembling*— whec 

we  see 

Nought  in  the  universe  but  Death  and  Thee, 

Forsake  us   not — if    still,    when   hfe   was 

young,  [sprung, 

Faith  to  thy  bosom,   as  hct    home,    hath 


*  "Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs  of  the  cup 
of  trembling,  and  wrung  them  out  " — IsaiaA. 
chap  ii. 
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11  Hope's  retreat  hath  been,  through  all 

the  past, 
The  shadow  by  the  Rock  of  Ages  cast. 
Father,    forsake  us    not  ! — when    tortures 

urge 
The  shrinking  soul  to  that  mysterious  verge, 
When  from  Thy  justice  to  Thy  love  we  fly, 
On  Nature's  conflict  look  with  pitying  eye, 
Bid  the  strong  wind,  the  fire,  the  earth- 
quake cease,  [Peace  1  * 
Come  in  the  small  still  voice,  and  whisper— 

For  oh  1  'tis  awful !  He  that  hath  beheld 
The  parting  spirit,  by  its  fears  repelled. 
Cling  in  weak  terror  to  its  earthly  chain, 
And  from  the  dizzy  brink  recoil,  in  vain  ; 
He  that  hath  seen  the  last  convulsive  throe 
Dissolve  the  union  formed  and  closed  in 

woe,  [pride 

Well  knows  that   hour  is  awful.— In  the 
Of  youth    and    health,   by  sufferings    yet 

untried,  ['twere  sweet 

We  talk    of   Death  as    something  which 
In  Glory's  arms  exultingly  to  meet, 
A  closing  triumph,  a  majestic  scene, 
Where   gazing  nations  watch   the    hero's 

mien, 
As,  undismayed  amidst  the  tears  of  all. 
He  folds  his  mantle,  regally  to  fall  I 

Hush,  fond  enthusiast  1 — still,  obscure, 

and  lone. 
Vet  not  less  terrible  because  unknown, 
Is  the  last  hour  of  thousands — they  retire 
From  life's  thronged    path,    unnoticed  to 

expire. 
As  the  light  leaf,  whose  fall  to  ruin  bears 
Some  trembling  insect's  little  world  of  cares, 
Descends  in  silence — while  around  waves  on 
The  mighty  forest,  reckless  what  is  gone  I 
Such  is  man's  doom — and,  ere  an  hour  be 

flown,  [own. 

Start  not,  thou  trifler  1 — such  may  be  thine 

But,  as  life's  current  in  its  ebb  draws  near 

The  shadowy  gulf,  there  wakes  a  thought 

of  fear,  [before, 

A  thrilling  thought,  which,  haply  mocked 

We  fain  wouldstifle— but  it  sleeps  no  more! 


•  "  And  behold  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a 
great  and  strong  wind  rciil  the  mountains,  aiul 
brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  Ixjrd  ;  but 
the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind  :  and  after  the 
wind  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in 
the  earthquake  :  and  after  the  earthquake  a  fire  ; 
but  the  Lord  was  not  in  tlic  fire  :  and  after  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice." — Kings,  book  i.  chap.  ig. 


There  are,  who  fly  its  murmurs  'midst  the 

throng, 
That  join  the  masque  of  revelry  and  song, 
Yet    still    Death's    image,    by   its    power 

restored. 
Frowns  'midst  the  roses  of  the  festal  board. 
And  when  deep  shades  o'er  earth  arul  ocean 

brood. 
And  the  heart  owns  the  might  of  solitude. 
Is  its  low  whisper  heard — a  note  profound, 
But   wild   and    startling   as   the  trumpet- 
sound. 
That  bursts,  with  sudden  blast,  the  dead 

repose 
Of  some  proud  city,  stormed  by  midnight 
foes! 

Oh  !  vainly  reason's  scornful  voice  would 
prove  [love. 

That  life  had  nought  to  claim  such  lingering 
And  ask  if  e'er  the  captive,  half  unchained. 
Clung  to  the  links  which  yet  his  step  re- 
strained ? 
In  vain  philosophy,  with  tranquil  pride, 
Would  mock  the   feelings  she  perchance 

can  hide. 
Call  up  the  countless  armies  of  the  dead, 
Point  to  the  pathway  beaten  by  their  tread, 
And  say — "  What  wouldst  thou  ?  Shall  the 

fixed  decree. 
Made  for  creation,  be  reversed  for  thee  f" 
— Poor,  feeble  aid  I — proud  Stoic  I  ask  not 

why. 
It  is  enough  that  nature  shrinks  to  die  ! 
Enough  thai  horror,  which  thy  words  uf>- 

braid. 
Is  her  dread  penalty,  and  must  be  paid  I 
— Search  thy  deep  wisdom,  solve  the  scarce 

defined 
And  mystic  questions  of  the  parting  mind. 
Half  checked,  half  uttered,— tell  her,  what 

shall  burst, 
In  whelming  grandeur,  on  her  vision  first, 
When   freed    from   mortal   films?  —  what 

viewless  world 
Shall  first  receive  her  wing,  but  half  un- 
furled ? 
What  awful  and  unbodied  beings  guide 
Her  timid  flight  through  regions  yet  untried? 
Say,  if  at  once,  her  final  doom  to  hear, 
Before  her  God  the  trembler  must  appear, 
Or  wait  that  day  of  terror,  when  the  sea 
Shall  yield  its  hidden  dead,  and  heaven  and 
earth  shall  flee. 

Hast  thou  no  answer?    Then  deride  no 

more  [explore 

The  thoughts  that  shrink,  yet  cease  not  to 
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lb'   unknowr.,    i'u    unseen,    the   future — 

though  the  heart, 
As  at  unearthly  sounds,  before  them  start, 
Though  the  frame  shudder,  and  the  spirits 

sigh, 
They  have  their  source  in  immortality  1 
Whence,  then,  slial!  strength,  which  reason's 

aid  denies. 
An  equal  to  the  mortal  conflict  rise? 
When,  on  the  swift  pale  hoBse,  whose  light- 
ning pace. 
Where'er  we  fly,  still  wins  the  dreadful  race, 
The  mighty  rider  comes — oh,  whence  shall 

aid 
Be  drawn,  to  meet  his  rushing,  undismayed? 
— Whence,  but  from  thee,  Messiah  I — thou 

hast  drained 
The  bitter  cup,  till  not  the  dregs  remained. 
To  thee  the  struggle  and  the  pangs  were 

known, 
The  mystic  horror — all  became  thine  own  ! 

But  did  no  hand  celestial  succour  bring, 
Till   scorn  and   anguish   haply  lost   their 

sting? 
Came  not  th'  Archangel,  in  the  final  hour. 
To  arm  thee  with  invulnerable  power? 
No,  Son  of  God  1  upon  thy  sacred  head 
The  shafts  of  wrath  their  tenfold  fury  shed. 
From  man  averted — and  thy  path  on  high, 
Passed  through  the  strait  of  fiercest  agony  : 
For  thus  th'  Eternal,  with  propitious  eyes, 
Received  the  last,  th"  almighty  sacrifice  I 

But  wake  I  be  glad,  ye  nations  1  from  the 

tomb, 
Is  won  the  victory,  and  is  fled  the  gloom  ! 
The  vale  of  death  in  conquest  hath  been 

trod,  [God  ; 

Break  forth  in  joy,  ye  ransomed !  saith  your 
Swell  ye  the  raptures  of  the  song  afar, 
And  hail  with  harps  your  bright  and  morning 

Star. 

He  rose  !  the  everlasting  gates  of  day 
Received  the  King  of  Glory  on  his  way  I 
The  Hope,  the  Comforter  of  those  who  wept, 
And  the  first-fruits  of  them,  in  Him  that 

slept. 
He  rose,  he  triumphed  !  he  will  yet  siistain 
Frail  nature  sinking  in  the  strife  of  pain. 
Aided  by  Him,  around  the  martyr's  frame 
When  fiercely  blazed  a  living  shroud  of  flame, 
Hath  the  firm  soul  exulted,  and  the  voice 
Raised    the  victorious  hymn,    and   cried. 

Rejoice  ! 
Aided  by  Him,  though  none  the  bed  attend, 
Where  thelone  suffererdieswithout  a  friend, 


He  whom  the  busy  world  shall  miss  no  more 
Than  mom  one  dewdrop  from  her  count- 
less store,  [heart, 
Earth's  most  neglected  child,  with  trusting 
Called  to  the  hop)e  of  glory,  shall  depart ! 

And  say,  cold  Sophist  !  if  by  thee  bereft 
Of  that  high  hope,  to  misery  what  were  left  ? 
But  for  the  vision  of  the  days  to  be. 
But  for  the  Comforter  despised  by  thee, 
Shouldwe  not  wither  at  the  Chastener's  look. 
Should   we  not  sink  beneath  our   God's 

rebuke, 
When  o'er  our  heads  the  desolating  blast. 
Fraught    with    inscrutable    decrees,    hath 

passed,  [prey, 

And  the  stem  power  who  seeks  the  noblest 
Hath  called  our  fairest  and  our  best  away? 
Should  we  not  madden  when  our  eyes  behold 
All  that  we  loved  in  marble  stillness  cold, 
No  more  responsive  to  our  smile  or  sigh, 
Fixed — frozen — silent — all  mortality  ? 
But  for  the  promise,  all  shall  yet  be  well, 
Would  not  the  spirit  in  its  pangs  rebel. 
Beneath  such  clouds  as  darkened,  when  the 

hand 
Of  wrath  lay  heavy  on  our  prostrate  land. 
And  Thou,  *  just  lent  thy  gladdened  isles  to 

bless, 
Then  snatched  from  earth  with  all  thy  love- 
liness. 
With  all  a  nation's  blessings  on  thy  head, 
O  England's  flower  !  wert  gathered  to  the 

dead  ?  [heart, 

But  Thou  didst  teach  us.     Thou  to  every 
Faith's  lofty  lesson  didst  thyself  impart ! 
When  fled  the  hope  through  all  thy  pangs 

which  smiled,  [child, 

WTien  thy  young  bosom,  o'er  thy  Ufeless 
Yearned  with  vain  longing — still  thy  patient 

eye. 
To  its  last  light,  beamed  holy  constancy  ! 
Tom  from  a  lot  in  cloudless  sunshine  cast, 
Amidst  those  agonies — thy  first  and  last. 
Thy   pale   Up,    quivering  with   convxilsive 

throes. 
Breathed  not  a  plaint — and  settled  in  repose ; 
While  bowed  thy  royal  head  to  Him,  whose 

power 
Spoke  in  the  fiat  of  that  midnight  hour, 
Who  from  the  brightest  vision  of  a  throne. 
Love,  glory,  empire,  claimed  thee  for  his 

own,  [coast. 

And  spread  such  terror  o'er  the  sea-girt 
As  blasted  Israel  when  her  Ark  was  lost  I 
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"  It  is  the  will  of  God  !" — yet,  yet  we  hear 
The  words  which  closed  thy  beautiful  career, 
Yet  should  we  mourn  thee  in  thy  blest  abode, 
But  for  that  thought— "  It  is  the  will  of 

God  !'• 
Who  shall  arraign  th'  Eternal's  dark  decree, 
If  not  one  murmur  then  escaped  from  thee  ? 
Dh !  still,  though  vanishing  without  a  trace, 
Thou  hast  not  left  one  scion  of  thy  race, 
Still  may   thy  memory   bloom   our  vales 

among, 
Hallowed  by  freedom  and  enshrined  in  song! 
Still  may  thy  pure,  majestic  spirit  dwell. 
Bright  on  the  isles  which  loved  thy  name 

so  well, 
E'en  as  an  angel,  with  presiding  care. 
To  wake  and  guard  thine  own  high  virtues 

there. 

[skies, 
For  lo  !  the  hour  when  storm-presaging 
Call  on  the  watchers  of  the  land  to  rise. 
To  set  the  sign  of  fire  on  every  height,* 
And  o'er  the  mountains  rear,  vdth  patriot 

might. 
Prepared,  if  summoned,  in  its  cause  to  die, 
The  banner  of  our  faith,  the  Cross  of  victory! 

By  this  hath  England  conquered — field  and 

flood 
Have  owned   her  sovereignty — alone  she 

stood,  [were  thrown, 

When   chains  oer  all   the  sceptred   earth 
In  high  and  holy  singleness,  alone, 
But  mighty,  in  her  God — and  shall  she  now 
Forget  before  th'  Omnipotent  to  bow  ? 
From  the  bright  fountain  of  her  glory  tuin 
Or  bid  strange  fire  upon  his  altars  burn  ? 


•  "  And  Stft  up  »  si^n  of  ^e.''^7'>vwin/i\ 
chap.  VI. 


No  !  severed  land,  'midst  rocks  and  billows 

rude. 
Throned  in  thy  majesty  of  solitude. 
Still  in  the  deep  asylum  of  thy  breast 
Shall  the  pure  elements  of  greatness  rest, 
Virtue  and  faith,  the  tutelary  powers. 
Thy  hearths  that  hallow,  and  defend  thy 

towers ! 

[isle ! 
Still,  where  thy  hamlet-vales,  O  chosen 
In  the  soft  beauty  of  their  verdure  smile, 
Where  yew  and  elm  o'ershade  the  lowly 

fanes,  [mains, 

That  guard  the  peasant's  records  and  re- 
May  the  blest  echoes  of  the  Sabbath-bell 
Sweet  on  the  quiet  of  the  woodlands  swell. 
And   from   each  cottage  dwelling  of  thy 

glades, 
When    starlight    glimmers    through    the 

deepening  shades, 
Devotion's  voice  in  choral  hymns  arise, 
And  bear  the  Land's  warm  incense  to  the 

skies. 

There  may  the  mother,  as  with  anxious  joy. 
To  Heaven  her  lessons  consecrate  her  boy. 
Teach  his  young  accent  still  th'  immorta." 

lays 
Of  Zion's  bards,  in  inspiration's  days, 
When    Angels,    whispering    through    the 

cedar's  shade, 
Prophetic  tones  to  Judah's  harp  conveyed  ; 
And  as,  her  soul  all  glistening  in  her  eyes, 
She  bids  the  prayer  of  infancy  arise. 
Tell  of  His  name,  who  left  his  Throne  or 

high, 
p:arth's  lowliest  lot  to  bear  and  sanctify. 
His  love  divine,  by  keenest  anguish  tried, 
And  fondly  say— "  My  child,  for  thee  He 
I         died  1'^ 
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A  PRIZE  POEM. 

'*  Come,  bright  Improvement  !  on  the  car  of  Timo, 
And  rule  the  spacious  world  from  clime  to  clime  ! 
Thy  handmaid  Art,  shall  every  wild  explore. 
Trace  every  wave,  and  culture  every  shore."— Campbelu 

"  May  ne'er 
That  true  succession  fail  of  English  hearts, 
That  can  perceive,  not  less  than  heretofore, 
Our  ancestors  did  feelingly  perceive, 
.     the  charm 
Of  pious  sentiment,  diffused  afar, 
And  human  charity,  and  social  love." — Wordsworth 


Amidst  the  peopled  and  the  regal  Isle, 
Whose   vales,   rejoicing  in    their    beauty, 

smile  ; 
Whose  cities,  fearless  of  the  spoiler,  tower, 
And  send  on  every  breeze  a  voice  of  power  ; 
Hath  Desolation  reared  herself  a  throne, 
And   marked   a   pathless    region  for    her 

own  ? —  [wore. 

Yes  1  though  thy  turf  no  stain  of  carnage 
When  bled  the  noble  hearts  of  many  a  shore, 
Though  not  a  hostile  step  thy  heath-flowers 

bent,  [rent ; 

When  empires  tottered,  and  the  earth  was 
Yet  lone,  as  if  some  trampler  of  mankind 
Had  stilled  hfe's  busy  murmurs  on  the  wind. 
And,  flushed  with  power  in  daring  Pride's 

excess. 
Stamped  on  thy  soil  the  curse  of  barrenness, 
For  thee  in  vain  descend  the  dews  of  heaven, 
In  vain  the  sunbeam  and  the  shower  are 

given  ;  [mountains  rude. 

Wild  Dartmoor  !   thou  that,    midst  thy 
Hast  robed  thyself  with  haughty  solitude, 
As  a  dark  cloud  on  Summer's  clear  blue  sky, 
A  mourner,  circled  with  festivity  1 
For  all  beyond  is  hfe  !  —the  rolling  sea, 
The  rush,  the  swell,  whose  echoes  reach 

not  thee. 
Yet  who  shall  find  a  scene  so  wild  and  bare, 
But    man    has    left    his    hngering    traces 

there  ? — 
E'en  on  mysterious  Afric's  boundless  plains, 
Wliere  noon,  with  attributes  of  midnight, 

reigns. 
In  gloom  and  silence,  fearfully  profound, 
As  of  a  world  unwaked  to  soul  or  sound  ; 
Though  the  sad  wanderer  of  the  burning 

zone 
Feels  as  amidst  infinity,  alone. 


And  naught  of  hfe  be  near ;  his  camel's  tread 
Is  o'er  the  prostrate  cities  of  the  dead  ! 
Some    column,    reared  by  long-forgotten 

hands. 
Just  lifts  its  head  ibove  the  billowy  sands — 
Some  mouldering  shrine  still  consecratej 

the  scene,  [been. 

And  tells  that  Glory's  footstep  there  hath 
There  hath  the  Spirit  of  the  Mighty  passed. 
Not  without  record  ;    though   the  desert 

blast,  [away 

Borne  on  the  wings  of  Time,  hath  swept 
The  proud  creations,  reared  to  brave  decay. 
But  thou,   lone  region  I   whose  unnoticed 

name  [fame, 

No  lofty  deeds  have  mingled  with  their 
Who  shall  unfold  thint  annals  ? — who  shall 

tell 
If  on  thy  soil  the  sons  of  heroes  fell, 
In  those  far  ages,  which  have  left  no  trace. 
No  sunbeam  on  the  pathway  of  their  race  ? 
Though,  haply,  in  the  vmrecorded  days 
Of  kings  and  chiefs,  who  passed  without 

their  praise,  [the  free, 

Thou  mightst  have  reared  the  valiant  and 
In  history's  pago  there  is  no  tale  of  thee. 

Yet  hast  thou  thy  memorials.     On  the 

wild. 
Still  rise  the  cairns,  of  yore,  all  rudely  piled. 
But  hallowed  by  that  instinct,  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with   characters  of  elder 

years.  [flown. 

And  such  are  these.  Lx)ng  centuries  have 
Bowed  many  a  crest,  and  shattered  many  a 

throne, 
MingUng  the  urn,  the  trophy,  and  the  bust, 
With  what  they  hide — their  shrined  and 

treasured  dust 
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Men  traverse  Alps  and  Oceans,  to  behold 
Earth's  gloriotLS  works  fast  mingling  with 

her  mould  ; 
But  still  these  nameless  chroniclers  of  death, 
'Midst  the  deep  silence  of  th'  unpeopled 

heath, 
Stand  in  primeval  artlessness,  and  wear 
The  same  sepulchral  mien,  and  almost  share 
Th'  eternity  of  nature,  with  the  forms 
Of  the  crowned  hills  beyond,  the  dwellings 

of  the  storms. 

[heap 
Yet,  what  avails  it.  if  each  moss-grown 
Still  on  the  waste  its  lonely  vigils  keep. 
Guarding   the  dust  which  slumbers  well 

beneath  [season's  breath? 

(Nor  needs  such  care)  from  each  cold 
Where  is  the  voice  to  tell  their  tale  who  rest, 
Thus  rudely  pillowed,  on  the  desert's  breast? 
Doth  the  sword  sleep  beside  them  ? — Hath 

there  been 
A  sound  of  battle  "midst  the  silent  scene 
Where   now   the    flocks  repose?   did   the 

scythed  car 
Here  reap  its  harvest  in  the  ranks  of  war? 
And  rise  these  piles  in  memory  of  the  slain, 
And  the  red  combat  of  the  mountain-plain  ? 

It  may  be  thus  :  the  vestiges  of  strife, 
Around  yet  lingering,  mark  the  steps  of  life, 
And  the  rude  arrow's  barb  remains  to  tell 
How  by  its  stroke  perchance  the  mighty  fell. 
To  be  forgotten.    Vain  the  warrior's  pride. 
The  chieftain's  power — they  had  no  bard, 

and  died.  [sphere, 

But  other  scenes,  from  their  untroubled 
Th'  eternal  stars  of  night  have  witnessed 

here. 
There  stands  an  altar  of  unsculptured  stone, 
Far  on  the  moor,  a  thing  of  ages  gone, 
Propped  on  its  granite  pillars,  whence  the 

rains. 
And   pure  bright  dews,    have    laved    the 

crimson  stains 
Left  by  dark  rites  of  blood  :  for  here,  of 

yore. 
When  the  bleak  waste  a  robe  of  forest  wore. 
And  many  a  crested  oak,  which  now  lies  low. 
Waved  its  wild  wreath  of  sacred  mistletoe  ; 
Here,  at  dim  midnight,  through  the  haunted 

shade,  [played, 

On  Druid  harps  the  quivering  moonbeam 
And  spells  were  breathed,  that  filled  the 

deep)ening  gloom. 
With  the  pale  sliadowy  people  of  the  tomb. 
Or,  haply,  torches  waving  through  the  night. 
Bade  the  red  cairn-fires  blaze  from  every 

height. 


Like  battle-signals,  whose  unearthly  gleanas 
Threw  o'er  the  desert's  hundred  hills  and 

streams 
A  savage  grandeur ;  while  the  starry  skies 
Rung  with  the  peal  of  mystic  harmonies. 
As  the  loud  harp  its  deep-toned  hymns  sent 

forth  [of  the  North. 

To  the  storm-ruling  powers,  the  war-goda 

But  wilder  sounds  were  there :  th'  im- 
ploring cry. 
That  woke  the  forest's  echo  in  reply, 
But  not  the  heart's  ! — Unmoved  the  wizard 

train 
Stood  round  their  human  victim,  and  in 

vain  [glance 

His  prayer  for  mercy  rose  ;  in  vain  his 
Looked  up,  appealing  to  the  blue  expanse. 
Where,    in  their  calm   immortal  beauty, 

shone  [fainter  moan. 

Heaven's  cloudless  orbs.     With  faint  and 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice  he  lay, 
Till,  drop  by  drop,  life's  current  ebbed  away ; 
Till  rock  and  turf  grew  deeply,  darkly  red. 
And  the  pale  moon  gleamed  paler  on  the 

dead.  [stillness  dwells 

Have  such  things  been,  and  here?— where 
'Midst  the  rude  barrows  and  the  moorland 

swells,  [time 

Thus  undisturbed  ? — Oh  !  long  the  gulf  ol 
Hath  clos;d  in  darkness  o'er  those  days  of 

crime. 
And  earth  no  vestige  of  their  path  retains. 
Save  such  as  these,  which  strew  her  loneliest 

plains  [doom. 

With  records  of  man's  conflicts  and  his 
His  spirit  and  his  dust — the  altar  and  the 

tomb. 

But  ages  rolled  away :    and    England 
stood,  [flood, 

I  With  her  proud  banner  streaming  o'er  the 
;  And  with  a  lofty  calmness  in  her  eye, 
j  And  regal  in  collected  majesty. 
To  breast  the  storm  of  battle.    Every  breeze 
:  Bore  sounds  of  triumph  o'er  her  own  blue 
I         seas ;  [drank 

j  And  other  lands,    r«»deemed   and  joyous, 
,  The  life-blood  of  her  heroes,  as  they  sank 
On  the  red  fields  they  won  ;  whose  wild 

flowers  wave 
Now,  in  luxuriant  beauty,  o'er  their  grave. 

'Twas  then  the  captives  of  Britannia's  wai 

Here,  for  their  lovely  southern  climes  afar, 

In    bondage     pined  ;     the    spell-deluded 

throng  [lon^ 

Dra^fged  at   Ambition's  chanoi  wheels  y 
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To  die — because  a  despot  could  not  clasp 
A  sceptre,  fitted  to  his  boundless  grasp  ! 

Yes  I  they  whose  march  had  rocked  the 
ancient  thrones  [tones 

And  temples  of  the  world  ;  the  deepening 
Of  whose  advancing  trumpet,  from  repose 
Had  startled   nations,   wakening   to  their 
woes,  [some  whose  dreams 

Were  prisoners  here, — And  there  were 
Were  of  sweet  homes,  by  chainless  moun- 
tain streams,  [strain. 
And  of  the  vine-clad  hills,  and  many  a 
And  festal  melody  of  Loire  or  Seine, 
And  of  those  mothers  who  had  watched 
and  wept,  [slept, 
When  on  the  field  th'  unsheltered  conscript 
Bathed  with  the  midnight  dews.  And  some 

were  there, 
Of  sterner  spirits,  hardened  by  despair  ; 
Who,  in  their  dark  imaginings,  again 
Fired  the  rich  palace  and  the  stately  fane. 
Drank  in  their  victim's  shtisk,  as  music's 

breath. 
And  hved  o'er  scenes,  the  festivals  of  death  ! 

And  there  was  mirth,  too  ! — strange  and 

savage  mirth. 
More  fearful  far  than  all  the  woes  of  earth  I 
The  laughter  of  cold  hearts,  and  scoffs  that 

spring  [thing, 

From  minds  for  which  there  is  no  sacred 
And    transient   bursts  of  fierce,    exulting 

glee— 
The  hghtning's  flash  upon  its  blasted  tree  ! 

But  still,  howe'er  the  soul's  disguise  were 
worn, 
If,  from  wild  revelry,  or  haughty  scorn. 
Or  buoyant  hope,  it  won  an  outward  show. 
Slight  was  the  mask,  and  all  beneath  it — 


Yet,  was  this  all  ? — Amidst  the  dungeon- 
gloom,  [doom. 
The  void,  the  stillness,  of  the  Captive's 
Were  there  no  deeper  thoughts? — And  that 
dark  power,  [hour. 
To  whom  g^ilt  owes  one  late,  but  dreadful 
The  mighi/  debt  through  years  of  crime 

delayed. 
But,  as  the  grave's,  inevitably  paid  ; 
Came  ke  not  thither,  in  his  burning  force. 
The    Lord,    the    tamer  of    dark   souls — 
Remorse  ? 

[and  sky, 

Yes  !  as  the  night  calls  forth  from  sea 

From  breeze  and  wood,  a  solemn  harmony. 


Lost,  when  the  swift,  triumphant  wheels  of 
day,  [way  : 

In  light  and  sound,  are  hurrying  on  their 
Thus,  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart. 
The    voice  \\hich  sleeps,   but  never  dies, 

might  start. 
Called  up  by  solitude,  each  nerve  to  thrill 
With  accents  heard  not,  save  when  all  is 
still ! 

The  voice,  inaudible,  when  Havoc's  train 
Crushed  the  red  vintage  of  devoted  Spain  ; 
Mute,  when  sierras  to  the  war-whoop  rung. 
And  the  broad  light  of  conflagration  sprung 
From  the  South 's  marble  cities  ; — hushed, 

'midst  cries 
TTiat  told  the  heavens  of  mortal  agonies  ; 
But  gathering  silent  strength,  to  wake,  at 

last. 
In  concentrated  thunders  of  the  past ! 

And  there,  perchance,  some  long-bewil- 
dered mind, 
Tom  from  its  lowly  sphere,  its  path  confined 
Of  village  duties,  in  the  alpine  glen, 
Where  nature  cast  its  lot  'midst  peasant- 
men  ;  [blent 
Drawn  to  that  vortex,  whose  fierce  ruler 
The  earthquake-power  of  each  wild  element, 
To  lend  the  tide  which  bore  his  throne  on 

high 
One  impulse  more  of  desperate  energy  ; 
Might,  when  the  billow's  awful  rush  was 

o'er. 
Which  tossed  its  wreck  upon  the  storm-beat 

shore, 
Won  from  its  wanderings  past  by  siiiTering 

tried. 
Searched  by  remorse,  by  anguish  purified, 
Have  fixed  at  length  its    troubled  hopes 

and  fears 
On  the  far  world,  seen  brightest  through 

our  tears  1 
And,  in  that  hour  of  triumph  or  despair. 
Whose  secrets  all  must  learn — but  none 

declare. 
When,  of  the  things  to  come,  a  deeper  sense 
Fills  the  dim  eye  of  trembling  penitence. 
Have  turned  to  Him,  whose  bow  is  in  the 

cloud, 
Around  life's  hmits  gathering,  as  a  shroud  ; 
The   fearful   mysteries  of    the  heart  who 

knows. 
And,  by  the  tempest,  calls  it  to  repose  ! 

WTio  visited  that  death-bed  ? — Who  can 

tell  [dwell. 

Its  brief  sad  tale,  on  which  the  soul  migh' 
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And  learn  immortal  lessons? — Who  beheld 
The  struggling  hope,  by  shame,  by  doubt 

repelled — 
f  he  agony  of  prayer — the  bursting  tears — 
The  dark  remembrances  of  guilty  years, 
Crowding  upon  the  spirit  in  their  might  ? — 
He,   through  the  storm  who  looked,  and 

there  was  Hght ! 

[tuous  breast, 
That  scene  is  closed  ! — that  wild,  tumul- 
With  all  its  pangs  and  passions,  is  at  rest ! 
He  too  is  fallen,  the  master-power  of  strife, 
Who  woke  those  passions  to  delirious  Ufe  ; 
rt.nd  days,  prepared  a  brighter  course  to 

run. 
Unfold  their  buoyant  pinions  to  the  sun  ! 

It  is  a  glorious  hour  when  Spring  goes 

forth  [North, 

O'er  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  shadowy 
And  with  one  radiant  glance,  one  magic 

breath,  [death  ; 

Wakes  all  things  lovely  from  the  sleep  of 
While  the  glad  voices  of  a  thousand  streams. 
Bursting   their  bondage,    triumph   in   her 

beams  ! 

[the  mind. 
But  Peace  hath  nobler  changes  !  O'er 
The  warm  and  hving  spirit  of  mankind, 
Her   influence     breathes,    and    bids    the 

blighted  heart. 
To  life  and  hope  from  desolation  start  1 
She  with  a  look  dissolves  the  captive's  chain, 
Peopling  with  beauty  widowed  homes  again ; 
Around  the  mother,  in  her  closing  years, 
Gathering  her  sons  once  more,  and  from 

the  tears 
Of  the  dim  past,  but  winning  purer  light, 
To  make  the  present  more  serenely  bright. 

Nor    rests    that   influence  here.     From 

clime  to  clime, 
In  silence  gliding  with  the  stream  of  time. 
Still  doth  it  spread,  bofne  onwards,  as  a 

breeze  [seas  ; 

With  healing  on  its  wings,  o'er  isles  and 
And,  as  Heaven's  breath  called  forth,  with 

genial  power,  [flower  ; 

From  the  dry  wand,   tne  almond's  living 
So  doth  its  deep-felt  charm  in  secret  move 
The  coldest  heart  to  gentle  deeds  of  love  ; 
While   round    its    pathway  nature    softly 

glows. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Yes  I  let   the  wa»te  lift  up  the  extilting 
voice  1 
Let  the  far -echoing  solitude  rejoice  I 


And   thou,    lone   moor  I  where   no   blith* 

reaper's  song 
E'er  lightly  sped  the  summer  hours  along. 
Bid  thy  wild   rivers,  from  each  mountain- 
source 
Rushing  in  joy,  make  music  on  their  course  ! 
Thou,  whose  sole  records  of  existence  mark 
The  scene  of  barbarous  rites,  in  ages  dark, 
And  of  some  nameless   combat  ;   Hope's 

bright  eye 
Beams  o'er  thee  in  the  light  of  prophecy  ! 
Yet  shalt  thou  smile,  by  busy  culture  drest. 
And  the  rich  harvest  wave  upon  thy  breast ! 
Vet  shall  thy  cottage-smoke,  at  dewy  mom, 
Rise,  in  blue  wreaths,  above  the  flowering 
thorn,  [bosomed  spire 

And,    'midst  thy   hamlet-shades,   the  em- 
Catch  from   deep-kindUng  heavens   their 
earliest  fire. 

Thee  too  that  horn  shall  bless,  the  balmy 

close 
Of  labour's  day,  the  herald  of  repose. 
Which    gathers    hearts    in  peace ;   while 

social  mirth  [hearth  ; 

Basks  in   the  blaze  of  each  free  village- 
While    peasant-songs  are   on   the   joyous 

gales,  [all  her  vales, 

And  merry  England's  voice  floats  up  from 
Yet  are  there  sweeter  sounds  ;   and  thou 

shalt  hear  [dear. 

Such  as  to  Heaven's  immortal  hosts  are 
Oh  1  if  there  still  be  melody  on  earth. 
Worthy  the  sacred  bowers  where  man  drew 

birth 
When  angel-steps  their  paths  rejoicing  trod. 
And  the  air  trembled  with  the  breath  of 

God; 
It  lives  in  those  soft  accents,  to  the  sky 
Borne  from  the  lips  of  stainless  infancy. 
When  holy  strains,  from  life's  pure  fount 

which  sprung,  [tongue. 

Breathed  with  deep  reverence,  falter  on  his 

And  such  shall  be  (Ay  music,  when  the 

cells,  [dwells, 

Where  guilt,  the  child  of  hopeless  misery, 

(And,    to    wild    strength    by    desperation 

wrought,  [thought,) 

In    silence    broods    o'er    many    a   fe.irful 

Resound   to  pity's  voice  ;    and  childhood 

I         thence,  [cence, 

Ere  the  cold  blight  hath  reached  its  inno- 

Ere  that  soft  rose-bloom  of  the  soul  be  fled, 

Which  vice  but  breathes  on,  and  its  hues 

are  dead  ; 
Shall  at  the  call  press  forward,  to  be  made 
A  glorious  offering,  meet  for  Him  who  said. 
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'*  Mercy,  no(  sacrifice  i"  and  when,  of  old, 
Clouds  of  rich  incense  from  his  altars  rolled, 
Dispersed  the  smoke  of  perfumes,  and  laid 
bare  [tliere  ! 

The  heart's  deep  folds,  to  read  its  homage 

When  some  crowned   conqueror,  o'er  a 
trampled  world, 
His  banner,  shadowing  nations,  hath  Tin- 
furled, 
And,  like  those  visitations  which  deform 
Nature  for  centuries,  hath  made  the  storm 
His  path-way  to  Dominion's  lonely  sphere. 
Silence  behind — before  him,  flight  and  fear; 
When  kingdoms  rock  beneath  his  nishing 

wheels, 
Till  each  fair  isle  the  mighty  impulse  feels. 
And  earth  is  moulded  but  by  one  proud  will. 
And  sceptred  realms  wear  fetters,  and  are 

still  ; 
Shall  the  free  sou]  of  song  bow  down  to  pay 
The  earthquake  homage  on  its  baleful  way  ? 
Shall  the  glad  harp  send  up  exulting  strains 
O'er  burning  cities  and  forsaken  plains  ? 
And  shall  no  harmony  of  softer  close. 
Attend  the  stream  of  mercy  as  it  flows. 
And,  mingling  with  the  murmur  of  its  wave, 
Bless  the  green  shores  its  gentle  currents 
lave? 

Oh  I  there  are  loftier  themes,   for  him, 
whose  eyes 
Have  searched  the  depths  of  life's  realities, 
Than  the  red  battle,  or  the  trophied  car. 
Wheeling  the  monarch-victor  fast  and  far  ; 


There  are  more  noble  strains  than  those 

which  swell 
The  triumphs  Ruin  may  suffice  to  tell ! 

Ye  Prophet-bards,  who  sat  in  elder  days 
Beneath  the  palms  of  Judah  1    ye  whose 

lays 
With  torrent  rapture,  from  their  source  on 

high, 
Burst  in  the  strength  of  immortality  ! 
Oh  !  not  alone,  those  haunted  groves  among, 
Of  conquering  hosts,  of  empires  crushed, 

ye  sung, 
But  of  that  Spirit,  destined  to  explore. 
With  the  bright  day-spring,  every  distant 

shore. 
To  dry  the  tear,  to  bind  the  broken  reed, 
Tc  t.iake  the  home  of  peace  in  hearts  that 

bleed  ; 
With  beams  of  hope  to  pierce  the  dungeon'* 

gloom, 
And  pour  eternal  star-light  o'er  the  tomb. 

And  blessed  and  hallowed  be  its  haunts  ! 

for  there  [despair  1 — 

Hath  man's  high  soul  been  rescued  from 
There  hath  th'  immortal  spark  for  heaven 

been  nursed, —  [burst. 

There  from  the  rock  the  springs  of  Ufehave 
Quenchless  and  pure  !  and  holy  thoughts, 

that  rise,  [thies — 

Warm  from  the  source  of  human  sympa- 
Where'er  its    path   of   radiance   may  be 

traced. 
Shall  find  their  temple  in  the  silent  waste. 
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THE   HARP  OF  WALES. 

INTRODUCTORV    STANZAS,    INSCRIBED    TO    THE    RUTHIN    WELSH    LITEKAFV    50CIETV. 

Harp  of  the  mountain-land  I  sound  forth  again 
As  when  the  foaming  Hirlas  horn  was  crowned, 
And  warrior  hearts  beat  proudly  to  the  strain, 

And  the  bright  mead  at  Owain's  feast  went  round  : 
Wake  with  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  yore  I 
Harp  of  the  ancient  hills  I  be  heard  once  more  ! 

Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  !     The  Roman  came 
O'er  the  blue  waters  with  his  thousand  oars  : 

Through  Mona's  oaks  he  sent  the  wasting  flame ; 
The  Druid  shrines  lay  prostrate  on  our  shona  : 

All  gave  their  ashes  to  the  wind  and  sea — 

Ring  out,  thou  harp  !  he  could  not  silence  thep. 
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Thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  !     The  Saxon  passed, 
His  banners  floated  on  Eryri's  gales  ; 

But  thou  wert  heard  above  the  trumpet's  blast, 
E'en  when  his  towers  rose  loftiest  o'er  the  vales  ! 

Thine  was  the  voice  that  cheered  the  brave  and  free ; 

They  had  their  hills,  their  chainless  hearts,  and  thee. 

Those  were  dark  years  ! — They  saw  the  valiant  fall, 
The  rank  weeds  gathering  round  the  chieftain's  lioard, 

The  hearth  left  lonely  in  the  ruined  hall — 
Yet  power  was  thine — a  gift  in  every  chord  ! 

Call  back  that  spirit  to  the  days  of  peace, 

Tliou  noble  harp  !  thy  tones  are  not  to  cease  I 


DRUID  CHORUS  ON  THE  LANDING  OF  THE  ROMANS 

By  the  dread  and  viewless  powers 

Whom  the  storms  and  seas  obey, 
From  the  Dark  Isle's*  mystic  bowers, 

Romans  !  o'er  the  deep  away  1 
Think  ye,  'tis  but  nature's  gloom 

O'er  our  shadowy  coast  which  broods  ? 
By  the  altar  and  the  tomb. 

Shun  these  haunted  solitudes  I 

Know  ye  Mona's  awful  spells? 

She  the  rolling  orbs  can  stay  1 
She  the  mighty  grave  compels 

Back  to  yield  its  fettered  prey  ! 
Fear  ye  not  the  lightning-stroke  ? 

Mark  ye  not  the  fiery  sky? 
Hence  1 — around  our  central  oak 

Gods  are  gathering — Romans,  fly  1 


THE  GREEN  ISLES  OF  OCEAN.f 

Where  are  they,  those  green  fairy  islands,  reposiiig 

In  sunlight  and  beauty  on  ocean's  calm  breast  ? 
What  spirit,  the  things  which  are  hidden  disclosing, 

Shall  y.oint  the  bright  way  to  their  dwellings  of  rest  ? 
Oh  I  loviily  they  rose  on  the  dreams  of  past  ages. 

The  mighty  have  sought  them,  undaunted  in  faith  ; 
But  the  land  hath  been  sad  for  warriors  and  sages. 

For  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed  is  death. 


*Vnys  Dyrnyll,  or  the  Dark  Ibland — an  ancient  name  for  Anglesey. 
tThij  "Green  Islands  cf  Ocean,"  or  "Green  Spots  of  the  Floods,"  called  in  the  Triafs 
"  Gwcrddonan  I.lion,"  (respecting  which  some  remarkatjle  superstitions  have  been  preserved  n 
Wales,)  were  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Fair  Family,  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  Dniids,  who 
could  not  enter  the  Christian  heaven,  but  were  permitted  to  enjoy  this  paradise  of  their  owa 
Gafran,  a  distinguished  Hritish  chieftain  of  the  fifth  century,  went  on  a  voyage  with  his  family  to 
discover  these  islands  ;  but  they  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  This  event,  the  voyage  of 
Merddin  Emrys  with  his  twelve  bards,  and  the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were  called  the  three  losses 
by  disappcanuice  of  the  island  of  Britain. —  Vuit  W.  O.  Pughks'  Cambrian  Bio^afhy :  nJw 
Catnbro-  at  Hon,  vol.  i.  p.  it.i. 
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Where  are  they,  the  high-minded  children  of  glory, 

Who  steered  for  those  distant  green  spots  on  the  wave  ' 
Fo  the  winds  of  the  ocean  they  left  their  wild  story, 

In  the  fields  of  their  country  they  found  not  a  grave. 
Perchance  they  repose  where  the  summer-breeze  gathers 

From  the  flowers  of  each  vale  immortality's  breath  ; 
But  their  steps  shall  be  ne'er  on  the  hills  of  their  fathers  — 

[""or  the  guide  to  those  realms  of  the  blessed  is  death. 


THE  SEA-SONG  OF  GAFRAN. 

Watch  ye  well !    The  moon  is  shrouded 

On  her  bright  throne  ; 
Storms  are  gathering,  stars  are  clouded. 

Waves  make  wild  moan. 
'Tis  no  night  of  hearth-fires  glowing, 
And  gay  songs  and  wine-cups  flowing ; 
But  of  winds,  in  darkness  blowing, 

O'er  seas  unknown  ! 

Ie  the  dwellings  of  our  fathers. 

Round  the  glad  blaze. 
Now  the  festive  circle  gathers 

With  harps  and  lays  ; 
Now  the  rush-strewn  halls  are  ringing, 
Steps  are  bounding,  bards  are  singing, 
— Ay,  the  hour  to  all  is  bringing 

Peace,  joy,  or  praise 

Save  to  us,  our  night-watch  keeping, 

Storm-winds  to  brave. 
While  the  very  sea-bird  sleeping 

Rests  in  its  cave  ! 
Think  of  us  when  hearts  are  beaming, 
Think  of  us  when  mead  is  streaming, 
Ye,  of  whom  our  souls  are  dreaming 

On  the  dark  wave  ! 


THE  HIRLAS  HORN. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas,*  that  shines  like  the  wave. 

When  sunbeams  are  bright  on  the  spray  of  the  sea. : 
And  bear  thou  the  rich  foaming  mead  to  the  brave. 

The  dragons  of  battle,  the  sons  of  the  free  ! 
To  those  from  whose  spears,  in  the  shock  of  the  fight, 

A  beam,  like  heaven's  lightning,  flashed  over  the  field 
To  those  who  came  rushing  as  storms  in  their  might. 

Who  have  shivered  the  helmet,  and  cloven  the  shield  ; 
The  sound  of  whose  strife  was  like  oceans  afar, 
When  lances  were  red  from  the  harvest  of  war. 

Fill  high  the  blue  hirlas  !     O  cup-bearer,  fill 
For  the  lords  of  the  field  in  their  festival's  hour, 

And  let  the  mead  foam,  like  the  stream  of  the  hill 
That  bursts  o'er  the  rock  in  the  pride  of  its  power  • 


*  Hirlas.  from  AzV,  long,  tmdglas,  blue  or  azure. 
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-   Praise,  praise  to  the  mighty,  fill  high  the  smooth  horn 
Of  honour  and  mirth,  for  the  conflict  is  o'er  : 
And  round  let  the  golden-tipped  hirlas  be  borne 
To  the  lion-defenders  of  Gwynedd's  fair  shore, 
Who  rushed  to  the  field  where  the  glory  was  won, 
As  eagles  that  soar  from  their  cliffs  to  the  sun. 

Fill  higher  the  hirlas  !  forgetting  not  those 

Who  shared  its  bright  draught  in  the  days  that  are  fletl  \ 
lliough  cold  on  their  mountains  the  valiant  repose, 

Their  lot  shall  be  lovely— renown  to  the  dead  ! 
While  harps  in  the  hall  of  the  feast  shall  be  strung, 

While  regal  Eryri  with  snow  shall  be  crowned— 
So  long  by  the  bards  shall  their  battles  be  sung, 

And  the  heart  of  the  hero  shall  bum  at  the  sound. 
The  free  winds  of  Maelor*  shall  swell  with  their  name, 
And  Owain's  rich  hirlas  be  filled  to  their  fame. 


THE  HALL  OF  CYNDDYLAN. 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  to-night ; 
I  weep,  for  the  grave  has  extingmshed  its  liglit ; 
The  beam  of  the  lamp  from  its  summit  is  o'er, 
The  blaze  of  its  hearth  shall  give  welcome  no  more  1 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  voiceless  and  still. 
The  sound  of  its  harpings  hath  died  on  the  hill  1 
Be  silent  for  ever,  thou  desolate  scene. 
Nor  let  e'en  an  echo  recall  what  hath  been. 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  lonely  and  bare. 

No  banquet,  no  guest,  not  a  footstep  is  there  I 

Oh  !  where  are  the  warriors  who  circled  its  board  ? — 

The  grass  will  soon  wave  where  the  mead-cup  was  ponied ! 

The  Hall  of  Cynddylan  is  loveless  to-night, 
Since  he  is  departed  whose  smile  made  it  bright  1 
I  mourn  ;  but  the  sigh  of  my  soul  shall  be  brief, 
The  pathway  is  short  to  the  grave  of  my  chief  I 


THE   LAMENT  OF  LLYWARCH    HEN 

[Llywarch  Hen,  or  Llywarch  the  Aged,  a  celebrated  bard  and  chief  of  ihe  rimes  cf  Arthur, 
was  Prince  of  Argoed,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  present  Cumberland.  Having  sustained  the 
loss  of  his  patrimony,  and  witnessed  the  fall  of  most  of  his  sons,  in  the  unequal  contest  maintained 
by  the  North  liritons  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Saxons,  Llywarch  was  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  country,  and  seek  refuge  in  Wales.  He  there  found  an  asylum  for  some  time  in  the  resi- 
dence of  Cynddylan,  Prince  of  Powys,  whose  fall  he  pathetically  laments  in  one  of  his  poems. 
These  are  still  extant ;  and  his  elegy  on  old  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sons,  is  remarkable  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  beauty.— See  Cambrian  Biography,  and  Owen's  Heroic  EUe^es  amd  otlur pctms  if 
Llywarch  Hm.] 

The  bright  hours  return,  and  the  blue  sky  is  ringing 

With  song,  and  the  hills  are  all  mantled  with  bloom  ; 

But  fairer  than  aught  which  the  summer  is  bringing. 

The  beauty  and  youth  gone  to  people  the  tomb  I 

•  Mn«loT,  part  of  the  counties  of  Denbigh  and  Flint,  accordmg  to  the  modem  divisioiv 
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Oh  !  why  should  I  live  to  hear  music  resounding, 

Which  cannot  awake  ye,  my  lovely,  my  brave? 

Why  smile  the  waste  flowers,  my  sad  footsteps  surrounding  ? 

— My  sons  1  they  but  clothe  the  green  turf  of  your  grave  I 

Alone  on  the  rocks  of  the  stranger  I  linger, 
My  spirit  all  wrapt  in  the  past  as  a  dream  1 
Mine  ear  hath  no  joy  in  the  voice  of  the  singer, 
Mine  eye  sparkles  not  to  the  sunlight's  glad  beam  ; 
Yet,  yet  I  live  on,  though  forsaken  and  weeping  1 
— O  g^ave  !  why  refuse  to  the  aged  thy  bed, 
When  valour's  high  heart  on  thy  bosom  is  sleeping. 
When  youth's  glorious  flqwer  is  gone  down  to  the  dead  ! 

Fair  were  ye,  my  sons  !  and  all  kingly  your  bearing, 

As  on  to  the  fields  of  your  glory  ye  trode  ! 

Each  prince  of  my  race  the  bright  golden  chain  wearing, 

Each  eye  glancing  fire,  shrouded  now  by  the  sod  !* 

I  weep  when  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  is  sounding, 

Which  rouses  ye  not,  O  my  lovely  !  my  brave  1 

When  warriors  and  chiefs  to  their  proud  steeds  are  bounding, 

I  turn  from  heaven's  light,  for  it  smiles  on  your  grave  1 


GRUFYDD'S  FEAST. 

["  Grufydd  ab  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr,  having  resisted  the  English  successfully  in  the  time  of  Stepheu, 
«id  at  last  obtained  from  them  an  honourable  peace,  made  a  great  feast  at  his  palace  in  Vstraa 
Ty-wi  to  celebrate  this  event.  To  this  feast,  which  was  continued  for  forty  days,  he  invited  all  who 
would  come  in  peace  from  Qwynedd,  Poivys  the  Deheubarth,  Glamorgan,  and  the  marches. 
Against  the  appointed  time  he  prepared  all  kinds  of  delicious  viands  and  liquors  ;  with  every 
entertainment  of  vocal  and  instrumental  song ;  thus  patronizing  the  poets  and  musicians.  He 
encouraged,  too,  all  sorts  of  representations  and  manly  games,  and  afterwards  sent  away  all  those 
Vih.0  had  excelled  in  them  with  honourable  gifts." — Cambrian  Biography. \ 

Let  the  yellow  mead  shine  for  the  sons  of  the  brave, 
By  the  bright  festal  torches  around  us  that  wave  I 
Set  open  the  gates  of  the  prince's  wide  hall. 
And  hang  up  the  chief's  ruddy  spear  on  the  wall  I 

There  is  peace  in  the  land  we  have  battled  to  save  : 
Then  spread  ye  the  feast,  bid  the  wine-cup  foam  high,  \ 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  feared  not  to  die  ! 

Let  the  horn  whose  loud  blast  gave  the  signal  for  fight. 
With  the  bee's  sunny  nectar  now  sparkle  in  light  ;J 
Let  the  rich  draught  it  offers  with  gladness  be  crowned, 
For  the  strong  hearts  in  combat  that  leaped  at  its  sound  ! 
Like  the  billows'  dark  swell  was  the  path  of  their  might, 
Red,  red  as  their  blood,  fill  the  wine-cup  on  high. 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  feared  not  to  die  I 

And  wake  ye  the  children  of  song  from  their  dreams. 
On  Maelor's  wild  hills  and  by  Dyfed's  fair  streams  !§ 


*  The  golden  chain,  as  a  badge  of  honour,  worn  by  heroes,  is  frequently  alluded  to  \\\  the'vork? 
of  vhe  ancient  British  bards. 

t  Wine,  as  well  as  mead,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  the  ancient  British  bards. 

X  Tlie  horn  was  used  for  two  purposes  —to  sound  the  alarm  in  war,  and  to  drink  the  mead 
It  feasts. 

§  Dyfed  (said  to  signify  a  land  abounding  with  streams  of  water),  the  modem  Pembjokeshire 
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Bid  them  haste  with  those  strains  of  the  lofty  and  free, 
Which  shall  float  down  the  waves  of  long  ages  to  be. 

Sheath  the  sword  which  hath  given  them  unperishing  theme 
And  pour  the  bright  mead  :  let  the  wine-cup  foam  high , 
That  those  may  rejoice  who  have  feared  not  to  die  ! 


THE   CAMBRIAN    IN   AMERICA. 

When  the  last  flush  of  eve  is  dying 

On  boundless  lakes  afar  that  shine  ; 
When  winds  amidst  the  palms  are  sighing, 

And  fragrance  breathes  from  every  pine  : 
When  stars  through  cypress  boughs  are  gleaming; 

And  fireflies  wander  bright  and  free, 
Still  of  thy  harps,  thy  mountains  dreaming, 

My  thoughts,  wild  Cambria  !  dwell  wtl.  thee  ! 
Alone  o'er  green  savannas  roving, 

Where  some  broad  stream  in  silence  flows, 
Or  through  the  eternal  forests  moving, 

One  only  home  my  spirit  knows  ! 
Sweet  land,  whence  memory  ne'er  hath  parted  I 

To  thee  on  sleep's  hght  wing  I  fly ; 
But  happier  could  the  weary-hearted 

Look  on  his  own  blue  hills  and  die ! 


THE   FAIR    ISLE.* 

POS    TH3    MELODY   CALLED   THH    "  WELSH   GROUNI./' 

(The  Bard  of  the  Palace,  under  the  ancient  Welsh  Princes,  always  accompanied  the  arnij 
when  it  marched  into  an  enemy's  country  ;  and,  while  it  was  preparmg  for  battle  or  dividing  tht 
spoils,  he  performed  an  ancient  song,  called  Unbennaeth  Prydain,  the  Monarchy  of  Britain.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  poem  referrea  to  the  tradition  of  the  Welsh,  that  the  whole  island 
had  once  been  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  who  were  driven  into  a  corner  of  it  by  their  Saxon 
invaders.  When  the  prince  had  received  his  share  of  the  spoils,  the  bard,  for  the  performance  of 
this  song,  was  rewarded  with  the  most  valuable  beast  that  remained — See  Josas's  Htsioruai 
AccoufU  of  tlu  Welsh  Bards.] 

Sons  of  the  Fair  Isle  I  forget  not  the  time 

Ere  sp)oilers  had  breathed  the  free  air  of  your  clime  : 

All  that  its  eagles  behold  in  their  flight 

Was  yours,  from  the  deep  of  each  storm-mantled  height. 

Though  from  your  race  that  proud  birthright  be  torn, 

Unquenched  Ls  the  spirit  for  monarchy  born. 

CHORUS. 

Darkly  though  clouds  may  hang  o'er  us  awhile, 
The  crown  shall  not  pass  from  the  Beautiful  Isle. 

Ages  may  roll  ere  your  children  regain 
1  he  land  for  which  heroes  have  perished  in  vain  ' 
Yet  in  the  sound  of  your  names  shall  be  power, 
Around  her  still  gathering  in  glory's  full  hour. 
Strong  in  the  fame  jf  the  mighty  that  sleep. 
Your  Britain  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  *he  deep. 


•  Ynys  Pr>*daiD  was  the  ancient  WcIhii  name  of  Britain   and  signifies  /{iir  or  heauiifMl  isle. 
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CHORUS. 

TTien  shall  their  spirits  rejoice  in  her  smile, 
Who  died  for  the  crown  of  the  Beautiful  IsJe. 


TAIIESIN'S   PROPHECY. 

f  A  prophecy  of  Taliesin  relating  to  the  Ancient  Britons  is  still  extsmi,  and  has  bet-n  5tii>.inglj 
iuifiecL     It  is  to  the  following  effect  :— 

•'  Their  God  they  shall  worship, 
Their  language  they  shall  retain, 
Their  land  they  shall  lose. 
Except  wild  Wales."] 

A  VOICE  from  time  departed  yet  floats  thy  hills  among, 

0  Cambria  !  thus  thy  prophet  bard,  thy  Tahesin,  sung  : 
"  The  path  of  unborn  ages  is  traced  upon  my  soul. 

The  clouds  which  mantle  things  unseen  away  before  me  roll, 

A  hght  the  depths  reveali'  g  hath  o'er  my  spirit  passed, 

A  rushing  sound  from  d^ys  to  be  swells  fitful  in  the  blast, 

And  tells  me  that  for  ever  shall  hve  the  lofty  tongue 

To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's  hand  was  struug. 

"  Green  island  of  the  mighty  !•  I  see  thine  ancient  race 

Driven  from  their  father's  realm  to  make  the  rocks  their  dwelling-place 

1  see  from  Uthyr'st  kingdom  the  sceptre  pass  away, 

And  many  a  line  of  bards  and  chiefs  and  princely  men  decay. 

But  long  as  Arvon's  mountains  shall  lift  their  sovereign  forms. 

And  wear  the  crown  to  which  is  given  dominion  o'er  the  storms. 

So  long,  their  empire  sharing,  shall  live  the  lofty  tongue 

To  which  the  harp  of  Mona's  woods  by  freedom's  hand  was  strung  !" 


OWEN  GLYNDWR'S  WAR-SONG. 

Saw  ve  the  blazing  star  ?  ;  At  the  dead  hour  of  night, 


The  heavens  looked  dowTi  on  freedom's  war, 

And  lit  her  torch  on  high  ! 
Bright  on  the  dragon's  crest  X 
It  tells  that  glory's  wing  shall  rest, 

When  warriors  meet  to  die  I 

Let  earth's  pale  tyrants  read  despair 
And  vengeance  in  its  fiame  ; 

Hail  ye,  my  bards  !  the  omen  fair 
Of  conquest  and  of  fame, 

Knd  swell  the  rushing  mountain  air 


Marked  ye  how  each  majestic  height 

Burned  in  its  awful  beams  ? 
Red  shone  the  eternal  snows. 
And  all  the  land,  as  bright  it  rose, 
Was  full  of  glorious  dreams  I 

O  eagles  of  the  battle,  rise  ! 

The  hope  of  Gwynedd  wakes  ! 
It  is  yovur  banner  in  the  skies 

Through  each  dark  cloud  which  breaks, 
And  mantles  with  triumphal  dyes 


With  songs  to  Glyndwr's  name.  I         Your  thousand  hills  and  lakes 


*  Ynysy  Cedeim,  or  Isle  of  the  Mighty — an  ancient  name  given  to  Britain. 

t  Uthyr  Pendragon,  king  of  Britain,  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of  Arthur. 

X  Owen  Glyndwr  styled  himself  the  Dragon-;  a- name  he  assumed  in  imitation  of  Uthyr,  whost 

lictories   over   the  Saxons   were  foretold  by  iie   appearance   of  a   star  with  a  dragon  beneath 

which   Uthyr  used  as  his  badge ;    and    on   th;»f   account   it   became   a   favourite    one    lA-ith   th< 

Welsh. — Pennant. 
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A  sound  is  on  the  breeze, 

A  murmur  as  of  swelling  seas  ! 

The  Saxon  on  his  way  ! 
Lo  !  spear  and  shield  and  lance, 
From  Deva's  waves  with  lightning  glanoe, 

Reflected  to  the  day  ! 

But  who  the  torrent-wave  compels 
A  conqueror's  chain  to  bear  ? 

Let  those  who  wake  the  soul  that  dwells 
On  our  free  winds,  beware  ! 

The  greenest  and  the  loveliest  dells 
May  be  the  Uon's  lair  I 


Of  us  ikey  told,  the  seers, 

And  monarch  bards  of  elder  years, 

Who  walked  on  earth  as  powers  ! 
And  in  their  burning  strains, 
A  spell  of  might  and  mystery  reigns, 

To  guard  our  mountain-towers  I 

— In  Snowdon's  caves  a  prophet  lay  : 

Before  his  gifted  sight, 
The  march  of  ages  passed  away 

With  hero-footsteps  bright. 
But  proudest  in  that  long  array. 

Was  Glyndwr's  path  of  light ! 


PRINCE  MADOC'S  FAREWELU 

Why  lingers  my  gaze  wliere  the  last  hues  of  day 
On  the  hills  of  ni;r  country  in  lovehness  sleep  f 

Too  lair  is  the  sight  for  a  wanderer,  •«-bose  way 
Lies  far  o'er  the  measureless  worlds  of  the  deep  ! 

Fall,  shadows  of  twilight  !  and  veil  the  green  shore, 

That  the  heart  of  the  mighty  may  waver  no  more  ! 

Why  rise  on  my  thoughts,  ye  free  songs  of  the  land 
Where  the  harp's  lofty  soul  on  each  wild  wind  is  borne  . 

Be  hushed,  be  forgotten  !  for  ne'er  shall  the  hand 
Of  minstrel  with  melody  greet  my  return. 

—No  !  no  !— let  your  echoes  still  float  on  the  breeze, 

And  my  heart  shall  be  strong  for  the  conquest  of  seas  I 

'Tis  not  for  the  land  of  my  sires  to  give  birth 

Unto  bosoms  that  shrink  when  their  trial  is  nigh  ; 

Away  I  we  will  bear  over  ocean  and  earth 
A  name  and  a  spirit  that  never  shall  die. 

My  course  to  the  winds,  to  the  stars,  I  resign  ; 

But  my  souls  quenchless  fire,  O  my  country  I  is  thine. 


CASWALLON'S  TRIUMPH. 

ICaswallon  (or  Cassivelinnus)  was  elected  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Briiorr;  tai 
recorded  in  the  Triads],  ior  the  purpose  of  opposing  Ca:sar,  under  the  title  of  Llected  Cniet  ol 
Battle  Whatever  irapression  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome  might  have  made  on  the  Britons  in 
the  first  instance,  the  subsequent  departure  of  C.xsar  they  considered  as  a  cause  of  tnumph  :  and 
ii  is  stated  that  Ca.swallon  proclaimed  an  assembly  of  the  various  states  of  the  island,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  that  event  by  feasting  and  public  rejoicing.— See  the  Cambnati  Biofrraphy.\ 

Back  from  their  cloudy  realm  it  flies. 


!■  ROM  the  glowing  southern  regions, 
Where  the  sun-god  makes  his  dwelling, 

Lame  the  Romans  crested  legions 
O'er  the  deep,  round  Britain  swelling. 

The  wave  grew  dazzling  as  he  passed. 

With  light  from  spear  and  helmet  cast  ; 

And  sounds  in  every  rtxshing  blast 
Of  a  concjueror's  inarch  were  telling. 

But  his  eagle's  royal  pinion, 
Bowing  earth  beneath  its  glory, 

Could  not  shadow  with  dominion 
Our  wild  seas  and  mountains  hoary  I 


To  float  in  light  through  softer  skies  ; 
Oh  I  chainless  winds  of  heaven  arise  ! 
Bear  a  vanquished  world  the  story  I 

Lords  of  earth  !  to  Rome  returning, 
Tell  how  Britain  combat  wages. 

How  Caswallon's  soul  is  burnmg 
When  the  storm  of  battle  rages  ! 

And  ye  that  shrine  high  deeds  in  song, 

O  holy  and  immortal  throng  ! 

The  brightness  of  his  name  prolong, 
As  a  torch  to  stream  through  ages  ! 
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HOWEL'S  SONG. 

[Howcl  ab  Einion  Llygliw  was  a  distinguished  bard  of  the  fourteenth  century.  A  beautiful 
poem,  addressed  by  him  to  ^I^•fanwy  Vychan,  a  celebrated  beauty  of  those  times,  is  still  preserved 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  Welsh  bards.  The  ruins  of  Myfanwy's  residence.  Castle  Dinas  Bran, 
may  yet  be  traced  on  a  high  hill  near  Llangollen.] 

O  fair  as  Ocean's  curling  foam  ! 
Lo  !  with  the  balmy  hour  I  come — 
The  hour  that  brings  the  wanderer  home, 
The  weary  to  repose  I 

Haste  !  on  each  moimtain's  darkening  crest 
The  glow  hath  died,  the  shadows  rest, 
The  twilight  star  on  Deva's  breast 

Gleams  tremulously  bright  ; 
Speed  for  Myfam^TS  bower  on  high  ! 
Though  scorn  may  wound  me  from  her  eye, 
Oh  !  better  by  the  sun  to  die, 

Than  live  in  rayless  night ! 


Press  on,  my  steed  !  I  bear  the  swell 
Of  Valle  Crucis'  vesper-bell, 
Sweet  floating  from  the  holy  dell 

O'er  woods  and  waters  round. 
Perchance  the  maid  I   ove,  e'en  now, 
From  Dinas  Bran's  majestic  brow, 
Looks  o'er  the  fairy  wcrid  below, 

And  listens  to  the  sound  I 

I  feel  her  presence  on  the  scene  ! 
The  summer  air  is  more  serene, 
The  deep  woods  wave  in  richer  green, 
The  wave  more  gently  flows  ! 


THE  MOUNTAIN  FIRES. 

["The  custom  retained  in  Wales  of  lighting  tires  [Coelcerthi]  on  November  eve,  is  said  to  be  a 
traditional  memorial  of  the  massacre  of  the  British  chiefs  by  Hengist,  on  Salisbury-  plain.  The 
practice  is,  however,  of  older  date,  and  had  reference  originally  to  the  Alban  Elved,  or  new- 
year.  " — Cantbro-Britcn. 

^\^len  these  fires  are  kindled  on  the  mountains,  and  seen  through  the  darkness  of  a  stormy 
night,  casting  a  red  and  fitful  glare  over  heath  and  rock,  their  effect  is  strikingly  picturesque.] 


Light  the  hills  !  till  heaven  is  glowing 

As  with  some  red  meteor's  rays  ! 
VN'inds  of  night,  though  rudely  blowing, 

Shall  but  fan  the  beacon-blaze. 
Light  the  hills  !  till  flames  are  streaming 

From  Yr  W'yddfa's  sovereign  steep,* 
To  the  waves  round  Mona  gleaming, 

Where  the  Roman  tracked  the  deep  ! 

Be  the  mountain  watch-fires  heightened, 
Pile  them  to  the  stormy  sky  ! 

Till  each  torrent-wave  is  brightened, 
Kindling  as  it  rashes  by. 


Now  each  rock,  the  mist's  high  dwelling, 
Xowers  in  reddening  hght  sublime  ; 

Heap  the  flames  !  around  them  telling 
Tales  of  Cambria's  elder  time. 

Thus  our  sires,  the  fearless-heartecl. 

Many  a  solemn  \igil  kept. 
When,  in  ages  long  departed. 

O'er  the  noble  dead  they  wept. 
In  the  winds  we  hear  their  voices — 

"  Sons  !  though  yours  a  brighter  lot. 
When  the  mountain-land  rejoices. 

Be  her  mighty  unforgot !" 


ERYRI  WEN. 

["  Snowdon  was  held  as  sacred  by  the  Aiicienl  Briioiis,  as  Parnassus  was  by  the  Greeks,  anJ 
Ida  by  the  Cretans.  It  is  still  said,  that  whosoever  slept  upon  Snowdon  would  wake  inspired,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  taken  a  nap  on  the  hill  of  Apollo.  The  Welsh  had  always  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  the  tract  of  Snowdon.  Our  princes  had,  in  addition  to  their  title,  that  of  Lord  o/ 
Snowdon." — Penn.^nt.] 


Theirs  was  no  dream,  O  monarch  hill. 
With  heaven's  own  azure  crov.ned  ! 

Who  called  thee — what  thou  shall  be  still. 
White  Snowdon  1 — holy  ground. 


I  They  tabled  not,  thy  sons  who  told 

Of  the  dread  power  enshrined 
;  Within  thy  cloudy  mantle's  fold, 
1     And  on  thy  rushing  wind  I 


•  Yr  Wyddfa,  the  Welsh  name  of  Snowdon,  said  to  me^n  the  conspicuous  place,  or  obrect. 
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It  shadowed  o'er  thy  silent  height, 

It  filled  thy  chainless  air, 
Deep  thoughts  of  majesty  and  mighi 

For  ever  breathing  there. 

Nor  hath  it  fled  !  the  awful  spell 

Yet  holds  unbroken  sway, 
As  when  on  that  wild  rock  it  fell 

Where  Merddin  Emyrs  lay  I 

Though  from  their  stormy  haunts  of  yore 
Thine  eagles  long  have  flown, 


As  proud  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soar 
Yet  from  thy  mountain-throne  ! 

Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  slreaiTJi' 
And  make  the  snows  thy  crest  ! 

The  sunlight  of  immortal  dreams 
Around  thee  still  shall  rest. 

Eryri  !*  temple  of  the  bard  ! 

And  fortress  of  the  free  ! 
'Midst  rocks  which  heroes  died  to  guard, 

Their  spirit  dwells  with  thee  I 


CHANT  OF  THE  BARDS  BEFORE  THEIR  MASSACRE  BY  EDWARD  I 

Raise  ye  the  sword  !  let  the  death-stroke  be  given  ; 
Oh  !  swift  may  it  fall  as  the  lightning  of  heaven  ! 
So  shall  our  spirits  be  free  as  our  strains — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  languish  in  chains  1 

Have  ye  not  trampled  our  country's  bright  crest  ? 
Are  heroes  reposing  in  death  on  her  breast  ? 
Red  with  their  blood  do  her  mountain-streams  flow. 
And  think  ye  that  still  we  would  linger  below  ? 

Rest,  ye  brave  dead  !  'midst  the  hills  of  your  sires, 
Qh  !  who  would  not  slumber  when  freedom  expires? 
Lonely  and  voiceless  your  halls  must  remain — 
The  children  of  song  may  not  breathe  in  the  chain  I 


THE  DYING  BARD'S  PROPHECY. 

"  All  is  not  lost — the  unconquerable  will 
And  courage  aever  to  submit  or  yield." — Miltoh. 


The  hall  of  harps  is  lone  to-night, 
And  cold  the  chieftain's  hearth  : 

It  hath  no  mead,  it  hath  no  light ; 
No  voice  of  melody,  no  sound  of  mirth. 

The  bow  lies  broken  on  the  floor 

Whence  the  free  step  is  gone  ; 
The  pilgrim  turns  him  from  the  door, 

Where  minstrel-blood  hath  stained   the 
threshold  stone. 

"And  I,  too,  go  :  my  wound  is  deep, 

My  brethren  long  have  died  ; 
Yet,  ere  my  soul  grow  dark  with  sleep. 

Winds  !  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone 
of  pride  I 

'  Bear  it  where,  on  his  battle-plain. 

Beneath  the  setting  sun, 
He  counts  my  country's  noble  slain — 
Say  to  him — Saxon,  think  not  a//  is  won. 


"Thou  hast  laid  low  the  warrior's  head, 
The  minstrel's  chainless  hand  : 

Dreamer  !  that  numberest  with  the  dead 
The  burning  spirit  of  the  mountain-land  1 

"Think'st   thou,    because   the   song   hat! 
ceased, 

The  soul  of  song  is  flown  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  woke  to  crown  the  feast. 

It  hved  beside  the  ruddy  hearth  alone? 

"  No  I  by  our  wrongs,  and  by  our  blood  I 

We  leave  it  pure  and  free  ; 
Though    hushed    awhile,    that    sounding 
flood 

Shall  roll  in  joy  through  ages  yet  to  be. 

"We  leave  it  'midst  our  country's  woe— 

The  birthright  of  her  breast  ; 
We  leave  it  as  we  leave  the  snow, 

Bright  and  eternal  on  Eryri's  cresi. 


Ervri.  Welih  nainte  for  tb-*  Snowdon  mountainx 
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'  We  leave  it  ^-ith  our  fame  to  dwell 

Upon  our  children's  breath  ; 
Our  voice  in  theirs  through  time  shall  swell — 
The  bard  hath  gifts  of  prophecy  from 
death." 


He  dies  ;  but  yet  tie  mountains  stand, 

Yet  sweeps  the  tcrrent's  tide  ; 
And  this  is  yet  Amurin's*  land — 

Winds  !  bear  the  spoiler  one  more  tone 
of  pride  I 


THE  ROCK  OF  CADER  I  ORIS. 

(It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Welsh  bards,  that  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  Cader  Idris  is 
jn  excavation  resembling  a  couch  ;  and  that  whoever  should  pass  a  night  in  that  hollow,  would  bc 
found  in  the  morning  either  dead,  in  a  frenzy,  or  endowed  with  the  highest  poetical  inspiration.] 

I  LAY  on  that  rock  where  the  storms  have  their  dwelhng, 

The  birthplace  of  phantoms,  the  home  of  the  cloud  ; 
Around  it  for  ever  deep  music  is  swelling, 

The  voice  of  the  mountain-wind,  solemn  and  loud. . 
Twas  a  midnight  of  shadows  all  fitfully  streaming. 

Of  wild  waves  and  breezes,  that  mingled  their  moan  ; 
Of  dim  shrouded  stars,  as  from  gulfs  faintly  gleaming  ; 

And  I  met  the  dread  gloom  of  its  grandeur  alone. 

I  lay  there  in  silence — a  spirit  came  o'er  me  ; 

Man's  tongue  hath  no  language  to  speak  what  I  saw ; 
Things  glorious,  unearthly,  passed  floating  before  me. 

And  my  heart  almost  fainted  with  rapture  and  awe, 
I  viewed  the  dread  beings  around  us  that  hover, 

Though  veiled  by  the  mists  of  mortality's  breath  ; 
And  I  called  upon  darkness  the  vision  to  cover. 

For  a  strife  was  within  me  of  madness  and  death. 

I  saw  them — the  powers  of  the  wind  and  the  ocean, 

The  rush  of  whose  pinion  bears  onward  the  storms  ; 
Like  the  sweep  of  the  white  rolhng  wave  was  their  motiop— 

I  /e/t  their  dim  presence,  but  knew  not  their  forms  1 
I  saw  them — the  mighty  of  ages  departed — 

The  dead  were  around  me  that  night  on  the  hill : 
From  their  eyes,  as  they  passed,  a  cold  radiance  they  darted, 

There  was  hght  on  my  soul,  but  my  heart's  blood  was  chili 

I  saw  what  man  looks  on,  and  dies — but  my  spirit 

Was  strong,  and  triumphantly  lived  through  that  hour  ; 
And,  as  from  the  grave,  I  awoke  to  inherit 

A  flame  all  immortal,  a  voice,  and  a  power  ! 
Day  burst  on  that  rock  with  the  purple  cloud  crested, 

And  high  Cader  Idris  rejoiced  in  the  sun  ; — 
But  oh  1  what  new  glory  all  nature  invested, 

When  the  sense  which  gives  soul  to  her  beauty  was  won  1 


•  .ATieunii,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Welsh  bardi. 
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THE  SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA. 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM.. 

Judicio  ha  dado  esta  no  vista  hazana 
Del  valor  que  en  los  siglos  venideros 
Tendran  los  Hijos  de  la  fiierte  Esp^iU, 
Hijos  de  tal  padres  herederos. 

Hall5  sola  en  Numancia  todo  quanto 

Debe  con  justo  titulo  cantarse, 

Y  lo  que  puede  dar  materia  al  canto. 

Numancia  </<■  Cervanibs. 


The  history  of  Spain  records  two  instances  of  the  severe  and  self-devoting  heroism 
vvhich  forms  the  subject  of  the  following  dramatic  poem.  The  first  of  these  occurred  at 
the  siege  of  Tarifa,  which  was  defended  in  1294  for  Sancho,  King  of  Castile,  during  the 
rebellion  of  his  brother  Don  Juan,  by  Guzman,  sumamed  the  Good.*  The  second  is 
related  of  Alonso  Lopez  de  Texeda,  who,  until  his  garrison  had  been  utterly  disabled 
by  pestilence,  maintained  the  city  of  Zamora  for  the  children  of  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel, 
against  the  forces  of  Henrique  of  Trastamara.f 

Impressive  as  were  the  circumstances  which  distinguished  both  these  memorable 
sieges,  it  appeared  to  the  author  of  the  following  pages  that  a  deeper  interest,  as  well  as 
a  stronger  colour  of  nationality,  might  be  imparted  to  the  scenes  in  which  she  has  feebly 
attempted  "to  describe  high  passions  and  high  actions;"  by  connecting  a  religious 
feeling  with  the  patriotism  and  high-minded  loyalty  which  has  thus  been  proved  "faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  by  surrounding  her  ideal  dramatis  personne  with  recollections 
derived  from  the  heroic  legends  of  Spanish  chivalry.  She  has,  for  this  reason,  employed 
tlie  agency  of  imaginary  characters,  and  fixed  upon  "Valencia  del  Cid"  as  the  scene  tc 
give  them 

"  A  local  habitation  and  a  name" 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Alvar  GONZAT.r.2     ....  Govtrnor  of  Valencia. 

ALl-HONSO) His  Sons. 

Carlos      ) 

Hf.rnandk/.   .  A  Priest. 

\A  MooHsk  Prince,  Chief  of  the  Armj 

ABDULLAH  J  besieginf^  Valencia. 

Gakcias  a  Spanish  Knii^hi. 

Elmina  .  Wife  to  Gontalet. 

XlMKNA  .  Her  Dauf^hter. 

Therks.'i An  Attendant. 

Citizens,  Soldien,  Attendants,  b'C 


*  See  Qiiintana's  "  Vidas  de  Espanoles  celebrcs,"  p.  5^ 
tS«e  th«  Preface  to  Soulhev's  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid." 
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SCENE  I. — Room  in  a  Palace  of  VaU/tcui. 
XiMENA  singing  to  a  lute. 

Ballad. 

■  '•  Thou  hast  not  been  with  a  festal  throng. 
At  the  pouring  of  the  wine  ; 
Men  bear  not  from  the  Hall  of  Song 
A  mien  so  dark  as  thine  ! 

There's  blood  upon  thy  shield, 
There's  dust  upon  thy  plume, — 
Thou  hast  brought,  from  some  disastrous  field. 
That  brow  of  wrath  and  gloom  i 

"•  And  is  there  blood  upon  my  shield? — 
Maiden  1  it  well  may  be  ! 
We  have  sent  the  streams  from  our  battle-field; 
All  darkened  to  the  sea  1 
We  have  given  the  founts  a  stain- 
'Midst  their  woods  of  ancient  pine  , 
And  the  ground  is  wet — but  not  with  T%iA\ 
Deep-dyed — but  not  with  wine  1 

•  The  ground  is  wet — but  not  with  rain — 
We  have  been  in  war  array, 
And  the  noblest  blood  of  Christian  Spain 
Hath  bathed  her  soil  to-day. 
I  have  seen  the  strong  man  die. 
And  the  stripling  meet  his  fate, 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by, 
In  the  Roncesvalles"  Strait. 

■-  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 
There  are  helms  and  lances  cleft ; 
And  they  that  moved  at  mom  elate 
On  a  bed  of  heath  are  left 

There's  many  a  fair  young  face, 
Wbich  the  war-steed  hath  gone  o'er , 
At  many  a  board  there  is  kept  a  place 
For  those  that  come  no  more  I" 

'*  Alas  1  for  love, — for  woman's  breast, 
If  woe  Uke  this  must  be  ! 
Hast  thou  seen  a  youth  with  an  eagle  crest, 
And  a  white  plume  waWng  free  ? 
With  his  proud  quick-flashing  eye, 
And  his  mien  of  knightly  state  ? 
Doth  he  come  from  where  the  swords  tiasheU  hig^:. 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait?" 

"  In  the  gloomy  Roncesvalles'  Strait 
I  saw  and  marked  him  well ; 
For  nobly  on  his  steed  he  sate, 
When  the  pride  of  manhood  fell  1  — 
But  it  is  not  youth  which  turns 
From  the  field  of  spears  again  ; 
For  the  boy's  high  heart  too  wildly  b-im?. 
Till  it  rests  amidst  the  slain  f 
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'•  Tliou  canst  not  say  that  he  lies  low— 
The  lovely  and  the  brave  ! 
Oh  1  none  could  look  on  his  joyous  brow, 
And  think  upon  the  grave  ! 
Dark,  dark  perchance  the  day 
Hath  been  with  valour's  fate. 
But  he  is  on  his  homeward  way, 

From  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait  i" 

•  There  is  dust  upon  his  joyous  brow, 
And  o'er  his  graceful  head  ; 
And  the  war-horse  will  not  wake  him  now 
Though  it  bruise  his  greensward  bed  ! 
I  have  seen  the  stripling  die, 
And  the  strong  man  meet  his  fate, 
Where  the  mountain-winds  go  sounding  by, 
In  the  Roncesvalles'  Strait !" 

Elmina  enters. 

him.  Your  songs  are  not  as  those  of  other  days, 
Mine  own  Ximena  !— Where  is  now  the  young 
And  buoyant  spirit  of  the  mom,  which  once 
Breathed  in  your  spring-like  melodies,  and  woke 
Joy's  echo  from  all  hearts  ? 

Xi7n.  My  mother,  this 
Is  not  the  free  air  of  our  mountain-wilds  ; 
And  these  are  not  the  halls,  wherein  my  voice 
First  poured  those  gladdening  strains. 

Elm.  Alas  1  thy  heart 
(I  see  it  well)  doth  sicken  for  the  pure, 
Free- wandering  breezes  of  the  joyous  hills, 
Where  thy  young  brothers,  o'er  the  rock  and  heath. 
Bound  in  glad  boyhood,  e'en  as  torrent-streams 
Leap  brightly  from  the  heights.     Had  we  not  been 
Within  these  walls  thus  suddenly  begirt. 
Thou  shouldst  have  tracked  ere  now,  with  step  as  light 
Their  wild  wood-paths. 

Xim.  I  would  not  but  have  shared 
These  hours  of  woe  and  peril,  though  the  deep 
And  solemn  feelings  wakening  at  their  voice, 
Claim  all  the  wrought-up  spirft  to  themselves. 
And  will  not  blend  with  mirth.     The  storm  doth  hush 
All  floating  whispery  sounds,  all  bird-notes  wild 
O'  the  summer-forest,  filling  earth  and  heaven 
With  its  own  awful  music. — And  'tis  well  ! 
Should  not  a  hero's  child  be  trained  to  hear 
The  trumpet's  blast  unstartkd,  and  to  look 
In  the  fixed  face  of  Death  without  dismay  ? 

Elm.  Woe  I  woe  1  that  aught  so  gentle  and  so  youag 
Should  thus  be  called  to  stand  i'  the  tempest's  path, 
And  bear  the  token  and  the  hue  of  death 
On  a  bright  soul  so  soon  I  I  had  not  shrunk 
From  mine  own  lot,  but  thou,  my  child,  shouldst  mow 
As  a  light  breeze  of  ln-aven.  through  summer-bowers, 
And  not  o'er  foaming  billows.     We  are  fallen 
On  dark  and  evil  days  ! 

Xim.  Ay,  days,  that  wake 
All  to  their  tasks  I— Youth  may  not  ioiier  now 
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In  the  green  walks  of  spring  ;  and  womanhood 
Is  summoned  unto  conflicts,  heretofore 
The  lot  of  warrior-souls.     But  we  will  take 
Our  toils  upon  us  nobly  !     Strength  is  bom 
In  the  deep  silence  of  long-suffering  hearts  ; 
Not  amidst  joy. 

£/m.  Hast  thou  some  secret  woe 
That  thus  thou  speak'st  ? 

Xtm.  What  sorrow  should  be  mine, 
Unknown  to  thee  ? 

Elm.  Alas  !  the  baleful  air 
Wherewith  the  pestilence  in  darkness  walks 
Through  the  devoted  city,  Uke  a  blight 
Amidst  the  rose-tints  of  thy  cheek  hath  fallen, 
And  WTOught  an  early  withering  ! — Thou  hast  crossed 
The  paths  of  Death,  and  ministered  to  those 
O'er  whom  his  shadow  rested,  till  thine  eye 
Hath  changed  its  glancing  sunbeam  for  a  still 
Deep,  solemn  radiance,  and  thy  brow  hath  caught 
A  wild  and  high  expression,  which  at  times 
Fades  untu  desolate  calmness,  most  unUke 
WTiat  youth's  bright  mien  should  wear.     My  gentle  cJiiId  . 
I  look  on  thee  in  fear  ! 

Xim.  Thou  hast  no  cause 
To  fear  for  me.     WTien  the  wild  clash  of  sted, 
And  the  deep  tambour,  and  the  heavy  step 
Of  armed  men,  break  on  our  morning  dream?  , 
When,  hour  by  hour,  the  noble  and  the  brave 
Are  falUng  round  us,  and  we  deem  it  much 
To  give  them  funeral  rites,  and  call  them  blest 
If  the  good  sword,  in  its  own  stormy  hour. 
Hath  done  its  work  upon  them,  ere  disease 
Hath  chilled  their  fiery  blood  ;•   -it  is  no  time 
For  the  light  mien  wherewith,  in  happier  hours, 
We  trod  the  woodland  mazes,  when  young  leaves 
Were  whispering  in  the  gale.  —  My  father  comes — 
Oh  !  speak  of  me  no  more  !     I  would  not  shade 
His  princely  aspect  with  a  thought  less  high 
Than  his  proud  duties  claim. 

Gonzalez  enters. 

Elm.   My  noble  lord  ! 
Welcome  from  this  day's  toil  I — It  is  the  hour 
WTiose  shadows,  as  they  deepen,  bring  repose 
Unto  all  weary  men  ;  and  wilt  not  thou 
Free  thy  mailed  bosom  from  the  corslet's  weight. 
To  rest  at  fall  of  eve  ? 

Gon.  There  may  be  rest 
For  the  tired  peasant,  when  the  vesper-bell 
Doth  send  him  to  his  cabin,  and  beneath 
His  \ine  and  olive,  he  may  sit  at  eve, 
Watching  his  children's  sport :  but  unto  /lim 
Who  keeps  the  watch-place  on  the  mountain  height. 
When  Heaven  lets  loose  the  storms  that  chasten  re?.!ms 
— Who  speaks  of  rest  ? 

Xim.  My  father,  shall  I  fill 
The  wine-cup  for  thy  hps,  or  bring  the  lute 
Whose  sounds  thou  lovest  ? 
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Gon.  If  there  be  strains  of  power 
To  rouse  a  spirit  which  in  triumphant  sconi 
May  cast  off  nature  s  feebleness,  and  hold 
Its  proud  career  unshackled,  dashing  down 
Tears  and  fond  thoughts  to  earth— give  voice  to  tho%  ; 
\  have  need  of  such,  Ximena  !— we  must  hear 
lio  melting  music  now. 
Xim.  1  know  all  high 
Heroic  ditties  of  the  elder  time, 
Sung  by  the  mountain-Christians,  in  the  holds 
Of  th'  everlasting  hills,  whose  snows  yet  bear 
The  print  of  Freedom's  step  ;  and  all  wild  strains 
Wherein  the  dark  serranos*  teach  the  rocks 
And  the  pine  forests  deeply  to  resound 
The  praise  of  later  champions.     Wouldst  thou  hear 
The  war-song  of  thine  ancestor,  the  Cid  ? 

Gon.  Ay,  speak  of  him  ;  for  in  that  name  is  power, 
Such  as  might  rescue  kingdoms  t     Speak  of  him  1 
We  are  his  children  !    They  that  can  look  back 
r  th'  annals  of  their  house  on  such  a  name, 
How  should  they  take  dishonour  by  the  hand, 
And  o'er  the  threshold  of  their  father's  halL« 
First  lead  her  as  a  guest  ? 
Elm.  Oh,  why  is  this  ? 
How  my  heart  sinks  ! 

Gon.  It  must  not  fail  thee  >'£/, 
Daughter  of  heroes  ! — thine  inheritance 
Is  strength  to  meet  all  conflicts.     Thou  canst  nurcbe? 
In  thy  long  line  of  glorious  ancestry 
Men,  the  bright  offering  of  whose  blood  hath  mads 
The  ground  it  bathed  e'en  as  an  altar,  whence 
High  thoughts  shall  rise  for  ever.     Bore  they  not, 
'Midst  flame  and  sword,  their  witness  of  the  Cross, 
With  its  victorious  inspiration  girt 
As  with  a  conqueror's  robe,  till  th'  infidel 
O'erawed,  shrank  back  before  them  ?— Ay,  the  earth 
Doth  call  them  martyrs,  but  their  agonies 
Were  of  a  moment,  tortures  whose  brief  aim 
Was  to  destroy,  within  whose  powers  and  scope 
Lay  nought  but  dust.— And  earth  doth  call  them  martyri ! 
Why,  Heaven  but  claimed  their  blood,  their  lives,  and  not 
The  things  which  grow  as  tendrils  round  their  hearts  ; 
No,  not  their  children  1 

Elm.  Mean'st  thou? — know'st  thou  aught  ?— 
1  cannot  utter  it— My  sons  1  my  sons  1 
Is  it  of  them  ?— Oh  I  wouldst  thou  speak  of  them  / 
Gon.  A  mother's  heart  divineth  but  too  well ! 
Elm.  Speak,  I  adjure  thee  I— T  can  bear  it  ail— 
Wlierc  are  my  children  ? 

Gon.  In  the  Moorish  camp 
Whose  lines  have  girt  the  city. 

Xim.  Hut  they  hve  ? 
—All  is  not  lost,  my  mothn  I 
Elm.  Say,  they  hve. 
Gon.  Klmina,  still  they  Xxvt, 


*  "  Serranos,"  mountaineer* 
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Elm.   But  captives  ! — They 
Whom  my  fond  heart  had  imaged  to  itself 
Bounding  from  cliff  to  cliff  amidst  the  wilds 
Where  the  rock-eagle  seemed  not  more  secure 
In  its  rejoicing  freedom  ! — And  my  boys 
Are  captives  with  the  Moor  ! — Oh  !  how  was  this  ? 

Gon.  Alas  !  our  brave  Alphonso,  in  the  pride 
Of  boyish  daring,  left  our  mountain-lialls. 
With  his  young  brother,  eager  to  behold 
The  face  of  noble  war.     Thence  on  their  way 
Were  the  rash  wanderers  captured. 

Eim.  'Tis  enough. — 
And  when  shall  they  be  ransomed  ? 

Gon.  There  is  asked 
A  ransom  far  too  high. 

£lm.  What !  have  we  wealth 
W^hich  might  redeem  a  monarch,  and  our  sons 
The  while  wear  fetters? — Take  thou  all  for  them, 
And  we  will  cast  our  worthless  grandeur  from  us, 
As  'twere  a  cumbrous  robe  ! — Why,  tkou  art  oue 
To  whose  high  nature  pomp  hath  ever  been 
But  as  the  plumage  to  a  warrior's  helm, 
Worn  or  thrown  off  as  lightly.     And  for  mc, 
Thou  knowest  not  how  serenely  I  could  take 
The  peasant's  lot  upon  me,  so  my  heart, 
Amidst  its  deep  affections  undisturbed. 
May  dwell  in  silence. 

Xzm.   Father  !  doubt  thou  not 
But  we  will  bind  ourselves  to  poverty. 
With  glad  devotedness,  if  this,  but  this. 
May  win  them  back, — Distrust  us  not,  my  father, 
We  can  bear  all  things. 

Gon.  Can  ye  bear  disgrace? 

Xim.  We  were  not  />orn  for  this. 

Gon.  No,  thou  sayest  well  I 
Hold  to  that  lofty  faith. — My  wife,  my  child  •■ 
Hath  earth  no  treasures  richer  than  the  gems 
Tom  from  her  secret  caverns  ?— If  by  them 
Chains  may  be  riven,  then  let  the  captive  spring 
Rejoicing  to  the  light  ! — But  he,  for  whom 
Freedom  and  hfe  may  but  be  worn  with  shame, 
Hath  nought  to  do,  save  fearlessly  to  fix 
His  steadfast  look  on  the  majestic  heavens, 
And  proudly  die  ! 

E/m.  Gonzalez,  who  must  die  ? 

Gon.  [hurriedly).  They  on  whose  lives  a  fearful  prict:  is  set, 
But  to  be  paid  by  treason  ! — Is't  enough? 
Or  must  I  yet  seek  words  ? 

Elm.  That  look  saith  more  ! 
Thou  canst  not  mean 

Gon.  I  do  I  why  dwells  there  not 
Power  in  a  glance  to  speak  it  ?  they  must  die  ' 
They — must  their  names  be  told — Our  sons  must  die 
Unless  I  yield  the  city  ! 

Xim.  Oh  !  look  up  I 
My  mother,  sink  not  thus  ! — Until  tha  grave 
Shut  from  our  sight  its  victims,  there  is  hope.  [not  theirs  ! 

Elm.    [in    a  low  voice),     \\niose  knell  was  in   the  breeze?  No.  no, 
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Whose  was  the  blessed  voice  that  spoke  of  hope  ? 
—And  there  is  hope  \—l  will  not  be  subdued— 
1  will  not  hear  a  whisper  of  despair  ! 
For  Nature  is  all-powerful,  and  her  breath 
Moves  like  a  quickening  spirit  o'er  the  depths 
Within  a  father's  heart.— Thou  too,  Gonzaler, 
Wilt  tell  me  there  is  hope  ? 

Gon.  (solemnly).  Hope  but  in  Him 
WTio  bade  the  patriarch  lay  his  fair  young  son 
Bound  on  the  shrine  of  sacrifice,  and  when 
The  bright  steel  quivered  in  the  father's  hand 
Just  raised  to  strike,  sent  forth  His  awful  voice 
Through  the  still  clouds,  and  on  the  breathless  air, 
Commanding  to  withhold  !— Earth  has  no  hope  : 
It  rests  with  Him. 

£/m.   Thou  canst  not  tell  me  this  ! 
Thou  father  of  my  sons  ;  within  whose  hands 
Doth  lie  thy  children's  fate. 

Gon.  If  there  have  been 
Men  in  whose  bosoms  Nature's  voice  hath  made 
Its  accents  as  the  solitary  sound 
Of  an  o'erpowering  torrent,  silencing 
Th'  austere  and  yet  divine  remonstrances 
Whispered  by  faith  and  honour,  hft  thy  hands. 
And,  to  that  Heaven  which  arms  the  brave  with  strength, 
Pray,  that  the  father  of  thy  sons  may  ne'er 
Be  thus  found  wanting  I 

Elm.  Then  their  doom  is  sealed  ? 
Thou  wilt  not  save  thy  children  ? 

Gon.  Hast  thou  cause. 
Wife  of  my  youth  !  to  deem  it  lies  within 
The  bounds  of  possible  things,  that  I  should  link 
My  name  to  that  wfoxd— traitor  ?— They  that  sleep 
On  their  proud  battle-fields,  thy  sires  and  mine, 
Died  not  for  this  ! 

Elm.  Oh,  cold  and  hard  of  heart  i 
Thou  shouldst  be  born  for  empire,  since  thy  soul 
Thus  lightly  from  all  human  bonds  can  free 
Its  haughty  llight  !— Men  !  men  !  too  much  is  youiS 
Of  vantage  :  ye,  that  with  a  sound,  a  breath, 
A  shadow,  thus  can  fill  the  desolate  space 
Of  rooted  up  aifections,  o'er  whose  void 
Our  yearning  hearts  must  wither  I     So  it  is. 
Dominion  must  be  won  1— Nay,  leave  me  not— 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  must  be  heard  1 
Heaven  hath  given  power  to  mortal  agony 
As  to  the  elements  in  their  hour  of  might 
And  mastery  o'er  creation  I— Who  shall  dare 
To  mock  that  fearful  strength  ?— I  must  be  iieard  1 
Give  me  my  sons  1 

Gon.  That  they  may  live  to  hide 
With  covering  hands  th'  indignant  flush  of  shamo 
On  their  young  brows,  when  men  shall  speak  of  him 
They  called  their  father  I— Was  the  oath,  whereby, 
On  th'  altar  of  my  faith,  I  bound  myself, 
With  an  unswerving  spirit  to  maintain 
This  free  and  Christian  city  for  my  G^jd 
And  for  my  king,  a  writing  traced  on  sand  ? 
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That  passionate  tears  should  wash  it  from  the  eartii, 

Or  e'en  the  Ufe-drops  of  a  bleeding  heart 

Efface  it,  as  a  billow  sweeps  away 

The  last  light  vessel's  wake  ? — Then  never  more 

Let  man's  deep  vows  be  trusted ! — though  enforced 

By  all  th'  appeals  of  high  remembrances, 

And  silent  claims  o'  th'  sepulchres,  wherein 

His  fathers  with  their  stainless  glory  sleep. 

On  their  good  swords  !  Thinkst  thou  /  feel  no  pangs  ^ 

He  that  hath  given  me  sons,  doth  know  the  heart 

Whose  treasure  she  recalls. — Of  this  no  more. 

'Tis  vain.     I  tell  thee  that  th'  inviolate  cross 

Still,  from  our  ancient  temples,  must  look  up 

Through  the  blue  heavens  of  Spain,  though  at  its  fool 

I  perish,  with  my  race.     Thou  darest  not  ask 

That  I,  the  son  of  warriors — men  who  died 

To  fix  it  on  that  proud  supremacy — 

Should  tear  the  sign  of  our  victorious  faith 

From  its  high  place  of  sunbeams,  for  the  Moor 

In  impious  joy  to  trample  ! 
Elm.  Scorn  me  not 

In  mine  extreme  of  misery  ! — Thou  art  strong — 

Thy  heart  is  not  as  mine. — My  brain  grows  wild  ; 

I  know  not  what  I  ask  1 — And  yet  'twere  but 

Anticipating  fate — since  it  must  fall. 

That  cross  muU  fall  at  last  1  There  is  no  power, 

No  hope  Nvithin  this  city  of  the  grave, 

To  keep  its  place  on  high.     Her  sultry  air 

Breathes  heavily  of  death,  her  warriors  sink 

Beneath  their  ancient  banners,  ere  the  Moor 

Hath  bent  his  bow  against  them  ;  for  the  sliaft 

Of  pestilence  flies  more  swiftly  to  its  mark 

Than  the  arrow  of  the  desert.     E'en  the  skies 

O'erhang  the  desolate  splendour  of  her  domes 

With  an  ill  omen's  aspect,  shaping  forth. 

From  the  dull  clouds,  wild  menacing  forms  and  signs 

Foreboding  ruin.     Man  might  be  withstood. 

But  who  shall  cope  with  famine  and  disease, 

When  leagued  with  armed  foes? — WTiere  now  the  aid, 

Where  the  long-promised  lances  of  Castile  ?— 

We  are  forsaken,  in  our  utmost  need. 

By  Heaven  and  earth  forsaken  I 
Gon.  If  this  be, 

(And  yet  I  will  not  deem  it)  we  must  fall 

As  men  that  in  severe  devotedness 

Have  chosen  their  part,  and  bound  themselves  to  -ieatli, 

Through  high  convicdon  that  their  suffering  land, 

By  the  free  blood  of  mart>Tdom  alone. 

Shall  call  dehverance  down. 
Elm.  Oh  !  I  have  stood 

Beside  thee  through  the  beating  storms  of  life, 

Wkh  the  true  heart  of  unrepining  love. 

As  the  poor  peasant's  mate  doth  cheerily. 
In  the  parched  vineyard,  or  the  har\'est-field, 
Bearing  her  part,  sustain  with  him  the  heat 
And  burden  of  the  day  ; — but  now  the  hour, 
The  heavy  hour  is  come,  when  human  strength 
Sinks  down,  a  toil-worn  pilgrim,  in  the  dust, 
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Owning  that  woe  is  mightier  !— Spare  me  ye! 
This  bitter  cup,  my  husband  ! — Let  not  her. 
The  mother  of  the  lovely,  sit  and  mourn 
In  her  impeopled  home,  a  broken  stem, 
O'er  its  fallen  roses  dying  1 

Gon.  Urge  me  not, 
Thou  that  through  all  sharp  conflicts  hast  been  for.nd 
Worthy  a  brave  man's  love,  oh  1  urge  me  not 
To  guilt,  which  through  the  midst  of  blinding  tears. 
In  its  own  hues  thou  seest  not  !— Death  may  scarce 
Bring  aught  like  this  1 

Elm.  All,  all  thy  gentle  race, 
The  beautiful  beings  that  around  thee  grew, 
Creatures  of  sunshine  !  Wilt  thou  doom  them  all  ? 
—She,  too,  thy  daughter — doth  her  smile  unmarked 
Pass  from  thee,  with  its  radiance,  day  by  day  ? 
Shadows  are  gathering  round  her — seest  thou  not 
The  misty  dimness  of  the  spoiler's  breath 
Hangs  o'er  her  beauty,  and  the  face  which  made 
The  summer  of  our  hearts,  now  doth  but  send, 
With  every  glance,  deep  bodings  through  the  soul 
Telling  of  early  fate, 

Gon.  I  see  a  change 
Far  nobler  on  her  brow  I — She  is  as  one 
Who,  at  the  trumpet's  sudden  call,  hath  risen 
From  the  gay  banquet,  and  in  scorn  cast  dowu 
The  wine-cup,  and  the  garland,  and  the  lute 
Of  festal  hours,  for  the  good  spear  and  helm, 
Beseeming  sterner  tasks.— Her  eye  hath  lost 
The  beam  which  laughed  upon  th'  awakening  heait. 
E'en  as  mom  breaks  o'er  earth.     But  far  within 
Its  full  dark  orb,  a  Ught  hath  sprung,  whose  source 
Lies  deeper  in  the  soul. — And  let  the  torch 
Which  but  illumed  the  glittering  pageant  fade  ; 
The  altar-flame,  i'  th'  sanctuary's  recess, 
Burns  quenchless,  being  of  heaven  ! — She  hath  put  or 
Courage,  and  faith,  and  generous  constancy. 
E'en  as  a  breastplate.— Ay,  men  look  on  her, 
As  she  goes  forth  serenely  to  her  tasks, 
Binding  the  warrior's  wounds,  and  bearing  fresh 
Cool  draughts  to  fevered  lips  ;  they  look  on  her 
Thus  moving  in  her  beautiful  array 
Of  gentle  fortitude,  and  bless  the  fair 
Majestic  vision,  and  unmurmuring  turn 
Unto  their  heavy  toils. 

Elm.  And  seest  thou  not 
In  that  high  faith  and  strong  collectedness. 
A  fearful  inspiration  ?—  They  have  cause 
To  tremble,  who  behold  th'  unearthly  light 
Of  high,  and,  it  may  be,  prophetic  thought, 
Investing  youth  with  grandeur  !— From  the  grave 
It  rises,  on  whose  shadowy  brink  thy  child 
Waits  but  a  father's  hand  to  snatch  her  back 
Into  the  laughing  sunshine.— Kneel  with  me, 
Ximena,  kneel  beside  me,  and  implore 
That  which  a  deeper,  more  prevailing  voice 
Than  ours  doth  ask,  and  will  not  be  denied,— 
His  children's  lived  I 
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Xim.  Alas  I  this  may  not  be, 
Mother  I— I  cannot.  \/ixii  Ximena 

Gon,  My  heroic  child  ! — 
A  terrible  sacrifice  thou  claimst,  O  God, 
From  creatures  in  whose  agonizing  heaits 
Natiire  is  strong  as  death  ! 

Eim.  Is't  thus  in  thine  ? 
Away  ! — what  time  is  given  thee  to  resolve 
On  1— what  I  cannot  utter  ! — Speak,  thou  knowest 
Too  well  what  I  would  say. 

Gon.  Until — ask  not  1 
The  time  is  brief. 

E/m.  Thou  saidst — I  heard  not  right — 

Gon.  The  time  is  brief. 

Elm.  What  I  must  we  burst  all  ties 
Wherewith  the  thrilling  chords  of  life  are  twined  ; 
And,  for  this  task's  fulfilment,  can  it  be 
That  man,  in  his  cold  heartlessness,  hath  dared 
To  number  and  to  mete  us  forth  the  sands 
Of  hours — nay,  moments  ? — WTiy,  the  sentenced  wretciJ, 
He  on  whose  soul  there  rests  a  brother's  blood 
Poured  forth  in  slumber,  is  allowed  more  time 
To  wean  his  turbulent  passions  from  the  world 
His  presence  doth  pollute  1 — It  is  not  thus  I 
We  must  have  Time  to  school  us. 

Gon.  We  have  but 
To  bow  the  head  in  silence,  when  Heaven's  voice 
Calls  back  the  things  we  love. 

Elm.  Love  I  love  I — there  are  soft  smiles  and  gentle  woid?; 
And  there  are  faces,  skilful  to  put  on 
The  look  we  trust  in — and  'tis  mockery  all  1 
— A  faithless  mist,  a  desert-vapour,  wearing 
The  brightness  of  clear  waters,  thus  to  cheat 
The  thirst  that  semblance  kindled  !—  There  is  none, 
In  all  this  cold  and  hollow  world,  no  fount 
Of  deep,  strong,  deathless  love,  save  that  within 
A  mother's  heart. — It  is  but  pride,  wherewith 
To  his  fair  son  the  father's  eye  doth  turn, 
Watching  his  gro^\•th.     Ay,  on  the  boy  he  looks, 
The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path. 
But  as  the  heir  of  his  great  name,  the  young 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well. — And  this  is  love  1 
This  is  man's  love  ! — What  marvel  1 — You  ne'er  mads 
Your  breast  the  pillow  of  his  infancy, 
While  to  the  fulness  of  your  heart's  glad  heavings 
His  fair  cheek  rose  and  fell ;  and  his  bright  hair 
Waved  softly  to  your  breath  ! —  You  ne'er  kept  watdj 
Beside  him,  till  the  last  pale  star  had  set. 
And  mom  all  dazzhng,  as  in  triumph,  broke 
On  your  dim  weary  eye  ;  not  yours  the  face 
Which,  early  faded  through  fond  care  for  him, 
Hung  o'er  his  sleep,  and,  duly  as  Heaven's  light. 
Was  there  to  greet  his  wakening  !     You  ne'er  smoothed 
His  couch,  ne'er  sang  him  to  his  rosy  rest, 
Caught  his  least  whisper,  when  his  voice  from  yours 
Had  learned  soft  utterance  ;  pressed  your  lip  to  his, 
Mrnen  fever  parched  it ;  hushed  his  wa>'\vard  cries. 
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With  patient,  vigilant,  never-wearied  love  1 

No  1  these  are  woman's  tasks  ! — In  these  her  you'.h 

And  bloom  of  cheek,  and  buoyancy  of  heart, 

Steal  from  her  all  unmark'd  ! — My  boys  1  my  boys  I 

Hath  vain  affection  borne  with  all  for  this  ? 

— Why  were  ye  given  me  ? 

Gon.   Is  there  strength  in  man 
Thiis  to  endure  ? — That  thou  couldst  read,  through  all 
Its  depths  of  silent  agony,  the  heart 
Thy  voice  of  woe  doth  rend  ! 

Elm.  Thy  heart  ! — iAjf  heart  ! — Away  I  it  feels  not  /ic^io  / 
But  an  hour  comes  to  tame  the  mighty  man 
Unto  the  infant's  weakness  ;  nor  shall  Heaven 
Spare  you  that  bitter  chastening  ! — May  you  live 
To  be  alone,  when  loneliness  doth  seem 
Most  heavy  to  sustain  ! — For  me,  my  voice 
Of  prayer  and  fruitless  weeping  shall  be  soon 
With  all  forgotten  sounds  ;  my  quiet  place 
Lx)w  with  my  lovely  ones,  and  we  shall  sleep. 
Though  kings  lead  armies  o'er  us,  we  shall  sleep, 
Wrapt  in  earth's  covering  mantle  ! — you  the  while 
Shall  sit  within  your  vast,  forsaken  halls. 
And  hear  the  wild  and  melancholy  winds 
Moan  through  their  drooping  banners,  never  laore 
To  wave  above  your  race.     Ay,  then  call  up 
Shadows — dim  phantoms  from  ancestral  tombs, 
But  all — all  glorious — conquerors,  chieftains,  kings — 
To  people  that  cold  void  ! — And  when  the  strength 
From  your  right  arm  hath  melted,  when  the  blast 
Of  the  shrill  clarion  gives  your  heart  no  more 
A  fiery  wakening  ;  if  at  last  you  pine 
For  the  glad  voices,  and  the  bounding  steps. 
Once  through  your  home  re-echoing,  and  the  clasp 
Of  twining  arms,  and  all  the  joyous  light 
Of  eyes  that  laughed  with  youth,  and  made  your  board 
A  place  of  sunshine  ; — when  those  days  are  come, 
Then  in  your  utter  desolation,  turn 
To  the  cold  world,  the  smiling,  faithless  world. 
Which  hath  swept  past  you  long,  and  bid  it  quench 
Your  soul's  deep  thirst  with /ame  /  \mmona.\  fame  / 
Fame  to  the  sick  of  heart  ! — a  gorgeous  robe, 
A  crown  of  victory,  unto  him  that  dies 
r  tb'  burning  waste,  for  water  1 

Gon.  This  from  i/iee  / 
Now  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  is  poured. 
Elmina — I  forgive  thee  I  [^jr/V  ElLMiNA. 

Aid  me,  Heaven  I 
From  whom  alone  is  power  I — Oh  !  thou  hast  set 
Duties,  so  stem  of  aspect,  in  my  path, 
Tliey  almost,  to  my  startled  gaze,  assume 
Tlie  hue  of  things  less  hallowed  I     Men  have  sunk 
Unhlamed  beneath  such  trials  I — Doth  not  He 
Who  made  us  know  the  limits  of  our  strength  ? 
My  wife  I  my  sons  I — Away  !  I  must  not  pause 
To  ^ivu  my  hcaii  one  inuiucnt  :>  niastcxv  llius  ! 

f£xs/  Gonzalez. 
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SCENE—  The  Aisle  0/ a  Gothic  Church. 
Hernandez,  Garcias,  and  others. 

Her.  The  ntes  are  closed.     Now,  valiant  men,  depart, 
Each  to  his  place — I  may  not  say,  of  rest  ; 
Your  faithful  vigils  for  your  sons  may  win 
What  must  not  be  your  own.     Ye  are  as  those 
Who  sow,  in  peril  and  in  care,  the  seed 
Of  the  fair  tree,  beneath  whose  stately  shade 
They  may  not  sit.     But  blessed  be  they  who  toil 
For  after-days  ! — All  high  ana  holy  thoughts 
Be  with  you,  warriors,  through  the  lingering  hours 
Of  the  night-watch  ! 

Gar.  Ay,  father  !  we  have  need 
Of  high  and  holy  thoughts,  wherewith  to  fence 
Our  hearts  against  despair.     Yet  have  I  been 
From  youth  a  son  of  war.     The  stars  have  looked 
A  thousand  times  upon  my  couch  of  heath. 
Spread  'midst  the  wild  sierras,  by  some  stream 
Whose  dark-red  waves  looked  e'en  as  though  their  source 
Lay  not  in  rocky  caverns,  but  the  veins 
Of  noble  hearts  ;  while  many  a  knightly  crest 
Rolled  with  them  to  the  deep.     And  in  the  years 
Of  my  long  exile  and  captivity, 
With  the  fierce  Arab,  1  have  watched  beneath 
The  still,  pale  shadow  of  some  lonely  palm. 
At  midnight,  in  the  desert ;  while  the  wind 
Swelled  with  the  lion's  roar,  and  heavily 
The  fearfulness  and  might  of  sohtude 
Pressed  on  my  weary  heart. 

Her.   [thoughtfully.)     Thou  little  know'st 
Of  what  is  soUtude  ! — I  tell  thee,  those 
For  whom — in  earth's  remotest  nook — howe'er 
Divided  from  their  path  by  chain  on  chain 
Of  mighty  mountains,  and  the  amplitude 
Of  rolling  seas — there  beats  one  human  heart, 
There  breathes  one  being  unto  whom  their  name 
Comes  with  a  thrilling  and  a  gladdening  sound 
Heard  o'er  the  din  of  life  are  not  alone  ! 
Not  on  the  deep,  nor  in  the  wild,  alone  ; 
For  there  is  that  on  earth  with  which  the\-  hold 
A  brotherhood  of  soul ! — Call  him  alone. 
Who  stands  shut  out  from  this  ! — And  let  not  those 
Whose  homes  are  bright  with  sunshine  and  with  lovv, 
Put  on  the  insolence  of  happiness, 
Glorying  in  that  proud  lot ! — A  lonely  hour 
Is  on  its  way  to  each,  to  all  ;  for  Death 
Knows  no  companionship. 

Gar.  I  have  looked  on  Death 
In  field,  and  storm,  and  flood.     But  never  yet 
Hath  aught  weighed  down  my  spirit  to  a  mood 
Of  sadness,  dreaming  o'er  dark  aug^uries. 
Like  this,  our  watch  by  midnight.     Fearful  things 
Are  gathering  round  us.     Death  upon  the  earthf 
Omens  in  Heaven  !--The  summer-skies  put  forth 
No  clear  bright  stars  above  us,  but  at  times. 
Catching  some  comet's  6f»rv  hue  of  wrath, 
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Marshal  their  clouds  to  armies,  traversing 
Heaven  with  the  rush  of  meteor-steeds,  the  array 
Of  spears  and  banners,  tossing  like  the  pines 
Of  Pyrenean  forests,  when  the  storm 
Doth  sweep  the  mountains. 

Her.  Ay,  last  night  I  too 
Kept  vigil,  gazing  on  the  angry  heavens  ; 
And  I  beheld  the  meeting  and  the  shock 
Of  those  wild  hosts  i'  th'  air,  when,  as  they  cliKcd, 
A  red  and  sultry  mist,  like  that  which  mantles 
The  thunder's  path,  fell  o'er  them.     Then  were  flung 
Through  the  dull  glare,  broad  cloudy  banners  forth, 
And  chariots  seemed  to  whirl,  and  steeds  to  sink, 
Bearing  down  crested  warriors.     But  all  this 
Was  dim  and  shadowy  ; — then  swift  darkness  rushci 
Down  on  th'  unearthly  battle,  as  the  deep 
Swept  o'er  the  Egyptian's  armament — I  looked — 
And  all  that  fiery  field  of  plumes  and  spears 
Was  blotted  from  heaven's  face  I — I  looked  again— 
And  from  the  brooding  mass  of  cloud  leaped  forth 
One  meteor-sword,  which  o'er  the  reddening  sea 
Shook  with  strange  motion,  such  as  earthquakes  give 
Unto  a  rocking  citadel  I — I  beheld, 
And  yet  my  spirit  sank  not. 

Gar,  Neither  deem 
That  mine  hath  blenched. — But  these  arc  sights  and  sounsib 
To  awe  the  firmest. — Knowest  thou  what  we  hear 
At  midnight  from  the  walls? — Were't  but  the  deep 
Barbaric  horn,  or  Moorish  tambour's  peal. 
Thence  might  the  warrior's  heart  catch  impulses. 
Quickening  its  fiery  currents.     But  our  ears 
Are  pierced  by  other  tones.     We  hear  the  knell 
For  brave  men  in  their  noon  of  strength  cut  down, 
And  the  shrill  wail  of  woman,  and  the  dirge 
Faint  swelling  through  the  streets.     Then  e'en  the  air 
Hath  strange  and  fitful  murmurs  of  lament. 
As  if  the  viewless  watchers  of  the  land 
Sighed  on  its  hollow  breezes  ! — To  my  soul, 
The  torrent-nish  of  battle,  with  its  din 
Of  trampling  steeds  and  ringing  panoply, 
Were,  after  these  faint  sounds  of  drooping  woe, 
As  the  free  sky's  glad  music  unto  him 
Who  leaves  a  couch  of  sickness. 

her.   {with  solemnity).   If  to  plunge 
In  the  mid-waves  of  combat,  as  they  bear 
Chargers  and  spearmen  onwards  ;  and  to  make 
A  reckless  bosom's  front  the  buoyant  mark 
On  that  wild  current,  for  ten  thousand  arrows  ; 
\l  thus  to  dare  were  valour's  noblest  aim, 
Lightly  might  fame  be  won  I — but  there  are  things 
Which  ask  a  spirit  of  more  exalted  pitch, 
And  courage  tempered  with  a  holier  fire  ! 
Well  mayst  thou  say,  that  these  are  fearful  times, 
Therefore  be  firm,  be  patient ! — There  is  strengtli, 
And  a  fierce  instinct,  e'en  in  common  souls, 
To  bear  up  manhood  with  a  stormy  joy, 
When  red  swords  meet  in  lit^htning  ! — But  our  task 
Is  more,  and  nobler  ! — We  have  to  endure. 
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And  lo  keep  watch,  and  to  arouse  a  land, 

And  to  defend  an  altar  ! — If  we  fall, 

So  that  our  blood  make  but  the  millionth  part 

Of  Spain's  great  ransom,  we  may  count  it  joy 

To  die  upon  her  bosom,  and  beneath 

The  banner  of  her  faith ! — Tliink  but  on  this, 

And  gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude, 

SufTering,  yet  hoping  all  things — Fare  ye  well. 

Gar.  Father,  farewell.     [Exeunt  GA¥.C\AS  and  hii /cllouyTr: 

Her.  These  men  have  earthly  ties 
And  bondage  on  their  natures  ! — To  the  cause 
Of  God,  and  Spain's  revenge,  they  bring  but  half 
Their  energies  and  hopes.     But  he  whom  Heaveu 
Hath  called  to  be  th'  awakener  of  a  land, 
Should  have  his  soul's  affections  all  absorbed 
In  that  majestic  purpose,  and  press  on 
To  its  fulfilment,  as  a  mountain-bom 
And  mighty  stream,  with  all  its  vassal-rills 
Sweeps  proudly  to  the  ocean,  pausing  not 
To  dally  with  the  flowers. 

Hark  !     What  quicx  stq: 
Comes  hurr)nng  through  the  gloom  at  this  dead  hour  ? 

Elmina  enters. 

Elm.  Are  not  all  hours  as  one  to  misery  ?-  -Why 
Should  she  take  note  of  time,  for  whom  the  day 
And  night  have  lost  their  blessed  attributes 
Of  sunshine  and  repose  ? 

Her.   I  know  thy  griefs  ; 
But  there  are  trials  for  the  noble  heart 
Wherein  its  own  deep  fountains  must  supply 
All  it  can  hope  of  comfort.     Pity's  voice 
Comes  with  vain  sweetness  to  th'  unheeding  'jar 
Of  anguish,  e'en  as  music  heard  afar 
On  the  green  shore,  by  him  who  perishes 
'Midst  rocks  and  ed.*ying  waters. 

Elm.  Think  thou  lot 
I  sought  thee  but  foj  pity.     I  am  come 
For  that  which  grief  is  pri\ileged  to  demand 
With  an  imperious  claim,  from  all  whose  form, 
Whose  human  form,  doth  seal  them  unto  suffering  ! 
Father  1  I  ask  thine  aid. 

Her.  TTiere  is  no  aid 
For  thee  or  for  thy  children,  but  with  Him 
Whose  presence  is  around  us  in  the  cloud, 
As  in  the  shining  and  the  glorious  light. 

Elm.  There  is  no  aid  ! — Art  thou  a  man  of  God  ! 
Art  thou  a  man  of  sorrow — (for  the  world 
Doth  call  thee  such) — and  hast  thou  not  been  taugSit 
By  God  and  sorrow — mighty  as  they  are, 
To  own  the  claims  of  misery? 

Her.   Is  there  power 
With  me  to  save  thy  sons  ? — Implore  of  Heaven  I 

Elm.  Doth  not  Heaven  work  its  purposes  by  man  ? 
I  t^^l  thee,  thou  canst  save  them  ! — Art  thou  net 
Gonzalez'  counsellor  ? — Unto  him  thy  words 
Are  e'en  as  oracles 
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Htr    And  therefore  ?— Speak  ! 
Tlie  nobie  daughter  of  Pelayo's  line 
Hath  nought  to  ask.  unwonhy  of  the  name 
Which  is  a  nation's  heritage.— Dost  thou  shrink? 
Elm.  Have  pity  on  nie.  father  !— I  must  speaK 
That,  from  the  thought  of  which,  but  yesterday, 
I  had  recoiled  in  scorn  '.—  But  this  is  pasL 
Oh  !  we  grow  humble  in  our  agonies, 
And  to  the  dust— their  birth-place— bow  the  head? 
That  wore  the  cro\ra  of  glory  !— I  am  weak— 
My  chastening  is  far  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Her.  These  are  no  times  for  weakness.     On  our  hills 
The  ancient  cedars,  in  their  gathered  might, 
Are  battling  with  the  tempest ;  and  the  flower 
WTiich  cannot  meet  its  driving  blast  must  die.— 
But  thou  hast  drawn  thy  nurture  from  a  stem 
Unwont  to  bend  or  break.— Lift  thy  proud  head, 
Daughter  of  Spain  !— What  wouldst  tl.ou  with  thy  lord. 

eTtti.  Look  not  upon  me  thus  ! — I  have  no  power 
To  tell  thee.     Take  thy  keen  disdainful  eye 
Off  from  mv  soul  1— What !  am  I  sunk  to  this? 
I,  whose  blood  sprung  from  heroes  !— How  my  sons 
Will  scorn  the  mother  that  would  bring  disgrace 
On  their  majestic  line  !— My  sons  !  my  sons  1— 
Now  is  all  else  forgotten  !— I  had  once 
A  babe  that  in  the  early  spring-time  lay 
Sickening  upon  my  bosom,  till  at  last. 
When  earth's  young  flowers  were  opening  to  the  5un, 
Death  sunk  on  his  meek  eyelid,  and  I  deen>-d 
All  sorrow  light  to  mine  !— But  now  the  fate 
Of  all  mv  children  seems  to  brood  above  me 
In  the  dark  thunder-clouds  !— Oh  1  I  have  power 
And  voice  unfaltering  now  to  speak  my  prayer, 
And  my  last  lingering  hope,  that  thou  sliouldst  win 
The  father  to  relent,  to  save  his  sons  I 
Her.  By  yielding  up  the  city? 
Elm.  Rather  say 
By  meeting  that  which  gathers  close  upon  v^ 
Perchance  one  day  the  sooner  1— Is't  not  so? 
Must  we  not  yield  at  last?— How  long  shall  man 
Array  his  single  breast  against  disease, 
And  famine,  and  the  sword  ? 

Her.   How  long?— Wliile  he. 
Who  shadows  forth  his  power  more  gloriously 
In  the  high  deeds  and  sufferings  of  the  soul 
Than  in  the  circling  heavens,  with  all  their  Starr, 
Or  the  far-sounding  deep,  doth  send  abroad 
A  spirit,  which  takes  affliction  for  its  mate. 
In  the  good  cause,  with  solemn  joy  '.—How  long?- 
And  who  art  thou,  that,  in  the  littleness 
Of  thine  own  selfish  purpose,  wouldst  set  bounds 
To  the  free  current  of  all  noble  thought 
And  generous  action,  bidding  its  bright  waves 
Be  stayed,  and  flow  no  further?— But  the  Power 
Whose  interdict  is  laid  on  seas  and  orbs. 
To  chain  them  in  from  wandering,  hath  assigned 
No  hmits  unto  that  which  man's  high  strength 
Shall,  through  its  aid.  achieve  I 
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Elm.  Ob  !  there  are  times 
When  all  that  hopeless  courage  can  achieve 
But  sheds  a  mournful  beauty  o'er  the  fate 
Of  those  who  die  in  vain. 

Her.    W     -les  in  vain 
Upon  his  countr>''s  war-fields,  and  within 
The  shadow  of  her  altars  ? — Feeble  heart  1 
I  tell  thee  that  the  voice  of  noble  blood, 
Thus  poured  for  faith  and  freedom,  hath  a  toce 
WTiich,  from  the  night  of  ages,  from  the  gulf 
Of  death,  shall  burst,  and  make  its  high  appeal 
Sound  imto  earth  and  heaven  I  Ay,  let  the  land, 
Whose  sons,  through  centuries  of  woe,  have  striven. 
And  perished  by  her  temples,  sink  awhile, 
Borne  down  in  conflict ! — But  immortal  seed 
Deep,  by  heroic  suffering,  hath  been  sown 
On  all  her  ancient  hills  ;  and  generous  hope 
Knows  that  the  soil,  in  its  good  time,  shaU  yet 
Bring  forth  a  glorious  harvest ! — Earth  receives 
Not  one  red  drop,  from  faithful  hearts,  in  vain. 

Elm.  Then  it  must  be  1— And  ye  will  make  thos«  Mi^, 
Those  young  bright  lives,  an  offering— tc  retard 
Our  doom  one  day  ! 

Her.  The  mantle  of  that  day 
May  wrap  the  fate  of  Spain  1 

Elm.  WT^at  led  me  here  ? 
■^Tiy  did  I  turn  to  thee  in  my  despair  ? 
Love  hath  no  ties  upon  thee  ;  what  had  I 
To  hope  from  thee,  thou  lone  and  childless  man ! 
Go  to  thy  silent  home  ! — there  no  young  voice 
Shall  bid  thee  welcome,  no  light  footstep  spring 
Forth  at  the  sound  of  thine  ! — What  knows  thy  heart  ? 

Her.  Woman  1  how  dar'st  thou  taunt  me  with  my  woes  t 
Thy  children  too  shall  perish,  and  I  say 
It  shall  be  well !— Why  tak'st  thou  thought  for  them? 
Wearing  thy  heart,  and  wasting  down  thy  Ufe 
Unto  its  dregs,  and  making  night  thy  time 
Of  care  yet  more  intense,  and  casting  health, 
Unprized,  to  melt  away,  i'  th'  bitter  cup 
Thou  minglest  for  thyself? — Why,  what  hath  earth 
To  pay  thee  back  for  this  ? — Shall  they  not  hve, 
( If  the  sword  spare  them  now)  to  prove  how  soon 
All  love  may  be  forgotten  ? — Years  of  thought. 
Long  faithful  watchings,  looks  of  tenderness. 
That  changed  not,  though  to  change  be  this  world's  Is.w  ? 
ShaU  they  not  flush  thy  cheek  vAih  shame,  whose  blood 
Marks,  e'en  Uke  branding  iron  ? — to  thy  sick  heart 
Make  death  a  want,  as  sleep  to  weariness  ? 
Doth  not  all  hope  end  thus  ? — or  e'en  at  best, 
Will  they  not  leave  thee? — far  from  thee  seek  roorr 
For  th'  overflowings  of  their  fiery  souls. 
On  life's  wide  ocean  ? — Give  the  bounding  steed, 
Or  the  winged  bark  to  youth,  that  his  free  course- 
May  be  o'er  hills  and  seas  :  and  weep  thou  not 
In  thy  forsaken  home,  for  the  bright  world 
Lies  all  before  him,  and  be  sure  he  wastes 
No  thought  on  thee  1 

Elm.  Not  so  1  it  is  not  so  ! 
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Thou  dost  but  torture  me  ! — A/y  sons  are  kind. 
And  brave,  and  gentle. 

I/gr.  Others  too  have  worn 
The  semblance  of  all  good.     Nay,  stay  thee  yet ; 
i  will  be  calm,  and  thou  shalt  learn  how  earth, 
The  fruitful  in  all  agonies,  hath  woes 
Which  far  outweigh  thine  own. 

Elm.  It  may  not  be  I 
Whose  grief  is  like  a  mother's  for  her  sons  ? 

I/er.  My  son  lay  stretched  upon  his  battle-bier, 
And  there  were  hands  wrung  o'er  him,  which  had  caught 
Their  hue  from  his  young  blood  I 

Elm.  What  tale  is  this  ? 

Htr.  Read  you  no  records  in  this  mien,  of  things 
Whose  traces  on  man's  aspect  are  not  such  « 

As  the  breeze  leaves  on  water  ? — Lofty  birth, 
War,  peril,  power? — Affliction's  hand  is  strong, 
If  it  erase  the  haughty  characters 
They  grave  so  deep  ! — I  have  not  always  beea 
That  which  I  am.     The  name  I  bore  is  not 
Of  those  which  perish  1 — I  was  once  a  chief — 
A  warrior  ! — nor  as  now,  a  lonely  man  I 
I  was  a  father  ! 

Elm.  Then  thy  heart  oaxk/etll 
Thou  wilt  have  pity ! 

Her.  Should  I  pity  thee  f 
Thy  sons  will  perish  gloriously — their  blood 

Elm.  Their  blood  !  my  children's  blood  ! — thou  speak'st  as  'twcrt 
Of  casting  down  a  wine-cup,  in  the  mirth 
And  wantonness  of  feasting  ! — My  fair  boys  I — 
Man  !  hast  thou  been  a  father  ? 

Her.   Let  them  die  1 
Let  them  die  now,  thy  children  !  so  thy  heart 
Shall  wear  their  beautiful  image  all  undimmed, 
Within  it,  to  the  last  1     Nor  shalt  thou  learn 
The  bitter  lesson,  of  what  worthless  dust 
Are  framed  the  idols,  whose  false  glory  binds 
Earth's  fetters  on  our  souls  ! — Thou  think'st  it  much 
To  mourn  the  early  dead  ;  but  there  are  tears 
Heavy  with  deeper  anguish  I     We  endow 
Those  whom  we  love,  in  our  fond  passionate  blindness 
With  power  upon  our  souls,  too  absolute 
To  be  a  mortal's  trust  I     Within  their  hands 
We  lay  the  flaming  sword,  whose  stroke  alone 
Can  reach  our  hearts,  and  they  are  merciful, 
As  they  are  strong,  that  wield  it  not  to  pierce  us  I — 
Ay,  fear  them,  fear  the  loved  I — Had  I  but  wept 
O'er  my  son's  grave,  as  o'er  a  babe's,  where  tears 
Are  as  spring  dew-drops,  glittering  in  the  sun. 
And  brightening  the  young  verdure,  /  might  stfJ 
Have  loved  and  trusted  I 

Elm.  [disdainfully).  But  he  fell  in  war  1 
And  hath  not  glory  medicine  in  her  cup 
For  the  brief  pangs  of  nature  ? 

Her.  Glory  ! — Peace, 
And  listen  ! — By  my  side  the  stripling  grew, 
Last  of  my  line.     I  reared  him  to  take  joy 
r  th'  blaze  of  arms,  as  eagles  train  their  youn^ 
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To  look  upon  the  day-king  ! — His  quick  blood 

Ev'n  to  his  boyish  cheek  would  mantle  up, 

When  the  heavens  rang  with  trumpets,  and  his  eye 

Flash  with  the  spirit  of  a  race  whose  deeds — 

But  this  availeth  not ! — Yet  he  was  brave. 

I've  seen  him  clear  himself  a  path  in  fight 

As  lightning  through  a  forest,  and  his  plume 

Waved  hke  a  torch,  above  the  battle-storm. 

The  soldier's  guide,  when  princely  crests  had  suuk. 

And  banners  were  struck  down. — Around  my  steps 

Floated  his  fame,  like  music,  and  I  lived 

But  in  the  lofty  sound.     But  when  my  heart 

In  one  frail  ark  had  ventured  all,  when  most 

He  seemed  to  stand  between  my  soul  and  heaven,— 

Then  came  the  thunder-stroke ! 

£lm.  'Tis  ever  thus  ! 
And  the  unqmet  and  foreboding  sense 
That  th\is  'twill  ever  be,  doth  link  itself 
Darkly  with  all  deep  love  1 — He  died  ? 

Her.  Not  so  !— 
Death  !  Death  ! — Wliy,  earth  should  be  a  paradis?:, 
To  make  that  name  so  fearful ! — Had  he  died. 
With  his  young  fame  about  him  for  a  shroud, 
I  had  not  learned  the  might  of  agony, 
To  bring  proud  natures  low  ! — No  !  he  fell  off  - 
Wliy  do  I  tell  thee  this  ?— What  right  hast  i/tou 
To  learn  how  passed  the  glory  from  my  house? 
Yet  listen  ! — He  forsook  me  ! — He,  that  was 
As  mine  own  soul,  forsook  me  I  trampled  o  cr 
The  ashes  of  his  sires  ! — Ay,  leagued  himself 
E'en  with  the  infidel,  the  curse  of  Spain, 
And,  for  the  dark  eye  of  a  Moorish  maid. 
Abjured  his  faith,  his  God  ! — Now  talk  of  death  1 

£Im.  Oh  1     I  can  pity  thee 

//er.  There's  more  to  hear. 
I  braced  the  corslet  o'er  my  heart's  deep  wound. 
And  cast  my  troubled  spirit  on  the  tide 
Of  war  and  high  events,  whose  stormy  waves 
Might  bear  it  up  from  sinking  ; 

£/m.  And  ye  met 
No  more  ? 

Her.  Be  still !— We  did  ! — v.e  met  once  rroro. 
God  had  his  own  high  purpose  to  fulfil, 
Or  think'st  thou  that  the  sun  in  his  bright  heaven 
Had  looked  upon  such  things? — We  met  once  mo7t~ 
That  was  an  hour  to  leave  its  hghtning-mark 
Seared  upon  brain  and  bosom  ! — there  had  been 
Combat  on  Ebro's  banks,  and  when  the  day 
Sank  in  red  clouds,  it  faded  from  a  field 
Still  held  by  Moorish  lances.     Night  closed  round, 
A  night  of  sultry  darkness,  in  the  shadow 
Of  whose  broad  wing,  ev'n  unto  death  I  strove 
Long  with  a  turbaned  champion  ;  but  my  sword 
Was  heavy  with  God's  vengeance — and  prevailed 
He  fell — my  heart  exulted — and  I  stood 
In  gloomy  triumph  o'er  him — Nature  gave 
No  sign  of  horror,  for  'twas  Heaven's  decree  I 
He  strove  to  speak — but  I  had  done  the  work 
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Of  wTath  too  well — yet  in  his  last  deep  moan 

A  dreadful  something  of  familiar  sound 

Came  o'er  my  shuddering  sense. — The  moon  looked  fcith. 

And  I  beheld  —speak  not ! — 'twas  he — my  son  ! 

My  boy  lay  dying  there  I  He  raised  one  glance, 

And  knew  me — for  he  sought  with  feeble  hand 

To  cover  his  glazed  eyes.    A  darker  veil 

Sank  o'er  them  soon. — I  will  not  have  thy  lool; 

Fixed  on  me  thus  ! — Away  ! 

Elm.  Thou  hast  seen  this, 
Thou  hast  done  this — and  yet  thou  liv'st  ? 

Her.  I  live  ! 
And  know'st  thou  wherefore  ? — On  my  soul  there  fdl 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  which  shut  out 
All  earth,  and  heaven,  and  hope.     I  cast  away 
The  spear  and  helm,  and  made  the  cloister's  shade 
The  home  of  my  despair.     But  a  deep  voice 
Came  to  me  through  the  gloom,  and  sent  its  tones 
Far  through  my  bosom's  depths.     And  I  awoke. 
Ay,  as  the  mountain  cedar  doth  shake  off 
lis  weight  of  wintry  snow,  e'en  so  I  shook 
Despondence  from  my  soul,  and  knew  myself 
Sealed  by  that  blood  wherewith  my  hands  were  dyed. 
And  set  apart,  and  fearfully  marked  out 
Unto  a  mighty  task  ! — To  rouse  the  soul 
Of  Spain,  as  from  the  dead  :  and  to  lift  up 
The  cross,  her  sign  of  victory,  on  the  hills, 
Gathering  her  sons  to  battle  ! — And  my  voice 
Must  be  as  freedom's  trumpet  on  the  winds, 
From  Roncesvalles  to  the  blue  sea-waves 
WTiere  Calpe  looks  on  Afric  ;  till  the  land 
Have  filled  her  cup  of  vengeance  ! — Ask  me  «t?:«t 
To  yield  the  Christian  city,  that  its  fanes 
May  rear  the  minaret  in  the  face  of  Heaven  l~ 
But  death  shall  have  a  bloodier  vintage-feast 
Ere  that  day  come  ! 

Eim.  I  ask  thee  this  no  more, 
For  I  am  hopeless  now. — But  yet  one  boon — 
Hear  me,  by  all  thy  woes  ! — Thy  voice  hath  power 
Through  the  wide  city — here  I  cannot  rest : — 
Aid  me  to  pass  the  gates  I 

//er.  And  wherefore? 

E/m.  Thou, 
That  weri  a  father,  and  art  now — alone  I 
Canst  t/iou  ask  "  wherefore  ?  "—Ask  the  wretch  whoee  sands 
Have  not  an  hour  to  run,  whose  faihng  Umbs 
Have  but  one  earthly  journey  to  perform, 
Why,  on  his  pathway  to  the  place  of  death. 
Ay,  when  the  very  axe  is  glistening  cold 
Upon  his  dizzy  sight,  his  pale,  parched  lip 
Implores  a  cup  of  water? — Why,  the  stroke 
Which  trembles  o'er  him  in  itself  shall  bring 
Oblivion  of  all  wants,  yet  who  denies 
Natures  last  prayer? — I  tell  thee  that  the  thirst 
Which  bums  my  spirit  up  is  agony 
To  be  endured  no  more  ! — And  I  must  look 
Upon  my  children's  faces,  I  must  hear 
T>iir  voices,  ere  they  perish  I — But  hath  Heaven 
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Decreed  that  they  musi  perish  ? — Who  shall  say 
If  in  yon  Moslem  camp  there  beats  no  heart 
Which  pravers  and  tears  may  melt  ? 

Her.  There  !— With  the  Moor  ! 
Let  him  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  guilt  !— 
'Tis  madness  all ! — How  wouldst  thou  pass  th'  arrav 
Of  armed  foes  ? 

E/m.  Oh  1  free  doth  sorrow  pass, 
Free  and  unquestioned,  through  a  suffering  world  I 

Ber.  This  must  not  be.     Enough  of  woe  is  laid 
E'en  now,  upon  my  lord's  heroic  soul, 
For  man  to  bear,  unsinking.     Press  thou  not 
Too  hea\ily  th'  o'erburthened  heart. — Away  I 
Bow  down  the  knee,  and  send  thy  prayers  for  strength 
Up  to  Heaven's  gate.— Farewell !  [Exz'i  Hernandez. 

Elm.  Are  all  men  thus  ? — 
Why,  wer't  not  better  they  should  fall  e'en  now 
Than  Uve  to  shut  their  hearts,  in  haughty  scorn. 
Against  the  sufferer's  pleadings  ? — But  no,  no  ! 
Who  can  be  hke  this  man,  that  slew  his  son, 
Yet  wears  his  life  still  proudly,  and  a  soul 
Untamed  upon  his  brow  ? 

{After  a  pause.) 

There's  one,  whose  arms 
Have  borne  my  children  in  their  infancy. 
And  on  whose  knees  they  sported,  and  whose  hand 
Hath  led  them  oft — a  vassal  of  their  sire's  ; 
And  I  will  seek  him  ;  he  may  lend  me  aid. 
When  all  beside  pass  on. 

Dirge  heard  Without. 

Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone, 
High  heart !  and  what  are  we. 
While  o'er  our  heads  the  storm  sweeps  on 
That  we  should  mourn  for  thee  ? 

Free  grave  and  peaceful  bier 
To  the  buried  son  of  Spain  ! 
To  those  that  Uve,  the  lance  and  spear, 
And  well  if  not  the  chain  ! 

Be  theirs  to  weep  the  dead 
As  they  sit  beneath  their  \'ines. 
Whose  flowery  land  hath  borne  no  tread 
Of  spoilers  o'er  its  shrines  ! 

Thou  hast  thrown  oflF  the  load 
Which  we  must  yet  sustain. 
And  pour  our  blood  where  thine  hath  flowed, 
Too  blest  if  not  in  vain  I 

We  give  thee  holy  rite. 
Slow  knell,  and  chanted  strain  ! — 
For  those  that  fall  to-morrow  night. 
May  be  left  no  funeral-train. 

Again,  when  trumpets  wake, 
We  must  brace  our  armour  un  ; 
But  a  deeper  note  thy  sleep  must  break — 
Thou  to  thy  rest  art  gone  i 
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Happier  in  iAts  than  all, 
That,  now  thy  race  is  run, 
Upon  thy  name  no  stain  may  fall, 
Thy  work  hath  well  been  done  I 

Elm.  "  ITiy  work  hath  well  been  done  I  " — so  thoii  Miayst  rest  I— 
There  is  a  solemn  lesson  in  those  words — 
But  now  I  may  not  pause.  ^£xii  EiMist. 


SCENE— ^  Street  in  the  City, 
Hernandez,  Gonzalez. 

Her.  Would  they  not  hear  ? 

Gon.  They  heard,  as  one  that  stands 
By  the  cold  grave  which  hath  but  newly  closed 
O'er  his  last  friend,  doth  hear  some  passer-by 
Bid  him  be  comforted ! — Their  hearts  have  died 
Within  them  ! — We  must  perish,  not  as  those 
That  fall  when  battle's  voice  doth  shake  the  hills. 
And  peal  through  Heaven's  great  arch,  but  silently, 
And  with  a  wasting  of  the  spirit  down, 
A  quenching,  day  by  day,  of  some  bright  spark, 
Which  lit  us  on  our  toils  1 — Reproach  me  not  ; 
My  soul  is  darkened  with  a  heavy  cloud — 
Yet  fear  not  I  shall  yield  ! 

Her.  Breathe  not  the  word, 
Save  in  proud  scorn  ! — Each  bitter  day,  oerpassed 
By  slow  endurance,  is  a  triumph  won 
For  Spain's  red  cross.     And  be  of  trusting  heart  I 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  those  that  turned  away 
In  cold  despondence,  shrinking  from  your  voice, 
May  crowd  around  their  leader,  and  demand 
To  be  arrayed  for  battle.     We  must  watch 
For  the  swift  impulse,  and  await  its  time. 
As  the  bark  waits  the  ocean's.     You  have  chosen 
To  kindle  up  their  souls,  an  hour,  perchance. 
When  they  were  weary  ;  they  had  cast  aside 
Their  arms  to  slumber  ;    or  a  knell,  just  then 
With  its  deep  hollow  tone,  had  made  the  blood 
Creep  shuddering  through  their  veins  ;  or  they  had  c»tighl 
A  glimpse  of  some  new  meteor,  and  shaped  forth 
Strange  omens  from  its  blaze. 

Gon.  Alas  I  the  cause 
Lies  deeper  in  their  misery  1 —  I  have  seen. 
In  my  night's  coiuse  througli  this  beleaguered  city 
Things  whose  remembrance  doth  not  pass  away 
As  vapours  from  the  mountains. — There  were  sorot 
That  sat  beside  their  dead,  with  eyes,  wherein 
Grief  had  ta'en  place  of  sight,  and  shut  out  all 
But  its  own  ghastly  object.     To  my  voice 
Some  answered  with  a  fierce  and  bitter  laugh, 
As  men  whose  agonies  were  made  to  pass 
The  bounds  of  sufferance,  by  some  reckless  word, 
Dropt  from  the  light  of  spirit. — Others  lay— 
Why  should  I  tell  thee,  father  I  how  despair 
Can  bring  ^hf^  lofty  brow  of  manhood  down 
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Unto  the  very  dust  ? — and  yet  for  this, 
Fear  not  that  I  embrace  my  doom — O  God  ! 
That  'twere  my  doom  alone  ! — with  less  of  fixed 
And  solemn  fortitude. — Lead  on,  prepare 
The  hohest  rites  of  faith,  that  I  by  them 
Once  more  may  consecrate  my  sword,  my  life, — 
But  what  are  these  ? — Wlio  hath  not  dearer  lives 
Twined  with  his  own  ? — I  shall  be  lonely  soon — 
Childless  ! — Heaven  wills  it  so.     Let  us  begone. 
Perchance  before  the  shrine  my  heart  may  beat 
With  a  less  troubled  motion. 

{Exeunt  Gonzalez  and  Hernandez. 


SCENE.— >f  Teni  in  the  Moorish  Camp. 
Abdullah,  Alphonso,  Carlos. 

Ahd.  These  are  bold  words  :  but  hast  thou  looked  on  dsaih. 
Fair  striphng  ? — On  thy  cheek  and  sunny  brow 
Scarce  fifteen  summers  of  their  laughing  course 
Have  left  light  traces.     If  thy  shaft  hath  pierced 
The  ibex  of  the  mountains,  if  thy  step 
Hath  climbed  some  eagle's  nest,  and  thou  hast  ma<Je 
His  nest  thy  spoil,  'tis  much  I — And  fear'st  thou  noJ 
The  leader  of  the  mighty  ? 

Alph.  I  have  been 
Reared  amongst  fearless  men,  and  midst  the  rocks 
And  the  wild  hills,  whereon  my  fathers  fought 
And  won  their  battles.     There  are  glorious  tales 
Told  of  their  deeds,  and  I  have  learned  them  alL 
How  should  I  fear  thee.  Moor  ? 

Abd.  So,  thou  hast  seen 
Fields,  where  the  combat's  roar  hath  died  away 
Into  the  whispering  breeze,  and  where  wild  flowers 
Bloom  o'er  forgotten  graves  ! — But  know'st  thou  aught 
Of  those,  where  sword  from  crossing  sword  strikes  ^e, 
And  leaders  are  borne  down,  and  rushing  steeds 
Trample  the  life  from  out  the  mighty  hearts 
That  ruled  the  storm  so  late  ?—  Speak  not  of  death, 
Till  thou  hast  looked  on  such. 

Alph.  I  was  not  bom 
A  shepherd's  son,  to  dwell  with  pipe  and  crook, 
And  peasant-men,  amidst  the  lowly  vales  ; 
Instead  of  ringing  clarions,  and  bright  spears. 
And  crested  knights  ! — I  am  of  princely  race, 
And,  if  my  father  would  have  heard  my  suit, 
I  tell  thee,  infidel  1  that  long  ere  now 
I  should  have  seen  how  lances  meet,  and  swords 
Do  the  field's  work. 

Abd.  Boy  I  know'st  thou  there  are  sights 
A  thousand  times  more  fearful? — men  may  die 
P'ull  proudly,  when  the  skies  and  mountains  ring 
To  battlc-hom  and  tecbir.* — But  not  all 


^Tecbir,  thfc  ww-crv  r>s  the  Moors  and  Arab». 
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So  pass  away  in  glory.     There  are  those 

'Midst  the  dead  silence  of  pale  multitudes, 

Led  forth  in  fetters — dost  thou  mark  me,  boy  ? — 

To  take  their  last  look  of  th'  all -gladdening  sun. 

And  bow,  perchance,  the  stately  head  of  youth 

Unto  the  death  of  shame  ! — Hadst  thou  seen  this 

AlJ>k.  (to  Carlos).  Sweet  brother,  God  is  with  us— fear  thou  act! 
We  have  had  heroes  for  our  sires — this  man 
Should  not  behold  us  tremble, 

Abd.  There  are  means 
To  tame  the  loftiest  natures.     Yet  again 
I  ask  thee,  wilt  thou,  from  beneath  tlie  walls. 
Sue  to  thy  sire  for  life  ;  or  wouldst  thou  die, 
With  this,  thy  brother  ? 

Alph.  Moslem  !  on  the  hills. 
Around  my  father's  castle,  I  have  heard 
The  mountain-peasants,  as  they  dressed  the  vines, 
Or  drove  the  goats,  by  rock  and  torrent  home, 
Singing  their  ancient  songs  ;  and  these  were  all 
Of  the  Cid  Campeador  ;  and  how  his  sword 
Tizona  cleared  its  way  through  turbaned  hosts. 
And  captured  Afric's  kings,  and  how  he  won 
Valencia  from  the  Moor. — I  will  not  shame 
The  blood  we  draw  from  him  1 

(A  Moorish  Soldier  enters.) 

Soldier.  Valencia's  lord 
Sends  messengers,  my  chief. 
Abd.  Conduct  them  hither. 

iThe  Soldier  goes  out,  and  re-enters  with  Elmina,  disguised,  and  an  Attendant 

Carlos  {springing forward  to  the  Attendant).  Oh  1  take  me  hence, 
Diego  ;  take  me  hence 
V/ith  thee,  that  I  may  see  my  mother's  face 
At  morning,  when  I  wake.     Here  dark-browed  men 
Frown  strangely,  with  their  cruel  eyes,  upon  us. 
Take  me  with  thee,  for  thou  art  good  and  kind. 
And  well  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  my  Diego  ! 

Abd.  Peace,  boy  ! — What  tidings.  Christian,  from  thy  lord  ? 
Is  he  grown  humbler,  doth  he  set  the  hves 
Of  these  fair  nurslings  at  a  city's  worth  ? 

Alph.    [rushing  forward  impatiently).  Say  not  he  doth  ' — YtJt 
wherefore  art  thou  here  ? 
If  it  be  so — I  could  weep  burning  tears 
For  very  shame  ! — If  this  can  be,  return  ! 
Tell  him,  of  all  his  wealth,  his  battle-spoils, 
I  will  but  ask  a  war-horse  and  a  sword. 
And  that  beside  him  in  the  mountain  chase, 
And  in  his  halls  and  at  his  stately  feasts, 
My  place  shall  be  no  more  !--but  no  ! — I  wrong, 
I  wrong  my  father  I — Moor  1  believe  it  not  I 
He  is  a  champion  of  the  cross  and  Spain, 
Sprung  from  the  Cid  ; — and  I  too,  I  can  die 
As  a  warrior's  high-bom  child  ! 

Elm.  Alas  I  alas  I 
And  wouldst  thou  die,  thus  early  die,  fair  boy? 
What  hath  life  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  cast 
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[ts  flower  away,  in  very  scorn  of  heart, 
Ere  yet  the  blight  be  come  ? 

A/p/i.  That  voice  doth  sound 

Add.  Stranger,  who  art  thou? — this  is  mocker)' !  speak  ! 

£im.  {throii'ing  off  a  mantle  and  helmei  and  embracihg  het   ««rjO 
My  bo)rs  !  whom  1  have  reared  through  many  hours 
Of  silent  joys  and  sorrows,  and  deep  thoughts 
Untold  and  vmimagined  ;  let  me  die 
With  you,  now  I  have  held  you  to  my  heart. 
And  seen  once  more  the  faces,  in  whose  hght 
My  soul  hath  hved  for  years  ! 

Carlos.  Sweet  mother  !  now 
Thou  shalt  not  leave  us  more. 

Abd.  Enough  of  this  ! 
Woman  !  what  seek'st  thou  here  ?— How  hast  thou  dared 
To  front  the  mightv  thus  amidst  his  hosts  ? 

Elm.  Think'st  thou  there  dwells  no  courage  but  in  breasts 
That  set  their  mail  against  the  ringing  spears, 
When  helmets  are  struck  down  ?    Thou  Uttle  know'sl 
Of  nature's  marvels  ! — Chief  1  my  heart  is  nen-ed 
To  make  its  way  through  things  which  warrior-men, — 
Ay,  they  that  master  death  by  field  or  flood, 
Would  look  on,  ere  they  braved  ! — I  have  no  thought, 
No  sense  of  fear  ! — Thou'rt  mighty  !  but  a  soul 
Wound  up  like  mine  is  mightier,  in  the  power 
Of  that  one  feeUng,  poured  through  all  its  depths. 
Than  monarchs  with  their  hosts  ! — Am  I  not  come 
To  die  wth  these,  my  children  ? 

Abd.  Doth  thy  faith 
Bid  thee  do  this,  fond  Christian  ?     Hast  thou  net 
The  means  to  save  them  ? 

Elm.  I  have  prayers  and  tears. 
And  agonies  ! — and  He — my  God — the  God 
Whose  hand,  or  soon  or  late,  doth  find  its  hour 
To  bow  the  crested  head— hath  made  these  things 
Most  powerful  in  a  world  where  all  must  learn 
That  one  deep  language,  by  the  storm  called  forth 
From  the  bruised  reeds  of  earth  !—  For  thee,  perchance, 
Affliction's  chastening  lesson  hath  not  yet 
Been  laid  upon  thy  heart,  and  thou  may'st  love 
To  see  the  creatures,  by  its  might  brought  low. 
Humbled  before  thee.  \_She  throws  herself  at  hUfca 

Conqueror  !  I  can  kneel  1 
I,  that  drew  birth  from  princes,  bow  myself 
E'en  to  thy  feet !     Call  in  thy  chiefs,  thy  slaves, 
If  this  will  swell  thy  triumph,  to  behold 
The  blood  of  kings,  of  heroes,  thus  abased  1 
Do  this,  but  spare  my  sons  1 

Alph.  [attempting  to  raise  her).  Thou  shouldst  not  kneel 
Unto  this  infidel ! — Rise,  rise,  my  mother  I 
This  sight  doth  shame  our  house  ! 

Abd.  Thou  daring  boy  ! 
They  that  in  arms  have  taught  thy  father's  land 
How  chains  are  worn,  shall  school  that  haughty  mien 
Unto  another  language. 

Elm.  Peace,  my  son  1 
Have  pity  on  my  heart  I— Oh,  pardon,  chief  i 
He  is  of  noble  blood  1— Hear,  hear  me  yet  I 
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Are  there  no  lives  through  which  the  shafts  of  Heaven 

May  reach  your  soul  ? — He  that  loves  aught  on  earth, 

Dares  far  too  much,  if  he  be  merciless  I 

Is  it  for  those  whose  frail  mortality 

Must  one  day  strive  alone  with  God  and  death, 

To  shut  their  souls  against  th'  appealing  voice 

Of  nattire,  in  her  anguish  ? — Warrior  I  man  I 

To  you  too,  ay,  and  haply  with  your  hosts, 

By  thousands  and  ten  thousands  marshalled  round, 

And  your  strong  armour  on,  shall  come  that  stroke 

Which  the  lance  wards  not ! — Where  shall  your  high  haait. 

Find  refuge  then,  if  in  the  day  of  might 

Woe  hath  lain  prostrate,  bleeding  at  your  feet, 

And  you  have  pitied  not  ? 

Aid.  The     are  vain  words. 

£/m.  Have  you  no  children? — fear  you  not  to  bring 
The  lightning  on  their  heads  ? — In  your  own  land 
Doth  no  fond  mother,  from  the  tents  beneath 
Vour  native  palms,  look  o'er  the  deserts  out, 
To  greet  your  homeward  step  ? — You  have  not  yet 
Forgot  so  utterly  her  patient  love — 
For  is  not  woman's,  in  all  climes,  the  same  ? — 
That  you  should  scorn  my  prayer  I— Oh,  Heaven  I  his  eye 
Doth  wear  no  mercy  I 

Add.  Then  it  mocks  you  not. 
I  have  swept  o'er  the  mountains  of  your  land, 
Leaving  my  traces,  as  the  visitings 
Of  storms  upon  them  1 — Shall  I  now  be  stayed  I 
Know,  unto  me  it  were  as  light  a  thing, 
In  this,  my  course,  to  quench  your  children's  lives, 
As,  journeying  through  a  forest,  to  break  off 
The  young  wild  branches  that  obstruct  the  way 
With  their  green  sprays  and  leaves. 

E/m.  Are  there  such  hearts 
Amongst  Thy  works,  O  God  ? 

Add.  Kneel  not  to  me. 
Kneel  to  your  lord  1  on  his  resolves  doth  hang 
His  children's  doom.     He  may  be  lightly  won 
By  a  few  bursts  of  passionate  tears  and  words. 

£im.  {rising  indignantly).  Speak  not  of  noble  men  !— he  bears  n  sotiJ 
Stronger  than  love  or  death. 

Alph.  {with  exultation).  I  knew  'twas  thus  I 
He  could  not  fail  I 

Elm.  There  is  no  mercy,  none. 
On  this  cold  earth  ! — To  strive  with  such  a  world, 
Hearts  should  be  void  of  love  ! — We  will  go  hence, 
My  children  I  we  are  summoned.     Lay  your  heads, 
In  their  young  radiant  beauty,  once  again 
To  rest  upon  this  bosom.     He  that  dwells 
Beyond  the  clouds  which  press  us  darkly  round. 
Will  yet  have  pity,  and  before  His  face 
We  three  will  stand  together  I     Moslem  I  now 
Let  the  stroke  fall  at  once  I 

Abd.  'Tis  thine  own  will. 
These  might  e'en  yet  be  spared. 

Elm.    Thou  wilt  not  spare  1 
And  he  beneath  whose  eye  their  childhood  grew, 
And  in  whose  paths  they  sported,  and  whose  ea' 
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From  their  first  lisping  accents  caught  the  sound 
Of  that  word — Father — once  a  name  of  love- 
Is Men  shall  call  him  steadfast. 

Abd.  Hath  the  blast 
Of  sudden  trumpets  ne'er  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  land's  watchers  feared  no  hostile  step, 
Startled  the  slumberers  from  their  dreamy  world, 
In  cities,  whose  heroic  lords  have  been 
Steadfast  as  thine. 

Elm.  There's  meaning  in  thine  eye, 
More  than  thy  words. 

Abd.  {pointing  to  the  city).  Look  to  yon  towers  and  walls, 
Think  you  no  hearts  within  their  Umits  pine, 
Weary  of  hopeless  warfare,  and  prepared 
To  burst  the  feeble  links  which  bind  them  still 
Unto  endurance? 

Elm.  Thou  hast  said  too  well. 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Abd.  Then  there  are  those  to  whom 
The  Prophet's  armies  not  as  foes  would  pass 
Yon  gates,  but  as  deliverers.     Might  they  not 
In  some  still  hour,  when  weariness  takes  rest. 
Be  won  to  welcome  us  ? — Your  children's  steps 
May  yet  bound  hghtly  through  their  father's  halls. 
Alph.  {indignantly).  Thou  treacherous  Moor  ! 
Elm.  Let  me  not  thus  be  tried 
Beyond  all  strength,  oh,  Heaven  ! 

Abd.  Now,  'tis  for  thee, 
Thou  Christian  mother  1  on  thy  sons  to  pass 
The  sentence — life  or  death  ! — the  price  is  set 
On  their  young  blood,  and  rests  within  thy  hands. 
Alph.  Mother  1  thou  tremblest  I 
Abd.  Hath  thy  heart  resolved? 

Elm   [covering  her  face  with  her  hands).  My  boy's  proud  eye  is  on 
me,  and  the  things 
Which  rush,  in  stormy  darkness,  through  my  soul, 
Shrink  from  his  glance.     I  cannot  answer  here. 
Abd.  Come  forth.     We'll  commune  elsewhere. 
Carlos  {to  his  mother).  Wilt  thou  go  ? 
Oh  1  let  me  follow  thee  1 

Elm.  Mine  own  fair  child  I — 
Now  that  thine  eyes  have  poured  once  more  on  mine 
The  light  of  their  young  smile,  and  thy  sweet  voice 
Hath  sent  its  gentle  music  through  my  soul, 
And  I  have  felt  the  twining  of  thine  arms — 
How  shall  I  leave  thee  ? 

Abd.  Leave  him,  as  'twere  but 
For  a  brief  slumber,  to  behold  his  face 
At  morning,  with  the  sun's. 
Alph.  Thou  hast  no  look 
For  me,  my  mother  ! 

Elm.  Oh  1  that  I  should  live 
To  say,  I  dare  not  look  on  thee  ! — Farewel 
My  first  bom,  fare  thee  well  I 

Alph.  Yet,  yet  beware  1 
It  were  a  grief  more  heavy  on  thy  soul, 
That  I  should  blush  for  thee,  than  o'er  my  grave 
That  thou  shouldst  proudly  weep  I 
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Abd.  Away  !  we  trifle  here.     The  night  wanes  fast. 
Come  forth  i 

Elm.  One  more  embrace  !     My  sons,  farewell ! 

\_Exeunt  Abdullah  with  Elmina  and  her  Atttndant 

Alph.  Hear  me  yet  once,  my  mother  1 

Art  thou  gone  ? 
But  one  word  more  I  \He  rushes  out,  followed  by  Carlos. 


SCENE — The  Garden  of  a  Palace  in  Valencia. 
XiMENA,  Theresa. 

Ther.  Stay  yet  awhile.     A  purer  air  doth  rove 
Here  through  the  myrtles  whispering,  and  the  limes, 
And  shaking  sweetness  from  the  orange  boughs. 
Than  waits  you  in  the  city. 

Xim.  There  are  those 
In  their  last  need,  and  on  their  bed  of  death, 
At  which  no  hand  doth  minister  but  mine 
That  wait  me  in  the  city.     Let  us  hence. 

Ther.  You  have  been  wont  to  love  the  music  made 
By  founts,  and  rustling  foliage,  and  soft  winds. 
Breathing  of  citron-groves.     And  will  you  turn 
From  these  to  scenes  of  death  ? 

Xim.  To  me  the  voice 
Of  summer,  whispering  through  young  flowers  and  leaves, 
Now  speaks  too  deep  a  language  !  and  of  all 
Its  dreamy  and  mysterious  melodies, 
Th(j  breathing  soul  is  sadness  ! — I  have  felt 
That  summons  through  my  spirit,  after  which 
7'he  hues  of  earth  are  changed,  and  all  her  sounds 
Seem  fraught  with  secret  warnings. — There  is  cause 
That  I  should  bend  my  footsteps  to  the  scenes 
WTiere  Death  is  busy,  taming  warrior-hearts, 
And  pouring  winter  through  the  fiery  blood. 
And  fettering  the  strong  arm  ! — For  now  no  sigh 
In  the  dull  air,  nor  floating  cloud  in  heaven, — 
No,  not  the  lightest  murmur  of  a  leaf. 
But  of  his  angel's  silent  coming  bears 
Some  token  to  my  soul. — But  nought  of  this 
Unto  my  mother  ! — These  are  awful  hours  ! 
And  on  their  heavy  steps,  afflictions  crowd 
With  such  dark  pressure,  there  is  left  no  room 
For  one  grief  more. 

Ther.  Sweet  lady,  talk  not  thus  1 
Your  eye  this  morn  doth  wear  a  calmer  light, 
There's  more  of  life  in  its  clear  tremulous  ray 
Than  1  have  marked  of  late.     Nay,  go  not  yet ; 
Rest  by  this  fountain,  where  the  laurels  dip 
Their  glossy  leaves.     A  fresher  gale  doth  spring 
From  the  transparent  waters,  dashing  round 
Ilieir  silvery  spray,  with  a  sweet  voice  of  coolness 
O'er  the  pale  glistening  marble.     'Twill  call  up 
Faint  bloom,  if  but  a  moment's,  to  your  clu-ek 
Rest  here,  ere  you  go  forth,  and  I  will  sing 
The  meloidy  you  love. 
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Theresa  sings. 

Why  is  the  Spanish  maiden's  grave 

So  far  from  her  own  bright  land  ? 
The  sunny  flowers  that  o'er  it  wave 

Were  sown  by  no  kindred  hand. 

Tis  not  the  orange-bough  that  sends 

Its  breath  on  the  sultry  air, 
'Tis  not  the  myrtle-stem  that  bends 

To  the  breeze  of  evening  there  1 

But  the  Rose  of  Sharon's  eastern  bloom 

By  the  silent  dwelling  fades, 
And  none  but  strangers  pass  the  tomb 

Which  the  Pahn  of  Judah  shades. 

The  lowly  Cross,  with  flowers  o'ergro\\'p., 

Marks  well  that  place  of  rest ; 
But  who  hath  graved,  on  its  mossy  stone, 

A  sword,  a  helm,  a  crest  ? 

These  are  the  trophies  of  a  chief, 

A  lord  of  the  axe  and  spear  ! — 
Some  blossom  plucked,  some  faded  laaf, 

Should  grace  a  maiden's  bier  I 

Scorn  not  her  tomb— deny  not  her 

The  honours  of  the  brave  ! 
O'er  that  forsaken  sepulchre. 

Banner  and  plume  might  wave. 

She  bound  the  steel,  in  battle  tried, 

Her  fearless  heart  above. 
And  stood  with  brave  men,  side  by  side. 

In  the  strength  and  faith  of  love  ! 

That  strength  prevailed— that  faith  was  blessed  I 

True  was  the  javelin  thrown  ; 
Yet  pierced  it  not  her  warrior's  breast, 

She  met  it  with  her  own  1 

And  nobly  won,  where  heroes  fell 

In  arms  for  the  holy  shrine, 
A  death  which  saved  what  she  loved  so  well, 

And  a  g^ve  in  Palestine. 

Then  let  the  Rose  of  Sharon  spread 

Its  breast  to  the  glowing  air. 
And  the  Palm  of  Judah  Uft  its  head. 

Green  and  immortal  there  1 

And  let  yon  grey  stone,  undefaced, 

With  its  trophy  mark  the  scene, 
Telling  the  pilgrim  of  the  waste, 

Where  Love  and  Death  have  been. 

Xim.   Those  notes  were  wont  to  make  my  heart  beat  qmck, 
As  at  a  voice  of  victory  ;  but  to-day 
The  spirit  of  the  song  is  changed,  and  seems 
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All  mournful.     Oh  !  that  ere  my  early  grave 
Shuts  out  the  sunbeam,  I  may  hear  one  peal 
Of  the  Castilian  trumpet,  ringing  forth 
Beneath  my  father's  banner  !— In  that  sound 
Were,Ufe  to  you,  sw*et  brothers !— But  for  me- 
Come  on— our  tasks  await  us.     They  who  know 
Their  hours  are  numbered  out,  have  Uttle  time 
To  give  the  vague  and  slumberous  languor  way, 
Which  doth  steal  o'er  them  in  the  breath  of  fioweiS. 
And  whisper  of  soft  winds. 

Elmina  enters  hurriedly. 

Elm.  This  air  will  calm  my  spirit,  ere  yet  I  meet 
His  eye,  which  must  be  met.— Thou  here,  Ximena  1 

\She  starts  back  on  seeing  XiMEN'i\. 

Xim.  Alas  !  my  mother  1     In  that  hurrying  step 
And  troubled  glance  I  read— 

Elm.  {wildly).  Thou  read'st  it  not  1 
Why,  who  would  Uve,  if  unto  mortal  eye 
The  things  lay  glaring,  which  within  our  hearts 
We  treasure  up  for  God's?- Thou  read  st  it  not  ! 
I  say.  thou  canst  not !— There's  not  one  on  earth 
Shall  know  the  thoughts,  w    en  for  themselves  have  mao,: 
And  kept  dark  places  in  the  very  breast 
Whereon  he  hath  laid  his  slumber,  till  the  hour 
When  the  graves  open  1 

Xim.  Mother  !  what  is  this? 
Alas  !  your  eye  is  wandering,  and  your  cheek 
Flushed,  as  with  fever  1    To  your  woes  the  mght 
Hath  brought  no  rest. 

Elm.  Rest  ?— who  should  rest  ?— not  he 
That  holds  one  earthly  blessing  to  his  heart 
Nearer  than  life  I— No  1  if  this  world  have  aught 
Of  bright  or  precious,  let  not  him  who  calls 
Such  things  his  own,  take  rest  !— Dark  spirits  keep  watcti. 
And  they  to  whom  fair  honour,  chivalrous  fume, 
Were  as  heaven's  air,  the  vital  element 
Wherein  they  breathed,  may  wake,  and  find  their  souls 
Made  marks  for  human  scorn  !— Will  they  bear  on 
With  Ufe  struck  down,  and  thus  disrobed  of  all 
Its  glorious  drapery?— Who  shall  tell  us  this? 
—Will  he  so  bear  it  ? 

Xim.  Mother  1  let  us  kneel,  . 

And  blend  our  hearts  in  prayer  !— What  else  is  left 
To  mortals  when  the  dark  hour's  might  is  on  them  ? 
— Lxiave  us,  Theresa.— Grief  like  this  doth  find 
Its  balm  in  solitude.  [^xi7  THERESA. 

My  mother  I  peace 
Is  heaven's  benignant  answer  to  the  cry 
Of  wounded  spirits.     Wilt  tliou  kneel  with  me? 

Elm.  Away  I  'tis  but  for  souls  unstained  to  wear 
Heaven's  tranquil  image  on  their  depths.— The  stream 
Of  my  dark  thoughts,  all  broken  by  the  storm. 
Reflects  but  clouds  and  Ughlnings  1— Didst  thou  speak 
Of  peace?— 'tis  fled  from  earth  1— but  there  is  joy  ! 
WUd   troublcxi  joy  I— And  who  shall  know,  my  chi.d  I 
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It  is  not  happiness  ? — Why,  our  own  hearts 

Will  keep  the  secret  close  ! — Joy,  joy  1  if  but 

To  leave  this  desolate  city,  with  its  dull 

Slow  knells  and  dirges,  and  to  breathe  again  ^ 

Th'  untainted  mouncain-air — But  hush  !  the  trees,   ' 

The  flowers,  the  waters,  must  hear  nought  of  this  I 

They  are  full  of  voices,  and  will  whisper  things 

Well  speak  of  it  no  more. 

Xim.  Oh,!  pitying  Heaven  ! 
This  grief  doth  shake  her  reason  ! 

Elm.  {starting).  Hark  !  a  step  ! 
'Tis — 'tis  thy  father's  ! — come  away— not  no%v— 
He  mtist  not  see  us  now  ! 

Xim.  WTiy  should  this  be  ? 

Gonzalez  enters,  and  detains  Elm  in  a. 

Gon.  Elmina,  dost  thou  shun  me  ? — Have  we  not, 

E'en  from  the  hopeful  and  the  sunny  time 
WTien  youth  was  as  a  glory  round  our  browS; 
Held  on  through  Hfe  together? — And  is  this, 
When  eve  is  gathering  round  us,  with  the  gloo?s; 
Of  stormy  clouds,  a  time  to  part  our  steps 
Upon  the  darkening  wild  ? 

Elm.  {coldly).  There  needs  not  this. 
WTiy  shouldst  thou  think  I  shunned  thee  ? 

Gon.  Should  the  love 
That  shone  o'er  many  years,  th'  unfading  love, 
Whose  only  change  hath  been  from  gladdening  sraiJes" 
To  mingling  sorrows  and  sustaining  strength, 
Thus  hghtly  be  forgotten  ? 

Elm.  Speak'st  tkou  thus  ? — 
I  have  knelt  before  thee  with  that  very  plea, 
WTien  it  availed  me  not ! — But  there  are  things 
WTiose  very  breathings  on  the  soul  erase 
All  record  of  past  love,  save  the  chill  sense, 
Th'  imquiet  memory  of  its  wasted  faith, 
And  vain  devotedness  ! — Ay  !  they  that  fix 
Affection's  perfect  trust  on  aught  of  earth. 
Have  many  a  dream  to  start  from  ! 

Gon.  This  is  but 
The  wildness  and  the  bitterness  of  grief, 
Ere  yet  th'  unsettled  heart  hath  closed  its  long 
Impatient  conflicts  with  a  mightier  power, 
Which  makes  all  conflict  vain. 

Hark  !  was  there  not 

A  sound  of  distant  trumpets,  far  beyond 
The  Moorish  tents,  and  of  another  tone 
Than  th'  Afric  horn,  Ximena  ? 

Xim.  Oh,  my  father  I 
I  know  that  horn  too  well.—  'Tis  but  the  wind, 
Whiich,  with  a  sudden  rising,  bears  its  deep 
And  savage  war-note  from  us,  wafting  it 
O'er  the  far  hills. 

Gon.  Alas  !  this  woe  must  be  ! 
I  do  but  shake  my  spirit  from  its  height 
So  startUng  it  with  hope  ! — But  the  dread  hour 
Shall  be  met  bravely  still.     I  can  keep  down 
Yet  for  a  httle  while — aad  Heaven  will  asli 
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No  more— the  passionate  workings  of  my  heart  ;- 
And  thine — Elmina? 

Elm.  'Tis— I  am  prepared. 
1  have  prepared  for  all. 

Gon.  Oh,  well  I  knew 
Thou  wouldst  not  fail  me  !— Not  in  vain  my  soul, 
Upon  thy  faith  and  courage,  hath  built  up 
Unshaken  trust. 

Elm.  {wildly).  Away  1— thou  know'st  me  not  1 
Man  dares  too  far,  his  rashness  would  invest 
This  our  mortahty  with  an  attribute 
Too  high  and  awful,  boasting  that  he  knows 
One  human  heart ! 

Gon.  These  are  wild  words,  but  yet 
1  will  not  doubt  thee  '.—Hast  thou  not  been  found 
Noble  in  all  things,  pouring  thy  soul's  hght 
Undimm'd  o'er  every  trial  ?— And,  as  our  fates, 
So  must  our  names  be,  undivided  !— Thine, 
r  th'  record  of  a  warrior's  hfe,  shall  find 

Its  place  of  stainless  honour.— By  his  side 

Elm.  May  this  be  borne  ?— How  much  of  agony 
Hath  the  heart  room  for  ?— Speak  to  me  in  wrath-  - 
I  can  endure  it  !— But  no  gentle  words  !  ... 

No  words  of  love  1  no  praise  1— Thy  sword  might  slay 
And  be  more  merciful ! 

Gon.  Wherefore  art  thou  thus? 
Elmina,  my  beloved  1 

Elm.  No  more  of  love  !— 
Have  I  not  said  there's  that  within  my  heart. 
Whereon  it  falls  as  living  fire  would  fall 
Upon  an  unclosed  wound  ? 
Gon.  Nay,  Uft  thine  eyes, 
That  I  may  read  l/ieir  meaning  ! 

Elm.  Never  more 
With  a  free  soul— What  have  I  said  ?— 'twas  nough*. . 
Take  thou  no  heed  !    The  words  of  wretchedness 
Admit  not  scrutiny.     Wouldst  thou  mark  the  speech 
Of  troubled  dreams  ? 

Gon.  1  have  seen  thee  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  deep  spirit's  joy,  and  when  the  breath 
Of  grief  hung  chilling  round  thee  ;  in  all  change 
Bright  health  and  drooping  sickness  ;  hope  and  fcac  ; 
Youth  and  decline  ;  but  never  yet,  Elmma, 
Ne'er  hath  thine  eye  till  now  shrunk  back  perturboQ 
With  shame  or  dread,  from  mine  I 

Elm.  Thy  glance  doth  search 
A  wounded  heart  too  deeply. 

Gon.  Hast  thou  there 
Aught  to  conceal  ? 
Elm.  Who  hath  not  ? 
Gon.  Till  this  hour 
Thou  never  hadst  !— Yet  hear  me  !— by  the  free 
And  unattainted  fame  which  wraps  the  dust 

Of  thine  heroic  fathers 

Elm.  This  to  me  I — 
Bring  your  inspiring  war-notes,  and  your  sounds 
Of  festal  music  round  a  dying  man  ! 
Will  his  heart  echo  them  ?— But  if  thy  words 
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Were  spells,  to  call  up,  with  each  lofty  tone, 
The  grave's  most  awful  spirits,  they  would  stand 
Powerless  before  my  anguish  ! 

Gon.  Then,  by  her 
Who  there  looks  on  thee  in  the  purity 
Of  her  devoted  youth,  and  o'er  whose  name 
No  blight  must  fall,  and  whose  pale  cheek  must  ne'er 
Bum  with  that  deeper  tinge,  caught  painfully 
From  the  quick  feeling  of  dishonour — Speak  I 

Unfold  this  mystery  ! — By  thy  sons 

£im.  My  sons  ! 
And  canst  i/iou  name  them  ? 
Gon.  Proudly  ! — Better  far 
They  died  \vith  all  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
And  the  fair  honour  of  their  house  upon  them. 
Than  that  with  manhood's  high  and  passionate  soul 
To  fearful  strength  unfolded,  they  should  live, 
Barred  from  the  lists  of  crested  chivalry, 
And  pining,  in  the  silence  of  a  woe, 
Which  from  the  heart  shuts  daylight ; — o'er  the  shame 
Of  those  who  gave  them  birth  ! — But  i/iou  couldst  ne'er 
Forget  their  lofty  claims  ! 

£/m.  (wildly).  'Twas  but  for  them  ! 
Twas  for  them  only  I — Who  shall  dare  arraign 
Madness  of  crime  ? — And  He  who  made  us,  kncTS 
There  are  dark  moments  of  all  hearts  and  Uves, 
^^^hich  bear  down  reason  ! 

Gon.  Thou  whom  I  have  lo%'ed 
With  such  high  trust,  as  o'er  our  nature  threw 

A  glory,  scarce  allowed  ; — what  hast  thou  done  i* 

Ximena,  go  thou  hence  ! 

Elm.  No,  no  !  my  child  ! 
There's  pity  in  thy  look  !— All  other  eyes 
Are  full  of  wrath  and  scorn  ! — Oh  !  leave  me  not ! 

Gon.  That  I  should  live  to  see  thee  thus  abased  ! — 
Yet  speak  ! — What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Elm.  Look  to  the  gate  ! 
Thou'rt  worn  with  toil — but  talce  no  rest  to-night  1 
The  western  gate  ! — Its  watchers  have  been  won — 
The  Christian  city  hath  been  bought  and  sold  ! 
They  will  admit  the  Moor  1 

Gon.  They  have  been  won  ! 
Brave  men  and  tried  so  long  ! — Whose  work  was  this  ? 

Elm.  Think'st  thou  all  iiearts  hke  thine?— Can  mothers  5tauc 
To  see  their  children  perish  ? 

Gon.  Then  the  guilt 
Was  thine  ? 

Elm.  Shall  mortal  dare  to  call  it  guilt  ? 
I  tell  thee.  Heaven,  which  made  all  holy  things, 
Made  nought  more  holy  than  the  boundless  love 
Which  fills  a  mother's  heart !— I  say,  'tis  woe 
Enough,  with  such  an  aching  tenderness. 
To  love  aught  earthly ! — and  in  vain  1  in  vain  1— 
We  are  pressed  down  too  sorely  ! 

Gon.  \in  a  low  despo?tding  voice).  Now  my  life 
is  struck  to  worthless  ashes  ! — In  my  soul 
Suspicion  hath  ta'en  root.     The  nobleness 
Henceforth  is  blotted  from  all  human  brows. 

M 
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And  fearful  power,  a  dark  and  troublous  gift, 
Almost  like  prophecy,  is  poured  upon  me. 
To  read  the  guilty  secrets  in  each  eye 
That  once  looked  bright  with  truth  ! — 

Why  then  I  have  gaine*! 
What  men  call  wisdom  ! — A  new  sense,  to  which 
All  tales  that  speak  of  high  fidelity, 
And  holy  courage,  and  proud  honour,  tried. 
Searched,  and  found  steadfast,  even  to  martyrdom. 
Are  food  for  mockery  ! — Why  should  I  not  cast 
From  my  thinned  locks  the  wearing  helm  at  once, 
And  in  the  heavy  sickness  of  my  soul 
Throw  the  sword  down  for  ever  ? — Is  there  auglit 
In  all  this  world  of  gilded  hoUowness, 
Now  the  bright  hues  drop  off  its  loveliest  things, 
Worth  striving  for  again  ? 

Xim.  Father  !  look  up  1 
Turn  unto  me,  thy  child  I 

Gon.  Tliy  face  is  fair  ; 
And  hath  been  unto  me,  in  other  days. 
As  morning  to  the  joumeyer  of  the  deep  ; 
But  now — 'tis  too  like  hers  ! 

£/m.  [falling  at  his  feet).     Woe,  shame  and  woe. 
Are  on  me  in  their  might ! — forgive,  forgive  ! 

Gon.  [starting  up).  Doth  the  Moor  deem  that  /  have  part  or  share. 
Or  counsel  in  this  vileness  ? — Stay  me  not ! 
Let  go  thy  hold — 'tis  powerless  on  me  now — 
I  linger  here,  while  treason  is  at  work  !  yF.xit  Gonzale? 

Elm.   Ximena,  dost  thou  scorn  me  ? 

Xim.   I  have  found 
In  mine  own  heart  too  much  of  feebleness. 
Hid.  beneath  many  foldings,  from  all  eyes 
But  His  whom  nought  can  blind  ; — to  dare  do  aught 
But  pity  thee,  dear  mother  1 

Ehn.  Blessings  light 
On  thy  fair  head,  my  gentle  child,  for  this  1 
Thou  kind  and  merciful ! — My  soul  is  faint — 
Worn  with  long  strife  ! — Is  tliere  aught  else  to  do, 
Or  suffer,  ere  we  die  ? — O  God  !  my  sons  ! — 
I  have  betrayed  them  ! — All  their  innocent  blood 
Is  on  my  soul 

Xim.  How  shall  I  comfort  thee? 
Oh  !  hark  1  what  sounds  come  deepening  on  the  wind. 
So  full  of  solemn  hope  I 

A  prsctysioii  of  Nuns  passes  across  the  Scene,  bearing  relics,  and  chantttff?-- 

Chant. 

A  sword  is  on  the  land  I 
He  that  bears  down  young  tree  and  glorious  flower. 
Death  is  gone  forth,  he  walks  the  wind  in  power  I 

Where  is  the  warrior's  hand  ? 
Our  steps  are  in  the  shadows  of  the  grave. 
Hear  us,  we  perish  !  Father,  hear,  and  save  I 

If,  in  the  days  of  song, 
The  days  of  gladness,  we  have  called  on  Thee, 
When  mirthful  voices  rang  from  sea  to  sea. 

And  joyous  hearts  were  strong  : 
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Now,  that  alike  the  feeble  and  the  brave 

Miist  cry,  "We  perish  1" — Father  I  hear,  and  save  1 

The  days  of  song  are  fled  ! 
The  winds  come  loaded,  wafting  dirge-notes  by, 
But  they  that  linger  soon  unmoumed  must  die  ; 

— The  dead  weep  not  the  dead  ! 
Wilt  thou  forsake  us  midst  the  stormy  wave  ? — 
We  sink,  we  perish  ! — Father,  hear,  and  save  ! 

Helmet  and  lance  are  dust  I 
Is  not  the  strong  man  withered  from  our  eye? 
The  arm  struck  down  that  held  our  banners  high  ? 

Thine  is  our  spirit's  trust  ! 
Look  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  the  grave  ! 
Do  we  not  perish  ? — Father,  hear,  and  save  ! 

Hernandez  ertfers. 

Elm.  Why  comest  thou,  man  of  vengeance  ? — What  have  1 
To  do  with  thee  ? — Am  I  not  bowed  enough  ? 
Thou  art  no  mourner's  comforter  1 

Her.  Thy  lord 
Hath  sent  me  unto  thee.    Till  this  day's  task 
Be  closed,  thou  daughter  of  the  feeble  heart  I 
He  bids  thee  seek  him  not,  but  lay  thy  woes 
Before  Heaven's  altar,  and  in  penitence 
Make  thy  soul's  peace  with  God. 

Elm.  Till  this  day's  task 
Be  closed  ! — there  is  strange  triumph  in  thine  eyc£ — 
Is  it  that  I  have  fallen  from  that  high  place 
Whereon  I  stood  in  fame  ? — But  I  can  feel 
A  wild  and  bitter  pride  in  thus  being  past 
The  power  of  thy  dark  glance  ! — My  spirit  cow 
Is  wound  about  by  one  sole  mighty  grief  ; 
Thy  scorn  hath  lost  its  sting. — Thou  mayst  reproach 

Her.  I  come  not  to  reproach  thee.     Heaven  doth  work 
By  many  agencies  ;  and  in  its  hour 
There  is  no  insect  which  the  summer  breeze 
From  the  green  leaf  shakes  trembling,  but  may  serve 
Its  deep  unsearchable  purposes,  as  well 
As  the  g^eat  ocean,  or  th'  eternal  fires, 
Pent  in  earth's  caves  ! — Thou  hast  but  speeded  that 
Which,  in  th'  infatuate  blindness  of  thy  heart, 
Thou  wouldst  have  trampled  o'er  all  holy  ties, 
But  to  avert  one  day  ! 

Elm.  My  senses  fail — 
Thou  saidst — speak  yet  a^,  ain  ! — I  could  not  catcli 
The  meaning  of  thy  words. 

Her.  E'en  now  thy  lord 
Hath  sent  our  foes  defiance.     On  the  walls 
He  stands  in  conference  with  the  boastful  Moor, 
And  awful  strength  is  with  him.     Through  the  blood 
Which  this  day  must  be  poured  in  sacrifice 
Shall  Spain  be  free.     On  all  her  ohve- hills 
Shall  men  set  up  the  battle-sign  of  fire. 
And  round  its  blaze,  at  midnight,  keep  the  sense 
Of  vengeance  wakeful  in  each  other's  hearts 
E'en  with  thy  children's  tale  I 

Xij?:.  Peace,  father  I  peace  I 
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Behold  she  sinks  ! — the  storm  hath  done  its  work 

Upon  the  broken  reed.    Oh  !  lend  thine  aid 

To  bear  her  hence.  [  TAr/  lead  her  away. 


SCENE — A  Street  in  Valencia.  Sevei-al  Groups  of  Citizens  and  Soldiers, 
many  of  them  lying  on  the  Steps  of  a  Church.  Artns  scattered  on  the 
Ground  around  them. 

An  old  Citizen.  The  air  is  sultry,  as  with  thunder-clouds. 
I  left  my  desolate  home,  that  I  might  breathe 
More  freely  in  heaven's  face,  but  my  heart  feels 
With  this  hot  gloom  o'erburthened.     I  have  now 
No  sons  to  tend  me.     Which  of  you,  kind  friends, 
Will  bring  the  old  man  water  from  the  fount. 
To  moisten  his  parched  lip?  [A  citizen  goes  out 

Second  Cit.  This  wasting  siege, 
Good  Father  Lopez,  hath  gone  hard  with  you  i 
'Tis  sad  to  hear  no  voices  through  the  house. 
Once  peopled  with  fair  sons  ! 

Third  Cit.  Why,  better  thus, 
Than  to  be  haunted  with  their  famished  cries, 
E'en  in  your  very  dreams  1 

Old  Cit.  Heaven's  will  be  done  ! 
These  are  dark  times  I     I  have  not  been  alone 
in  my  aiHiction. 

Third  Cit.  [with  bitterness).  Wliy,  we  have  but  this  thought 
Left  for  our  gloomy  comfort ! — And  'tis  well  I 
Ay,  let  the  balance  be  awhile  stnick  even 
Between  the  noble's  palace  and  the  hut, 
Where  the  worn  peasant  sickens  ! — They  that  bear 
The  humble  dead  unhonoured  to  their  homes, 
Pass  now  i'  th'  streets  no  lordly  bridal  train. 
With  its  exulting  music  ;  and  the  wretch 
Who  on  the  marble  steps  of  some  proud  hall 
Flings  himself  down  to  die,  in  his  last  need 
And  agony  of  famine,  doth  behold 
No  scornful  guests,  with  their  long  purple  robes, 
To  the  banquet  sweeping  by,     Wliy,  this  is  just  I 
These  are  the  days  when  pomp  is  made  to  feel 
its  human  mould*. 

Fourth  Cit.   Heard  you  last  night  the  sound 
Of  Saint  Jago's  bell ! — How  sullenly 
From  the  great  tower  it  pealed  ! 

Fifth  Cit.  Ay,  and  'tis  said 
No  mortal  hand  was  near  when  so  it  seemed 
To  shake  the  midnight  streets. 

Old  Cit.  Too  well  I  know 
The  sound  of  coming  fate  ! — 'Tis  ever  thus 
When  Death  is  on  his  way  to  make  it  night 
In  the  Cid's  ancient  house. — Oh  I  there  are  things 
In  this  strange  world  of  which  we  have  all  to  learn 
When  its  dark  boimds  are  passed. — Yon  bell,  untouchfcHl 
(Save  by  the  hands  we  see  not),  still  doth  speak-  - 
When  of  that  line  some  stately  head  is  marked, — 
With  a  wild  hollow  peal,  at  dead  oi  night, 
Rocking  Valencia's  towers.     I  have  heard  it  ofl. 
Nor  known  its  warning  false. 

Fourth  Cit.  And  will  our  chief 
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Buy  with  the  pnce  of  his  fair  children's  blood 
A  few  more  days  of  pining  ^^Tetchedness 
For  this  forsaken  citv? 

0/d  at.  Doubt  it'  not  !— 
But  with  that  ransom  he  may  purchase  still 
DelivM^nce  for  the  land  ! — .\nd  yet  'tis  sad 
To  think  that  such  a  race,  with  all  its  fame, 
Should  pass  away  ! — For  she,  his  daughter  too, 
Moves  upon  earth  as  some  bright  thing  whose  time 
To  sojourn  there  is  short. 

Fifth  at.  Then  woe  for  us 
When  she  is  gone  ! — Her  voice — the  very  sound 
Of  her  soft  step  was  comfort,  as  she  moved 
Through  the  stiil  house  of  mourning  I — WTio  like  her 
Shall  give  us  hope  again  ? 

Old  at.  Be  still '. — she  comes. 
And  with  a  mien  how  changed  ! — A  hurrying  step. 
And  a  flushed  cheek  ! — What  may  this  bode  ? — Be  stiH  ■ 

XlMENA  enters,  with  Attendants  carrying  a  hanmr. 

Xim.  Men  of  Valencia  !  in  an  hour  like  this, 
\Miat  do  ye  here  ? 

A  at.  We  die  ! 

Xim.  Brave  men  die  nouu 
Girt  for  the  toil,  as  travellers  suddenly 
By  the  dark  night  o'ertaken  on  their  way  I 
These  days  require  such  death  ! — It  is  too  much 
Of  luxury  for  our  wild  and  angry  times. 
To  fold  the  mantle  round  us,  and  to  sink 
From  hfe,  as  flowers  that  shut  up  silently. 
When  the  sun's  heat  doth  scorch  them  ! — Hear  ye  not  ? 

A  at.  Lady  !  w  hat  wouldst  thou  with  us  ? 

Xim.  Rise  and  arm  ! 
E'en  now  the  children  of  your  chief  are  led 
Forth  by  the  Moor  to  perish  I — Shall  this  be, 
Shall  the  high  sound  of  such  a  name  be  hushed, 
r  th'  land  to  which  for  ages  it  hath  been 
A  battle-word,  as  'twere  some  passing  note 
Of  shepherd-music? — Must  this  work  be  done, 
And  ye  lie  pining  here,  as  men  in  whom 
The  pulse  which  God  haih  made  for  noble  thought 
Can  be  so  thrilled  no  longer  ? 

at.  'Tis  even  so  ! 
Sickness,  and  toil,  and  grief,  have  breathed  upon  us, 
Our  hearts  beat  faint  and  low. 

Xim.  Are  ye  so  poor 
Of  soul,  my  countrymen  !  that  ye  can  draw 
Strength  from  no  deeper  source  than  that  which  sends 
The  red  blood  raanthng  through  the  joyous  veins, 
And  gives  the  fleet  step  wings  ? — Why,  how  have  age 
And  sensitive  womanhood  ere  now  endured, 
Through  pangs  of  searching  fire,  in  some  proud  cause 
Blessing  that  agony ? — Think  ye  the  Pov.er 
Which  bore  tlicm  nobly  up,  as  if  to  teach 
The  torturer  where  eternal  Heaven  hsd  set 
Bounds  to  Ms  s\vay,  was  earthy,  of  this  earth, 
This  dull  mortaUty  ? — Nay,  then  look  on  me  ! 
Death's  touch  hath  marked  me,  and  I  stand  amongst  ^\^ 
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As  one  whose  place,  i'  th'  sunshine  of  your  world, 

Shall  soon  be  left  to  fill ! — I  say,  the  breath 

Of  th'  incense,  floating  through  yon  fane,  shall  scaroe 

Pass  from  yoiu-  path  before  me  1     But  even  now 

1  have  that  within  me,  kindling  through  the  dust, 

Which  from  all  time  hath  made  high  deeds  its  voice 

And  token  to  the  nations  : — Look  on  me  ! 

Why  hath  Heaven  poured  forth  courage,  as  a  flame 

Wasting  the  womanish  heart,  which  must  be  stilled 

Yet  sooner  for  its  swift  consuming  brightness, 

If  not  to  shame  your  doubt,  and  your  despair. 

And  your  soul's  torpor? — Yet,  arise  and  arm  ! 

It  may  not  be  too  late. 

A  Cit.  Why,  what  are  we, 
To  cope  with  hosts? — Thus  faint,  and  worn,  and  few, 
O'emumbered  and  forsaken,  is't  for  us 
To  stand  against  the  mighty? 

Xim.  And  for  whom 
Hath  He,  who  shakes  the  mighty  with  a  breath 
From  their  high  places,  made  the  fearfulness, 
And  ever-wakeful  presence  of  his  power. 
To  the  pale  startled  earth  most  manifest, 
But  for  the  weak? — Was  't  for  the  helmed  and  crowned 
That  suns  were  stayed  at  noonday  ? — Stormy  seas 
As  a  rill  parted  ! — Mailed  archangels  sent 
To  wither  up  the  strength  of  kings  with  death  ? — 
I  tell  you,  if  these  marvels  have  been  done, 
'Twas  for  the  wearied  and  th'  oppressed  of  men. 
They  needed  such  ! — And  generous  faith  hath  power 
By  her  prevailing  spirit,  e'en  yet  to  work 
Deliverances,  whose  tale  shall  live  with  those 
Of  the  great  elder  time  ! — Be  of  good  heart ! 
Who  is  forsaken  ? — He  that  gives  the  thought 
A  place  within  his  breast  ! — 'Tis  not  for  you. — 
Know  ye  this  banner  ? 

Citizens  [murmuring  to  each  other).  Is  she  not  inspiiTd  ' 
Doth  not  Heaven  call  us  by  her  fervent  voice? 
Xim.  Know  ye  this  banner  ? 
Cits.  'Tis  the  Cid's. 
Xim.  The  Cid's  I 
Who  breathes  that  name  but  in  th*  exulting  tone 
Which  the  heart  rings  to? — Why,  the  very  wind 
As  it  swells  out  the  noble  standard's  fold 
Hath  a  triumphant  sound  !— The  Cid's  I— it  moved 
Even  as  a  sign  of  victory  through  the  land, 
From  the  free  skies  ne'er  stooping  to  a  foe  1 

Old  Cit.  Can  ye  still  pause,  my  brethren?— Oh  !  that  youtk 
Through  this  worn  frame  were  kindling  once  again  1 

Xim.  Ye  Hnger  still  1 — Upon  this  very  air. 
He  that  was  bom  in  happy  hour  for  Spain 
Poured  forth  his  conquering  spirit ! — 'Twas  the  breer* 
From  your  own  mountains  which  came  down  to  wave 
This  banner  of  his  battles,  as  it  drooped 
Above  the  champion's  death-bed.     Nor  even  then 
Its  tale  of  glory  closed. — They  made  no  moan 
O'er  the  dead  Ivero,  and  no  dirge  was  sung. 
But  the  deep  tambour  and  shrill  horn  of  war 
Told  when  the  mighty  passed  !  —They  wrapt  him  not 
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With  the  pale  shroud,  but  braced  the  warrior's  fomi 

In  war-array,  and  on  his  barbed  steed, 

As  for  a  triumph,  reared  him  ;  marching  forth 

In  the  hushed  midnight  from  Valencia's  walls. 

Beleaguered  then,  as  now.     All  silently 

The  stately  funeral  moved  : — but  who  was  he 

That  followed,  charging  on  the  tall  white  horse, 

And  with  the  solemn  standard,  broad  and  pale, 

Waving  in  sheets  of  snow-light  ?     And  the  cross, 

The  bloody  cross,  far-blazing  from  his  shield. 

And  the  fierce  meteor-sword  ! — They  fled,  they  fled  I 

The  kings  of  Afric,  with  their  countless  hosts. 

Were  dust  in  his  red  path  ! — The  scimitar 

Was  shivered  as  a  reed  ! — for  in  that  hour 

The  warrior-saint  that  keeps  the  watch  for  Spain, 

Was  armed  betimes  ! — And  o'er  that  fiery  field; 

The  Cid's  high  banner  streamed  all  joyously, 

For  still  its  lord  was  there  I 

Ctis.  {rising  tumultuously).  Even  unto  death 
Again  it  shall  be  followed  ! 

Xifn.  Will  he  see 
The  noble  stem  hewn  down,  the  beacon-light 
Which  from  his  house  for  ages  o'er  the  land 

Hath  shone  through  cloud  and  storm,  thus  quenched  at  once? 
Will  he  not  aid  his  children  in  the  hour 

Of  this  their  utmost  peril  ? — Awful  power 

Is  with  the  holy  dead,  and  there  are  times 

When  the  tomb  hath  no  chain  they  cannot  burst  !  — 

Is  it  a  thing  forgotten,  how  he  woke 

From  its  deep  rest  of  old,  remembering  Spain 

In  her  great  danger? — At  the  night's  mid-watch 

How  Leon  started,  when  the  sound  was  heard 

That  shook  her  dark  and  hollow-echoing  streets, 

As  with  the  heavy-tramp  of  steel-clad  men, 

By  thousands  marching  through  ! — For  he  had  risen  I 

The  Campeador  was  on  his  march  again, 

And  in  his  arms,  and  followed  by  his  hosts 

Of  shadowy  spearmen  ! — He  had  left  the  world 

From  which  we  are  dimly  parted,  and  gone  forth, 

And  called  his  buried  warriors  from  their  sleep, 

Gathering  them  round  him  to  deliver  Spain  ; 

For  Afric  was  upon  her  ! — Morning  broke — 

Day  rushed  through  clouds  of  battle  ; — but  at  eve 

Our  God  had  triumphed,  and  the  rescued  land 

Sent  up  a  shout  of  victory  from  the  field, 

That  rocked  her  ancient  mountains. 
The  Cits.  Arm  1  to  arms  ! 

On  to  our  chief  ! — We  have  strength  within  us  yet 

To  die  with  our  blood  roused  I — Now,  be  the  word. 

For  the  Cid's  house  I  [  They  begin  to  arm  thftnselvti. 

Xim.  Ye  know  his  battle-song  ? 

The  old  rude  strain  wherewitn  his  bands  went  forth 

To  strike  down  Paynim  swords  ! 

{She  sings.) 
The  Cid's  Battle  Song. 
The  Moor  is  on  his  way  I 
With  the  tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout. 
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And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out. 
He  hath  marshalled  his  dark  array  I 

Shout  through  the  vine-clad  land  1 
That  her  sons  on  all  their  hills  may  hear, 
And  sharpen  the  point  of  the  red  wolf-spear, 

And  the  sword  for  the  brave  man's  hand  I 

[The  Citizens yW«  in  the  song,  while  they  continue  arming  themstlves.\ 

Banners  are  in  the  field 
The  chief  must  rise  from  his  joyous  board, 
And  turn  from  the  feast  ere  the  wine  be  poured, 

And  take  up  his  father's  shield  ! 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  ! 
Let  the  peasant  leave  his  olive-ground, 
And  the  goats  roam  wild  through  the  pine-woods  round  J— 

There  is  nobler  work  to-day  1 

Send  forth  the  trumpet's  call  ! 
Till  the  bridegroom  cast  the  goblet  down, 
And  the  marriage-robe  and  the  flowery  cro\\'rL, 

And  arm  in  the  banquet-hall ! 

And  stay  the  funeral-train  ! 
Bid  the  chanted  mass  be  hushed  awhile, 
And  the  bier  laid  down  in  the  holy  aisle, 

And  the  mourners  girt  for  Spain  1 

(  Tliey  take  up  the  banner,  and  follow  XiMENA  out.     Their  -voices  are  heard 
gradually  dying  away  at  a  distance.) 

Ere  night,  must  swords  be  red  1 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced,  and  serried  spears ! 

To-morrow  for  the  dead  1 

The  Cid  is  in  array  ! 
His  steed  is  barbed,  his  plume  waves  high, 
His  banner  is  up  in  the  sunny  sky. 

Now,  joy  for  the  Cross  to-day  I 


SCENE— r^^  walls  of  the  City.     The  Plain  beneath,  with  the  Moorish  Camp 

and  Army. 

Gonzalez,  Garcias,  Hernandez. 

{A  wild  sound  of  Moorish  music  heard  from  below.) 

Her.  What  notes  are  these  in  their  deep  mournfulnK« 
So  strangely  wild  ? 

Gar.   'Tis  the  shrill  melody 
Of  the  Moor's  ancient  death-song.     Well  I  know 
1  he  rude  barbaric  sound,  but,  till  this  hour, 
It  seemed  not  fearful. — Now,  a  shuddering  tliill 
Comes  o'er  me  with  its  tones. — Lo  !  from  yon  tent  . 
They  lead  the  noble  boys  I 

Her.  The  young,  and  pure, 
And  beautiful  victims  I — 'Tis  on  things  like  these 
We  cast  our  hearts  in  wild  idolatry, 
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Sowing  the  vnuds  with  hope ! — Yet  this  is  well. 
Thus  brightly  crowned  with  life's  most  gorgeous  flowerS; 
And  all  vmblemished,  earth  should  offer  up 
Her  treasures  unto  Heaven  ! 

Gar.  {to  GoTizalez).  My  chief,  the  Moor 
Hath  led  your  children  forth, 

Gon.  [starting).  Are  my  sons  there  ? 
I  knew  they  could  not  perish  ;  for  yon  Heaven 
Would  ne'er  beliold  it ! — Where  is  he  that  said 
I  was  no  more  a  father  ? — They  look  changed— 
Pallid  and  worn,  as  from  a  prison-house  ! 
Or  is't  mine  eye  sees  dimly  ? — But  their  steps 
Seem  heavy  as  with  pain. — I  hear  the  clank — 
O  God  !  their  limbs  are  fettered  ! 

Abd.  {coming  forward  beneath  the  walls). 

Christian  !  look 
Once  more  upon  thy  children.     There  is  yet 
One  moment  for  the  trembUng  of  the  sword  ; 
Their  doom  is  still  with  thee. 

Gon.  Why  should  this  man 
So  mock  us  with  the  semblance  of  our  kind  ? — 
Moor  I  Moor  !  thou  dost  too  daringly  provoke. 
In  thy  bold  cruelty,  th'  all-judging  One, 
Who  visits  for  such  things  ! — Hast  thou  no  sense 
Of  thy  frail  nature? — 'Twill  be  taught  thee  yet, 
And  darkly  shall  the  anguish  of  my  soul. 
Darkly  and  heavily,  pour  itself  on  thine, 
When  thou  shalt  cry  for  mercy  from  the  dust. 
And  be  denied  ! 

Abd.  Nay,  is  it  not  thyself 
That  hast  no  mercy  and  no  love  within  thee  ? 
These  are  thy  sons,  the  nurslings  of  thy  house  : 
Speak  I  must  they  Uve  or  die  ? 

Gon.  (in  violent  emotion).  Is  it  Heaven's  will 
To  try  the  dust  it  kindles  for  a  day, 
With  infinite  agony? — How  have  I  dra\\"n 
This  chastening  on  my  head  ? — They  bloomed  around  n?.e, 
And  my  heart  grew  too  fearless  in  its  joy. 
Glorying  in  their  bright  promise  ! — If  we  fall, 
Is  there  no  pardon  for  otir  feebleness  ? 

{t^er.  without  speaking,  holds  up  a  Cross  before  him.) 

Abd.  Speak  ! 

Gon.   {snatching  the  Cross  and  lifting  it  up).   Let  the  earth  be  shakei 
through  its  depths, 
But  this  must  triumph  I 

Abd.  {coldly).  Be  it  as  thou  wilt. — 
Unsheath  the  scimitar  !  \l'o  his  Guards. 

Gar.  {to  Gonzalez).  Away,  my  chief  ! 
This  is  your  place  no  longer.     There  are  things 
No  human  heart,  though  battle-proof  as  yours, 
Unmaddened  may  sustain. 

Gon.  Be  still !  I  have  now 
No  place  on  earth  but  this  I 

Alph.  {from  beneath).  Men  I  give  me  way, 
That  I  may  speak  forth  once  before  I  die  I 

Gar.  The  princely  boy  I  how  gallantly  "his  brow 
Wears  its  high  nature  in  the  face  of  death  I 
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Alph.  Father  ! 

Gon.  My  son  I  my  son  ! — Mine  eldest-bom  ! 

Alph.  Stay  but  upon  the  ramparts  ! — Fear  thou  ret— ^ 
There  is  good  courage  in  me  :  oh  !  my  father  I  ' 

I  will  not  shame  thee  ! — only  let  me  fall 
Knowing  thine  eye  looks  proudly  on  thy  child, 
So  shall  my  heart  have  strength. 

Gon.  Would,  would  to  God, 
ITiat  I  might  die  for  thee,  my  noble  hoy  ! 
Alphonso,  my  fair  son  ! 

Alph.  Could  I  have  lived, 
I  might  have  been  a  warrior  ! — Now,  farewell ! 
But  look  upon  me  still  ! — I  will  not  blench 
When  the  keen  sabre  flashes — Mark  me  well ! 
Mine  eyelids  shall  not  quiver  as  it  falls. 
So  thou  wilt  look  upon  me  ! 

Gar.  [to  Gonzalez).  Nay,  my  lord  ! 
We  must  begone  ! — Thou  canst  not  bear  it  I 

Gon.   Peace  ! — 
Who  hath  told  thee  how  much  man's  heart  can  befu-  ? — 
Lend  me  thine  arm — my  brain  whirls  fearfully — 
How  thick  the  shades  close  round  ! — my  boy  1  my  boy  ! 
Where  art  thou  in  this  gloom  ? 

Gar.   Let  us  go  hence  ! 
This  is  a  dreadful  moment  ! 

Gon.  Hush  ! — What  saidst  thou  ? 
Now  let  me  look  on  him  ! — Dost  thou  see  aught 
Through  the  dull  mist  which  wraps  us  ? 

Gar.  I  behold— 
Oh  !  for  a  thousand  Spaniards  to  rush  down — 

Gon.  Thou  seest — My  heart  stands  still  to  hear  thee  speak  ! 
There  seems  a  fearful  hush  upon  the  air. 
As  'twere  the  dead  of  night  I 

Gar.  The  hosts  have  closed 
Around  the  spot  in  stillness.     Through  the  spears, 
Ranged  thick  and  motionless,  I  see  him  not  ; — 
But  now — 

Gon.  He  bade  me  keep  mine  eye  upon  him, 
And  all  is  darkness  round  me  ! — Now  ? 

Gar.  A  sword, 
A  sword,  springs  upward,  hke  a  lightning  burst. 
Through  tlie  dark  serried  mass  ! — ^Its  cold  blue  glare 
Is  wavering  to  and  fro— 'tis  vanished — hark  I 

Gon.  I  heard  it,  yes  I — I  heard  the  dull  dead  sound 
Tliat  heavily  broke  the  silence  ! — Didst  thou  speak  ? — 
I  lost  thy  words — come  nearer  I 

Gar,  'Twas — 'tis  past ! — 
llie  sword  fell  then  ! 

Her.  (with  exultation).   Flow  forth,  thou  noble  bloo«3  " 
Fount  of  Spain's  ransom  and  deliverance,  flow 
Unchecked  and  brightly  forth  ! — Thou  kingly  stream  ? 
Blood  of  our  heroes  I  blood  of  martynlom  I 
Which  through  so  many  warrior-hearts  hast  poured 
Thy  fiery  currents,  and  hast  made  our  hills 
Free,  by  thine  own  free  offering  1 — Bathe  the  land, 
But  there  thou  shalt  not  sink  1 — Our  very  air 
Shall  t^e  thy  colouring,  and  our  loaded  skies 
O'er  th'  infidel  hanj?  dark  and  ominous. 
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With  battle-hues  of  thee  !— and  thy  deep  voice 
Rising  above  them  to  the  judgment-seat 
Shall  call  a  burst  of  gathered  vengeance  down, 
To  sweep  th'  oppressor  from  us  ! — For  thy  v.ave 
Hath  made  his  guilt  nm  o'er  ! 

Gon.  {endeavouring  to  rouse  himself).     'Tis  all  a  dream  I 
There  is  not  one — no  hand  on  earth  could  harm 
That  fair  boy's  graceful  head  ! — Why  look  you  thus  ? 

Abd.  {pointing  to  Carlos).  Christian  !  e'en  yet  thou  hast  a  son  ! 

Gon.  E'en  yet ! 

Car.  My  father  !  take  me  from  these  fearful  men  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  save  me,  father  ? 

Gon.  {attempting  to  unshcath  his  sword).   Is  the  strength 
From  m.ine  arm  shivered  ? — Garcias,  follow  me  I 

Gar.  Whither,  my  chief? 

Gon.  Wliy,  we  can  die  as  well 
On  yonder  plain, — ay,  a  spear's  thrust  will  do 
The  little  that  our  misery  doth  require, 
Sooner  than  e'en  this  anguish  !     Life  is  best 
Thrown  from  us  in  such  moments.  [  Voids  heard  at  a  distance. 

Her.  Hush  !  what  strain 
Floats  on  the  wind  ? 

Gar.  'Tis  the  Cid's  battle-song  ! 
What  marvel  hath  been  wrought  ? 

\yoices  approaching  heard  in  ckoriv 

The  Moor  is  on  his  way  ! 
With  the  tambour-peal  and  the  tecbir-shout, 
And  the  horn  o'er  the  blue  seas  ringing  out, 

He  hath  marshalled  his  dark  array  ! 

XiMENA  enters,  followed  by  the  Citizens,  with  the  Banner. 

Xim.  Is  it  too  late  ?— My  father,  these  are  men 
Through  life  and  death  prepared  to  follow  thee 
Beneath  this  banner  !— Is  their  zeal  too  late  ?— 
Oh  !  there's  a  fearful  history  on  thy  brow  J 
What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Gar.  It  is  not  all  too  late. 

Xim.  My  brothers  I 

Her.  All  is  well. 

{To  Garcias.)  Hush  !  wouldst  thou  chill 
That  which  hath  sprung  within  them,  as  a  flame 
From  th'  altar-embers  mounts  in  sudden  brightness.^ 
I  say,  'tis  not  too  late,  ye  men  of  Spain  1 
On  to  the  rescue  1 

Xim.   Bless  me,  oh,  my  father  ! 
And  1  will  hence,  to  aid  thee  with  my  prayers. 
Sending  my  spirit  with  thee  through  the  storm, 
Lit  up  by  flashing  swords  1 

Gon.  {falling  upon  her  neck).  Hath  aught  been  spar^f 
Am  I  not  all  bereft  ?— Thou'rt  left  me  still ! 
Mine  own,  my  loveliest  one,  thou'rt  left  me  still ! 
Farewell ! — thy  father's  blessing,  and  thy  God'a,  • 

Be  with  thee,  my  Ximena  I 

Xim.  Fare  thee  well  1 
If,  ere  thy  steps  tiu"n  homeward  from  the  field. 
The  voice  is  hushed  that  still  hath  welcomed  thee. 
Think  of  me  in  thy  nctory  I 
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Her.   Peace  I  no  more  1 
This  is  no  time  to  melt  our  nature  down 
To  a  soft  stream  of  tears  !— Be  of  strong  bean  1 
Give  me  the  banner  t    Swell  the  song  again  ! 

The  Citizens. 

Ere  night,  must  swords  be  red  ! 
It  is  not  an  hour  for  knells  and  tears, 
But  for  helmets  braced  and  serried  spears  !— 

To-morrow  for  the  dead  I 

[Exeuni  cfr.nes, 


SCENE— 5<r/?rir  the  Altar  of  a  Church. 

Elmina  rises  from  the  steps  of  the  Altar. 

Elm.  The  clouds  are  fearful  that  o'erhang  thy  ways. 
Oh,  thou  mysterious  Heaven  1 — It  cannot  be 
That  I  have  drawn  the  vials  of  thy  wrath, 
To  burst  upon  me  through  the  lifting  up 
Of  a  proud  heart,  elate  in  happiness  ! 
No  I  in  my  day's  full  noon,  for  me  hfe's  flowers 
But  wreathed  a  cup  of  trembling  ;  and  the  love, 
The  boundless  love,  my  spirit  was  formed  to  bear, 
Hath  ever,  in  its  place  of  silence,  been 
A  trouble  and  a  shadow,  tinging  thought 
With  hues  too  deep  for  joy  1 — I  never  looked 
On  my  fair  children,  in  their  buoyant  mirth. 
Or  sunny  sleep,  when  all  the  gentle  air 
Seemed  glowing  with  their  quiet  blessedness, 
But  o'er  my  soul  there  came  a  shuddering  sense 
Of  earth,  and  its  pale  changes  ;  even  like  that 
WTiich  vaguely  mingles  with  our  glorious  dreams, 
A  restless  and  disturbing  consciousness 
That  the  bright  things  must  fade  !— How  have  I  shruuk 
From  the  dull  murmur  of  th'  unquifet  voice, 
With  its  low  tokens  of  mortality, 

Till  my  heart  fainted  'midst  their  smiles  !— their  smiles  ! 
Where  are  those  glad  looks  now  ?— Could  they  go  down. 
With  all  their  joyous  light,  that  seemed  not  earth's, 
To  the  cold  grave?— My  children  1— Righteous  Heaven 
There  floats  a  dark  remembrance  o'er  my  brain 
Of  one  who  told  me,  with  relentless  eye. 
That  this  should  be  the  hour  I 

XlMENA  tnten. 

Xim.    They  are  gone  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  ! — strong  in  heart  and  hope, 
Faithful,  though  few  1 — My  mother,  let  thy  prayei-s 
Call  on  the  land's  good  saints  to  lift  once  more 
The  sword  and  cross  that  sweep  the  field  for  Spain, 
As  in  old  battle  ;  so  thine  arms  e'en  yet 
May  clasp  thy  sons  I  -For  me  my  part  is  done  1 
The  flame,  which  dimly  might  have  lingered  yet 
A  little  while,  hath  gathered  all  its  rays 
Brightly  to  sink  at  once  ;  and  it  is  well  * 
The  shadows  are  around  me  ;  to  thy  licRrt 
Fold  me,  that  I  may  die. 
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El/H.  My  child  ! — Wliat  dream 
Is  on  thy  soul? — Even  now  thine  aspect  wears 
Life's  brightest  inspiration  I 

Xim.  Death's  1 

Elm.  Away  I 
Thine  eye  hath  starry  clearness,  and  thy  cheek 
Doth  glow  beneath  it  with  a  richer  hue 
Than  tinged  its  earliest  flower  I 

Xim.   It  well  may  be  ! 
There  are  far  deeper  and  far  warmer  hues 
Than  those  whicli  draw  their  colouring  from  the  founts 
Of  youth,  or  health,  or  hope. 

E/m.  Nay,  speak  not  thus  ! 
There's  that  about  thee  shining  which  would  send 
E'en  through  my  heart  a  sunny  glow  of  joy, 
Were't  not  for  these  sad  w^ords.     The  dim  cold  air 
And  solemn  light,  which  wrap  these  tombs  and  shrines 
As  a  pale  gleaming  shroud,  seem  kindled  up 
With  a  young  spirit  of  ethereal  hope 
Caught  from  thy  mien  ! — Oh  no  !  this  is  not  death  ! 

Xim.  Why  should  not  He,  whose  touch  dissolves  our  chaic 
Put  on  his  robes  of  beauty  when  He  comes 
As  a  deliverer  : — He  hath  many  forms, 
They  should  not  all  be  fearful ! — If  his  call 
Be  but  our  gathering  to  that  distant  land 
For  whose  sweet  waters  we  have  pined  with  thirit. 
Why  should  not  its  prophetic  sense  be  borne 
Into  the  heart's  deep  stillness,  with  a  breath 
Of  summer-winds,  a  voice  or  melody, 
Solemn,  yet  lovely  ! — Mother  !  I  depart ! — 
lie  it  thy  comfort,  in  the  after-days. 
That  thou  hast  seen  me  thus  ! 

E/m.  Distract  me  not 
With  such  wild  fears  1  Can  I  bear  on  with  life 
When  thou  art  gone  ? — Thy  voice,  thy  step,  thy  smilo, 
Passed  from  my  path  ? — Alas  !  even  now  thine  eye 
Is  changed — thy  cheek  is  fading  ! 

Xzm.  Ay,  the  clouds 
Of  the  dim  hour  are  gathering  o'er  my  sight. 
And  yet  I  fear  not,  for  the  God  of  Help 
Comes  in  that  quiet  darkness  ! — It  may  soothe 
Thy  woes,  my  mother  !  if  I  tell  thee  now. 
With  what  glad  calmness  I  behold  the  veil 
Falling  between  me  and  the  world,  wherein 
My  heart  so  ill  hath  rested. 

Elm.  Thine  1 

Xtm.  Rejoice 
For  her,  that,  when  the  garland  of  her  life 
Was  blighted,  and  the  springs  of  hope  were  dried. 
Received  her  summons  hence  ;  and  had  no  time, 
Bearing  the  canker  at  th'  impatient  heart. 
To  wither,  sorrowing  for  that  gift  of  Heaven, 
Which  lent  one  moment  of  existence  Ught, 
That  dimmed  the  rest  for  ever  ! 

E/m.   How  is  this  ? 
My  child,  what  meanest  thou  ? 

Xtm.  Mother  !  I  have  loved, 
And  been  beloved  ! — the  sunbeam  of  an  hour 
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Which  gave  Ufe's  hidden  treasures  to  mine  eye, 
As  they  lay  shining  in  their  secret  founts, 
Went  out,  and  left  them  colourless.— "Tis  past— 
And  what  remains  on  earth?— the  rambow  mist, 
Through  which  I  gazed,  hath  melted,  and  my  sigi.i 
Is  cleared  to  look  on  all  things  as  they  are  !— 
But  this  is  far  too  mournful  1  Life  s  dark  gitt 
Hath  fallen  too  early  and  too  cold  upon  me  I— 
Therefore  I  would  go  hence  ! 
Elm.  And  thou  hast  loved 

Unknown r       1  j 

Xim.  Oh  1  pardon,  pardon  that  I  veiled 

My  thoughts  from  thee  !— But  thou  hadst  woes  enougf. 

And  mine  came  o'er  me  when  thy  soul  had  need 

Of  more  than  mortal  strength  !— For  I  had  scarce 

Given  the  deep  consciousness  that  I  was  loved 

A  treasure's  place  within  my  secret  heart, 

WTienearth'sbrief  joy  went  from  me! 

Twas  at  mom 

I  saw  the  warriors  to  their  field  go  forth, 
y^nd  he— my  chosen— was  there  amongst  the  rest 
With  his  young  glorious  brow  !— I  looked  again— 
The  strife  grew  dark  beneath  me— but  his  plume 
Waved  free  above  the  lances.— Yet  again— 
It  had  gone  down  I  and  steeds  were  trampling  oec 
The  spot  to  which  mine  eyes  were  riveted, 
Till  blinded  by  th'  intenseness  of  their  gaze  1— 
And  then— at  last— I  hurried  to  the  gate. 
And  met  him  there  !— I  met  him  !— on  his  shield, 
And  with  his  cloven  helm,  and  shivered  sword 
And  dark  hair  steeped  in  blood  !-They  bore  him  past- 
Mother  !— I  saw  his  face  !— Oh  !  such  a  death 
Works  fearful  changes  on  the  fair  of  earth, 
The  pride  of  woman's  eye  I 

F.im.   Sweet  daughter,  peace  ! 
Wake  not  the  dark  remembrance  ;  for  thy  trame      - 

Xim.  There  will  be  peace  ere  long.     1  shut  my  heart 
Even  as  a  tomb,  o'er  that  lone  silent  grief. 
That  I  might  spare  it  thee  '.—But  now  the  hour 
Is  come  when  that  which  would  have  pierced  thy  soul 
Shall  be  its  healing  balm.     Oh  I  weep  thou  not, 
Save  with  a  gentle  sorrow  1 

£lm.  Must  it  be  ? 
Art  thou  indeed  to  leave  me  ? 

Xim.  {e:tuUingly).   Re  thou  glad  1 
I  say,  rejoice  above  thy  favoured  cluld  I 
joy   for  the  soldier  when  his  field  is  fought, 
loy'  for  the  peasant  wlien  his  vintage-task 
i  s  closed  at  eve  1— But  most  of  all  for  her 
Who.  when  her  life  had  changed  its  glittering  robes 
For  the  dull  garb  of  sorrow,  which  doth  cUng 
So  ht-avily  around  the  journeycrs  on, 
Cast  down  its  wciglit— and  slept  1 

Elm.  Alas  I  thine  eye 
Is  wandcring-yet  how  brightly  l-Is  this  death 
Or  some  high  wondrous  vision  ?-fepeak.  my  chud  I 
How  is  it  with  thee  now  ? 

Xim.   {wildly).   I  see  it  sUU  I 
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1%  floating,  like  a  glorious  cloud  on  high, 
My  father's  tjanner  1 — Hear'st  thou  not  a  sound? 
The  trumpet  of  Castile  ? — Praise,  praise  to  Heaven  ! — 
Now  may  the  weary  rest ! — Be  still  ! — W^o  calls 

The  night  so  fearful  ? [SA€  dsa. 

Elm.  No  !  she  is  not  dead  ! — 
Ximena  ! — speak  to  me  1 — Oh  !  yet  a  tone 
From  that  sweet  voice,  that  I  may  gather  in 
Ore  more  remembrance  of  its  lovely  soimd. 
Ere  the  deep  silence  fall ! — What !  is  all  bushed?— 
No,  no  ! — it  cannot  be  ! — How  should  we  bear 
The  dark  misgivings  of  our  souls,  if  Heaven 
Left  not  such  beings  \a\h  us  ? — But  is  this 
Her  wonted  look  ? — too  sad  a  quiet  lies 
On  its  dim  fearful  beauty  ! — Speak,  Ximena  ! 
Speak  ! — my  heart  dies  within  me  ! — She  is  gone, 
With  all  her  blessed  smiles  ! — My  child  1  my  child  ! 
Where  art  thou  ? — Where  is  that  which  answered  me, 
From  thy  soft  shining  eyes  ? — Hush  !  doth  she  move  ? — 
One  light  lock  seemed  to  tremble  en  her  brow. 
As  a  pulse  throbbed  beneath  ; — 'twas  but  the  voice 
Of  my  despair  that  stirred  it  1 — She  is  gone  1 

\Ske  throws  herself  on  the  body.     GONZALEZ  enters,  alone,  and  ii>oundi'd 

Elm.   {rising  as  he  approaches.)  I  must  not  now  be  scorned  ! — 
No,  not  a  look, 
A  whisper  of  reproach  ! — Behold  my  woe  I — 
Thou  canst  not  scorn  me  now  I 

Gon.  Hast  thou  heard  all  f 

Elm.  Thy  daughter  on  my  bosom  laid  her  head. 
And  passed  away  to  rest. — Behold  her  there, 
Even  such  as  death  hath  made  her  ! 

Gon.  {bending  over  Ximena' s  body).  Thou  art  gone 
A  Uttle  while  before  me,  oh,  my  child  I 
Why  should  the  traveller  weep  to  part  with  those 
That  scarce  an  hour  will  reach  their  promised  land 
Ere  he  too  cast  his  pilgrim  staff  away, 
And  spread  his  couch  beside  them  ? 

Elm.  Must  it  be 
Henceforth  enough  that  once  a  thing  so  fair 
Had  its  bright  place  amongst  us  ? — ^Is  this  all. 
Left  for  the  years  to  come  ? — We  will  not  stay  1 
Earth's  chain  each  hour  grows  weaker. 

Gon.  {still  gazing  upon  Ximena),  And  thou'rt  laid 
To  slumber  in  the  shadow,  blessed  child  ! 
Of  a  yet  stainless  altar,  and  beside 
A  sainted  warrior's  tomb  ! — Oh,  fitting  place 
For  thee  to  yield  thy  pure  heroic  soul 
Back  unto  Him  that  gave  it  ! — And  thy  cheek 
Yet  smiles  in  its  bright  paleness  1 

Elm.  Hadst  thou  seen 
The  look  with  which  she  passed  ! 

Gon.  {still  bending  over  her).   Why,  'tis  almost 
Like  joy  to  view  thy  beautiful  repose  i 
The  faded  image  of  that  perfect  calm 
yioats,    'en  as  long-iorgotten  music,  back 
into  my  weary  heart  ! — No  dark  wild  spot 
On  thy  clear  brow  doth  tell  of  blood v  bands 
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That  quenched  young  life  by  violence  !— We  have  seer, 
Too  much  of  horror,  in  one  crowded  hour,     ^ 
To  weep  for  aught,  so  gently  gathered  hence  .— 
Oh  !  man  leaves  other  traces  ! 

Elm.  (suddenly  siarting).  It  retwrns 
On  n-iy  bewildered  soul  !— Went  ye  not  forth 
Unto  the  rescue  ?— And  thou'rt  here  alone  !— 
Where  are  my  sons  ? 

Gon.   (solemnly).  We  were  too  late  I 
Elm.  Too  late ! 
Hast  thou  nought  else  to  teli  me  ? 

Gon.  I  brought  back 
From  that  last  field  the  banner  of  my  Mr€S, 
And  my  own  death-wound. 
Elm.  Thine  I 
Gon.  Another  houi 
Shall  hush  its  throbs  for  ever,     i  go  hence, 

And  with  me . 

Elm.  No  !— Man  could  not  lift  his  hands- 
Where  hast  thou  left  thy  sons  ? 
Gon.  I  have  no  sons. 
Elm.  What  hast  thou  said  ? 
Gon.  That  now  there  lives  not  one 
To  wear  the  glory  of  mine  ancient  house, 
When  I  am  gone  to  rest.  ,    ,     » 

Elm.   (throwing  herself  on  the  ground,  and  speaktTi^jn 
a  low  hurried  voice). 
In  one  brief  hour,  all  gone  !— and  such  a  death  !— 
1  see  their  blood  gtish  forth  !— their  graceful  heads— 
—Take  the  dark  vision  from  me,  oh,  my  God  ! 
And  such  a  death  for  them  /—I  was  not  there  I 
They  were  but  mine  in  beauty  and  in  joy. 
Not  in  that  mortal  anguish  !— All,  all  gone  !— 
Why  should  I  struggle  more  ?— What  ts  this  Po\*-€r, 
Against  whose  might,  on  all  sides  pressing  us, 
We  strive  with  fierce  impatience,  which  but  lays 
Our  own  frail  spirits  prostrate  ? 

(After  a  long  pause.) 

Now  I  know 
Thy  hand,  my  God  !— and  they  are  soonest  crushed 
That  most  withstand  it !— I  resist  no  more. 

(She  ri<!es.) 

A  light,  a  light  springs  up  from  grief  and  death, 
Which  with  its  solemn  radiance  doth  reveal 
Why  we  have  thus  been  tried  1 

Gon.  Then  I  may  still 
Fix  my  last  look  on  thee,  in  holy  love, 
Parting,  but  yet  with  hope  I       .  ,      .      , 

Elm.  (falling  at  his  feet).  Canst  thou  forgive  !>- 
Oh  I  I  have  driven  the  arrow  to  thy  heart, 
That  should  have  buried  it  within  mine  own, 
And  borne  the  pang  in  silence  !— I  have  cast 
Thy  life's  fair  honour,  in  my  wild  despair, 
As  an  unvalued  gem  upon  the  waves, 
Whence  thou  hast  snatched  it  back,  to  bear  l«^«fl  fArtii. 
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All  stainless,  on  thy  breast. — Well  hast  thou  done— 
But  I — canst  thou  forgive? 

Gon.  Within  this  hour 
I  have  stood  upon  that  verge  whence  mortals  fall . 
And  learned  how  'tis  with  one  whose  sight  grows  dim 
And  whose  foot  trembles  on  the  gulf's  dark  side. — 
Death  purifies  all  feeHng, — we  will  part 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Elm.  Death  ! — And  thou  too 
Art  on  thy  way  ! — Oh,  joy  for  thee,  high  heart ! 
Glory  and  joy  for  thee  ! — The  day  is  closed. 
And  well  and  nobly  hast  thou  borne  thyself 
Through  its  long  battle-toils,  though  many  swordi 
Have  entered  thine  own  soul ! — But  on  my  head 
Recoil  the  fierce  invokings  of  despair. 
And  I  am  left  far  distanced  in  the  race, 
The  lonely  one  of  earth  ! — Ay,  this  is  just. 
I  am  not  worthy  that  upon  my  breast 
In  this,  thine  hour  of  %ictory,  thou  shouldst  yield 
Thy  spirit  unto  God  ! 

Gon.  Thou  art !  thou  art ! 
Oh  !  a  Ufe's  love,  a  heart's  long  faithfulness, 
E'en  in  the  presence  of  eternal  things. 
Wearing  their  chastened  beauty  all  undimmed, 
Assert  their  lofty  claims  ;  and  these  are  not 
For  one  dark  hour  to  cancel ! — We  are  here. 
Before  that  altar  which  received  the  vows 
Of  our  unbroken  youth,  and  meet  it  is 
For  such  a  witness,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
And  in  the  face  of  death,  whose  shadowy  arm 
Comes  dim  between  us,  to  record  th'  exchange 
Of  our  tried  hearts'  forgiveness. — W^o  are  they. 
That  in  one  path  have  journeyed,  needing  not 
Forgiveness  at  its  close  ? 

[A  Citizen  enters  hastily.) 

Cil.  The  Moors  !  the  Moors  I 

Gon.  How  !  is  the  city  stormed  ? 
Oh  !  righteous  Heaven  i — for  this  1  looked  not  j-et  ! 
Hath  all  been  done  in  vain? — Why,  then,  'tis  tim© 
For  prayer,  and  then  to  rest  I 

at.  The  sun  shall  set, 
And  not  a  Christian  voice  be  left  for  prayer. 
To-night  within  Valencia  ! — Round  our  walls 
The  Paynim  host  is  gathering  for  th'  assault, 
And  we  have  none  to  guard  them. 

Gon.  Then  my  place 
Is  here  no  longer. — I  had  hoped  to  die 
Ev'n  by  the  altar  and  the  sepulchre 
Of  my  brave  sires — but  this  was  not  to  be  ! 
Give  me  my  sword  again,  and  lead  me  hence- 
Back  to  the  ramparts.     I  have  yet  an  hour, 
And  it  hath  still  high  duties. — Now,  my  v/ifu 
The  mother  of  my  children—of  the  dead — 
Whom  I  name  unto  thee  in  steadfast  hope — 
Farewell ! 

Elm.  No,  not  farewell ! — My  soul  hath  risen 
To  mate  itself  with  thine  ;  and  by  thy  sicic 
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Amidst  the  hurtling  lances  I  will  stand, 

As  one  on  whom  a  brave  man's  love  hath  been 

Wasted  not  utterly. 

Gon.  I  thank  thee,  Heaven  ! 
That  I  have  tasted  of  the  awful  joy 
Which  thou  hast  given  to  temper  hours  like  this. 
With  a  deep  sense  of  thee,  and  of  thine  ends 
In  these  dread  \'isitings  !     (To  Elm.)     We  will  not  part, 
But  with  the  spirit's  parting  ! 

Elm.  One  farewell 
To  her  that,  mantled  with  sad  lovehness. 
Doth  slumber  at  our  feet  1 — My  blessed  child  t 
Oh  !  in  thy  heart's  affliction  thou  wert  strong, 
And  holy  courage  did  pervade  thy  woe, 
As  Ught  the  troubled  waters  ! — Be  at  peace  ! 
Thou  whose  bright  spirit  made  itself  the  soul 
Of  all  that  were  around  thee  ! — And  thy  life 
E'en  then  was  struck,  and  withering  at  the  core  I — 
Farewell ! — thy  parting  look  hath  on  me  fallen, 
E'en  as  a  gleam  of  heaven,  and  I  am  now 
More  like  what  ihou  hast  been  ! — My  soul  is  huslied, 
For  a  still  sense  of  purer  worlds  hath  sunk 
And  settled  on  its  depths  with  that  last  smile 
Which  from  thine  eye  shone  forth. — Thou  hast  not  lived 
In  vain — my  child,  farewell  1 

Gon.  Surely  for  thee 
Death  had  no  sting,  Ximena  ! — We  are  blest. 
To  learn  one  secret  of  the  shadowy  pass, 
From  such  an  aspect's  calmness.     Yet  once  mort 
I  kiss  thy  pale  young  cheek,  my  broken  flower  \ 
In  token  of  th'  undying  love  and  hope, 
Whose  land  is  far  away.  [i^jr^a/jr 
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Hernandez. — A/cw  CiTiz^^s  gathered  round  him. 

Her.  Why,  men  have  cast  the  treasures,  which  their  lives 
Had  been  worn  down  in  gathering,  on  the  pyre. 
Ay,  at  their  household  hearths  have  Ht  the  brand, 
Even  from  that  shrine  of  quiet  love  to  bear 
The  flame  which  gave  theii  temples  and  their  homes, 
In  ashes,  to  the  winds  ! — They  have  done  tliis, 
Making  a  blasted  void  where  once  the  sun 
Looked  upon  lovely  dwellings  ;  and  from  earth 
Razing  all  record  that  on  such  a  spot 
Childhood  had  sprung,  age  faded,  misery  wept. 
And  frail  Humanity  knelt  before  her  God  ; — 
They  have  done  this,  in  their  free  nobleness, 
Rather  than  see  the  spoiler's  tread  pollute 
Their  holy  places  ! — Traise,  high  praise  be  theirs, 
Who  have  left  man  such  lessons  I — And  these  things, 
Made  your  own  hills  their  witnesses  ! — The  sky. 
Whose  arch  bends  o'er  you,  and  the  seas,  wherein 
Your  rivers  pour  their  gold,  rejoicing  saw 
The  altar,  and  the  birthplace,  and  the  tomb, 
And  all  memoriais  of  man's  heart  and  faith. 
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Thus  proudly  honoured  ! — Be  ye  not  outdoiie 
By  the  departed  ! — Though  the  godless  foe 
Be  close  upon  us,  we  have  power  to  snatch 
The  spoils  of  victory  from  him.     Be  but  strong  ! 
A  few  bright  torches  and  brief  moments  yet 
Shall  baffle  his  flushed  hope,  and  we  may  die, 
Laughing  him  unto  scorn. — Rise,  follow  me, 
And  thou,  Valencia  !  triumph  in  thy  fate. 
The  ruin,  not  the  yoke,  and  make  thy  towers 
A  beacon  unto  Spain  ! 

Cii.  We'll  follow  thee  !— 
Alas  !  for  our  fair  city,  and  the  homes 
Wherein  we  reared  our  children  ! — But  away  I 
The  Moor  shall  plant  no  crescent  o'er  our  fanes  ! 

yoke  [from  a  Tower  on  the  Walls).  Succours  !  Castile  1  Castile  ! 

Cits,  {rushing  to  the  spot).  It  is  even  so  ! 
Now  blessing  be  to  Heaven,  for  we  are  saved  ! 
Castile,  Castile  ! 

Voice  [from  the  Tower).   Line  after  line  of  spears, 
Lance  aftef  lance,  upon  the  horizon's  verge, 
Like  festal  lights  from  cities  bursting  up, 
Doth  skirt  the  plain  1 — In  faith,  a  noble  host ! 

Another  Voice.  The  Moor  hath  turned  him  from  our  walls,  to  fiori! 
Th'  advancing  might  of  Spain  ! 
Cits,  [shouting).  Castile  I  Castile  ! 

(Gonzalez  enters,  supported  by  Elmina  and  a  Citizen.) 

Gon.  What  shouts  of  joy  are  these? 

Her.  Hail,  chieftain  1  hail  1 
Thus  even  in  death  'tis  given  thee  to  receive 
The  conqueror's  crown  ! — Behold  our  God  hath  heard, 
And  armed  Himself  with  vengeance  I— Lo  !  they  corno  1 
The  lances  of  Castile  ? 

Gon.  I  knew,  I  knew 
Thou  wouldst  not  utterly,  my  God,  forsake 
Thy  servant  in  his  need  1— My  blood  and  tears 
Have  not  sunk  vainly  to  th'  attesting  earth  ! 
Praise  to  Thee,  thanks  and  praise,  that  I  have  live-ti 
To  see  this  hour  ! 

Elm.  And  I  too  bless  Thy  name. 
Though  Thou  hast  proved  me  unto  agony  ! 

0  God  !— Thou  God  of  chastening  1 
Voice  [from  the  Tower).  They  move  on  ! 

1  see  the  royal  banner  in  the  air, 
With  its  emblazoned  towers  1 

Gon.  Go,  bring  ye  forth 
The  banner  of  the  Cid,  and  plant  it  here. 
To  stream  above  me,  for  an  answering  sign 
That  the  good  cross  doth  hold  its  lofty  place 
Within  Valencia  still !— What  see  ye  now? 

Her.  I  see  a  kingdom's  might  upon  its  path, 
Moving,  ill  terrible  magnificence, 
Unto  revenge  and  victory  ! — With  the  flash 
Of  knightly  swords,  up-springing  from  the  ranks, 
As  meteors  from  a  still  and  gloomy  deep. 
And  with  the  waving  of  ten  thousand  plumes, 
Like  a  land's  harvest  in  the  autumn  wind, 
And  with  fierce  H^ht,  which  is  not  of  the  sun 
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But  flung  from  sheets  of  steel— it  comes,  it  comes. 
The  vengeance  of  our  God  ? 

Gon.   1  hear  it  now, 
The  heavy  tread  of  mail-clad  multitudes, 
Like  thunder-showers  upon  the  forest-paths. 

//er.  Ay,  earth  knows  well  the  omen  of  that  sound, 
And  she  hath  echoes,  like  a  sepulchre's, 
Pent  in  her  secret  hollows,  to  respond 
Unto  the  step  of  death  I 

Gon.  Hark  !  how  the  wind 
Swells  proudly  with  the  battle-march  of  Spain  ! 
Now  the  heart  feels  its  power  ! — A  Uttle  while 
Grant  me  to  hve,  my  God  ! — WTiat  pause  is  this? 

Her.  A  deep  and  dreadful  one  ! — the  serried  files 
Level  their  spears  for  combat ;  now  the  hosts 
Look  on  each  other  in  their  brooding  wTath, 
Silent,  and  face  to  face. 

Voices  heard  Without,  Chanting. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Fair  spirit !  rest  thee  now  ! 
E'en  while  with  ours  thy  footsteps  trod, 

His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  I 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  ! 
lliey  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

£/m.  (to  Gon.).   It  is  the  death-hymn  o'er  thy  daughters  biei  I- 
But  I  am  calm,  and  e'en  hke  gentle  winds, 
That  music,  through  the  stillness  of  my  heart, 
Sends  mournful  peace. 

Gon.  Oh  1  well  those  solemn  tones 
Accord  with  such  an  hour,  for  all  her  life 
Breathed  of  a  hero's  soul  ! 

\/l  sound  cf  trumf>ets  and  shouting  from  t fie  plain. 

Her.  Now,  now  they  close  ! — Hark  !  what  a  dull  dead  souiid 
Is  in  the  Moorish  war-shout  ! — I  have  known 
Such  tones  prophetic  oft. — The  shock  is  given — 
Lo  !  they  have  placed  their  shields  before  their  hearts, 
And  lowered  their  lances  with  the  streamers  on. 
And  on  their  steeds  bend  forward  ! — God  for  Spain  I 
The  first  bright  sparks  of  battle  have  been  struck 
From  spear  to  spear,  across  tlie  gleaming  field  1  — 
There  is  no  sight  on  which  the  blue  sky  looks 
To  match  with  this  ! — 'Tis  not  the  gallant  crests, 
Nor  banners  with  their  glorious  blazonry  ; 
The  very  nature  and  higli  soul  of  mun 
Doth  now  reveal  itself  I 

Gon.  Oh  I  raise  me  up. 
That  I  may  look  upon  tne  noble  scene ! — 
It  will  not  be  I — That  this  dull  mist  would  pass 
A  moment  from  my  sight ! — Whence  rose  that  shoiK, 
As  in  fierce  triumph? 

Her.  (clasping  his  hands).   Must  I  look  on  this? 
The  banner  sinks— 'tis  tak^n  ! 
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Gon.  Whose? 

Ncr,  Castile's  I 

Gon.  Oh,  God  of  Battles  ! 

Elm.  Calm  thy  noble  heart  I 
Thou  wilt  not  pass  away  without  thy  meed. 
Nay,  rest  thee  on  my  bosom. 

//er.  Cheer  thee  yet  1 
Our  knights  have  spurred  to  rescue.— There  is  now 
A  whirl,  a  mingling  of  all  terrible  things, 
Yet  more  appalling  than  the  fierce  distinctness 
Wherewith  they  moved  before  ! — I  see  tall  plumes 
All  wildly  tossing  o'er  the  battle's  tide. 
Swayed  by  the  wrathful  motion,  and  the  press 
Of  desperate  men,  as  cedar-boughs  by  storms. 
Many  a  white  streamer  there  is  dyed  with  blood, 
Many  a  false  corslet  broken,  many  a  shield 
Pierced  through  1 — Now,  shout  for  Santiago,  shout  I 
Lo  1  javelins  with  a  moment's  brightness  cleave 
The  thickening  dust,  and  barbed  steeds  go  down 
With  their  helmed  riders  !— Who,  but  One,  can  tell 
How  spirits  part  amidst  that  fearful  rush 
And  trampling  on  of  furious  multitudes  ? 

Gon.  Thou'rt  silent  !— See'st  thou  more  ?  — My  soul  grows  dark 

Her.  And  dark  and  troubled,  as  an  angry  sea, 
Dashing  some  gallant  armament  in  scorn 
Against  its  rocks,  is  all  on  which  I  gaze  1 — 
I  can  but  tell  thee  how  tall  spears  are  crossed, 
And  lances  seem  to  shiver,  and  proud  helms 
To  lighten  with  the  stroke  1— but  round  the  spot, 
WTiere,  like  a  storm-felled  mast,  our  standard  sank, 
The  heat  of  battle  bums. 

Gon.  Where  is  that  spot  ? 

Her.  It  is  beneath  the  lonely  tuft  of  palms. 
That  lift  their  green  heads  o'er  the  tumult  still. 
In  calm  and  stately  grace. 

Gon.    7'A/?r^,  didst  thou  say  ? 
Then  God  is  with  us,  and  we  must  prevail  ! 
For  on  that  spot  they  died  !-    My  children's  blootl 
Calls  on  th'  avenger  thence  1 

Elm.  They  perished  there  ! — 
And  the  bright  locks  that  waved  so  joyously 
To  the  free  winds,  lay  trampled  and  defiled 
E'en  on  that  place  of  death  !— Oh,  Merciful ! 
Hush  the  dark  thought  within  me  ! 

Ner.  {with  sudden  exultation.)  Wlio  is  he 
On  the  white  steed,  and  with  the  castled  helm, 
And  the  gold-broidered  mantle,  which  doth  float 
E'en  like  a  sunny  cloud  above  the  fight  ; 
And  the  pale  cross,  which  from  his  breastplate  gleams 
With  star-Uke  radiance  ? 

GoK.  (eagerly.)  Didst  thou  say  the  cross  ? 

Her.  On  his  mailed  bosom  shines  a  broad  white*cross, 
And  his  long  plumage  through  the  darkening  air 
Streams  Uke  a  snow-wreath. 

Gon.  That  should  be — 

Her.  The  king  ! — 
Was  it  not  told  us  how  he  sent,  of  late. 
To  the  Cid's  tomb,  e'en  for  the  silver  cross. 
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Which  he  who  slumbers  there  was  wont  to  bind 
O'er  his  brave  heart  in  fight  ? 

Gon.  [springing  up  joyfully.)  My  king  !  my  king  ! 
Now  all  good  saints  for  Spain  ! — My  noble  king  ! 
And  thou  art  there  ! — That  I  might  look  once  more 
Upon  thy  face  ! — But  yet  I  thank  thee,  Heaven  ! 
That  thou  hast  sent  him,  from  my  dying  hands 
Thus  to  receive  his  city  I  \^He  sinks  back  into  EiJdiNA's  ar: 

Her.   He  hath  cleared 
A  pathway  'midst  the  combat,  and  the  liglit 
Follows  his  charge  through  yon  close  living  mass, 
E'en  as  the  gleam  on  some  proud  vessel's  wake 
Along  the  stormy  waters  ! — 'Tis  redeemed — 
The  castled  banner  ! — It  is  flung  once  more 
In  joy  and  glory,  to  the  sweeping  winds  ! — 
There  seems  a  wavering  through  the  Paynim  hosts — 
Castile  doth  press  them  sore — Now,  now  rejoice  ! 

Gon.  What  hast  thou  seen  ? 

Her.  Abdullah  falls  !  He  falls  ! 
The  man  of  blood  ! — the  spoiler  ! — he  hath  sunk 
In  our  king's  path  ! — Well  hath  that  royal  sword 
Avenged  thy  cause,  Gonzalez  ! 

They  give  way, 
The  Crescent's  van  is  broken  ! — On  the  hills 
And  the  dark  pine-woods  may  the  infidel 
Call  vainly,  in  his  agony  of  fear. 
To  cover  him  from  vengeance  ! — Lo  !  they  fly  ! 
They  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness 
Are  scattered,  e'en  as  leaves  upon  the  wind  ! 
Woe  to  the  sons  of  Afric  ! — Let  the  plains. 
And  the  vine-mountains,  and  Hesperian  seas, 
Take  their  dead  unto  them  ! — that  blood  shall  wash 
Our  soil  from  stains  of  bondage, 

Gon.   [attempting to  raise  himself.)  Set  me  free  ! 
Come  with  me  forth,  for  I  must  greet  my  king, 
After  his  battle-field  ! 

Her.  Oh,  blest  in  death  ! 
Chosen  of  Heaven,  farewell ! — Look  on  the  Croas, 
And  part  from  earth  in  peace  ! 

Gon.   Now  charge  once  more  ! 
God  is  with  Spain,  and  Santiago's  sword 
Is  reddening  all  the  air  ! — Shout  forth  "  Castile  1" 
The  day  is  ours  ! — I  go  ;  but  fear  ye  not  ! 
For  Afric's  lance  is  broken,  and  my  sons 
Have  won  their  first  good  field  I  \He  dic^ 

Elm.  Look  on  me  yet  ! 
Speak  one  farewell,  my  husband  ! — Must  tliy  voice 
Enter  my  soul  no  more  ! — Thine  eye  is  fixed  — 
Now  is  my  hfe  uprooted, — and  'tis  well. 

\A  sound  of  triumphant  Music  is  heard,  and  many  Casiilian 
Knights  and  Soldiers  enter), 

A  Ciiizen.   Hush  your  triumphal  soiuuls,  although  ye  corae 
E'en  as  deliverers  ! — Hut  the  noble  dead, 
And  those  that  mourn  them,  claim  from  human  hearts 
Deep  silent  reverence. 

Elm.  [rising  proudly).  No,  swell  forth,  Castile, 
Thy  trumpet-music,  till  the  se;is  and  lieavens. 
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/  key  raise  the  body. 


And  the  deep  hills,  give  every  stormy  note 
Echoes  to  ring  through  Spain  ! — How,  know  ye  not 
That  all  arrayed  for  triumph,  crowned  and  robed 
With  the  strong  spirit  which  hath  saved  the  land, 
E'en  now  a  conqueror  to  his  rest  is  gone  ? — 
Fear  not  to  break  that  sleep,  but  let  the  wind 
Swell  on  with  victory's  shout  ! — He  will  not  hear — 
Hath  earth  a  sound  more  sad  ? 

Her.  Lift  ye  the  dead. 
And  bear  him  with  the  banner  of  his  race 
Waving  above  him  proudly,  as  it  waved 
O'er  the  Cid's  battles,  to  the  tomb,  wherein 
His  warrior-sires  are  gathered. 

Elm.  Ay,  'tis  thus 
Thou  shouldst  be  honoured  ! — And  I  follow  thee 
With  an  unfaltering  and  lofty  step. 
To  that  last  home  of  glory.     She  that  wears 
In  her  deep  heart  the  memory  of  thy  love 
Shall  thence  draw  strength  for  all  things,  till  the  God. 
Whose  hand  around  her  hath  unpeopled  earth- 
Looking  upon  her  still  and  chastened  soul. 
Call  it  once  more  to  thine  I 

( To  the  Castilians. ) 

Awake,  I  say. 
Tambour  and  trumpet,  wake  ! — And  let  the  land 
Through  all  her  mountains  hear  your  funeral  peal  ! 
So  should  a  hero  pass  to  his  repose.  {Exeunt  omncs. 


SONGS     OF     THE     C I D. 

[The  following  ballads  are  not  translations  from  the  Spanish,  but  are  founded  upon  some  of  tht 
"  Tfcild  and  wonderful"  traditions  preserved  in  the  romances  of  that  language,  and  the  ancient  noerr 
aftheCid.] 


THE  CID'S   DEPARTURE  INTO 
EXILE. 

With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train, 
Went  forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain  ; 
For  wild  sierras  and  plains  afar, 
He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  Bivar.* 

To  march  o'er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent, 
From  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went  ; 
To  the  wasting  siege  and  the  battle's  van, — 
For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banished  man  1 

Through  his  olive-woods  the  mom-breeze 

played, 
And  his  native  streams  wild  music  made, 
And  clear  in  the  sunshine  his  vineyards  lay, 
When  for  march  and  combat  he  took  his 

way. 


•  The  birthplace  of  the  Cid,  two  leagues  from 
Burgos. 


With  a  thoughtful  spirit  his  way  he  took, 
And  he  turned  his  steed  for  a  parting  look, 
For  a  parting  look  at  his  own  fair  towers  ;— 
Oh  I  the  Exile's  heart  hath  weary  hours  ! 

The  pennons  were  spread,  and  the  band 
arrayed,  [stayed. 

But  the  Cid  at   the   threshold  a  moment 
It  was  but  a  moment — the  halls  were  lone. 
And  the  gates  of  his  dweUing  all  open 
thrown. 

There  was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  stall, 
Nor  a  spear  nor  a  cloak  on  the  naked  wall, 
Nor  a  hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the 

door, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor. 

Thenadim  tear  swelled  to  the  warrior's  eye, 
As  the  voice  of  his  native  groves  went  by  ; 
And  he  said — "  My  foemen  their  wish  have 
won,  [done !" 

— Now  the   will  of  God  be  in  all  things 
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But  the  trumpet  blew,  with  its  note  of  cheer, 
And  the  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off  the 

tear, 
And  the  fields  of  his  glory  lay  distant  far,— 
He  is  gone  from  the  towers  of  his  own 

Bivar ! 

THE  CID'S  DEATHBED. 

It  was  an  hour  of  grief  and  fear 
Within  Valencia's  walls,  [clear 

When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  still  and 
Above  her  marble  halls. 

There  were  pale  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes. 
And  steps  of  hurrying  feet,  [rise. 

Where  the  Zambra's*  notes  were  wont  to 
Along  the  sunny  street. 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief, 

On  bright  Valencia's  shore. 
For  Death  was  busy  with  her  chief. 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor-king's  barks  were  on  the  deep. 
With  sounds  and  signs  of  war, 

For  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  sleep 
In  the  silent  Alcazar. 

No  moan  was  heard  through  the  towers  of 
state. 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen. 
But  by  the  couch  Ximena  sate, 

With  pale,  yet  steadfast  mien. 

Stillness  was  round  the  leader's  bed. 
Warriors  stood  mournful  nigh. 

And  banners,  o'er  his  glorious  head, 
Were  drooping  heavily. 

And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  hand, 
And  cold  the  valiant  breast  ; — 

He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  land, 
And  his  hour  was  come  to  rest. 

What  said  the  Ruler  of  the  field  ?— 

His  voice  is  faint  and  low  ; 
The  breeze  that  creeps  o'er  his  lance  and 
shield 

Hath  louder  accents  now. 

"  Raise  ye  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 

Be  made  when  I  depart  ; 
T\\e  Moor  mu^t  hear  no  dirge's  tone  ; 

he  ye  of  mighty  heart  i 


•  A  Moorish  dance. 


"  Let  the  cymbal  clash  and  the  trumpei 
strain 

From  your  walls  ring  far  and  shrill. 
And  fear  ye  not,  for  the  saints  of  Spain 

Shall  grant  you  victory  still. 

"  And  gird  my  form  with  mail  array. 

And  set  me  on  my  steed. 
So  go  ye  forth  on  your  funeral  way. 

And  God  shall  give  you  speed. 

"  Go  with  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war, 
AH  armed  with  sword  and  helm. 

And  march  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 
For  the  good  Castilian  realm. 

"And  let  me  slumber  in  the  soil 

Which  gave  my  fathers  birth  ; 
I  have  closed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 

And  my  course  is  done  on  earth." 

— Now  wave,  ye  glorious  banners,  wave  I 
Through  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by, 

And  the    arms,  o'er   the  deathbed  of  tht 
brave. 
Send  forth  a  hollow  sigh. 

Now  wave,  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight  ! 

As  the  fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps  ; 
The  wind  and  the  banners  fall  hushed  as 
night. 

The  Campeador — he  sleeps  1 

Sound  the  battle  horn  on  the  breeze  o.^ 
mom. 

And  swell  out  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Till  the  notes  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wail 

For  the  noble  Cid  hath  passed  I 


THECID'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

The  Moor  hath  beleaguered  Valencia'! 
towers, 

And  lances  gleamed  up  through  her  citron- 
bowers. 

And  the  tents  of  the  desert  had  girt  her 
plain,  [Spain  ; 

And  camels  were  trampling  the  vines  of 
For  the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

There  were  men  from  wilds  where  tht 
death-wind  sweeps,  [lion  sleeps, 

There  wore  spears   from   hills  where    the 

There  wrrc  bows  from  sands  where  the 
ostrich  runs,  [sons 

For  the  slirill  liom  of  Afric  had  called  ht» 
To  the  battles  of  tlie  Wosf. 
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The  midnight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard, 
Like  the  roar  of  waters,  the  air  had  stirred  ; 
The  stars  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave. 
And  the  camp  lay  hushed,  as  a  wizard  s 
cave  ; 
But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
Like  a  warrior  mailed  for  the  hour  of  need. 
And  they  fixed  the  sword  in  the  cold  right 

hand 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  father's 

land. 
And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 

There  was   arming    heard  on  Valencia's 

halls. 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls  ; 
Stars  had  not  faded  nor  clouds  turned  red, 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble 

dead. 
And  the  burial  train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one. 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands, 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands  ; 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

Wlien  the  first  went  forth,  it  was  midnight 

deep. 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was 

sleep  ; 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had 

gone, 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone. 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were    knights    five    hundred    went 
armed  before,  [bore; 

And  Bermudez  the  Cid's  green  standard 
To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of  mom, 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  borne. 
On  the  glad  ^^ind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Camp>eador  came  stately  then. 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men  ; 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  face  of  the 

dead, 
But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led, 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

He  was  there,  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good 

sword. 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord  ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow, 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe. 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 


The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone. 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide 

streets  far. 
Nor  a  foot-fall  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
— So  the  burial  train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands. 
Like  a  Uon's  tread  on  the  burning  sands  ; 
— And  they  gave  no  batde-shout. 

But  the  deep  hills  pealed  with  a  cry  ere  long, 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim 

throng  ! 
— With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear, 
And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  full  career. 
It  was  Alvar  Fanez  came  ! 

He  that  was  wTapt  with  no  funeral  shroud, 
Had  passed  before  Uke  a  threatening  cloud! 
And  the  storm  rushed  down  on  the  tented 
plain,  [slain ; 

And  the  Archer-Queen,  with  her  bands,  lay 
For  the  Cid  upheld  his  fame. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Bucar, 
And  the  Libyan  kings  who  had  joined  his 

war ; 
And  their  hearts  grew  heavy,  and  died  away. 
And  their  hands  could  not  wield  an  assagay. 
For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw  ! 

For  it  seemed  where  Minaya  his  onset  made. 
There    were    seventy    thousand    knights 

arrayed. 
All  white  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep, 
And  they  came  hke  the  foam  of  a  roaring 

deep  ; 
— 'Twas  a  sight  of  fear  and  awe  ! 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  warrior  tall, 
With  a  s%vord  of  fire  went  before  them  all  ; 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  and  a  banner  pale, 
And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail; 
He  rode  in  the  batde's  van  ! 

There  was  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  white 
horse,  [course ! 

There  was    death    in   the   giant-warrior's 
WTiere  his  banner  streamed  with  its  ghostly 
light.  [ing  flight- 

Where  his  sword  blazed  out,  there  was  hurry 
For  it  seemed  not  the  sword  of  man  ! 

The  field  and  the  river  grew  darkly  red. 
As  the  kincrs  and  leaaers  of  Afric  fled  ; 
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J  here  was  work  for   the  men  of  the  Cid 

that  day  1 
—They  were  weary  at  eve,  v  hen  they  ceased 

to  slay, 
As  reapers  whose  ta.sk  is  done  ! 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled  I 
The  sails  of   their  galleys  in  haste  were 

spread  ; 
But  the  sea  had  its  share  of  the  Pa3mim 

slain. 
And  the  bow  of  ihe  desert  was  broke  in 

Spain, 
— So  t-.e  Cid  to  his  grave  passed  on  I 


THE  CID'S  RISING. 

TwAS  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent 
night, 
And  Leon  in  slumber  lay. 
When  a  sound  went  forth  in  rushing  might, 
Like  an  army  on  its  way  I 
In  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 
When  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power. 
And  men  forget  the  day. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went. 
Till  the  slumberers  woke  in  dread  ; — 


The  sound  of  a  passing  armament, 
With  the  charger's  stony  tread. 

There  was  heard  no  trumpet's  pe.  1, 

But  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel, 
As  a  host's  to  combat  led. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streetsit  passed, 

And  the  hollow  pavement  rang, 
And  the  towers,  as  with  a  sweeping  blast, 
Rocked  to  the  stormy  clang  ! 
But  the  march  of  the  viewless  train 
Went  on  to  a  royal  fane. 
Where  a  priest  his  night-hymn  sang. 

There  was  knocking  that  shook  the  marbk 
floor, 
And  a  voice  at  the  gate,  which  said— 
"That  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez,  the  Campeador 
Was  there  in  his  arms  arrayed  ; 
And  that  with  him,  from  the  tomb, 
Had  the  Count  Gonzalez  come 
With  a  host,  uprisen  to  aid  I 

"  And  they  came  for  the  buried  king  that  lay 

At  rest  in  that  ancient  fane  ; 
For  he  must  be  armed  on  the  battle-day. 
With  them  to  deliver  Spain  !" 
— Then  the  march  went  sounding  en. 
And  the  Moors  by  noontide  sun 
Were  dust  on  Tolosa's  plain. 
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THE  STORM  OF  DELPHI. 

Fak  through  the  Delphian  shades 

An  Eastern  tmmpet  rung  I 
And  the  started  eagle  rushed  on  high. 
With  a  sounding  flight  through  the  fiery  sky, 
And  banners,  o'er  the  shadowy  glades. 

To  the  sweeping  winds  were  flung. 

Banners,  with  deep-red  gold 
All  waving,  as  a  flame,  [head 

And  a  fitful  glance  from  the  bright  spear- 
On  the  dim  wood-paths  of  the  mountain 

shed. 
And  a  peal  of  Asia's  war-notes  told 
I  hat  in  arms  the  Persian  came. 

He  came,  with  starry  gems 

On  his  quiver  and  his  crest ;  I 


With  starry  gems,  at  whose  heart  the  day 
Of  the  cloudless  Orient  burning  lay  ; 
And  they  cast  a  gleam  on  the  laurel-stciTi.^ 
As  onward  his  thousands  pressed. 

But  a  gloom  fell  o'er  their  way. 
And  a  heavy  moan  went  by  ! 
A  moan,  yet  not  like  the  wind's  low  swell, 
When  its  voice  grows  wild  amidst  cave  and 

dell. 
But  a  mortal  murmur  of  dismay, 
Or  a  warrior's  dying  sigh  ! 

A  gloom  fell  o'er  their  way  I 

'Twas  not  the  shadow  cast 
By  the  dark  pine-boughs,  as  they  crossed 
the  blue  [hue  ; 

01  the  Grecian  heavens  with  their  solemn 
The  air  was  filled  with  a  mightier  sway,  — 

But  on  the  spearmen  passed  I 
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And  hollow,  to  their  tread, 
Came  the  echoes  of  the  ground, 
\nd  banners  drooped,  as  with  the  dew  o'er- 

borne, 
\nd  the  wailing  blast  of  the  battle-hom 
Had  an  altered  cadence  dull  and  dead, 
Of  strange  foreboding  sound. 

But  they  blew  a  louder  strain 
When  the  steep  defiles  were  passed  ! 
^nd  afar  the  crowned  Parnassus  rose, 
ro  shine  through  heaven  with  his  radiant 

snows, 
\nd  in  golden  light  the  Delphian  fane 
Before  them  stood  at  last  I 

In  golden  light  it  stood, 
'Midst  the  laurels  gleaming  lone, 
For  the  Sun-God  yet,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
3'er  its  graceful  pillars  looked  awhile, 
rhough  the  stormy  shade  on  cliif  and  wood 
Grew  deep  round  its  mountain-throne. 

And  the  Persians  gave  a  shout ! 

But  the  marble  walls  rephed. 
With  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  sullen  roar 
Like  heavy  wheels  on  the  ocean  shore, 
:\nd  a  savage  trumpet's  note  pealed  out, 

Till  their  hearts  for  terror  died  ! 

On  the  armour  of  the  god 
Then  a  viewless  hand  was  laid  ; 
rhere  were  helm  and  spear,  with  a  clanging 

din, 
And  corslet  brought  from  the  shrine  within. 
From  the  inmost  shrine  of  the  dread  abode, 
And  before  its  front  arrayed. 

And  a  sudden  silence  fell 
Through  the  dim  and  loaded  air  ! 
On  the  wild  bird's  wing,  and  the  m>Ttle- 

spray, 
And  the  very  founts,  in  their  silvery  way, 
With  a  weight  of  sleep  came  down  the  spell, 
Till  man  grew  breathless  there. 

EJut  the  pause  was  broken  soon  ! 
'Twas  not  by  song  or  lyre  ; 
For  the   Delphian    maids  had    left  their 
bowers,  [towers, 

And  the  hearths  were  lone  in  the  city's 
But  there  burst  a  sound  through  the  misty 
noon, 
That  battle-noon  of  fire  I 

It  burst  from  earth  and  heaven  ! 

It  rolled  from  crag  and  cloud  ! 
For  a  momenf  of  the  mountain-blast, 
With  a  thousind  stormy  voices  passed. 


And  the  purple  gloom  ol  the  sky  was  riven. 
When  the  thunder  pealed  aloud. 

And  the  lightnings  in  their  play 
Flashed  forth,  hke  javehns  thrown  ; 
Like  sun-darts  winged  from  the  silver-bow. 
They  smote  the  spear  and  the  turbaned  brow, 
And  the  bright  gems  flew  from  the  crest  like 
spray, 
And  the  banners  were  struck  down  ! 

And  the  massy  oak-boughs  crashed 
To  the  fire-bolts  from  on  high  ; 
And  the  forest  lent  its  billowy  roar, 
While  the  glorious  tempest  onward  bore. 
And  lit  the  streams,  as  they  foamed  and 
dashed. 
With  the  fierce  rain  sweeping  by. 

Then  mshed  the  Delphian  men 

On  the  pale  and  scattered  host ; 

Like  the  joyous  burst  of  a  flashing  wave. 

They  rushed  from  the  dim  Corycian  cave, 

And  the  singing  blast  o'er  wood  and  glen 

Rolled  on,  with  the  spears  they  tossed. 

There  were  cries  of  \\ild  dismay. 
There  were  shouts  of  warrior-glee. 

There  were  savage  sounds  of  the  tempest's 
mirth. 

That  shook  the  realm  of  their  eagle-birth  ; 

But  the  mount  of  song,  when  they  died  away, 
Still  rose,  with  its  temple,  free  ! 

And  the  Pasan  swelled  ere  long, 

lo  Paean  !  from  the  fane  ; 
lo  Pa^an  !  for  the  war  array, 
On  the  crowned  Parnassus  riven  that  day  i  — 
Thou  shalt  rise  as  free,  thou  mount  of  song 

With  thy  bounding  streams  again. 


ri. 

THE  BOWL  OF  LIBERTY. 

Before  the  fiery  sun,  [less  eye 

The  sun  that  looks  on  Greece  with  cloud- 
In  the  free  air,  and  on  the  war-field  won. 
Our  fathers  crowned  the  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

Amidst  the  tombs  they  stood. 
The  tombs  of  heroes  1  with  the  solenm  skies. 
And  the  v,  ide  plain  aroiuid,  where  patriot- 
blood 
Had  steeped  the  soil  in  hues  of  sacrifice. 

They  called  the  glorious  dead. 
In  the  strong  faith  which  brings  the  view 
less  nigh, 
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And  poured  rich  odours  o'er  the  battle-bed, 
And  bade  them  to  the  rite  of  Liberty. 

They  called  them  from  the  shades, 
The  golden-fruited  shades,  where  minstrels 

tell 
How  softer  light  th'  immortal  clime  pervades. 
And  music  floats  o'er  meads  of  Asphodel. 

Then  fast  the  bright-red  wine 
Flowed   to  fAeir  names  wlio   taught  the 
world  to  die,  [shrine. 

And  made  the  land's  green  tuif  a  Uvin[; 
Meet,  for  the  wreath  and  Bowl  of  Liberty. 

So  the  rejoicing  earth  [gave. 

Took  from  her  vines  again  the  blood  she 

And  richer  flowers  to  deck  the  tomb  drew 

birth  [brave. 

From  the  free  soil,  thus  hallowed  to  the 

IVe  have  the  battle-fields, 

The  tombs,  the  names,  the  blue  majestic 

sky,  [yields  ; — 

We  have  the  founts  the  purple  vintage 

When  shall  we  crown  the  Bowl  of  Liberty  ? 


III. 
THE  VOICE  OF  SCIO. 

A  VOICE  from  Scio's  isle — 
A  voice  of  song,  a  voice  of  old, 
Swept  far  as  cloud  or  billow  rolled  ; 

And  earth  was  hushed  the  while. 

The  souls  of  nations  woke  ! 
VVhere  lies  the  land  whose  hills  among 
That  voice  of  Victory  hath  not  rung, 

As  if  a  trumpet  spoke  ? 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  shore 
Of  those  whose  blood,  on  Ilion's  plain. 
Swept  from  the  rivers  to  the  main, 

A  glorious  tale  it  bore. 

Still,  by  our  sun-bright  deep, 
With  all  the  fame  that  fiery  lay 
Threw  round  them,  in  its  rushing  wiy. 

The  sons  of  battle  sleep. 

And  kings  their  turf  have  crowned  I 
And  pilgrims  o'er  the  foaming  wave 
Brought  garlands  there:  so  rest  the  br^wc, 

Who  thus  their  bard  have  found  I 

A  /oice  from  Scio's  isle, 
\  voice  as  deep  hath  risen  again  I 
HZ  far  shall  peal  its  thrilling  strain. 

Where'er  our  sun  may  smilr  i 


Let  not  its  tones  expire  1 
Such  power  to  waken  earth  and  heaven, 
And  might  and  vengeance,  ne'er  was  g^ver. 

To  mortal  song  or  lyre  I 

Know  ye  not  whence  it  comes  ? 
From  ruined  hearths,  from  burning  fanes, 
From  kindred  blood  op  yon  red  plains, 

From  desolated  homes. 

'Tis  with  us  through  the  night  ! 
'Tis  on  our  hills,  'tis  in  our  sky — 
Hear  it,  ye  heavens  I  when  swords  flash  high. 

O'er  the  mid-waves  o\  fiahi  I 


IV. 

1  HE  SPARTAN'S  MARCH. 

["  The  Spartans  used  not  the  trumpet  in  theu 
march  into  battle,"  says  Thucydides,  ''  because 
they  wished  not  to  excite  the  rage  of  their  war 
riors.  Their  charging  step  was  made  to  the 
'  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.'  The 
valour  of  a  Spartan  was  too  highly  tempered  to 
require  a  stunning  or  rousing  impulse.  His 
spirit  was  like  a  steed  too  proud  for  the  spur." — 
Campbell,  Ofi  the  Elegiac  Poetry  of  the 
Greeks.] 

'TWAS  mom  upon  the  Grecian  hills. 
Where  peasants  dressed  the  vines, 

Sunlight  was  on  Cithaeron's  rills, 
Arcadia's  rocks  and  pines. 

And  brightly,  through  his  reeds  .ind  flnwei  i 

Eurotas  wandered  by, 
When  a  sound  arose  from  Sparta  s  towers 

Of  solemn  harmony. 

Was  it  the  hunters'  choral  strain 
To  the  woodland-goddess  poured  ? 

Did  virgin-hands  in  Pallas'  fane 
Strike  the  full-sounding  chord  ? 

But  helms  were  glancing  on  the  stream, 

Spears  ranged  in  close  array, 
.And  shields  flung  back  a  glorious  beam 

To  the  morn  of  a  fearful  day  1 

And  the  mountain-echoes  of  the  land 
Swelled  through  the  deep-blue  sky, 

While  to  soft  strains  moved  forth  a  band 
Of  men  that  moved  to  die. 

They  marched  not  with  the  trumpet's  blast 

Nor  bade  the  horn  peal  out  ; 
And  the  laurel-groves,  as  on  they  passed. 

Rang  with  no  battle-shout  1 

They  asked  no  clarion's  voice  lo  fire 
'!  heir  souls  with  an  impulse  high  : 
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IS? 


Out  the  Dorian  recu  and  the  Spartan  lyre 
For  (he  sons  of  liberty  ! 

And  still  sweet  flutes,  their  path  around, 

Sent  forth  Eolian  breath  ; 
They  needed  not  a  sterner  sound 

To  marshal  them  for  death  I 

So  moved  they  calmly  to  their  field. 

Thence  never  to  return, 
Save  bearing  back  the  Spartan  shield, 

Or  on  it  proudly  borne  1 


THE  URN  AND  SWORD. 

They  sought  for  treasures  in  the  tomb, 
Where  gentler  hands  were  wont  to  spread 

Fresh  boughs  and  flowers  of  purple  bloom, 
And  sunny  ringlets,  for  the  dead. 

They  scattered  far  the  greensward-heap. 
Where  once  those  hands  the  bright  wine 
poured  ; 

What  found  they  in  the  home  of  sleep  ?— 
A  mouldering  urn,  a  shivered  sword  ! 

An  urn,  which  held  the  dust  of  one 
Who  died  when  hearths  and  shrines  were 
free ; 

A  sword,  whose  work  was  proudly  done. 
Between  ottr  mountains  and  the  sea. 


And  these  are  treasure^  !-  undismayed, 
Still  for  the  suffering  land  we  trust. 

Wherein  the  past  its  fame  hath  laid, 
With  freedom's  sword,  and  valour's  dust 


v.. 
THE  MYRTLE-BOUGH. 

Still  green,  along  our  sunny  shore 

The  flowering  myrtle  waves. 
As  when  its  fragrant  boughs  of  yore 

Were  offered  on  the  graves  ; 
The  graves,  wherein  our  mighty  men 
Had  rest,  unviolated  then. 

Still  green  it  waves  !  as  when  the  hearth 
Was  sacred  through  the  land  ; 

And  fearless  was  the  banquet's  mirth, 
And  free  the  minstrel's  hand  ; 

And  guests,  with  shining  myrtle  crowned, 

Sent  the  wreathed  lyre  and  wine-cup  round. 

Still  green  !  as  when  on  holy  ground 
The  tyrant's  blood  was  poured  : — 

Forget  ye  not  what  garlands  bound 
The  young  deliverer's  sword  I — 

Though    earth    may   shroud    Harmodius 
now, 

We  still  have  sv/ord  and  myrtle-bough  I 
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THE  MAREMMA. 


["  Nello  D(  ila  Pietra  had  espoused  a  lady  of  noble  family  at  Sienna,  nained  Madonna  Pia 
Her  beauty  was  the  admiration  of  Tuscany,  and  excited  in  the  heart  of  her  liusband  a  jealousy, 
which,  exasper-sted  by  false  reports  and  groundless  suspicions,  at  length  drove  him  to  the  despe- 
rate resolution  of  Othello.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  lady  was  quite  innocent,  but  so 
Dante  represen's  her.  Her  husband  brought  her  into  the  Maremma,  which,  then  as  now,  was  a 
district  destructive  of  health.  He  never  told  his  unfortunate  wife  the  reason  of  her  banishment  to 
so  dangerous  a  couniry.  He  did  not  deign  to  utter  complaint  or  accusation.  He  lived  with  her 
alone,  in  cold  silence,  without  answering  her  questions,  or  listening  to  her  remonstrances.  He 
patiently  waited  till  the  pestilential  air  should  destroy  the  health  of  this  young  lady.  In  a  few 
months  she  died.  Some  chronicles,  indeed,  tell  us  that  Nello  used  the  dagger  to  hasten  her  death. 
It  is  certain  that  he  survived  her,  plunged  in  sadness  and  perpetual  silence.  Dante  had,  in  this  in- 
cident, all  the  materials  of  an  ample  and  ver>'  poetical  narrative.  But  he  bestows  on  it  only  four 
verses.  He  meets  in  Purgatory  three  spirits  ;  one  was  a  captain  who  fell  fighting  on  the  same  side 
with  him  in  the  battle  of  Campaldino  ;  the  second,  a  gentleman  assassinated  by  the  treachery  oi 
the  House  of  Este  ;  the  third  was  a  woman  unknown  to  the  poet,  and  who.  after  the  others  had 
spokto,  f.urned  towards  him  with  these  words  : — 

'  Recorditi  d\  me  ;  che  son  la  Pia, 
Sienna  ni  ft-,  disfecemi  Maremroe, 
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Salsi  colui  che  inanellata  pria 
Disposando  m'  avea  con  la  sua  ^eimna.' " 

Purgatorio,  cant.  v. — Edinburgh  Review,  No   58,  J 

*'  Mais  elle  ^tait  du  monde,  oil  les  plus  belles  choses 
Ont  le  pire  destin  ; 
Et  Rose  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses, 
L'espace  d'un  matin." — Malherbh. 


There  are  bright  scenes  beneath  Italian 
skies,  [diffuse, 

Where  glowing    suns    their    purest   light 
Uncultured  flowers  in  wild  profusion  rise, 
And  nature  lavishes  her  warmest  hues  ; 
But  trust  thou  not  her  suiile,  her  balmy 
breath,  [Death  I 

Away !  her  charms  are  but  the  pomp  of 

He,   in   the  vine-clad   bowers,   unseen  is 
dwelling, 

Where  the  cool  shade  its  freshness  round 
thee  throws, 

His  voice,  in  every  perfumed  zephyr  swell- 
ing ; 

With  gentlest  whisper  lures  thee  to  repose  ; 

And  the  soft  sounds  that  through  the  foliage  i 
sigh, 

But  woo  thee  still  to  slumber  and  to  die. 

Mysterious  danger  lurks,  a  syren  there, 
Not  robed  in  terrors  or  announced  in  gloom, 
But  stealing  o'er  thee  in  the  scented  air, 
And  veiled  in  flowers,  that  smile  to  deck 
thy  tomb  :  [array, 

How  may  we  deem,   amidst   their   deep 
That  heaven  and  earth  but  flatter  to  betray? 

Sunshine,  and  bloom,  and  verdure !     Can 
it  be  [wiles  ? 

That  these  but  charm  us  with  destructive 
Where  shall  we  turn,  O  Nature,  if  in  thee 
Danger   is   masked    in    beauty — death   in 

smiles  ? 
Oh  !  still  the  Circe  of  that  fatal  shore, 
Where  she,    the   Sun's   bright   daughter, 
dwelt  of  yore  1 

There,    year    by   year,    that    secret    peril 

spreads, 
Disguised  in  loveliness,  its  baleful  reign, 
And  viewless  bUghts  o'er  many  a  landscajje 

sheds. 
Gay  with  the  riches  of  the  south,  in  vain  ; 
O'er  fairy  bowers  and  palaces  of  state 
Passing  unseen,  to  leave  them  desolate. 

And  pillared  halls,  whose  airy  colonnades 
Were  formed  to  echo  music's  choral  tone. 


Are  silent  now,  amidst  deserted  shades. 
Peopled    by    sculpture's    graceful    forms 

alone  ; 
And    fountains    dash    imheard,    by    lone 

alcoves. 
Neglected  temples,  and  forsaken  groves. 

And  there,  where  marble  nymphs,  in  beauty 
gleaming,  [rise, 

'Midst  the  deep  shades  of  plane  and  cypress 

By  wave  or  grot  might  Fancy  linger, 
dreaming 

Of  old  Arcadia's  woodland  deities. 

Wild  visions ! — there  no  sylvan  powers 
convene  :  [scene. 

Death   reigns  the  genius  of  the  Elysian 

Ye,  too,  illustrious  hills  of  Rome !  that  bear 
Traces  of  mightier  beings  on  your  brow, 
O'er  you  that  subtle  spirit  of  the  air 
Extends  the  desert  of  his  empire  now  ; 
Broods  o'er  the  wrecks  of  altar,  fane,  and 
dome,  [home. 

And  make  the  Caesar's  ruined  halls  his 

Youth,  valour,   beauty,   oft  have  felt  his 

power,  [lot 

His  crowned  and  chosen  victims:  o'er  their 

Hath  fond  affection  wept — each  blighted 

flower 
In  turn  was  loved  and  mourned,  and  is 

forgot. 
But  one  who  perished,  left  a  tale  of  woe. 
Meet  for  as  deep  a  sigh  as  pity  can  bestow. 

A  voice  of  music,  from  Sienna's  walls,   ' 
Is  floating  joyous  on  the  summer  air  ; 
And  there  are  banquets  in  her  stately  halls, 
And  graceful  revels  of  the  gay  and  fair, 
And    brilliant     wreaths    the    altar    have 
arrayed,  [maid. 

Where  meet  her  noblest  youth  and  loveliest 

To  that  young  bride  each  grace  hath 
Nature  given  [eye 

Which  glows  on  Art's  divinest  dream.    Her 

Hath  a  pure  sunbeam  of  her  native 
heaven —  [dye ; 

Hor  cheek  a  tinge  of  morning's  richest 
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Fair  as  that  daughter  of  the  south,  whose  \ 

form  [warm.*  ; 

Still  breathes  and  charms  in  Vinci's  colours  i 

But  is  she  blest  ? — for  sometimes  o'er  her  j 

smile 
A  soft  sweet  shade  of  pensiveness  is  cast ;     | 
And  in  her  liquid  glance  there  seems  awhile 
To  dwell  some  thought  whose  soul  is  with 

the  past  ;  [trace, 

Yet  soon  it  flies — a  cloud  that  leaves  no 
On  the  sky's  azure,  of  its  dwelling-place. 

Perchance,  at  times,  within  hrr  heart  may 

rise 
Remembrance  of  some  early  love  or  woe, 
Faded,  yet  scarce  forgotten — in  her  eyes 
Wakening  the  half-formed  tear  that  may 

not  flow, 
Yet  radiant  seems  her  lot  as  aught  ou  earth, 
Where  still  some   pining    thought   comes 

darkly  o'er  our  mirth- 

The  world  before  her  smiles — its  changeful 
gaze  [gay 

She  hath  not  proved  as  yet  ;  her  path  seems 

With  flowers  and  sunshine,  and  the  voice 
of  praise 

Is  still  the  joyous  herald  of  her  way  ; 

And  beauty's  Ught  around  her  dwells,  to 
throw 

O'er  everj'  scene  its  own  resplendent  glow. 

Such  is  the  young  Bianca — graced  with  all 
That  nattu*e,  fortune,  youth,  at  once  can 

give; 
Pure  in  their  loveliness,  her  looks  recall 
Such  dreams  as  ne'er   life's  early   bloom 

surx-ive  ;  [is  fraught 

And  when  she  speaks,  each  thrilling  tone 
With  sweetness,  born  of  high  and  heavenly 

thought.  i 

And  he  to  whom  are  breathed  her  vows  of 

faith 
Is  brave  and  noble.    Child  of  high  descent,  i 
He  hath  stood  fearless  in  the  ranks  of  death,  ! 
'Mid slaughtered  heaps,  the  warrior's  monu- 1 

ment ;  [way  . 

And    proudly   marshalled   his  carroccio's't  ' 
Amidst  the  wildest  wTeck  of  war's  array. 


•  An  allusion  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  picture 
cpf  his  wife  Mona  Lisa,  supposed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  imitation  of  nature  ever  exhibited  in 
painting." — See  VaSaki's  Lives  of  the  Painters. 

\  Carroccio,  a  sort  of  consecrated  war-chariot. 


And  his  the  chivalrous  commanding  mien.. 
Where    high-bom  grandeiu:   blends  with 

courtly  grace  !  [seen. 

Yet  may  a  lightning  glance  at  times  be 
Of  fiery  passions,  darting  o'er  his  face, 
And  fierce  the  spirit  kindling  in  his  eye — 
But  even  while  yet  we  gaze,  its  quick  wild 

flashes  die. 

And  calmly  can  Pietra  smile,  cc^cealing. 
As  if  forgotten,  vengeance,  hate,  remorse, 
And    veil    the   workings  of  each    darkei 

feeling. 
Deep  in  his  soul  concentrating  its  force  : 
Rut  yet  he  loves — oh  !  who  hath  loved  nor 

known  [own ! 

Affection's  power  exalt  the  bosom  all  its 

The  days  roll  on— and  still  Bianca's  lot 
Seems  as  a  path  of  Eden.     Thou  might 'st 

deem 
That  grief,  the  mighty  chastener,  had  forgot 
To  wake  her  soul  from   life's  enchanted 

dream  ; 
And,  if  her  brow  a  moment's  sadness  wear, 
It  sheds  but  grace  more  intellectual  there. 

A  few  short  years,  and  all  is  changed :  her 

fate  [o'ercast. 

Seems  with  some  deep  mysterious  cloud 

Have  jealous  doubts  transformed  to  \viath 

and  hate  [surpassed? 

The  love  whose  glow  expression's  power 

Lo  !  on  Pietra's  brow  a  sullen  gloom 

Is  gathering  day  by  day,  prophetic  of  her 

doom. 

Oh  !  can  he  meet  that  eye,  of  light  serene. 
Whence  the  pure  spirit  looks  in  radiance 

forth, 
And  view  that  bright  intelligence  of  mien 
Formed  to  express  but  thoughts  of  loftiest 

worih,  [reign  ? 

Yet  deem  that  vice  within  that  heart  can 
— How  shall  he  e'er  confide  in  aught  on 

earth  again  ? 

In  silence  oft,  with  strange  vindictive  gaze, 
Transient,  3'et  filled  with  meaning  strangs 

and  wild. 
Her  features  calm  in  beauty  he  surve\-s, 
Then  turns  away,  and  fixes  on  her  child 
So  dark  a  glance  that  thrills  a  mother's 

mind  [undefined. 

With  some  vague  fear  scarce  owned,  and 

There  stands  a  lonely  dwelling  by  the  wave 
Of  the  blue  deep  which  bathes  Itaha's  shore. 
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Far  from  all  sounds  but  rippling  seas  that 
lave  [o'er, 

Grey  rocks  with  foliage  richly  shadowed 

And  sighing  winds,  that  murmur  through 
the  wood, 

Fringing  the  beach  of  that  Hesperian  flood. 

Fair  is  that  hoiise  of  solitude — and  fair 
The  green  Maremma,  far  around  it  spread, 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beauty.     Yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed  ! 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain, 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

And  silent  are  the  marble  halls  that  rise 
'Mid  founts,  and  cypress  walks,  and  olive 

groves : 
All  sleep  in  sunshine  "neath  cerulean  skies. 
And  still  around  the  sea-breeze  lightly  roves; 
Yet  every  trace  of  man  reveals  alone, 
That  there  once  life  hath  flourished — and 

is  gone. 

There,    till    around    them    slowly,    softly 

stealing, 
The  summer  air,  deceit  in  every  sigh, 
Came  fraught  with  death,  its  power  no  sign 

revealing. 
Thy  sires,  Pietra,  dwelt  in  days  gone  by  ; 
And  strains  of  mirth  and    melody  have 

flowed  [abode. 

Where  stands,  all  voiceless  now,  the  still 

And  thither  doth  her  lord  remorseless  bear 
Bianca  with  her  child.     His  altered  eye 
And  brow  a  stem  and   fearful  calmness 

wear. 
While  his  dark  spirit  seals  their  doom-  -to 

die  ; 
And  the  deep  bodings  of  his  victim's  heart 
Tell  her  from  fruitless  hope  at  once  to  part. 

It  is  the  summer's  glorious  prime — and 
blending  [deep. 

Its  blue  transparence  with  the  skies,  the 
Each  tint  of  heaven  upon  its  breast  descend- 
ing. 
Scarce  murmurs  as  it  heaves  in  glassy  sleep, 
And  on  its  wave  reflects,  more  softly  bright, 
That  lovely  shore  of  solitude  and  hght. 

Fragrance  in  each  warm  southern  gale  is 

breathing. 
Decked  with  young  flowers  the  rich  Ma- 

remma  glows. 
Neglected    vines     the    trees     are    wildly 

wreathing. 
And  the  fresh  myrtle  in  exuberance  Wows, 


And,  far  and  round,   a  deep  and  sunny 

bloom  [tomb. 

Mantles  the  scene,  as  garlands  robe  the 

Yes  !  'tis  thy  tomb,  Bianca,  fairest  flower  1 
The  voice  that  calls  thee  speaks  in  every 

gale,  [power, 

Which,  o'er  thee  breathing  with  insidiouj 
Bids  the  young  roses  of  thy  cheek  turn  pAle ; 
And  fatal  in  its  softness,  day  by  day. 
Steals  from  that  eye  some  trembling  sparJ*. 

away. 

But  sink  not  yet ;  for  there  are  darker  woes, 
Daughter  of  Beauty  I   in  thy  spring-mom 

fading —  [those 

Sufferings  more  keen  for  thee  reserved  than 
Of  Ungering  death,  which  thus  thine  eye 

are  shading ! 
Nerve  then  thy  heart  to  meet  that  bitter  lot : 
'Tis  agony — but  soon  to  be  forgot  I 

What  deeper  pangs   maternal  hearts  can 

wring, 
Than  hourly  to  behold  the  spoiler's  brealh 
Shedding,    as  mildews  on  the  bloom  of 

spring,  [death  ? 

O'er  infancy's    fair  cheek    the    blight  of 
To  gaze  and  shrink,  as  gathering  shades 

o'ercast  [last ! 

The  pale  smooth  brow,  yet  watch  it  to  the 

Such  pangs  were  thine,   young  mother! 

Thou  didst  bend  [head  ; 

O'er  thy  fair  boy,  and  raise  his  drooping 
And  faint  and  hopeless,   far  from  every 

friend, 
Keep  thy  sad  midnight  vigils  near  his  bed. 
And  watch  his  patient  supplicating  eye 
Fixed  upon  thee — on  thee  1 — who  couldst 

no  aid  supply  ' 

There  was  no  voice  to  cheer  thy  lonely  wot 
Through  those  dark  hours  ;    to  thee  the 

wind's  low  sigh, 
]  And  the  faint  murmur  of  the  ocean's  flow, 
Came  like  some  spirit  whispering — "  Ht 

must  die  !" 
And  thou  didst  vainly   clasp  him  to  the 

breast  [hope  had  blest. 

His  young  and  sunny  smile  so  oft  with 

'Tis  past,  that  fearful  trial ! — he  is  gone  ! 
But  thou,  sad  mourner  !  hast  not  long  to 
weep ;  [on, 

The  hour  of  nature's  chartered  peace  comes 
And  thou  shalt  share  thine  infant's  holy 
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A  few  short  sufferings  yet — and  death  shall 

be 
As  a  bright  messenger  from  heaven  to  thee. 

But    ask    not — hope    not — one    relenting 
thought  [away, 

From  him  who  doomed  thee  thus  to  waste 
Whose  heart,  with  sullen  speechless  ven- 
geance fraught, 
Broods  in  dark  triumph  o'er  thy  slow  decay; 
And  coldly,  sternly,  silently  can  trace 
The  gradual  withering  of  each  youthful 
grace. 

And  yet  the  day  of  vain  remorse  shall  come. 
When  thou,  bright  victim  1  on  his  dreams 

shalt  rise 
As  an  accusing  angel — and  thy  tomb, 
A  martjT's  shrine,  be  hallowed  in  his  eyes  ! 
Then  shall   thine    innocence    his    bosom 

wring,  [pangs  could  sting. 

More  than  thy  fancied  guilt  with  jealous 

Lift  thy  meek  eyes  to  heaven — for  all  on 

earth,  [art  lone  : 

Young  sufferer,  fades  before  thee.     Thou 

Hope,  Fortune,  Love,  smiled  brightly  on 

thy  birth. 
Thine  hour  of  death  is  all  Affliction's  own  ! 
It  is  our  task  to  suffer — and  our  fate 
To  learn  that  mighty  lesson  soon  or  late. 


The  season's  glory  fades— the  vintage-lay 
Through  joyous  Italy  resounds  no  more  ; 
But  mortal  loveliness  hath  passed  away. 
Fairer  than  aught  in    summer's   glowing 

store.  [such 

Beauty  and  youth  are  gone — behold  them 
As  death  has  made  them  with  his  blighting 

couch  ! 

The  summer's  breath  came  o'er  them — and 

they  died  I 
Softly  it  came  to  give  luxuriance  birth, 
Called  forth  young  nature    in   her  festal 

pride. 
But  bore  to  them  their  summons  from  the 

earth  ! 
Again  shall  blow  that  mild,  delicious  breeze. 
And  wake  to  light  and  life — all  flowers — 

but  these. 

No  sculptured  urn,   nor  verse  thy  virtues 

telling, 
O  lost  and  loveliest  one  !  adorns  thy  grave , 
But  o'er  that  humble  cypress-shaded  dwell- 
ing ,  [wave — 
The  dewdrops  glisten  and  the  wild-flowers 
Emblems  more  meet,  in  transient  light  and 

bloom, 
For  thee,  who  thus  didst  pass  in  brightness 
to  the  tomb  1 


A  TALE  OF  THE  SECRET  TRIBUNAL. 

[The  following  account  of  the  extraordinary  association  called  the  Secret  Tribunal  is  given  by 
Madame  de  Stael : — "  Des  juges  mysterieux,  inconnus  I'un  a  I'autre,  loujours  masques,  et  se 
rassemblant  pendant  la  nuit,  punissaient  dans  le  silence,  et  gravaient  seulement  sur  le  poignard 
qu'ils  enfoncaient  dans  le  sein  du  coupable  ce  mot  terrible  :  Tribunal  Secret.  lis  prevenaient 
le  condamne,  en  faisant  crier  trois  fois  sous  les  fenetres  de  sa  maison,  Malheur,  Malheur;  Malheur! 
Alors  I'infortune  savait  que  par-tout,  dans  I'etranger,  dans  son  concitoyen,  dans  son  parent  meme, 
il  pouvoit  trouver  son  meurtrier.  La  solitude,  la  foulc,  les  villes,  les  campagnes,  tout  etait  rempli 
par  la  presence  invisible  de  cette  conscience  armee  qui  poursuivait  criminels."] 


PART  FIRST. 

Night  veiled  the  mountains  of  the  vine, 
And  storms  had  roused  the  foaming  Rhint 
And,  mingling  with  the  pinewood's  roar, 
Its  billows  hoarsely  chafed  the  shore. 
While  glen  and  cavern,  to  their  moans 
Gave  answer  with  a  thousand  tones. 
Then,  as  the  voice  of  storms  appalled 
The  peasant  of  the  Odenwald, 
Shuddering  he  deemed,  that  far  on  high, 
Twas  the  Wild  Huntsman  rushing  by. 
Riding  the  blast  with  phantom  speed, 
With  cry  of  hound  and  tramp  of  steed, 


While  his  fierce  train,  as  on  they  flew. 
Their  horns  in  savage  chorus  blew. 
Till  rock,  and  tower,  and  convent  round, 
Rang  to  the  shrill  unearthly  sound. 

Vain  dreams  !  far  other  footsteps  traced 
The  forest  paths,  in  secret  haste  ; 
Far  other  sounds  were  on  the  night, 
Though  lost  amidst  the  tempest's  migbf, 
That  filled  the  echoing  earth  and  sky 
With  its  own  awful  harmony. 
There  stood  a  lone  and  ruined  fane 
Far  on  in  Odenwald's  domain. 
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'Midst  wood  and  rock,  a  deep  lecess 

Of  still  and  shadowy  loneliness. 

I>ong  grass  its  pavement  had  o'ergrown, 

The  wild-flower  waved  o'er  the  altar  stone, 

The  night-wind  rocked  the  tottering  pile, 

As  it  swept  along  the  roofless  aisle, 

For  the  forest  boughs  and  the  stormy  sky 

Were  all  that  minster's  canopy. 

Many  a  broken  image  lay 
In  the  mossy  mantle  of  decay. 
And  partial  light  the  moonbeams  darted 
O'er  trophies  of  the  long  departed  ; 
For  there  the  chiefs  of  other  days, 
The  mighty,  slximbered  with  their  praise  : 
'Twas  long  since  aught  but  the  dews  of 

heaven 
A  tribute  to  their  bier  had  given, 
Long  since  a  sound  but  the  moaning  bla^t 
Above  their  voiceless  home  had  passed. 
— So  slept  the  proud,  and  with  them  all 
The  records  of  their  fame  and  fall  ; 
Helmet  and  shield,  and  sculptured  crest, 
Adorned  the  dwelling  of  their  rest, 
And  emblems  of  the  Holy  Land 
tVere  carved  by  some  forgotten  hand. 
But  the  helm  was  broke,  the  shield  defaced. 
And  the  crest  through  weeds  might  scarce 

be  traced  ; 
Andthescatteredleavesof  the  northern  pine 
Half  hid  the  palm  of  Palestine. 
So  slept  the  glorious — lowly  laid. 
As  the  peasant  in  his  native  shade  ; 
Some  hermit's  tale,  some  shepherd's  rhyme, 
All  that  high  deeds  could  win  from  time  I 

What  footsteps  move  with  measured  tread 
Amid  those  chambers  of  the  dead  ? 
What  silent  shadowy  beings  ghde 
Low  tombs  and  mouldering  shrines  beside. 
Peopling  the  wild  and  solemn  scene 
With  forms  well  suited  to  its  mien  ? 
Wanderer,  away  I  let  none  intrude 
On  their  mysterious  solitude  1 
Lo  !  these  are  they,  that  awful  band. 
The  secret  watchers  of  the  land — 
They  that  unknown  and  uncontrolled. 
Their  dark  and  dread  tribunal  hold. 
They  meet  not  in  the  monarch's  dome, 
Tliey  meet  not  in  the  chieftain's  home  ; 
But  where,  unboimded  o'er  their  heads, 
All  heaven  magnificently  spreads. 
And  from  its  depths  of  cloudless  blue 
The  eternal  stars  their  deeds  may  view  ! 
Where'er  the  flowers  of  the  mountain  sod 
By  roving  foot  are  seldom  trod  ; 
Where'er  wild  legends  mark  a  spot, 
B^  mortals  shunned,  but  unforgot : 


There,  circled  by  the  shades  of  night, 
They  judge   of  crimes  that  shrink  from 

hght ; 
And  guilt  that  deems  its  secret  known 
To  the  One  unslumbering  eye  alone, 
Yet  hears  their  name  with  a  sudden  start, 
As  an  icy  touch  had  chilled  the  heart. 
For  the  shadow  of  the  avenger's  hand 
Rests  dark  and  heavy  on  the  land. 

There  rose  a  voice  from  the  ruin's  gloom, 
And  woke  the  echoes  of  the  tomb, 
As  if  the  noble  hearts  beneath 
Sent  forth  deep  answers  to  its  breath. 
— "  When  the  midnight  stars  are  burning, 
And  the  dead  to  earth  returning  ; 
When  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
Rise  upon  the  good  man's  rest ; 
When  each  whisper  of  the  gale 
Bids  the  cheek  of  guilt  turn  pale  ; 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hour 
That  o'er  the  soul  hath  deepest  power, 
Why  thus  meet  we,  but  to  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal? 
Why,  but  the  doom  of  guilt  to  seal 
And  point  the  avenger's  holy  steel  ? 
A  fearful  oath  has  bound  our  souls, 
A  fearful  power  our  arm  controls  I 
There  is  an  ear  awake  on  high 
Even  to  thought's  whispers  ere  they  die  ; 
There  is  an  eye  whose  beam  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades  : 
That  ear  hath  heard  our  awful  vow, 
That  searching  eye  is  on  us  now  ! 
Let  him  whose  heart  is  unprofaned, 
Whose  hand    no  blameless    blood    hath 

stained — 
Let  him  whose  thoughts  no  record  keep 
Of  crimes  in  silence  buried  deep. 
Here,  in  the  face  of  heaven,  accuse 
The  guilty  whom  its  wrath  pursues  !" 

'Twas  hushed — that   voice  of    thrillinf 
sound  I 
And  a  dead  silence  reigned  around. 
Then  stood  forth  one,  whose  dim-seen  form 
Towered  like  a  phantom  in  the  storm  ; 
Gathering  his  mantle,  as  a  cloud. 
With  his  dark  folds  his  face  to  shroud, 
Through  pillared  arches  on  he  passed, 
With  stately  stt-p,  and  paused  at  last, 
Where,  on  the  altar's  mouldering  stone, 
The  fitful  moonbeam  brightly  shone  ; 
Then  on  the  fearful  stillness  broke 
Low  solemn  tones,  as  thus  he  spoke. 

"  Before  that  eye  whose  glance  pervades 
All  depths,  all  deserts,  and  all  shades  : 
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Fleard  by  that  ear  awake  on  high 
Even  to  thought's  whispers  ere  they  die — 
With  all  a  mortal's  awe  I  stand, 
Yet  with  pure  heart  and  stainless  hand. 
To  heaven  I  lift  that  hand,  and  call 
For  judgment  on  the  criminal : 
The  earth  is  dyed  with  bloodshed's  hues- 
It  cries  for  vengeance.     I  accuse  I" 

' '  Name  thou  the  guilty  1     Say  for  whom 
Thou  claim'st  the  inevitable  doom." 

"Albert  of  Lindheim — to  the  skies 
The  voice  of  blood  against  him  cries  ; 
A  brother's  blood — his  hand  is  dyed 
With  the  deep  stain  of  fratricide. 
One  hour,  one  moment,  hath  revealed 
What  years  in  darkness  had  concealed. 
But  all  in  vain — the  gulf  of  time 
Refused  to  close  upon  his  crime  ; 
And  guilt  that  slept  on  flowers  shall  know 
The  earthquake  was  but  hushed  below ' 
— Here,  where  amidst  the  noble  dead, 
Awed  by  their  fame,  he  dare  not  tread  ; 
Where,  left  by  him  to  dark  decay, 
Their  trophies  moulder  fast  away, 
Around  us  and  beneath  us  lie 
The  relics  of  his  ancestry — 
The  chiefs  of  Lindheim's  ancient  race. 
Each  in  his  last  low  dwelling-place. 
But  one  is  absent — o'er  his  grave 
The  palmy  shades  of  Syria  wave  ; 
Far  distant  from  his  native  Rhine, 
He  died  unmourned  in  Palestine  ; 
The  Pilgrim  sought  the  Holy  Land 
To  perish  by  a  brother's  hand  ! 
Peace  to  his  soul  I  though  o'er  his  bed 
No  dirge  be  poured,  no  tear  be  shed, 
Though  all  he  loved  his  name  forget. 
They  live  who  shall  avenge  him  vet  i" 

"  Accuser  !  how  to  thee  alone 
Became  the  fearful  secret  known  ?' 

' '  There  is  an  hour  when  vain  remorse 
First  wakes  in  her  eternal  force  ; 
When  pardon  may  not  be  retrieved, 
When  conscience  will  not  be  deceived. 
He  that  beheld  the  victim  bleed — 
Beheld  and  aided  in  the  deed — 
When  earthly  fears  had  lost  their  power. 
Revealed  the  tale  in  such  an  hour, 
Unfolding  with  his  latest  breath 
All  that  gave  keener  pangs  to  death." 

"  By  Him,  the  All-seeing  and  Unseen, 
Who  is  for  ever,  and  hath  been. 


And  by  the  atoner's  cross  adored, 
And  by  the  avenger's  holy  sword. 
By  truth  eternal  and  divine. 
Accuser  !  wilt  thou  swear  to  thine?" 
— "The  cross  upon  my  heart  is  prest, 
I  hold  the  dagger  to  my  breast  ! 
If  false  the  tale  whose  truth  I  swear, 
Be  mine  the  murderer's  doom  to  bear  !" 
Then  sternly  rose  the  dread  reply — 
"  His  days  are  numbered — he  must  die  ' 
There  is  no  shadow  of  the  night 
So  deep  as  to  conceal  his  flight  ; 
Earth  doth  not  hold  so  lone  a  waste 
But  there  his  footsteps  shall  be  traced  ; 
Devotion  hath  no  shrine  so  blest 
That  there  in  safety  he  may  rest. 
Where'er  he  treads,  let  vengeance  there 
Around  him  spread  her  secret  snare. 
In  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 
In  the  still  and  shadowy  glen, 
When  the  social  board  is  crowned, 
When  the  wine-cup  sparkles  round  ; 
When  his  couch  of  sleep  is  pressed. 
And  a  dream  his  spirit's  guest ; 
When  his  bosom  knows  no  fear. 
Let  the  dagger  still  be  near. 
Till,  sudden  as  the  lightning's  dart, 
Silent  and  swift  it  reach  his  heart. 
One  warning  voice,  one  fearful  word. 
Ere  morn  beneath  his  towers  be  heard, 
Then  vainly  may  the  guilty  fly, 
Unseen,  unaided, — he  must  die  ! 
Let  those  he  loves  prepare  his  tomb, 
Let  friendship  lure  him  to  his  doom  1 
Perish  his  deeds,  his  name,  his  race. 
Without  a  record  or  a  trace  ! 
Away  I  be  watchful,  swift  and  free, 
To  wreak  the  invisible's  decree. 
'Tis  passed — the  avenger  claims  his  prey  : 
On  to  the  chase  of  death— away  1" 

And  all  was  still.     The  sweeping  blast 
Caught  not  a  whisper  as  it  passed  ; 
The  shadowy  forms  were  seen  no  more, 
The  tombs  deserted  as  before  ; 
And  the  wide  forest  waved  immense 
In  dark  and  lone  magnificence. 

n. 

In  Lindheim's  towers  the  feast  had  closed 
The  song  was  hushed,  the  bard  reposed  ; 
Sleep  settled  on  the  weary  guest, 
And  the  castle's  lord  retired  to  rest. 
To  rest  ?    The  captive  doomed  to  die 
May  slumber,  when  his  hour  is  nigh  ; 
The  seaman,  when  the  billows  foam. 
Rocked  on  the  mast,  may  dream,  of  home 
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The  warrior,  on  the  battle's  eve, 
May  win  from  care  a  short  reprieve  : 
But  earth  and  heaven  alike  deny 
Their  peace  to  guilt's  o'erwearied  eye  ; 
And  night,  that  brings  to  grief  a  calm, 
To  toil  a  pause,  to  pain  a  balm. 
Hath  spells  terrific  in  her  course, 
Dread  sounds  and  shadows,  for  Remorse — 
Voices,  that  long  from  earth  have'fled. 
And  steps  and  echoes  from  the  dead. 
And  many  a  dream  whose  forms  arise 
Like  a  dark  world's  realities  ! 
Call  them  not  vain  illusions — born 
But  for  the  wise  and  brave  to  scorn  ! 
Heaven,  that  the  penal  doom  defers, 
Hath  yet  its  thousand  ministers, 
To  scourge  the  heart,  unseen,  unknown. 
In  shade,  in  silence,  and  alone. 
Concentrating  in  one  brief  hour 
Ages  of  retribution's  power  ! 
— If  thou  wouldst  know  the  lot  of  those 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guilty  woes. 
Ah  !  seek  them  not  where  pleasure's  throng 
Are  listening  to  the  voice  of  song  ; 
Seek  them  not  where  the  banquet  glows. 
And  the  red  vineyard's  nectar  flows  : 
There,  mirth  may  flush  the  hollow  cheek, 
The  eye  of  feverish  joy  may  speak, 
And  smiles,  the  ready  mask  of  pride, 
The  canker-worm  within  may  liide. 
Heed  not  those  signs — they  but  delude  ; 
Follow,  and  mark  their  solitude  ! 


The  song  is  hushed,  the  feast  is  done, 
And  Lindheim's  lord  remains  alone — 
Alone  in  silence  and  unrest, 
With  the  dread  secret  of  his  breast  ; 
Alone  with  anguish  and  with  fear — 
Tliere  needs  not  an  avenger  here  ! 
Behold  him  !    Why  that  sudden  st^rt  ? 
Thou  hear'st  the  beating  of  thy  heart  ! 
rhou  hear'st  the  night-wind's  hollow  sigh. 
Thou  hear'st  the  rustling  tapestry  ! 
No  sound  but  these  may  near  thee  be  ; 
Sleep  !  all  things  earthly  sleep,  but  thee. 
—No  1  there  arc  murmurs  on  the  air, 
And  a  voice  is  heard  that  cries— "  Despair  !" 
And  he  who  trembles  fain  would  deem 
Twas  the  whisper  of  a  waking  dream. 
Was  it  but  this?  Again  I  'tis  there  : 
Again  is  heard — "  Despair  !  Despair  I" 
'Tis  past — its  tones  have  slowly  died 
In  eciiocs  on  the  mountain  side  ; 
Heard  but  by  him,  they  rose,  they  fell, 
He  knew  their  fearful  meaning  well. 
And  shrinking  from  the  midnight  gloom, 
As  from  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, 


Yet  shuddering,  turned  in  pale  dismay, 
Wlien  broke  the  dawn's  first  kindling  ray, 
And  sought,  amidst  the  forest  wild. 
Some  shade  where  sunbeam  never  smiled. 

Yes  1    hide  tliee.   Guilt  !    The   laughing 
morn 
Wakes  in  a  heaven  of  splendour  born  ; 
The  storms  that  shook  the  mountain  crert 
Have  sought  their  viewless  world  of  rest. 
High  from  his  cliffs,  with  ardent  gaze. 
Soars  the  young  eagle  in  the  blaze. 
Exulting  as  he  wings  his  way, 
To  revel  in  the  fount  of  day. 
And  brightly  past  his  banks  of  vine, 
In  glory,  flows  the  monarch  Rhine  ; 
And  joyous  peals  the  vintage  song 
His  wild  luxuriant  shores  along, 
As  peasant  bands,  from  rock  and  dell, 
Their  strains  of  choral  transport  swell. 
And  cliffs  of  bold  fantastic  forms. 
Aspiring  to  the  realm  of  storms, 
And  woods  around  and  waves  below 
Catch  the  red  Orient's  deepening  glow, 
That  lends  each  tower  and  convent  spirt 
A  tinge  of  its  ethereal  fire. 


III. 


I  Swell  high  the  song  of  festal  hours  ! 
Deck  ye  the  shrine  with  living  flowers  I 
Let  music  o'er  the  water  breathe  ! 
Let  beauty  twine  the  bridal  wreath  ! 
While  she,  whose  blue  eye  laughs  in  light, 
Whose  cheek  with  love's  own  hue  is  bright. 
The  fair-haired  maid  of  Lindheim's  hall 
Wakes  to  her  nuptial  festival. 
— Oh  !  who  hath  seen,  in  dreams  that  boar 
To  worlds  the  soul  would  lain  explore. 
When,  for  her  own  blest  country  pining, 
Its  beauty  o'er  her  thought  is  shining, — 
Some  form  of  heaven,  wliose  cloudless  eye 
Was  all  one  beam  of  ecstasy  ; 
Whose  glorious  brow  no  traces  wore 
Of  guilt,  or  sorrow  known  before  ; 
Whose  smile  undimmed  by  aught  of  earth, 
A  sunbeam  of  immortal  birth, 
Spoke  of  bright  realms  far  distant  lying. 
Where  love  and  joy  are  both  undying? 
Even  thus — a  vision  of  delight, 
A  beam  to  gladden  mortal  sight, 
A  flower  whose  head  no  storm  has  bowed, 
Wliose  leaves  ne'er    dropped    beneath   a 

cloud — 
Thus,  by  the  world  unstained,  untried. 
Seemed  that  beloved  and  lovely  bride  ; 
A  being  all  too  soft  and  fair 
One  breath  of  earthly  woe  to  bear. 
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Yet  lives  there  many  a  lofty  mind 
In  light  and  fragile  form  enshrined  ; 
And  oft  smooth  cheek  and  smiling  eye 
Hide  strength  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
Judge  not  of  woman's  heart  in  hours 
That  strew  her  path  with  summer  flowers, 
When  joy's  full  cup  is  manthng  high, 
When  flattery's  blandishments  are  nigh  : 
Judge  her  not  then  !  within  her  breast 
Are  energies  unseen,  that  rest. 
They  wait  their  call — and  grief  aiune 
May  make  the  soul's  deep  secrets  known. 
Yes  !  let  her  smile  'inidst  pleasure's  train, 
Leading  the  reckless  and  the  vain  ! 
Firm  on  the  scaffold  she  hath  stood, 
Besprinkled  with  the  mart}T's  blood  ; 
Her  voice  the  patriot's  heart  hath  steeled, 
Her  spirit  glowed  on  battlefield  ; 
Her  courage  freed  from  dungeon's  gloom 
The  captive  brooding  o'er  his  doom  ; 
Her  faith  the  fallen  monarch  saved, 
Her  love  the  tyrant's  fury  braved  ; 
No  scene  of  danger  or  despair. 
But  she  hath  won  her  triumph  there  ! 

Away  !  nor  cloud  the  festal  mom 
With  thoughts  of  boding  sadness  bom. 
Far  other,  lovelier  dreams  are  thine, 
Fair  daughter  of  a  noble  line  ! 
Young  Ella  !  from  thy  tower  whose  height 
Hath  caught  the  flush  of  eastern  light. 
Watching,  while  soft  the  morning  air 
Parts  on  thy  brow  the  sunny  hair, 
Yon  bark,  that  o'er  the  calm  blue  tide 
Bears  thy  loved  warrior  to  his  bride — 
Him,  whose  high  deeds  romantic  praise 
Hath  hallowed  with  romantic  lays. 

He  came,  that  youthful  chief — he  came, 
That  favoured  lord  of  love  and  fame  ; 
His  step  was  hurried — as  of  one 
WTio  seeks  a  voice  within  to  shun  ; 
His  cheek  was  varying,  and  expressed 
The  conflict  of  a  troubled  breast ; 
His  eye  was  anxious — doubt  and  dread, 
And  a  stern  grief,  might  there  be  read. 
^' '"  ail  that  marked  his  altered  mien 
aeemed  struggling  to  be  still  unseen. 

With  shrinking  heart,  with  nameless  fear, 
Young  Ella  met  the  brow  austere. 
And  the  wild  look,  which  seemed  to  fly 
The  timid  welcomes  of  her  eye. 
Was  that  a  lover's  gaze  which  chilled 
The  soul,  its  awful  sadness  thrilled  ? 
A  lover's  brow,  so  darkly  fraught 
With  all  the  heaviest  gloom  of  thought  ? 
She  trembled.     Ne'er  to  grief  inured. 
By  its  dread  lessons  ne'er  matured, 


Unused  to  meet  a  glance  of  less 
Than  all  a  parent's  tenderness, 
Shuddering  she  felt  through  every  senst 
The  deathUke  faintness  of  siispense. 

High  o'er  the  windings  of  the  flood. 
On  Lindheim's  terraced  rocks  they  stood. 
Whence  the  free  sight  afar  might  stray 
O'er  that  imperial  river's  way, 
Which,  rushing  from  its  Alpine  source, 
Makes  one  long  triumph  of  its  course, 
Rolling  in  tranquil  grandeur  by 
'Midst  nature's  noblest  pageantry. 
But  they,  o'er  that  majestic  scene, 
With  clouded  brow  and  anxious  mien. 
In  silence  gazed.     For  Ella's  heart 
Feared  its  own  terrors  to  impart : 
And  he,  who  vainly  strove  to  hide 
His  pangs,  with  all  a  warrior's  pride, 
Seemed  gathering  courage  to  unfold 
Some  fearful  tale  that  must  be  told. 

At  length  his  mien,  his  voice,  obtained 
A  calm  that  seemed  by  conflicts  gained. 
As  thus  he  spoke — "  Yes  !  gaze  awhile 
On  the  bright  scenes  that  round  thee  smile  ; 
For,  if  thy  love  be  firm  and  true, 
Soon  must  thou  bid  their  charms  adieu. 
A  fate  hangs  o'er  us  whose  decree 
Must  bear  me  far  from  them  or  thee. 
Our  path  is  one  of  snares  and  fear — 
I  lose  thee  if  I  linger  here. 
Droop  not,  beloved  !  thy  home  shall  rise 
As  fair,  beneath  far-distant  skies  ; 
As  fondly  tenderness  and  truth 
Shall  cherish  there  thy  rose  of  youth. 
But  speak  !  and  when  yon  hallowed  shrine 
Hath  heard  the  vows  which   make   thee 

mine, 
Say,  wilt  thou  fly  with  me,  no  more 
To  tread  thine  own  loved  mountain-shore, 
But  share  and  soothe,  repining  not, 
The  bitterness  of  exile's  lot  ?" 

"  Ulric  !  thou  know'st  how  dearly  loved 
The  scenes  where  first  my  childhood  roved ; 
The  woods,  the  rocks,  that  tower  supreme 
Above  our  own  majestic  stream  ; 
The  halls  where  first  my  heart  beat  high 
To  the  proud  songs  of  chivalry. 
All,  all  are  dear — yet  t/iese  are  ties 
Affection  well  may  sacrifice  ; 
Loved  though  they  be,  where'er  thou  art, 
There  is  the  country  of  my  heart  I 
Yet  there  is  one,  who,  reft  of  me, 
Were  lonely  as  a  blasted  tree  : 
One,  who  still  hoped  my  hand  should  close 
His  (Tfft  in  nature's  last  repose. 
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Eve  gathers  round  him — on  his  brow 

Already  rests  the  wintry  snow  ; 

His  form  is  bent,  his  features  wear 

The  deepening  hnes  of  age  and  care  ; 

His  faded  eye  hath  lost  its  fire  ; 

Thou  wouldst  not  tear  me  from  my  sire  1 

Yet  tell  me  all — thy  woes  impart, 

My  Ulric  '  to  a  faithful  heart, 

Which  sooner  far — oh  !  doubt  not  this — 

Would  share  tky  pangs  than  others'  bliss." 

"  Ella,  what  wouldst  thou? — 'tis  a  tale 
Will  make  that  cheek  as  marble  pale  I 
Yet  what  avails  it  to  conceal 
All  thou  too  soon  must  know  and  feel  ? 
It  must,  it  must  be  told  ;  prepare, 
And  nerve  that  gentle  heart  to  bear. 
But  I — oh,  was  it  then  for  me 
The  herald  of  thy  woes  to  be — 
Thy  soul's  bright  calmness  to  destroy, 
And  wake  thee  first  from  dreams  of  joy  ? 
Forgive  !   I  would  not  nider  tone 
Should  make  the  fearful  tidings  known — 
I  would  not  that  unpitying  eyes 
Should  coldly  watch  thine  agonies. 
Better  'twere  mine — that  task  severe, 
To  cloud  thy  breast  with  grief  and  fear. 
— Hast  thou  not  heard,  in  legends  old, 
Wild  tales  that  turn  the  Hfe-blood  cold, 
Of  those  who  meet  in  cave  or  glen, 
Far  from  the  busy  walks  of  men  ; 
Those  who  mysterious  vigils  keep. 
When  earth  is  wrapped  in  shades  and  sleep. 
To  judge  of  crimes,  hke  Him  on  high, 
In  stillness  and  in  secrecy — 
The  unknown  avengers,  whose  decree 
'Tis  fruitless  to  resist  or  flee — 
Whose  name  hath  cast  a  spell  of  power 
O'er  peasant's  cot  and  chieftain's  tower  ? 
Tliy  sire — O  Ella  I  hope  is  fled  i 
Think  of  him,  mourn  him,  as  the  dead  ! 
Their  sentence,  theirs  hath  sealed  his  doom, 
And  thou  may'st  weep  as  o'er  the  tomb. 
Yes,  weep  ! — relieve  thy  heart  oppressed, 
Pour  forth  thy  sorrows  on  my  breast. 
Thy  cheek  is  cold — thy  tearless  eye 
Seems  fixed  in  frozen  vacancy. 
Oh,  gaze  not  thus  ! — thy  silence  break  : 
Spea^  I  if  'tis  but  in  anguish,  speak  I" 

She  spoke  at  length,  in  accents  low, 
Of  wild  and  half-indignant  woe  : — 
"  He  doomed  to  perish  I  he  decreed 
By  their  avenging  arm  to  bleed  I 
//e,  the  renowned  in  holy  fight,       [might ! 
The    Paynim's     scourge,    Uie    Christian's 
Ulric  I  what  mean'st  thou?   Not  a  thought 
Of  that  high  mind  with  guilt  is  fraught  I 


Say  for  which  glorious  trophy  won. 
Which  deed  of  martial  prowess  done, 
Which  battlefield  in  days  gone  by 
Gained  by  his  valour,  must  he  die  ? 
Away  !  'tis  not  his  lofty  name 
Their  sentence  hath  consigned  to  shame  : 
'Tis  not  his  life  they  seek.     Recall 
Thy  words,  or  say  he  shall  not  fall !" 

Then  sprang  forth  tears,  whose  blest  relief 
Gave  pleading  softness  to  her  grief : 
' '  And  wilt  thou  not,  by  all  the  ties 
Of  our  affianced  love,"  she  cries — 
' '  By  all  my  soul  hath  fixed  on  thee. 
Of  cherished  hope  for  years  to  be. 
Wilt  thou  not  aid  him  ?    Wilt  not  thou 
Shield  his  grey  head  from  danger  now  ? 
And  didst  thou  not  in  childhood's  morn. 
That  saw  our  young  affections  born. 
Hang  round  his  neck  and  climb  his  knee. 
Sharing  his  parent  smile  with  me  ? 
Kind,  gentle  Ulric  !  best  beloved  ! 
Now  be  thy  faith  in  danger  proved  ! 
Though    snares    and    terrors    round    him 

wait, 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
Turn  not  away  in  cold  disdain — 
Shall  thine  own  Ella  plead  in  vain  ? 
How  art  thou  changed  1  and  must  I  bear 
That  frown,  that  stem  averted  air  ? 
What  mean  they  f" 

"  Maiden,  need'st  thou  ask  ? 
These  features  wear  no  specious  mask. 
Doth  sorrow  mark  this  brow  and  eye 
With  characters  of  mystery  ? 
This — this  is  anguish  !     Can  it  be  ? 
And  plead'st  thou  for  thy  sire  to  me  f 
Know,  though  thy  prayers  a  death-pang 

give, 
He  must  not  meet  my  sight — and  live  i 
Well  may'st  thou  shudder  !     Of  the  band 
Who  watch  in  secret  o'er  the  land, 
Whose  thousand  swords  'tis  vain  to  shun, 
The  unknown,   the  unslumbering — I   ara 

one  ! 
My  arm  defend  him  I     What  were  then 
Each  vow  that  binds  the  souls  of  men, 
Sworn  on  the  cross,  and  deeply  sealed 
By  rites  that  may  not  be  revealed  ? 
A  breeze's  breath,  an  echo's  tone, 
A  passing  sound,  forgot  when  gone 
— Nay,  shrink  not  from  me.     I  would  fly, 
That  he  by  other  hands  may  die. 
What  I  think'st  thou  I  would  live  to  trart 
Abhorrence  in  tliat  angel  face  ? 
Beside  thee  should  the  lover  stand. 
The  father's  life-blood  on  his  brand  ? 
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No  !  1  have  bade  my  home  adieu, 
For  other  scenes  mine  eyes  must  view. 
Look  on  me,  love  !     Now  all  is  known. 
O  Ella  1  must  T  fly  alone?" 

[breath  ; 
But  she  was  changed.   Scarce  heaved  her 
She  stood  like  one  prepared  for  death, 
And  wept  no  more.     Then  casting  do\vn 
From  her  fair  brows  the  nuptial  crown, 
As  joy's  last  vision  from  her  heart, 
Cried,  with  sad  firmness,  "  We  must  part ! 
'Tis  past  1     These  bridal  flowers  so  frail, 
They  may  not  brook  one  stormy  gale, 
Sur\-ive — too  dear  as  still  thou  art — 
Each  hope  they  imaged  ; — we  must  part. 
One  struggle  yet,  and  all  is  o'er  : 
We  love — and  may  we  meet  no  more  ! 
Oh  !  little  knowest  thou  of  the  power 
Affection  lends  in  danger's  hour. 
To  deem  that  fate  should  thus  di\ide 
My  footsteps  from  a  father's  side  ! 
Speed  thou  to  other  shores  :  I  go 
To  share  his  wanderings  and  his  woe. 
Where'er  his  path  of  thorns  may  lead, 
Wliate'er  his  doom  by  heaven  decreed, 
If  there  be  guardian  powers  abo\"e 
To  ner\'e  the  heart  of  filial  love. 
If  courage  may  be  won  by  prayer, 
Or  strength  by  duty — I  can  bear  ! 
Farewell  1 — though  in  that  sound  be  years 
Of  blighted  hopes  and  fruitless  tears, 
Though  the  soul  vibrate  to  its  knell 
Of  joys  departed — yet,  farewell !" 

Was  ^/lis  the  maid  who  seemed,  erewhile, 
Bom  but  to  meet  life's  vernal  smile? 
A  being  almost  on  th^  wing, 
As  an  embodied  breeze  of  spring? 
A  child  of  beauty  and  of  bliss. 
Sent  from  some  purer  sphere  to  this — 
Not,  in  her  exile,  to  sustain 
The  trial  of  one  earthly  pain  ; 
But  as  a  sunbeam  on  to  move, 
Wakening  all  hearts  to  joy  and  love  ? 
That  air)'  form,  with  footsteps  free. 
And  radiant  glance — could  this  be  she  ? 
From  her  fair  cheek  the  rose  was  gone. 
Her  eyes'  blue  sparkle  thence  had  flown  ; 
Of  all  its  vivid  glow  bereft. 
Each  plajiul  charm  her  lip  had  left. 
But  what  were  these  ?     On  that  young  face, 
Far  nobler  beauty  filled  their  place. 
'Twas  not  the  pride  that  scorns  to  bend. 
Though  all  the  bolts  of  heaven  descend  ; 
Not  the  fierce  grandeur  of  despair. 
That  half  exults  its  fate  to  dare  ; 
Nor  that  vnld  energy  which  leads 
Th'  enthusiast  to  fantastic  deeds  • 


Ner  mien,  b)  sorrow  unsubduetl. 
Was  fixed  in  silent  fortitude  ; 
Not  in  its  haughty  strength  elate, 
But  calmly,  mournfully  sedate. 
'Twas  strange  yet  lovely  to  behold 
That  spirit  in  so  fair  a  mould. 
As  if  a  rose-tree's  tender  form. 
Unbent,  uubroke,  should  meet  the  storm. 
— One  look  she  cast  where  firmness  strove 
With  the  deep  pangs  of  parting  love  ; 
One  tear  a  moment  in  her  eye 
Dimmed  the  pure  hght  of  constancy  ; 
.And  pressing,  as  to  still,  her  hean. 
She  turned  in  silence  to  depart. 
But  Ulric,  as  with  frenzy  wrought. 
Then  started  from  his  trance  of  thought. 

"  Stay  thee  !  oh,  stay  !     It  must  not  be : 
All,  all  were  well  resigned  for  thee  ! 
Stay  !  till  my  soul  each  vow  diso\\-n, 
But  those  which  make  me  thine  alone. 
If  there  be  guilt — there  is  no  shrine 
More  holy  than  that  heart  of  thine. 
T/iere  be  my  crime  absolved  :  I  take 
The  cup  of  shame  for  thy  dear  sake. 
Oh  shame  ! — oh  no  !  to  virtue  true, 
Wliere  thou  art,  there  is  glory  too. 
Go  now  !  and  to  thy  sire  impart. 
He  hath  a  shield  in  Ulric's  heart. 
And  thou  a  home.     Remain,  or  flee, 
In  hfe,  in  death — I  foUow  thee  !" 

"  There  shall  not  rest  one  cloud  ofshamp 
O  Ulric  !  on  thy  lofty  name  ; 
There  shall  not  one  accusing  word 
Against  thy  spotless  faith  be  heard  ! 
Thy  path  is  where  the  brave  rush  on. 
Thy  course  must  be  where  palms  are  won 
WTiere  banners  wave,  and  falchions  glare, 
Son  of  the  mighty  !  be  thou  there. 
Think  on  the  glorious  names  that  shine 
.Along  thy  sire's  majestic  line  ; 
Oh,  last  of  that  illustrious  race  ! 
Thou  wert  not  bom  to  meet  disgrace. 
Well,  well  I  know  each  grief,  each  pain, 
Thy  spirit  nobly  could  sustain  ; 
Even  I,  unshrinking,  see  them  near, 
And  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  fear  ? 
But  when  have  warriors  calmly  borne 
The  cold  and  bitter  smile  of  scorn  ? 
'Tis  not  for  thee  I  Thy  soul  hath  force 
To  cope  with  all  things — but  remorse  ; 
And  this  my  brightest  thought  shall  be, 
Thou  hast  not  braved  its  pangs  for  me. 
Go  !  break  thou  not  one  solemn  vow  ; 
Closed  be  the  fearful  conflict  now  ; 
Go  !  but  forget  not  how  my  heart 
'Still  at  thy  name  will  proudly  sfa;t. 
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When  chieftains  liear  and  minstrels  tell 
Thy  deeds  of  glory.     Fare  thee  well !" 

And  thus  they  parted.     Why  recall 
The  scene  of  anguish  known  to  all  ? 
The  burst  of  tears,  the  blush  of  pride,  _ 
That  fain  those  fruitless  tears  would  hide  ; 
The  hngering  look,  the  last  embrace, 
Oh  !  what  avails  it  to  retrace  ? 
They  parted — in  that  bitter  word 
A  thousand  tones  of  grief  are  heard, 
Whose  deeply-seated  echoes  rrst 
In  the  fair  cells  of  every  breast. 
WTio  hath  not  known,  who  shall  not  know, 
That  keen  yet  most  famihar  woe  ? 
Where'er  affection's  home  is  found, 
It  meets  her  on  the  holy  ground  ; 
The  cloud  of  every  summer  hour, 
The  canker-worm  of  every  flower. 
Who  but  hath  proved,  or  yet  shall  prove, 
The  mortal  agony  of  love  ? 

The  autumn  moon  slept  bright  and  still 
On  fading  wood  and  purple  hill ; 
The  vintager  had  hushed  his  lay, 
The  fisher  shunned  the  blaze  of  day, 
And  silence  o'er  each  green  recess 
Brooded  in  misty  sultriness, 
But  soon  a  low  and  measured  sound 
Broke  on  the  deep  repose  around  ; 
From  Lindheim's  tower  a  glancing  oar 
Bade  the  stream  ripple  to  the  shore. 
Sweet  was  that  sound  of  waves  which  parted 
The  fond,  the  true,  the  noble-hearted  ; 
And  smoothly  seemed  the  bark  to  glide. 
And  brightly  flowed  the  reckless  tide, 
Tliough,  mingling  with  its  current,  fell 
The  last  warm  tears  of  love's  farewell. 


PART  SECOND. 


SwEKT  is  the  gloom  of  forest  shades, 

Their  pillared  walks  and  dim  arcades. 

With  all  the  thousand  flowers  that  blow 

A  waste  of  loveliness,  below, 

To  him  whose  soul  the  world  would  fly 

For  nature's  lonely  majesty  : 

To  bard,  when  wrapt  in  mighty  themes, 

To  lover,  lost  in  fairy  dreams. 

To  hermit,  whose  poetic  thought 

By  fits  a  gleam  of  heaven  hath  caught, 

And  in  the  visions  of  his  rest 

Held  bright  communion  with  the  blest, 

'Tis  sweet  but  solemn  I     There  alike 

Silence  and  sound  with  awe  can  .strike, 


The  deep  Eolian  murmur  made 
By  sighing  breeze  and  rustling  shade, 
And  cavemed  fountain  gushing  nigh. 
And  wild-bees  plaintive  lullaby  : 
Or  the  dead  stillness  of  the  bowers, 
WTien  dark  the  summer  tempest  loiirs  ; 
When  silent  nature  seems  to  wait 
The  gathering  thunder's  voice  of  fate ; 
When  the  aspen  scarcely  waves  in  air, 
And  the  clouds  collect  for  the  lightning'e. 

glare — 
Each,  each  ahke  is  awful  there, 
And  thrills  the  soul  with  feelings  high 
As  some  majestic  harmony. 

But  she,  the  maid,  whose  footsteps  traced 
Each  green  retreat  in  breathless  haste — 
Young  Ella — Ungered  not  to  hear 
The  wood-notes,  lost  on  mourner's  ear. 
The  shivering  leaf,  the  breeze's  play, 
The  fountain's  gush,  the  wild-bird's  lay — 
These    charm    not    now.     Her    sire    she 
sought,  [thought, 

With     trembling     frame,     with     anxioui 
And,  starting  if  a  forest  deer 
But  moved  the  rustling  branches  near, 
First  felt  that  innocence  may  fear. 
— She  reached  a  lone  and  shadowy  dell, 
Where  the  free  sunbeam  never  fell. 
'Twas  twihght  there  at  summer  noon. 
Deep  night  beneath  the  harvest  moon. 
And  scarce  might  one  bright  star  be  seen 
Gleaming  the  tangled  boughs  between  : 
For  many  a  giant  rock  around 
Dark  in  terrific  grandeur  frowned. 
And  the  ancient  oaks  that  waved  on  high, 
Shut  out  each  glimpse  of  the  blessed  sky. 
Then  the  cold  spring,  in  its  shadowy  cave, 
Ne'er  to  heaven's  beam  one  sparkle  gave. 
And  the  wild  flower  on  its  brink  that  grew 
Caught  not  from  day  one  glowing  hue. 
'Twas  said,  some  fearful  deed  untold 
Had  stained  that  scene  in  days  of  old  ; 
Tradition  o'er  the  haunt  had  thrown 
A  shade  yet  deeper  than  its  own  ; 
And  still,  amidst  the  umbrageous  gloom, 
Perchance  above  some  victim's  tomb, 
O'ergrown  with  ivy  and  with  moss, 
There  stood  a  nidely  sculptured  Cross, 
Which,  haply  silent  record  bore. 
Of  guilt  and  penitence  of  yore. 

Who  by  that  holy  sign  was  kneeling, 
With  brow  unuttered  pangs  revealing, 
Hands  clasped  convulsively  in  prayer, 
And  lifted  eyes  and  streaming  hair. 
And  cheek  all  pale,  as  marble  mould. 
Seen  by  the  moonbeam's  radiance  cold? 
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Was  it  some  image  of  despair 

Still  fixed  that  stamp  of  woe  to  bear? 

— Oh  1    ne'er   could   Art  her  forms   have 

wrought 
To  speak  such  agonies  of  thought  1 
Those  deathlike  features  gave  to  view 
A  mortal's  pangs  too  deep  and  true. 
Starting  he  rose,  with  frenzied  eye, 
As  Ella's  hurried  step  drew  nigh  : 
He  turned,  with  aspect  darkly  wild, 
Trembling  he  stood — before  his  child  I 
On,  with  a  burst  of  tears  she  sprung. 
And  to  her  father's  bosom  clung. 

"Away!  what  seek'st    thou   here?"  he 
cried, 
"Art  thou  not  now  thine  Ulric's  bride? 
Hence,  leave  me — leave  me  to  await 
In  solitude  the  storm  of  Fate, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  my  doom  may  be. 
Ere  evening  comes  in  peace  to  thee." 

"  My  father  !  shall  the  joyous  throng 
Swell  high  for  me  the  bridal  song  ? 
Shall  the  gay  nuptial  board  be  spread. 
The  festal  garland  bind  my  head, 
And  thou  in  grief,  in  peril,  roam, 
And  make  the  wilderness  thy  home  ? 
No  !  I  am  here  with  thee  to  share 
All  suffering  mortal  strength  may  bear. 
And,  oh  !  whate'er  thy  foes  decree, 
In  life,  in  death,  in  chains,  or  free — 
Well,  well  I  feel,  in  thee  secure  ; 
Thy  heart  and  hand  alike  are  pure  !" 

Then  was  there  meaning  in  his  look, 
Which  deep  that  trusting  spirit  shook  ; 
So  wildly  did  each  glance  express 
The  strife  of  shame  and  bitterness, 
As  thus  he  spoke :    ' '  Fond  dreams,    oh 

hence ! 
Is  this  the  mien  of  Innocence? 
This  furrowed  brow,  this  restless  eye — 
Read  thou  the  fearful  tale,  and  fly  ! 
Is  it  -enough  ?  or  must  I  seek 
For  words,  the  tale  of  guilt  to  speak  ? 
Then  be  it  so— I  will  not  doom 
Thy  youth  to  wither  in  its  bloom ; 
I  will  not  see  thy  tender  frame 
Bowed  to  the  earth  with  fear  and  shame. 
No  !  though  I  teach  thee  to  abhor 
The  sire  so  fondly  loved  before  ; 
Though  the  dread  effort  rend  my  breast. 
Yet  shalt  thou  leave  me  and  be  blest ! 
Oh  !  bitter  penance  !     Thou  wilt  turn 
Away  in  horror  and  in  scorn  ; 
Thy  looks,  that  still  through  all  the  pa5t 
Affection's  gentlest  beams  have  cast. 


As  lightning  on  my  heart  shall  fall. 
And  I  must  mark  and  bear  it  all. 
Yet,  though  of  life's  best  ties  bereaved, 
Thou  shalt  not,  must  not,  be  deceived. 

"  I  linger — let  me  speed  t-he  tale 
Ere  voice,  and  thought,  and  memory  fail. 
Why  should  I  falter  thus  to  tell 
What  Heaven  so   long  hath    known  toe 

well? 
Yes  !  though  from  mortal  sight  concealed. 
There  hath  a  brother's  blood  appealed  ! 
He  died — 'twas  not  where  banners  wave, 
And  war-steeds  trample  on  the  br^ve  ; 
He  died — it  was  in  Holy  Land — 
Yet  fell  he  not  by  Paynim  hand  ; 
He  sleeps  not  with  his  sires  at  rest, 
With  trophied  shield  and  knightly  crest  ; 
Unknown  his  grave  to  kindred  eyes, — 
But  I  can  tell  thee  where  he  lies  I 
It  was  a  wild  and  savage  spot, 
But  once  beheld  and  ne'er  forgot ! 
I  see  it  now  I     That  haunted  scene 
My  spirit's  dwelling  still  hath  been. 
And  he  is  there — I  see  him  laid 
Beneath  that  palm-tree's  lonely  shade. 
The  fountain-wave  that  sparkles  nigh 
Bears  witness  with  its  crimson  dye. 
I  see  th'  accusing  glance  he  raised. 
Ere  that  dim  eye  by  death  was  glazed. 
Ne'er  will  that  parting  look  forgive  I 
I  still  behold  it — and  I  hve ! 
I  live  !  from  hope,  from  mercy  driven, 
A  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  Heaven  ! 

"Yet  had  I  wrongs.     By  fraud  he  won 
My  birthright ;  and  my  child,  my  son. 
Heir  to  high  name,  high  fortune  born, 
Was  doomed  to  penury  and  scorn. 
An  alien  'midst  his  father's  halls. 
An  exile  from  his  native  walls. 
Could  I  bear  this  ?  the  rankling  thought, 
Deep,  dark  within  my  bosom  wrought. 
Some  serpent  kindhng  hate  and  guile. 
Lurked  in  my  infant's  rosy  smile. 
And  when  his  accents  lisped  my  name. 
They  woke  my  inmost  heart  to  flame  ! 
I  struggled — are  there  evil  powers 
That  claim  their  own  ascendant  hours  ? 
— Oh  1  what  should  thine  unspotted  soul 
Or  know  or  fear  of  their  control  ? 
Wliy  on  the  fearful  conflict  dwell  ? 
Vainly  I  struggled,  and  I  fell — 
Cast  down  from  every  hope  of  biiss — 
Too  well  thou  know'st  to  what  abyss  ! 

* '  'Twas  done ! — that  moment  hurried  b> 
To  darken  all  eternity. 
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^ears  rolled  away,  long  evil  years, 

Of  woes,  of  fetters,  and  of  fears  ; 

Nor  aught  but  vain  remorse  I  gained 

By  the  deep  guilt  my  soul  which  stained, 

For,  long  a  captive  in  the  lands 

Where  Arabs  tread  their  burning  sands. 

The  haunted  midnight  of  the  mind 

Was  round  me  while  in  chains  I  pined. 

By  all  forgotten,  save  by  one 

Dread  presence — which  I  could  not  shun. 

— How  oft,  when  o'er  the  silent  waste 

Nor  path  nor  landmark  might  be  traced, 

When  slumbering  by  the  watch-fire's  ray 

The  Wanderers  of  the  Desert  lay, 

And  stars  as  o'er  an  ocean  shone, 

Vigil  I  kept — but  not  alone  ! 

That  form,  that  image  from  the  dead. 

Still  walked  the  wild  with  soundless  tread  ! 

I've  seen  it  in  the  fiery  blast, 

I've  seen  it  when  the  sand-storms  passed  ; 

Beside  the  Desert's  fount  it  stood. 

Tinging  the  clear  cold  wave  with  blood  ! 

And  even  when  viewless,  by  the  fear 

Curdling  my  veins,  I  knew  'twas  near. 

—  Was  near  1  I  feel  the  unearthly  thrill. 

Its  power  is  on  my  spirit  still : 

A  mystic  influence,  undefined, 

The  spell,  the  shadow  of  my  mind  ! 

"  Wilt  thou  yet  linger?  Time  speeds  on  ; 
One  last  farewell,  and  then  begone  ! 
Unclasp  the  hands  that  shade  thy  brow, 
And  let  me  read  thine  aspect  now  ! 
No  !  stay  thee  yet,  and  learn  the  meed 
Heaven's  justice  to  my  crime  decreed. 
Slow  came  the  day  that  broke  my  chain, 
But  I  at  large  was  free  again  ; 
And  freedom  brings  a  burst  of  joy. 
Even  guilt  itself  can  scarce  destroy. 
I  thought  upon  my  own  fair  towers, 
My  native  Rhine's  gay  vineyard  bowers, 
And  in  a  father's  visions  pressed 
lliee  and  thy  brother  to  my  breast. 

"  'Twas  but  in  visions.     Canst  thou  yet 
Recall  the  moment  when  we  met  ? 
Thy  step  to  greet  me  lightly  sprung, 
Thy  arms  around  me  fondly  clung  ; 
Scarce  aught  than  infant  seraph  less 
Seemed  thy  poor  childhood's  loveliness. 
But  he  was  gone — that  son  for  whom 
I  rushed  on  guilt's  eternal  doom  ; 
He  for  whose  sake  alone  were  given 
My  peace  on  earth — my  hope  in  heaven — 
He  met  me  not.     A  ruthless  band 
Whose  name  with  terror  filled  the  land, 
Fierce  outlaws  of  the  wood  and  wild, 
Had  ref»  the  father  (;f  liis  child. 


Foes  to  my  race,  the  hate  they  nui-sed 
Full  on  that  cherished  scion  burst. 
Unknown  his  fate. — No  parent  nigh. 
My  boy  !  my  first-bom— didst  thou  die  ? 
Or  did  they  spare  thee  for  a  life 
Of  shame,  of  rapine,  and  of  strife? 
Livest  thou  unfriended,  unallied, 
A  wanderer  lost,  without  a  guide  ? 
Oh  !  to  thy  fate's  mysterious  gloom 
Blest  were  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  I 

"Ella  !    tis  done.     My  guilty  heait 
Before  thee  all  unveiled — depart  1 
Few  pangs  'twill  cost  thee  now  to  fly 
From  one  so  stained — so  lost  as  I. 
Yet  peace  to  thine  untainted  breast, 
Even  though  it  hate  me — be  thou  blest ! 
Farewell !    thou  shalt  not  hnger  here — 
Even  now  the  avenger  may  be  near. 
Where'er  I  turn,  the  foe,  the  snare. 
The  dagger  may  be  ambushed  there  ; 
One  hour— and  haply  all  is  o'er. 
And  we  must  meet  on  earth  no  more. 
No,  nor  beyond  ! — to  those  pure  skies 
Where  thou  shalt  be,  I  may  not  rise. 
Heaven's  will  for  ever  parts  our  lot, 
Yet,  O  my  child  !  abhor  me  not  ! 
Speak  once,  to  soothe  this  broken  heart— 
Speak  to  me  once  !  and  then  depart." 

But  still — as  if  each  pulse  were  dead, 
Mute — as  the  power  of  speech  were  fled, 
Pale — as  if  life-blood  ceased  to  warm 
The  marble  beauty  of  her  form  ; 
On  the  dark  rocks  she  leaned  her  head, 
That  seemed  as  there  'twere  riveted. 
And  dropped  the  hands,    till  then  which 

pressed 
Her  burning  brow  or  throbbing  breast. 
There  beamed  no  tear-drop  in  her  eye, 
And  from  her  lip  there  breathed  no  sigh, 
And  on  her  brow  no  trace  there  dwelt 
That  told  she  suffered  or  she  felt. 
All  that  once  glowed,  or  smiled,  or  beamed, 
Now  fi.xed,  and  quenched,  and  frozen  seemed; 
And  long  her  sire,  in  wild  dismay, 
Deemed  her  pure  spirit  passed  away. 

But  life  returned.    O'er  that  cold  frame 
One  deep  convulsive  shudder  came  ; 
And  a  faint  light  her  eye  relumed. 
And  sad  resolve  her  mien  assumed, 
P.ut  there  was  horror  in  the  gaze. 
Which  yet  to  his  she  dared  not  raise  ; 
And  her  sad  accents,  wild  and  low, 
As  rising  from  a  depth  of  woe. 
At  first  with  hurried  trembUng  broke, 
Rut  gathered  firmness  as  she  SF>oke. 
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"  1  leave  thee  not — whate'er  betide. 
My  footsteps  shall  not  quit  thy  side  ; 
Pangs  keen  as  death  my  soul  may  thiill, 
But  yet  thou  art  my  father  stiU  ! 
And,  oh  !  if  stained  by  gtiilty  deed, 
For  some  kind  spirit  tenfold  need, 
To  speak  of  Heaven's  absolving  love, 
And  waft  desponding  thought  above. 
Is  there  not  power  in  mercy's  wave 
The  blood-stain  from  thy  soul  to  lave? 
Is  there  not  balm  to  heal  despair, 
In  tears,  in  penitence,  and  praj-er  ? 
My  father  1  kneel  at  His  pure  shrine, 
Who  died  to  expiate  guilt  hke  thine  ; 
Weep — and  my  tears  with  thine  shall  blend, 
Pray — while  my  prayers  with  thine  ascend. 
And,  as  our  mingling  sorrows  rise, 
Heaven  will  relent,  though  earth  despise  !" 

"  My  child,  my  child,  these  bursting  tears. 
The  first  my  eyes  have  shed  for  years. 
Though  deepest  conflicts  they  express. 
Yet  flow  not  all  in  bitterness. 
Oh  !  thou  hast  bid  a  withered  heart 
From  desolation's  slumber  start ; 
Thy  voice  of  pity  and  of  love. 
Seems  o'er  its  icy  depths  to  move 
Even  as  a  breeze  of  health,  which  brings 
Life,  hope,  and  heaUng  on  its  wings. 
And  there  is  mercy  yet — I  feel 
Its  influence  o'er  my  spirit  steal ; 
How  welcome  were  each  pang  below. 
If  guilt  might  be  atoned  by  woe. 
Think'st  thou  I  yet  may  be  forgiven? 
Shall  prayers  unclose  the  gate  of  heaven  ? 
Oh  !  if  it  yet  avail  to  plead, 
If  judgment  be  not  yet  decreed. 
Our  hearts  shall  blend  their  suppliant  cry, 
Till  pardon  shall  be  sealed  on  high. 
Yet  still  I  shrink  ? — Will  mercy  shed 
Her  dews  upon  this  fallen  head  ? 
— Kneel,  Ella,  kneel !  till  full  and  free, 
Descend  forgiveness,  won  by  thee." 

The)  knelt — before  the  Cross,  that  sign 
Of  love  eternal  and  divine  ; 
That  symbol,  which  so  long  hath  stood 
A  rock  of  strength  on  time's  dark  flood, 
Clasped  by  despairing  hands,  and  laved 
By  the  warm  tears  of  nations  saved. 
In  one  deep  prayer  their  spirits  blent, 
The  guilty  and  the  innocent. 
Youth,  pure  as  if  from  heaven  its  birth, 
Age,  soiled  with  every  stain  of  earth 
Knelt,  offering  up  one  heart,  one  cry. 
One  sacrifice  of  agony. 
Oh  !  blest,  though  bitter  be  their  source — 
Though  dark  the  fountain  of  remorse. 


Blest  are  the  tears  which  pour  from  thence 
The  atoning  stream  of  penitence. 
And  let  not  pity  check  the  tide 
By  which  the  heart  is  purified  ; 
Let  not  vain  comfort  turn  its  course, 
Or  timid  love  repress  its  force. 
Go  !  bind  the  flood,  whose  waves  expand 
To  bear  luxuriance  o'er  the  land  ; 
Forbid  the  hfe-restoring  rains 
To  fall  on  Afric's  burning  plains  ; 
Close  up  the  fount  that  gushed  to  cheer 
The  pilgrim  o'er  the  w^aste  who  trode  , 
But  check  thou  not  one  holy  tear 
Which  penitence  devotes  to  God. 


II. 


Through  scenes  so  lone  the  wild-deer  ne'ei 
Was  roused  by  huntsman's  bugle  there — 
So  rude  that  scarce  might  human  eye 
Sustain  their  dread  sublimity — 
So  awful  that  the  timid  swain, 
Nurtured  amidst  their  dark  domain, 
Had  peopled  with  unearthly  forms 
Theu"  mists,  their  forests,  and  their  storms,— 
She,  whose  blue  eye  of  laughing  light 
Once  made  each  festal  scene  more  bright ; 
Whose  voice  in  song  of  joy  was  sweetest, 
Whose  step  in  dance  of  mirth  was  fleetest, 
By  torrent-wave  and  mountain-brow 
Is  wandering  as  an  outcast  now, 
To  share  with  Lindheim's  fallen  chief 
His  shame,  his  terror,  and  his  grief. 

Hast  thou  not  marked  the  ruin's  flower, 
That  blooms  in  solitary  grace, 
And,  faithful  to  its  mouldering  tower. 
Waves  in  the  banner's  place?  ^passed, 

From    those    grey    haunts    renown    hath 
Time  wins  his  heritage  at  last ; 
The  day  of  glory  hath  gone  by, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  minstrelsy  ; 
Yet  still  the  flower  of  golden  hues 
There  loves  its  fragrance  to  diffuse, 
To  fallen  and  forsaken  things 
With  constancy  unaltered  cungs. 
And  smiling  o'er  the  wreck  of  state. 
With  beauty  clothes  the  desolate. 
— Even  such  was  she,  the  fair-haired  maid 
In  all  her  light  of  youth  arrayed, 
Forsaking  every  joy  below 
To  soothe  a  g^ty  parent's  woe, 
And  clinging  thus,  in  beauty's  prime. 
To  the  dark  ruin  made  by  crime. 
Oh  !  ne'er  did  Heaven's  propitious  eyes 
Smile  on  a  purer  sacrifice  ; 
Ne'er  did  young  love  at  duty's  shrine. 
More  nobly  brightest  hopes  resign  I 
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O'er  her  own  paiigs  she  brooded  not, 
Nor  sank  beneath  her  bitter  lot ; 
No  !  that  pure  spirit's  lofty  worth 
Still  rose  more  buoyantly  from  earth, 
And  drew  from  an  eternal  source 
Its  gentle,  yet  triumphant  force  ; 
Roused  by  affliction's  chastening  might 
To  energies  more  calmly  bright, 
Like  the  wild  harp  of  airy  sigh 
Woke  by  the  storm  to  harmony. 

He  that  in  mountain-holds  hath  sought 
A  refuge  for  unconquered  thought, 
A  chartered  home,  where  freedom's  child 
Might  rear  her  altars  in  the  wild, 
And  fix  her  quenchless  torch  on  high, 
A  beacon  for  eternity  ; 
Or  they,  whose  master-spirits  wage 
Proud  war  with  Persecution's  rage, 
And  to  the  deserts  bear  the  faith 
That  bids  them  smile  on  chains  and  death  ; 
Well  may  ihey  draw,  from  all  around, 
Of  grandeur  clothed  in  form  or  sound, 
From  the  deep  power  of  earth  and  sky, 
Wild  nature's  might  of  majesty, 
Strong  energies,  immortal  fires, 
High  hopes,  magnificent  desires  I 
But  dark,  terrific,  and  austere. 
To  htm  doth  Nature's  mien  appear. 
Who  'midst  her  wilds  would  seek  repose 
From  guilty  pangs  and  vengeful  foes  ! 
For  him  the  wind  hath  music  dread, 
A  dirge-like  voice  that  mourns  the  dead  ; 
The  forest's  whisper  breathes  a  tone 
Appalling,  as  from  worlds  unknown  ; 
Tlie  mystic  gloom  of  wood  and  cave 
Is  filled  with  shadows  of  the  grave  ; 
In  noon's  deep  calm  the  sunbeams  dart 
A  blaze  that  seems  to  search  his  heart  ; 
The  pure  eternal  stars  of  night 
Upbraid  him  with  their  silent  light ; 
And  the  dread  spirit,  whicli  pervades 
And  hallows  earth's  most  lonely  shades, 
In  erery  scene,  in  every  hour. 
Surrounds  him  with  chastising  power — 
With  nameless  fear  his  soul  to  thrill. 
Heard,  felt,  acknowledged,  present  still  1 

'Twas  the  chilly  close  of  an  autumn  day, 
And  the  leaves  fell  thick  o'er  the  wanderers' 

way ; 
The  rustling  pines  with  a  hollow  sound 
Foretold  the  tempest  gathering  round  ; 
And  the  skirts  of  the  western  clouds  were 

spread 
With  a  tinge  of  wild  and  stormy  red, 
That  seemed,  through  the  twilight  forest- 
bowers. 
Like  the  glare  of  a  city's  blaziug  towers. 


But  they  who  far  from  cities  fled, 

And  shrank  from  the  print  of  human  tread 

Had  reached  a  desert  scene  unknown, 

So  strangely  wild,  so  deeply  lone. 

That  a  nameless  feeling,  unconfessed 

And  undefined,  their  souls  oppressed. 

Rocks  piled  on  rocks,  around  them  hurled. 

Lay  Uke  the  ruins  of  a  world. 

Left  by  an  earthquake's  final  throes 

In  deep  and  desolate  repose — 

Things  of  eternity  whose  forms 

Bore  record  of  ten  thousand  storms  I 

While  rearing  its  colossal  crest 

In  sullen  grandeur  o'er  the  rest, 

One,  like  a  pillar,  vast  and  rude, 

Stood  moiitiTch  of  the  solitude. 

Perchance  by  Roman  conqueror's  hand 

The  enduring  monument  was  planned  ; 

Or  Odin's  sons,  in  days  gone  by. 

Had  shaped  its  rough  immensity, 

To  rear,  'midst  mountain,  rock,  and  wood, 

A  temple  meet  for  rites  of  blood. 

But  they  were  gone  who  might  have  told 

That  secret  of  the  times  of  old  ; 

And  there  in  silent  scorn  it  frowned 

O'er  all  its  vast  coevals  round. 

Darkly  those  giant  masses  loured. 

Countless  and  motionless  they  towered  ; 

No  wild-flower  o'er  their  summits  hung. 

No  fountain  from  their  caverns  sprung  ; 

Yet  ever  on  the  wanderer's  ear 

Murmured  a  sound  of  waters  near. 

With  music  deep  of  lulling  falls. 

And  louder  gush  at  intervals. 

Unknown  its  source— nor  spring  nor  stream 

Caught  the  red  sunset's  lingering  gleam  ; 

But  ceaseless,  from  its  hidden  caves. 

Arose  that  mystic  voice  of  waves. 

Yet,  bosomed  'midst  that  savage  scene. 

One  chosen  sp>ot  of  gentler  mien 

Gave  promise  to  the  pilgrim's  eye 

Of  shelter  from  the  tempest  nigh. 

Glad  sight  !  the  ivied  Cross  it  bore. 

The  sculptured  saint  that  crowned  its  door. 

Less  welcome  now  were  monarch's  dome 

Than  that  low  cell,  some  hermit's  home. 


Thither  the  outcasts  bent  their  way, 
By  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  day  ; 
When  from  a  caverned  rock,  which  cast' 
Deep  shadows  o'er  them  as  they  past, 
A  form,  a  warrior  form  of  might, 
As  from  earth's  bosom,  sprang  to  sight 
His  port  was  lofty — yet  the  heart 
Shrank  from  him  with  recoiling  start  ; 
His  mien  was  youthful — yet  his 'face 
Had  naught  of  youth's  ingenuous  grace 
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Nor  chivalrous  nor  tender  thought 
Its  traces  on  his  brow  had  wrought. 
Yet  dwelt  no  fierceness  in  his  eye. 
But  calm  and  cold  severity, 
A  spirit  haughtily  austere, 
Stranger  to  pity  as  to  fear. 
It  seemed  as  pride  had  thrown  a  veil 
O'er  that  dark  brow  and  visage  pale, 
Leaving  the  searcher  naught  to  guess, 
All  was  so  fixed  and  passionless. 

He  spoke — and  they  who  heard  the  tone 
Felt,  deeply  felt,  all  hope  was  flown. 
"  I've  sought  thee  far  in  forest-bowers, 
I've  sought  thee  long  in  peopled  towers, 
I've  borne  the  dagger  of  the  Unknown 
Through  scenes  explored  by  me  alone  ; 
My  search  is  closed — nor  toils  nor  fear? 
Repel  the  servants  of  the  Seers. 
We  meet — 'tis  vain  to  strive  or  fly  : 
Albert  of  Lindheim,  thou  must  die  !" 
Then  with  clasped  hands  the  fair-haired 

maid 
Sank  at  his  feet,  and  wildly  prayed  : — 
"  Stay,  stay  thee  !  sheath  that  lifted  steel  i 
Oh  !  thou  art  human,  and  canst  feel ! 
Hear  me  !  if  e'er  'twas  thine  to  prove 
The  blessing  of  a  parent's  love  ; 
By  thine  own  father's  hoary  hair, 
By  her  who  gave  thee  being,  spare  ! 
Did  they  not,  o'er  thy  infant  years. 
Keep  watch  in  sleepless  hopes  and  fears  ? 
Young  warrior !  thou  wilt  hear  my  prayers. 
As  thou  wouldst  hope  for  grace  to  theirs  !" 

But  cold  the  Avenger's  look  remained, 
His  brow  its  rigid  calm  maintained  : 
"  Maiden  !  'tis  vain — my  bosom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  parent's  care  ; 
The  nurture  of  my  infant  years 
Froze  in  my  soul  the  source  of  tears  ; 
'Tis  not  for  me  to  pause  or  melt, 
Or  feel  as  happier  hearts  have  felt. 
Away  !  the  hour  of  fate  goes  by  I 
Thy  prayers  are  fruitless — he  must  die  !" 

"Rise,  Ella!  rise!"  with  steadfast  brow 
The  father  spoke — unshrinking  now, 
As  if  from  Heaven  a  martyr's  strength 
Had  settled  on  his  soul  at  length  : 
"  Kneel  thou  no  more,  my  noble  child  1 
Thou  by  no  taint  of  guilt  defiled  ; 
Kneel  not  to  man  ! — for  mortal  prayer, 
Oh  !  when  did  mortal  vengeance  spare  ? 
Since  hope  of  earthly  aid  is  flown, 
lift  thy  pure  hands  to  Heaven  alone. 
And  know,  to  calm  thy  suffering  heart, 
My  spirit  is  resigned  to  part, 


Trusting  in  Him  who  reads  and  knows 
This  guilty  breast,  with  all  its  woes. 
Rise  !  I  would  bless  thee  once  again, 
Be  still,  be  firm — for  all  is  vain  1" 

And  she  was  still.     She  heard  him  not — 
Her  prayers  were  hushed,  her  pangs  forgot  ; 
All  thought,  all  memor>',  passed  away, 
Silent  and  motionless  she  lay, 
:  In  a  brief  death,  a  blest  suspense 
Alike  of  agony  and  sense. 
She  saw  not  when  the  dagger  gleamed 
In  the  last  red  light  from  the  west  that 

streamed  ; 
She  marked  not  when  the  life-blood's  flow 
Came  rushing  to  the  mortal  blow  ; 
While,  unresisting,  sank  her  sire. 
Yet  gathered  firmness  to  expire, 
Mingling  a  warrior's  courage  high 
With  a  penitent's  humility. 
And  o'er  him  there  the  Avenger  stood. 
And  watched  the  victim's  ebbing  blood. 
Still  calm,  as  if  his  faithful  hand 
Had  but  obeyed  some  just  command. 
Some  power  whose  stem  yet  righteous  will 
He  deemed  it  virtue  to  fulfil. 
And  triumphed  when  the  palm  was  won, 
For  duty's  task  austerely  done. 

But  a  feehng  dread  and  undefined, 
A  mystic  presage  of  the  mind. 
With  strange  and  sudden  impulse  ran 
Chill  through  the  heart  of  the  dying  man  , 
And  his  thoughts  found  voice,  and  his  bosom 

breath. 
And  it  seemed  as  fear  suspended  death. 
And  nature  from  her  terrors  drew 
Fresh  energy  and  vigour  new. 
—  "  Thou  saidst  thy  lonely  bosom  ne'er 
Was  conscious  of  a  parent's  care  ; 
Thou  saidst  thy  lot,  in  childhood's  years, 
Froze  in  thy  soul  the  source  of  tears  : 
The  time  will  come,  when  thou,  with  me, 
The  judgment  throne  of  God  will  see — 
Oh  !  by  thy  hopes  of  mercy,  then. 
By  His  blest  love  who  died  for  men. 
By  each  dread  rite,  and  shrine,  and  vow, 
Avenger  !  I  adjure  thee  now ! 
To  him  who  bleeds  beneath  thy  steel, 
Thy  lineage  and  thy  name  reveal. 
And  haste  thee  !  for  his  closing  ear 
Hath  little  more  on  earth  to  hear — 
Haste  !  for  the  spirit,  almost  flown, 
Is  lingering  for  thy  words  alone." 

Then  first  a  shade,  resembling  fear. 
Passed  o'er  th'  Avenger's  mien  austert ; 
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A  nameless  awe  his  features  crossed, 
Soon  in  their  haughty  coldness  lost. 
— ' '  What  wouldst  thou  ?    Ask  the  rock  and 

wild, 
And  bid  them  tell  thee  of  their  child  ! 
Ask  the  rude  winds,  and  ang^  skies, 
Whose  tempests  were  his  lullabies  ! 
His  chambers  were  the  cave  and  wood, 
His  fosterers  men  of  wrath  and  blood  ; 
Outcasts  ahke  of  earth  and  heaven, 
By  wrongs  to  desperation  driven. 
Who,  in  their  pupil,  now  could  trace 
The  features  of  a  nobler  race  ? 
Yet  such  was  mine  ! — if  one  who  cast 
A  look  of  anguish  o'er  the  past, 
Bore  faithful  record  on  the  day 
When  penitent  in  death  he  iay. 
But  still  deep  shades  my  prospects  veil ; 
He  died — and  told  but  half  the  tale. 
With  him  it  sleeps — I  only  know 
Enough  for  stem  and  silent  woe, 
For  vain  ambition's  deep  regret, 
For  hopes  deceived,  deceiving  yet. 
For  dreams  of  pride,  that  vainly  tell 
How  high  a  lot  had  suited  well 
The  heir  of  some  illustrious  Hne, 
Heroes  and  chieftains  of  the  Rhine  f " 

Then  swift  through  Albert's  bosom  passed 
One  pang,  the  keenest  and  the  last. 
Ere  with  his  spirit  fled  the  fears. 
The  sorrows,  anci  the  pangs  of  years  ; 
And,  while  his  grey  hairs  swept  the  dust. 
Faltering  he  murmured,  "  Heaven  is  just  1 
For  thee  that  deed  of  guilt  was  done. 
By  thee  avenged,  my  son  1  my  son  1" 

The   day   was   closed— the    moonbeam 
shed 
Light  on  the  living  and  the  dead  ; 
And  as  through  roUing  clouds  it  broke. 
Young  Ella  from  her  trance  awoke — 
Awoke  to  bear,  to  feel,  to  know 
Even  more  than  all  an  orphan's  woe. 
Oh  !  ne'er  did  moonbeam's  light  serent  1 
With  beauty  clothe  a  sadder  scene  1 
There,  cold  in  death,  the  father  slept — 
There,  pale  in  woe,  the  daughter  wept  ! 
Yes  !  s/ie  might  weep — but  one  stood  nigh. 
With  horror  in  his  tearless  eye. 
That  eye  which  nc  er  again  shall  close 
In  the  deep  quiet  of  repose  : 
No  more  on  earth  beholding  aught 
Save  one  dread  visi<in,  stamped  on  thought. 
But,  lost  in  grief,  the  Orphan  Maid 
f/is  deeper  woe  had  scarce  surveyed, 
Till  his  wild  voice  revealed  a  tale 
Which  seemed  to  bid  the  heavens  turn  palp ! 


He  called  her,  "  Sister  !"  and  the  word 
In  anguish  breathed,  in  terror  heard, 
Revealed  enough  ;  all  else  were  weak — 
That  sound  a  thousand  pangs  could  speal-., 
He  knelt  beside  that  breathless  clay, 
Which  fixed  in  utter  stillness  lay — 
Knelt,  till  his  soul  imbibed  each  trace, 
Each  Hne  of  that  unconscious  face  ; 
Knelt,  till  his  eye  could  bear  no  more 
Those  marble  features  to  explore  ; 
Then,  starting,  turning,  as  to  shun 
The  image  thus  by  Memory  won, 
A  wild  farewell  to  her  he  bade. 
Who  by  the  dead  in  silence  prayed  ; 
And,  frenzied  by  his  bitter  doom, 
Fled  thenre— to  find  all  earth  a  tomb  I 


III. 


D.-\YS  passed  away — and  Rhine's  fair  shore 
In  the  light  of  summer  smiled  once  more  ; 
The  vines  were  purpling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  corn-fields  waved  in  the  sunshine 

still. 
There  came  a  bark  up  the  noble  stream. 
With  pennons  that  shed  a  golden  gleam, 
With  the  flash  of  arms  and  the  voice  of  song, 
GHding  triumphantly  along ; 
For  warrior-forms  were  glittering  there, 
Whose  plumes  waved  Ught  in  the  whisper- 
ing air  ; 
And  as  the  tones  of  oar  and  wave 
Their  measured  cadence  mingling  gave, 
'Twas  thus  the  exulting  chorus  rose, 
While  many  an  echo  swelled  the  close  : — 

*'  From  the  fields  where  dead  and  dying 
On  their  battle-bier  are  lying, 
Where  the  blood  unstanched  is  gushing, 
Where  the  steed  unchecked  is  rushing, 
Trampling  o'er  the  noble-hearted. 
Ere  the  spirit  yet  be  parted  ; 
Where  each  breath  of  heaven  is  swaying 
Knightly  plumes  and  banners  playing, 
And  the  clarion's  music  swelling 
Calls  the  vulture  from  his  dwelling  ; 
He  comes  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line, 
The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  1 
To  his  own  fair  woods,  enclosing 
Vales  in  sunny  peace  reposing, 
Where  his  native  stream  is  laving 
Banks,  with  golden  harvests  waving, 
And  the  summer  light  is  sleeping 
On  the  grape,  through  tendrils  peepin>^ ; 
To  the  halls,  where  harps  are  ringing, 
Bards  the  praise  of  warriors  singing, 
Graceful  foot  jteps  bounding  fleetly. 
Joyous  voices  mmgling  sweetly: 
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VVlicre  the  cheek  of  mirth  is  glowing,  |  And  still  the  peal  of  choral  song 

And  tlie  wine-cup  brightly  flowing,  |  Swelled  the  resounding  aisles  along  ; 

He  comes,  with  trophies  worthy  of  his  line,  ',  Wakening,  in  its  triumphant  flow. 

The  son  of  heroes,  Ulric  of  the  Rhine  !"  Deep  echoes  from  the  graves  below. 


He  came — he  sought  his  Ella's  bowers, 
He  traversed  Lindheim's  lonely  towers  ; 
But  voice  and  footstep  thence  had  fled, 
As  from  the  dwellings  of  the  dead, 
And  the  sounds  of  human  joy  and  woe 
Gave  place  to  the  moan  of  the  wave  below. 
The  banner  still  the  rampart  croNvned, 
But  the  tall  rank  grass  waved  thick  around  ; 
Still  hung  the  arms  of  a  race  gone  by 
In  the  blazoned  halls  of  their  ancestry ; 
But  they  caught  no  more,  at  fall  of  night, 
The  wavering  flash  of  the  torch's  hght, 
And  they  sent  their  eclioes  forth  no  more 
To  the  Minnesinger's*  tuneful  lore. 
For  the  hands  that  touched  the  harp  were 

gone. 
And  the  hearts  were  cold  that  loved  its  tone ; 
And  the  soul  of  the  chord  lay  mute  and  still, 
Save  when  the  wild  wind  bad  it  thrill. 
And  woke  from  its  depth  a  dream-hke  moan, 
For  life,  and  power,  and  beauty  gone. 

The  warrior  turned  from  that  silent  scene, 
Where  a  voice  of  woe  had  welcome  been  ; 
And    his   heart  was   heavy  with    boding 

thought. 
As  the  forest  paths  alone  he  sought. 
He  reached  a  convent's  fane,  that  stood 
Deep  bosomed  in  luxuriant  wood  ; 
Still,  solemn,  fair — it  seemed  a  spot 
Where  earthly  care  might  be  all  forgot, 
And  sounds  and  dreams  of  heaven  alone 
To  musing  spirit  might  be  known. 
— And  sweet  even  then  were  the  sounds 

that  rose 
On  the  holy  and  profound  repose. 
Oh  !  they  came  o'er  the  warriors  breast 
Like  a  glorious  anthem  of  the  blest ; 
And  fear  and  sorrow  died  away 
Before  the  full  majestic  lay. 
He  entered  the  secluded  fane, 
WTiich  sent  forth  that  inspiring  strain  ; 
He  gazed — the  hallowed  pile's  array 
Was  that  of  some  high  festal  day  ; 
Wreaths  of  all  hues  its  pillars  bound. 
Flowers  of  all  scents  were  strewed  around  ; 
The  rose  exhaled  its  fragrant  sigh. 
Blest  on  the  altar  to  smile  and  die  ; 
And  a  fragrant  cloud   from    the   censer's 

breath 
Half  hSi  the  sacred  porap  beneath  ; 


•  GeniiM  minstrel 


Why,  from  its  woodland  birthplace  torn 
Doth  summer's  rose  that  scene  adorn  ? 
WTiy  breathes  the  incense  to  the  sky  ? 
Why  swells  the  exulting  harmony  ? 
— And  see'st  thou  not  yon  form,  so  ligbt 
It  seems  half  floating  on  the  sight. 
As  if  the  whisper  of  a  gale. 
That  did  but  wave  its  snowy  veil, 
Might  bear  it  from  the  earth  afar, 
A  lovely  but  receding  star  ? 
Know  that  devotion's  shrine  even  now 
Receives  that  youthful  vestal's  vow — 
For  this,  high  hymns,  sweet  odours  rise, 
A  jubilee  of  sacrifice. 
Mark  yet  a  moment !  from  her  brow 
Yon  priest  shall  hft  the  veil  of  snow. 
Ere  yet  a  darker  mantle  hide 
The  charms  to  heaven  thus  sanctified : 
Stay  thee  !  and  catch  their  parting  gleam, 
That    ne'er   shall     fade    from    memory's 

dream. 
A  moment?    Oh  !  to  Ulric's  soul. 
Poised  between  hope  and  fear's  control, 
i  What  slow  unmeasured  hours  went  by. 
Ere  yet  suspense  grew  certainty  ! 
It  came  at  length.     Once  more  that  fac€ 
Revealed  to  man  its  mournful  grace  : 
A  sunbeam  on  its  features  fell, 
As  if  to  bear  the  world's  farewell  ; 
And  doubt  was  o'er.     His  heart  grew  chill, 
'Twas    she — though   changed — 'twas   Ella 

still ! 
Though  now  her  once-rejoicing  mien 

■  Was  deeply,  mournfully  serene  ; 

■  Though  clouds  her  eye's  blue  lustre  shaded 
j  And  the  young  cheek  beneath  had  faded, 

I  Well,  well  he  knew  the  form  which  cast 
I  Light  on  his  soul  through  all  the  past ! 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  battle-plain  ; 

'Twas  with  him  on  the  stormy  main  ; 

'Twas  in  his  visions,  when  the  shield 

Pillow-ed  his  head  on  tented  field  ; 

'Twas  a  bright  beam  that  led  him  on 

Wliere'er  a  triumph  might  be  won — 

In  danger  as  in  glory  nigh. 

An  angel-guide  to  victory  ! 

She  caught  his  pale  bewildered  ga2C- 
Of  grief  half  lost  in  fixed  amaze. 
I  Was  it  some  vain  illusion,  wrought 
By  frenzy  of  impassioned  thought  ? 
Some  phantom,  such  as  Grief  liath  power 
To  summon  in  hfx  wondering  hour  ? 
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No  !  it  was  he  1  the  lost,  the  moumed- 
Too  deeply  loved,  too  late  returned  I 
— A  feverish  blush,  a  sudden  start. 
Spoke  the  last  weakness  of  her  heart  : 
'Twas  vanquished  soon — the  hectic  red 
A  moment  flushed  her  cheek  and  fled. 
Once  more  serene,  her  steadfast  eye 
Looked  up  as  to  eternity  ; 
Then  gazed  on  Ulric,  with  an  air 
That  said — the  home  of  Love  is  i/i^re  I 

Yes  !  there  alone  it  smiled  for  him, 
Whose  eyes  before  that  look  grew  dim. 


Not  long  'twas  his  even  thus  to  view 
The  beauty  of  its  calm  adieu  ; 
Soon  o'er  those  features,  brightly  pale, 
Was  cast  the  impenetrable  veil  ; 
And,  if  one  human  sigh  were  given 
By  the  pure  bosom  vowed  to  Heaven, 
'Twas  lost,  as  many  a  murmured  sound 
Of  grief,  ' '  not  loud  but  deep, "  is  drownej, 
In  hymns  of  joy,  which  proudly  rise 
To  tell  the  calm  untroubled  skies 
That  earth  hath  banished  care  and  woe. 
And  man  holds  festival  below  I 
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Call  it  not  loneUness  to  dwell 
In  woodland  shade  or  hermit  dell, 
Or  the  deep  forest  to  explore. 
Or  wander  Alpine  regions  o'er  ; 
For  nature  there  all  joyous  reigns. 
And  fills  with  hfe  her  wild  domains  : — 
A  bird's  light  wing  may  break  the  air, 
A  wave,  a  leaf,  may  murmur  there  ; 
A  bee  the  mountain  flowers  may  seek, 
A  chamois  bound  from  peak  to  peak ; 
An  eagle,  rushing  to  the  sky, 
Wake  the  deep  echoes  with  his  cry ; 
And  still  some  sound,  thy  heart  to  cheer, 
Some  voice  though  not  of  man  is  near. 
But  he  whose  weary  step  hath  traced 
Mysterious  Afric's  awful  waste — 
Whose  eye  Arabia's  wilds  hath  vie\v€<l, 
Can  tell  thee  what  is  solitude  ? 
It  is  to  traverse  lifeless  plains, 
Where  everlasting  stillness  reigns, 
And  billowy  sands  and  dazzling  sky 
Seem  boundless  as  infinity  1 
It  is  to  sink,  with  speechless  dread, 
In  scenes  unmeet  for  mortal  tread. 
Severed  from  earthly  being's  trace, 
Alone  amidst  eternal  space  I 

'Tis  noon — and,  fearfully  profound, 
Silence  is  on  the  desert  round  ; 
Alone  she  reigns,  above,  beneath, 
With  all  the  attributes  of  death  I 
No  bird  the  blazing  heaven  may  dart, 
No  insect  bide  the  scorching  air  ; 
The  ostrich,  though  of  sunbom  race. 
Seeks  a  more  sheltered  dwelling-place  ; 
The  lion  slumbers  in  his  lair. 
The  serpent  shuns  the  noontide  glare. 
But  slowly  winds  the  patient  train 
Of  ciinielji  u'cr  the  Mnsted  pkiu. 


Where  they  and  man  may  brave  alone 
The  terrors  of  the  burning  zone. 

Faint  not,  O  pilgrims  !  though  on  higli 
As  a  volcano  flames  the  sky  : 
Shrink  not,  though  as  a  furnace  glow 
The  dark-red  seas  of  sand  below  ; 
Though  not  a  shadow,  save  your  own, 
Across  the  dread  expanse  is  thrown. 
Mark  where,  your  feverish  Ups  to  lave, 
Wide  spreads  the  fresh  transparent  wave  I 
Urge  your  tired  camels  on,  and  take 
Your  rest  beside  yon  glistening  lake  ; 
Thence,  haply,  cooler  gales  may  spring. 
And  fan  your  brows  with  hghter  wing. 
Lo  !  nearer  now,  its  glassy  tide 
Reflects  the  date-tree  on  its  side. 
Speed  on  !  pure  draughts  and  genial  air, 
And  verdant  shade,  await  you  there. 
Oh  !  glimpse  of  heaven,  to  him  unknown 
That  hath  not  trod  the  burning  zone  ! 
Forward  they  press — they  gaze  dismayed- 
The  waters  of  the  desert  fade  1 
Melting  to  vapours  that  elude 
The  eye,  the  lip,  they  vainly  wooed.* 

What  meteor  comes  ?    A  purple  haze 
Hath  half  obscured  the  noontide  rays  : 
Onward  it  moves  in  swift  career, 
A  blusli  upon  the  atmosphere. 
Haste,  haste  !  avert  th'  impending  doom  • 
Fall  prostrate  1  'tis  the  dread  Simoom  ! 
Bow  down  your  faces — till  the  blast 
On  its  red  wing  of  flame  hath  passed, 
Far  bearing  o'er  the  sandy  wave 
The  viewless  Angel  of  the  Grave. 

It  came — 'tis  vanished — but  hathli^ft 
The  wanderers  even  of  hope  berrft ; 

*  71»e  mimf^e. 
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The  ardent  heart,  the  vigorous  frame, 
Pride,  courage,  strength,  its  power  could 

tame. 
Faint  with  despondence,  worn  with  toil, 
They  sink  upon  the  burning  soil, 
Resigned,  amidst  those  realms  of  gloon», 
To  find  their  deathbed  and  their  tomb. 

But  onward  still ! — yon  distant  spot 
Of  verdure  can  deceive  you  not ; 
Yon  palms,  which  tremulously  seemef.l 
Reflected  as  the  waters  gleamed, 
Along  the  horizon's  verge  displayed, 
Still  rear  their  slender  colonnades — 
A  landmark,  guiding  o'er  the  plain 
The  Caravan's  exhausted  train. 
Fair  is  that  little  Isle  of  Bliss, 
The  desert's  emerald  oasis  ! 
A  rainbow  on  the  torrent's  wave, 
A  gem  embosomed  in  the  grave, 
A  sunbeam  on  the  stormy  day. 
Its  beauty's  image  might  convey  ! 
Beauty,  in  horror's  lap  that  sleeps, 
While  silence  round  her  vigil  keeps. 

Rest,  weary  pilgrims  !  calmly  laid 
To  slumber  in  the  acacia  shade : 
Rest,  where  the  shrubs  your  camels  bruise 
Their  aromatic  breath  diffuse  ; 
Where  softer  hght  the  sunbeams  pour 
Through  the  tall  palm  and  sycamore  ; 
And  the  rich  date  luxuriant  spreads 
Its  pendant  clusters  o'er  your  heads. 
Nature  once  more,  to  seal  your  eyes, 
Murmurs  her  sweetest  lullabies  ; 
Again  each  heart  the  music  hails 
Of  rustling  leaves  and  sighing  gales  : 
And  oh !  to  Afric's  child  how  dear 
The  voice  of  fountains  gushing  near  ! 
Sweet  be  your  slumbers  !  and  your  dreams 
Of  waving  groves  and  rippling  streams  ! 
Far  be  the  serpent's  venomed  coil 
From  the  brief  respite  won  by  toil  ; 
Far  be  the  awful  shades  of  those 
Who  deep  beneath  the  sands  repose™ 
The  hosts,  to  whom  the  desert's  breau^ 
Bore  swift  and  stem  the  call  of  death. 
Sleep  !    nor  may  scorching  blast  invade 
The  freshness  of  the  acacia  shade, 
But  gales  of  heaven  your  spirits  bless 
With  life's  best  balm — fo/getfulness  ! 
Till  night  from  many  an  urn  diffuse 
The  treasures  of  her  world  of  dews. 

The  day  hath  closed — the  moon  on  high 
Walks  in  her  cloudless  majesty, 
A  thousand  stars  to  Afric's  heaven 
Serene  magnificence  have  given — 


Pure  beacons  of  the  sky,  whose  fiame 
Shines  forth  eternally  the  same 
Blest  be  their  beams,  whose  holy  hght 
Shall  guide  the  camel's  footsteps  right. 
— Rise  !  bid  your  Isle  of  Palms  adieu  I 
Again  your  lonely  march  pursue. 
While  airs  of  night  are  freshly  blowing. 
And  heavens  with  softer  beauty  glowing. 

'Tis  silence  all.     The  solemn  scene 
Wears  at  each  step  a  ruder  mien  ; 
For  giant-rocks,  at  distance  piled, 
Cast  their  deep  shadows  o'er  the  wild. 
Darkly  they  rise — what  eye  hath  viewcJ 
The  caverns  of  their  solitude  ? 
Away  !  within  those  awful  cells 
The  savage  lord  of  Afric  dwells. 
Heard  ye  his  voice  ? — the  lion's  roar 
Swells  as  when  billows  break  on  shoi"e. 
Well  may  the  camel  shake  with  fear, 
And  the  steed  pant — his  foe  is  near. 
Haste !    light  the   torch ;   bid    watchfir« 

throw 
Far  o'er  the  waste  a  ruddy  glow ; 
Keep  vigil — guard  the  bright  array 
Of  flames  that  scare  him  from  his  prey ; 
Within  their  magic  circle  press, 
O  wanderer  of  the  wilderness ! 
Heap  high  the  pile,  and  by  its  blaze 
Tell  the  wild  tales  of  elder  days, — 
Arabia's  wondrous  lore,  that  dwells 
On  warrior  deeds  and  wizard  spells  ; 
Enchanted  domes  'mid  scenes  like  these 
Rising  to  vanish  with  the  breeze  ; 
Gardens,  whose  fruits  are  gems,  that  shed 
Their  light  where  mortal  may  not  tread  ; 
And  spirits,  o'er  whose  pearly  halls 
The  eternal  billow  heaves  and  falls. 
— With  charms  like  these,  of  mystic  power. 
Watchers !  beguile  the  midnight  hour. 

Slowly  that  hour  hath  rolled  away. 
And  star  by  star  withdraws  its  ray. 
Dark  children  of  the  sun  !  agam 
Your  own  rich  orient  hails  his  reign. 
He  comes,  but  veiled — with  sanguine  glare 
Tinging  the  mists  that  load  the  air ; 
Sounds  of  dismay  and  signs  of  flame 
The  approaching  hurricane  proclaim. 
'Tis  death's  red  banner  streams  on  high- 
Fly  to  the  rocks  for  shelter  ! — fly  I 
Lo  1  darkenmg  o'er  the  fiery  skies, 
The  pillars  of  the  desert  rise  ! 
On,  in  terrific  grandeur  wheeling, 
A  giant-host,  the  heavens  concealing, 
They  move  Uke  mighty  genii-forms 
Towering    immense     midst    clouds    and 
storms 
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Who  shall  escape?    With  awful  force 
The  whirlwind  bears  them  on  their  course  ; 
They  join,  they  rush  resistless  on — 
The  landmarks  of  the  plain  are  gone  ; 
The  steps,  the  forms,  from  each  effaced, 
Of  those  who  trod  the  burning  waste 
All  whelmed,  all  hushed  ! — none  left  to  bear 


Sad  record  how  they  perished  there  1 
No  stone  their  tale  of  death  shall  tell — 
The  desert  guards  its  mysteries  well ; 
And  o'er  the  unfathomed  sandy  deep, 
Where  low  their  nameless  relics  sleep, 
Oft  shall  the  future  pilgrim  tread, 
Nor  know  his  steps  are  on  the  dead. 


MARIUS  AMONGST  THE  RUINS  OF  CARTHAGE. 

["  Marius,  during  the  time  of  his  exile,  seeking  refuge  in  Africa,  had  landed  at  Carthage,  wher 
ail  officer,  sent  by  the  Roman  governor  of  Africa,  came  and  thus  addressed  him  : — '  Marius,  I 
come  from  the  Prsetor  Sextillius,  to  tell  you  that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If  you  obey 
not,  he  will  support  the  Senate's  decree,  and  treat  you  as  a  public  enemy.'  Marius  upon  hearing 
this,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  indignation.  He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but  re- 
garded the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length  the  officer  inquired  what  answer  he  should 
carr>'  to  the  governor.  '  Go  and  tell  him,'  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with  a  sigh,  '  that  thou  hast 
seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.'  " — Plutarch.) 


TwAS  noon, — and  Afric's  dazzling  sun  on 

high  [clouded  sky  ; 

With    fierce   resplendence    filled    the  un- 
No  zephyrs    waved  the  palm's    majestic 

head,  [spread ; 

And   smooth   alike  the  seas    and  deserts 
While  desolate,  beneath  a  blaze  of  light, 
Silent  and  lonely,  as  at  dead  of  night. 
The  wreck  of  Carthage  lay.    Her  prostrate 

fanes  [plains. 

Had  strewed  their  precious  marble  o'er  the 
Dark  weeds  and  grass  the  column  had  o'er- 

grown, 
The  lizard  basked  upon  the  altar-stone  ; 
Whelmed  by  the  ruins  of  their  own  abodes, 
Had  sunk  the  forms  of  heroes  and  of  gods  ; 
Wliile  near — dread  offspring  of  the  burning 

day  ! — 
Coiled  'midst  forsaken  halls  the  serpent  lay. 

There  came  an  exile,  long  by   fate  pur- 
sued, 

To  shelter  in  that  awful  solitude. 

Well  did  that  wanderer's  high  yet  faded 
mien 

Suit  the  sad  grandeur  of  the  desert  scene. 

Shadowed,  not  veiled,  by  locks  of  wintry  j 
snow,  [brow  ;  j 

Pride  sat,   still  mighty,   on   his   furrowed 

Time  hath  not  quenched  the  terrors  of  his 
eye, 

Nor  tamed  his  glance  of  fierce  ascendancy  ; 

While  the  deep  meaning  of  his  features  told 

Ages  of  thought  had  o'er  his  spirit  rolled, 

Nor  dimmed  the  fire  that  might  not  be 
controlled ; 


And  still  did  power  invest  his  stately  form. 
Shattered,    but  yet  unconquered,   by  the 
storm. 

[o'erthrown. 

But  slow  his  step — and  where,   not  yet 

Still  towered  a  pillar  'midst  the  waste  alone, 

Faint  with  long  toil,  his  weary  limbs  he 

laid. 
To  slumber  in  its  solitary  shade. 
He  slept — and  darkly,  on  his  brief  repose, 
The  indignant  Genius  of  the  scene  arose. 
Clouds  robed  his  dim  unearthly  form,  and 
spread  [head, 

Mysterious  gloom  around  his  crownless 
Crownless,  but  regal  still.  With  stem  dis- 
dain. 
The  kingly  shadow  seemed  to  lift  his  chain, 
Gazed  on  the  palm,  his  ancient  sceptre  torn, 
And  his  eye  kindled  with  immortal  scorn. 

"  And  sleep's!  ihou,  Roman?"  cried  his 
voice  austere  ; 
"  Shall  son  of  Latium  fmd  a  refuge  here  f 
Awake  I  arise  !  to  speed  the  hour  of  Fate, 
When  Rome  shall  fall,  as  Carthage  descv 
late.  [the  brave, 

Go  !  with  her  children's  flower,  the  free, 
People  the  silent  chambers  of  the  grave  : 
So  shall  the  course  of  ages  yet  to  be 
More  swiftly  waft  the  day,  avenging  me. 

"  Yes  I  from  the  awful  gtilf  of  years  tc 
come, 
I  hew  a.  Toice  that  prophecies  her  doom  ; 
I  see  the  trophies  of  her  pride  decay, 
And  her  long  line  of  triumphs  prias  away, 
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Lost  in  the  depth  of  time — \fchile  sinks  the 

star 
That  led  her  march  of  heroes  from  afar. 
Lo  I  from  the  frozen  forests  of  the  North, 
The  sons  of  slaughter  pour  in  myriads  forth. 
Who  shall  awake  the  mighty? — will  thy 

woe, 
City  of  thrones  !  disturb  the  realms  below  ? 
Call  on  the  dead  to  hear  thee  1  let  thy  cries 
Summon  their  shadowy  legions  to  arise, 
Array  the  ghost  of  conquerors  on  thy  walls  ! 
— Barbarians  revel  in  their  ancient  halls. 
And  their  lost  children  bend  the  subject 

knee,  [free. 

'Midst  the  proud  tombs  and  trophies  of  the 
Bird  of  the  sun  !  dread  eagle  !  bom  on 

high,  [eye 

A  creature  of  the  empyreal — thou,  whose 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth — whose  pinion 

waved 
In  haughty  triumph  o'er  a  world  enslaved  ; 
Sink  from  thy  heavens  1  for  glory's  noon  is 

o'er,  '  [more. 

And  rushing  storms  shall  bear  thee  on  no 
Closed  is  thy  regal  course — thy  crest  is  torn, 
Ai:  d  thy  plume  banished  from  the  realms 

of  morn.  [chiefs  and  kings, 

The  shaft  hath  reached  thee :  rest  with 
Who  conquered    in    the   shadow   of  thy 

wings.  [prey. 

Sleep  !  while  thy  foes  exult  around  their 
And  share  thy  glorious  heritage  of  day. 
But  darker  years  shall  mingle  with  the  past. 
And  deeper  vengeance  shall  be  mine  at  last. 
O'er  the  seven  hills  I  see  destruction  spread. 
And  Empire's  widow  veils  with  dust  her 

head. 
Her  gods  forsake  each  desolated  shrine, 
Her  temples  moulder  to  the  earth  like  mine  : 
'Midst  fallen  palaces  she  sits  alone, 
Calling  heroic  shades  from  ages  gone, 


Or  bids  the  nations  'midit  her  deserts  wait 
To  learn  the  fearful  oracle  of  Fate. 

"Still  sleep'st   thou,    Roman?    Son   of 

Victory,  rise  I 
Wake  to  obey  the  avenging  Destinies. 
Shed  by  thy  mandate,  soon  thy  country's 

blood 
Shall  swell  and  darken  Tiber's  yellow  flood. 
My  children's  manes  call.   Awake!  prepare 
The  feast  they  claim  1 — exult   in   Rome's 

despair  1  [cries, 

Be  thine  ear  closed  against  her  suppliant 
Bid  thy  soul  triumph  in  her  agonies  ; 
Let  carnage  revel  even  her  shrines  among  ; 
Spare  not  the  valiant,  pity  not  the  young  ! 
Haste  I  o'er  her  hills  the  sword's  hbation 

shed,  [head  !" 

And  wreak  the  curse  of  Carthage  on  her 

The  vision  flies.     A  mortal  step  is  near 
Whose  echoes  vibrate  on  the  slumberer's 

ear.  [stands 

He  starts — he  wakes  to  woe.  Before  him 
The  unwelcome  messenger  of  harsh  com- 
mands. 
Whose  faltering  accents  tell  the  exiled  chief 
To  seek  on  other  shores  a  home  for  grief. 
— Silent  the  wanderer  sat — but  on  his  cheek 
The  burning  glow  far  more  than  words 

might  speak  ;  [broke 

And,  from  the  kindling  of  his  eye,  there 
Language  where  all   the   indignant  soul 

awoke, 
Till  his  deep  thought  found  voice  :  then 

calmly  stern, 
And     sovereign     in     despair,     he    cried, 

"Return!  [seen 

Tell  him  who  sent  thee  hither,  thou  hast 
Marius,  the  exile,  rest  where  Carthage  once 

hath  been  I" 
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The  moonbeam,  quivering  o'er  the  wave. 
Sleeps  in  pale  gold  on  wood  and  hill, 
The  wild  wind  slumbers  in  its  cave. 
And  heaven  is  cloudless — earth  is  still. 
The  pile  that  crowns  yon  savage  height 
With  battlements  of  Gothic  might, 
Rises  in  softer  pomp  arrayed, 
Its  massy  towers  half  lost  in  shade, 
Half  touched  v^th  mellowing  hght. 


The  rays  of  night,  the  tints  of  time. 
Soft-mingling  on  its  dark-grey  stone. 
O'er  its  rude  strength  and  mien  sublime, 
A  placid  smile  have  thrown. 
And  far  beyond,  where  wild  and  higb^ 
Bounding  the  pale-blue  summer  sky, 
A  mountain  vista  meets  the  eye, 
Its  dark,  luxuriant  woods  assume 
A  pencilled  shade,  a  softer  j^loom  : 
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Its  jutting  cliifs  have  caught  the  light, 

Its  torrents  glitter  through  the  night, 

While  every  cave  and  deep  recess 

Frowns  in  more  shadowy  awfulness. 

Scarce  moving  on  the  glassy  deep 

Yon  gallant  vessel  seems  to  sleep  ; 

But  darting  from  its  side. 

How  swiftly  does  its  boat  design 

A  slender,  silveiy,  waving  line 

Of  radiance  o'er  the  tide  ! 

No  sound  is  on  the  summer  seas 

But  the  low  dashing  of  the  oar, 

And  faintly  sighs  the  midnight  breeze 

Through    woods    that    fringe   the    rocky 

shore. 
That  boat  had  reached  the  silent  bay — 
The  dashing  oar  has  ceased  to  play; 
The  breeze  has  murmured  and  has  died 
In  forest  shades,  on  ocean's  tide. 
No  step,  no  tone,  no  breath  of  sound 
Disturbs  the  loneliness  profound  ; 
And  midnight  spreads  o'er  earth  and  main 
A  calm  so  holy  and  so  deep. 
That  voice  of  mortal  were  profane 
To  break  on  nature's  sleep. 
It  is  the  hour  for  thought  to  soar 
High  o'er  the  cloud  of  earthly  woes ; 
For  rapt  devotion  to  adore — 
For  passion  to  repose ; 
And  virtue  to  forget  her  tears 
In  visions  of  sublimer  spheres. 
For  oh  !  those  transient  gleams  of  heaven. 
To  calmer,  purer  spirits  given. 
Children  of  hallowed  peace,  are  known 
In  solitude  and  shade  alone. 
Like  flowers  that  shun  the  blaze  of  noon 
To  blow  beneath  the  midnight  moon. 
The  garisli  world  they  will  not  bless. 
But  only  live  in  loneliness. 
Hark  !  did  some  note  of  plaintive  swell 
Melt  on  the  stillness  of  the  air? 
Or  was  it  fancy's  powerful  spell 
That  woke  such  sweetness  there  ? 
For  wild  and  distant  it  arose, 
I^ike  sounds  that  bless  the  bard's  repose, 
When  in  lone  wood  or  mossy  cave 
He  dreams  beside  some  fountain-wave, 
And  fairy  worlds  delight  the  eyes 
Wearied  with  life's  realities. 

Was  it  illusion  ?    Yet  again 
Rises  and  falls  the  enchanted  strain, 
Mellow,  and  sweet,  and  faint — 
As  if  some  spirit's  touch  had  given 
The  soul  of  sound  to  harp  of  heaven. 
To  soothe  a  dying  saint. 
Is  it  the  mermaid's  distant  shcU, 
Warbling  beneath  tbp  moonlit  wave? 


Such  witching  tones  might  lure  full  well 

The  seaman  to  his  grave. 

Sure  from  no  mortal  touch  ye  rise. 

Wild,  soft,  aerial  melodies  ! 

Is  it  the  song  of  woodland-fay 

From  sparry  grot,  or  haunted  bower? 

Hark  !  floating  on  the  magic  lay 

Draws  near  yon  livid  tower  I 

Now  nearer  still,  the  listening  ear 

May  catch  sweet  harp-notes,  faint  yet  clear ; 

And  accents  low,  as  if  in  fear. 

Thus  murmur,  half-suppressed  : — 

"Awake  I  the  moon  is  bright  on  high, 

The  sea  is  calm,  the  bark  is  nigh, 

The  world  is  hushed  to  rest !" 

Then  sinks  the  voice — the  strain  is  o'er. 

Its  last  low  cadence  dies  along  the  shore. 

Fair  Bertha  hears  the  expected  song, 
Swift  from  her  tower  she  glides  along ; 
No  echo  to  her  tread  awakes, 
Her  fairy  step  no  slumber  breaks  ; 
And,  in  that  hour  of  silence  deep, 
While  all  around  the  dews  of  sleep 
O'erpower  each  sense,  each  eyeUd  steep, 
Quick  throbs  her  heart  with    hope    anc 

fear, 
Her  dark  eye  glistens  with  a  tear. 
Half-wavering  now,  the  varying  cheek 
And  sudden  pause  her  doubts  bespeak, 
The  lip  now  flushed,  now  pale  as  death. 
The  trembling  frame,  the  fluttering  breath 
Oh  !  in  that  moment,  o'er  her  soul 
What  struggling  passions  claim  control ! 
Fear,  duty,  love,  in  conflict  high, 
By  turns  have  won  the  ascendancy  ; 
And  as,  all  tremulously  bright, 
Streams  o'er  her  face  the  beam  of  night 
What  thousand  mixed  emotions  play 
O'er  that  fair  face,  and  melt  away  ! 
Like  forms  whose  quick  succession  gleanu 
O'er  fancy's  rainbow-tinted  dreams  ; 
Like  the  swift  glancing  lights  that  rise 
'Midst  the  wild  cloud  of  stormy  skies. 
And  traverse  ocean  o'er  ; 
So  in  that  full,  impassioned  eye 
The  changeful  meanings  rise  and  die. 
Just  seen — and  then  no  more. 
But  oh  I  too  short  that  pause.     Again 
Thrills  to  her  heart  that  witching  strain  :- 
"Awake  !  the  midnight  moon  is  bright  : 
Awake  I  the  moments  wing  their  flight ; 
Haste  !  or  they  speed  in  vain  I" 

O  call  of  Love  I  thy  potent  spell 
O'er  that  weak  heart  prevails  too  well. 
The  "  still  small  voice"  is  heard  no  more 
That  pleaded  duty's  cause  before. 
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And  lear  is  hushed,  and  doubt  is  gone, 
And  pride  forgot,  and  reason  flown  ! 
Her  cheek,  whose  colour  came  and  flel. 
Resumes  its  warmest  brightest  red, 
Her  step  its  quick  elastic  tread, 
Her  eye  its  beaming  smile. 
Through  lonely  court  and  silent  hall, 
Fhts  her  light  shadow  o'er  the  wall ; 
And  still  that  low  harmonious  call 
Melts  on  her  ear  the  while. 
Though  love's  quick  ear  alone  could  tell 
The  words  its  accents  faintly  swell : — 
"Awake  !  while  yet  the  lingering  night 
And  stars  and  seas  befriend  our  flight  : 
Oh  !  haste,  while  all  is  well  I" — 
The  halls,  the  courts,  the  gates,  are  past, 
She  gains  the  moonlit  beach  at  last. 
Who  waits  to  guide  her  trembling  feet  ? 
Who  flies  the  fugitive  to  greet  ? 
He,  to  her  youthful  heart  endeared 
By  all  it  e'er  had  hoped  and  feared, 
Twined  with  each  wish,  with  every  thought, 
Each  day-dream  fancy  e'er  had  wTought, 
Whose  tints  portray  with  flattering  skill 
What  brighter  worlds  alone  fulfil. 
—Alas  !  that  aught  so  fair  shoiald  fiy 
Thy  blighting  wand,  Reality  ! 

A  chieftain's  mien  her  Osbert  boK, 
A  pilgrim's  lowly  robes  he  wore — 
Disguise  that  vainly  strove  to  hide 
Bearing  and  glance  of  martial  pride  : 
For  he  in  many  a  battle-scene, 
On  many  a  rampart  breach  had  beea  ; 
Had  sternly  smiled  at  danger  nigh. 
Had  seen  the  valiant  bleed  and  die. 
And  proudly  reared  on  hostile  tower, 
'Midst  falchion's  clash  and  arrowry  shower, 
Britannia's  banner  high. 
And  though  some  ancient  feud  had  taught 
His  Bertha's  sire  to  loathe  his  name. 
More  noble  warrior  never  fought 
For  glory's  prize  or  England's  fame. 
And  well  his  dark  commanding  eye, 
And  form  and  step  of  stately  grace, 
Accorded  with  achievements  high, 
Soul  of  emprise  and  chivalry. 
Bright  name,  and  generous  race  ! 
His  cheek,  embrowned  by  many  a  sus, 
Tells  a  proud  tale  of  glory  won. 
Of  vigil,  march,  and  combat  rude, 
Valour,  and  toil,  and  fortitude. 
Even  while  youth's  earnest  blushes  thre^' 
Warm  o'er  that  cheek  their  vivid  hue. 
His  gallant  soul,  his  striphng  form. 
Had  braved  the  battle's  rudest  storm  ! 
When  England's  conquering  archers  stood, 
And  dyed  thy  plain,  Poitiers  !  with  blood  ; 


When  shivered  axe  and  cloven  shield 
And  shattered  helmet  strewed  the  field, 
And  France  around  her  king  in  vain 
Had  marshalled  valour's  noblest  train. 
In  that  dread  strife  his  lightning  eye 
Had  flashed  with  transport  keen  and  high. 
Ajid  'midst  the  battle's  wildest  tide 
Throbbed  his  young  heart  with  hope  and 

pride. 
Ahke  that  fearless  heart  could  bra\'e 
Death  on  the  war-field  or  the  wave  ; 
Ahke  in  tournament  or  fight 
That  ardent  spirit  found  delight. 
Yet  oft,  'midst  hostile  scenes  afar, 
Bright  o'er  his  soul  a  vision  came, 
Rising  hke  some  benignant  star 
On  stormy  seas  or  plains  of  war, 
To  soothe,  with  hopes  more  dear  than  fame. 
The  heart  that  throbbed  to  Bertha's  name, 
And  'midst  the  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
And  in  the  deepest  calm  of  night. 
To  her  his  thoughts  would  wing  their  flight 
With  fond  devotion  warm. 
Oft  would  those  glowing  thoughts  portray 
Some  home,  from  tumults  far  away. 
Graced  with  that  angel  form  1 
And  now  his  spirit  fondly  deems 
Fulfilled  its  loveUest  dearest  dreams. 

Who,  with  pale  cheek  and  locks  of  snow 
In  minstrel  garb  attends  the  chief? 
The  moonbeam  on  his  thoughtful  brow 
Reveals  a  shade  of  grief. 
Sorrow  and  time  have  touched  his  face 
With  mournful  yet  majestic  grace. 
Soft  as  the  melancholy  smile 
Of  sunset  on  some  ruined  pile. 
— It  is  the  bard,  whose  song  had  power 
To  lure  the  maiden  from  her  tower — 
The  bard,  whose  wild  inspiring  lays, 
Even  in  gay  childhood's  earUest  days, 
First  woke  in  Osbert 's  kindhng  breast 
The  flame  that  will  not  be  represt, 
The  pulse  that  throbs  for  praise. 
Those  lays  had  banished  from  his  eye 
The  bright  soft  tears  of  infancy, 
Had  soothed  the  boy  to  calm  repose, 
Had  hushed  his  bosom's  earhest  woes  ; 
And  when  the  hght  of  thought  awoke, 
WTien  first  young  reason'sday-spring  broke 
More  powerful  still,  they  bade  arise 
His  spirit's  burning  energies. 
Then  the  bright  dream  of  glory  warmed. 
Then  the  loud  peahng  war-song  charmed, 
The  legends  of  each  martial  line, 
The  battle-tales  of  Palestine  : 
And  oft,  since  then,  his  deeds  had  proved 
Themes  of  the  lofty  lays  he  loved. 
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Now,  at  triumphant  love's  command, 
Since  Osbert  leaves  his  native  land, 
Forsaking  glory's  high  career 
For  her  than  glory  far  more  dear  ; 
Since  hope's  gay  dream  and  meteor  ray 
To  distant  regions  point  his  way, 
That  there  Affection's  hands  may  dress 
A  fairy  bower  for  happiness  ; 
That  fond  devoted  bard,  though  now 
Time's  wintry  garland  wreaihes  his  brow. 
Though  quenched  the  sunbeam  of  his  eye, 
And  fled  his  spirit's  buoyancy, 
And  strength  and  enterprise  are  past, 
Still  follows  constant  to  the  last. 
Though  his  sole  wish  was  but  to  die 
'Midst  the  calm  scenes  of  days  gone  by. 
And  all  that  hallows  and  endears 
The  memory  of  departed  years — 
Sorrow,  and  joy,  and  time,  have  twined 
To  those  loved  scenes  his  pensive  mind  ; 
Ah  1  what  can  tear  the  links  apart 
That  bind  his  chieftain  to  his  heart  ? 
What  smile  but  his  with  joy  can  light 
The  eye  obscured  by  age's  night  ? 
Last  of  a  loved  and  honoured  line, 
Last  tie  to  earth  in  life's  decline. 
Till  death  its  lingering  spark  shall  dim, 
That  faithful  eye  must  gaze  on  him  I 

Silent  and  swift,  with  footstep  light 
Haste  on  those  fugitives  of  night. 
They  reach  the  boat — the  rapid  oar 
Soon  wafts  them  from  the  wooded  shore. 
The  bark  is  gained  I    A  gallant  few, 
Vassals  of  Osbert,  form  the  crew  ; 
The  pennant,  in  the  moonlight  beam, 
With  soft  suffusion  glows  ; 
From  the  white  sails  a  silvery  gleam 
Falls  on  the  wave's  repose  ; 
Long  shadows  undulating  play, 
From  mast  and  streamer,  o'er  the  bay  ; 
But  still  so  hushed  the  summer  air. 
They  tremble,  'midst  the  scene  so  fair, 
Lest  mom's  first  beam  behold  them  there? 

Wake,  viewless  wanderer  I  breeze  of  night! 
From  river-wave  or  mountain-height. 
Or  dew-briglit  couch  of  moss  and  flowers, 
By  haunted  spring  in  forest-bowers. 
Or  dost  thou  lurk  in  pearly  cell. 
In  amber  grot,  where  mermaids  dwell, 
And  cavcrnrd  gems  their  lustre  throw 
O'er  the  red  sea-flowers'  vivid  glow — 
Where  treasures,  not  for  mortal  gaze, 
In  solitary  splendour  blaze, 
And  sounds,  ne'er  heard  by  mortal  car, 
Swell    through     the    deep's    unfathomcd 
sphere  ? 


What  grove  of  that  mysteriouu  world 
Holds  thy  hght  wing  in  slumber  furled  ? 
Awake  1  o'er  glittering  seas  to  rove  ; 
Awake  !  to  guide  the  bark  of  love  1 
Swift  fly  the  midnight  hours,  and  soon 
Shall  fade  the  bright  propitious  moon  ; 
Soon  shall  the  waning  stars  grow  pale. 
Even  now — but  lo  1  the  rustling  sail 
Swells  to  the  new-sprung  ocean  gale. 
The  bark  glides  on — their  fears  are  o'er  , 
Recedes  the  bold  romantic  shore, 
Its  features  mingling  fast. 
Gaze,  Bertha  !  gaze  !  Thy  hngering  eye 
May  still  each  lovely  scene  descry 
Of  years  fo'  ever  past  1  [shado 

There  wave    the  woods,    beneath   whose 
With  bounding  step  thy  childhood  played, 
'Midst  ferny  glades  and  mossy  lawns. 
Free  as  their  native  birds  and  fawns  ; 
Listening  the  sylvan  sounds,  that  float 
On  each  low  breeze,  'midst  dells  remote- - 
The  ringdove's  deep  melodious  moan, 
The  rustling  deer  in  thickets  lone  : 
The  wild  bee's  hum,  the  aspen's  sigh. 
The  wood-stream's  plaintive  harmony. 
Dear  scenes  of  many  a  sportive  hour, 
There  thine  own  mountains  darkly  tower  : 
'Midst  their  grey  rocks  no  glen  so  rude 
But  thou  hast  loved  its  solitude  : 
No  path  so  wild  but  thou  hast  known, 
And  traced  its  rugged  course  alone  : 
The  earliest  wreath  that  bound  thy  hair 
Was  twined  of  glowing  heath-flowers  there. 
There  in  the  day-spring  of  thy  years, 
Undimmed  by  passions  or  by  tears  ; 
Oft,  while  thy  bright  enraptured  eye 
Wandered  o'er  ocean,  earth,  or  sky. 
While  the  wild  breeze  that  round  thee  blew, 
Tinged  thy  warm  cheek  with  richer  hue  ; — 
Pure  as  the  skies  that  o'er  thy  head 
Their  clear  and  cloudless  azure  spread  ; 
Pure  as  that  gale  whose  light  wing  drew 
Its  freshness  from  the  mountain  dew, 
Glowed  thy  young  heart  with  feelings  high, 
A  heaven  of  hallowed  ecstasy. 
Such  days  were  thine,  ere  love  had  drawu 
A  cloud  o'er  that  celestial  dawn  ! 
As  the  clear  dews  in  morning's  beam 
With  soft  reflected  colouring  stream, 
Catch  every  tint  of  eastern  gem 
To  form  the  rose's  diadem. 
Hut  vanish  when  the  noontide  hour 
Glows  fiercely  on  the  shrinking  flower — 
Thus  in  thy  soul  each  calm  delight, 
Like    mom's    first    dewdrops,    pure    RUil 

bright. 
Fled  swift  from  passion's  bUghting  fire, 
Or  lingered  only  to  expire. 
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Spring  on  thy  native  hills  again 

Shall  bid  neglected  wild  flowers  rise, 

And  call  forth  in  each  grassy  glen 

Her  brightest  emerald  dyes. 

There  shall  the  lonely  mountain  rose, 

Wreath  of  the  cliffs,  again  disclose  ; 

'Midst  rocky  dells,  each  well-known  stream 

Shall  sparkle  in  the  summer  beam  ; 

The  birch,  o'er  precipice  and  cave, 

Its  feathery  foliage  still  shall  wave  ; 

The  ash  "midst  rugged  clefts  unveil 

Its  choral  clusters  to  the  gale  ; 

And  autumn  shed  a  warmer  bloom 

O'er  the  rich  heath  and  glowing  broom. 

But  thy  hght  fooistep  there  no  more 

Each  path,  each  dingle  shall  explore. 

In  vain  may  smile  each  green  recess — 

Who  now  shall  pierce  its  lonehness  ? 

The  stream  through  shadowy    glens  may 

stray — 
WTio  now  shall  trace  its  gUstening  way  ? 
In  solitude,  in  silence  deep, 
Shrined  'midst  her  rocks  shall  Echo  sleep  ; 
No  lute's  wild  swell  again  shall  rise 
To  wake  her  m}'stic  melodies. 
All  soft  may  blow  the  mountain  air — 
It  will  not  wave  thy  graceful  hair  ! 
The  mountain-rose  may  bloom  and  die — 
It  will  not  meet  thy  smihng  eye  ! 
But  hke  those  scenes  of  vanished  days, 
Shall  others  ne'er  dehght  ; 
Far  loveher  lands  shall  meet  thy  gaze, 
Yet  seem  not  half  so  bright. 
O'er  the  dim  woodlands"  fading  hue 
Still  gleams  yon  Gothic  pile  on  high  ; 
Gaze  on,  while  yet  'tis  thine  to  view 
That  home  of  infancy  1 
Heed  not  the  night-dew's  chilling  powei". 
Heed  not  the  sea-wind's  coldest  hour, 
But  pause  and  hnger  on  the  deck. 
Till  of  those  towers  no  trace,  no  speck. 
Is  gleaming  o'er  the  main  ; 
For  when  the  mist  of  mom  shall  rise, 
Blending  the  sea,  the  shore,  the  skies, 
That  home  once  vanished  from  thine  eyes, 
Shall  bless  them  ne'er  again. 

There  the  dark  tales  and  songs  of  yore. 
First  with  strange  transport    thrilled   ihy 

soul. 
Even  while  their  fearful  mystic  lore 
From  thy  warm  cheek  the  hfe-bloom  stol*\ 
There,  while  thy  father's  raptured  ear 
Dwelt  fondly  on  a  strain  so  dear. 
And  in  his  eye  the  trembhng  tear 
Revealed  his  spirit's  trance  ; 
How  oft,  those  echoing  halls  along. 
Thy  thrilling  voice  has  swelled  the  song — 


Tradition  wild  of  other  days. 

Or  troubadours  heroic  lays, 

Or  legend  of  romance  ! 

Oh  !  many  an  hour  has  there  been  thine. 

That  memory's  pencil  oft  shall  dress 

In  softer  shades,  and  tints  that  shine 

In  mellowed  lovehness  ! 

While  thy  sick  heart  and  fruitless  tears 

Shall  mourn,  with  fond  and  deep  regre 

The  sunshine  of  thine  early  years. 

Scarce  deemed  so  radiant — till  it  set  ! 

The  cloudless  peace,  unprized  till  gone. 

The  bliss,  till  vanished  hardly  known  ! 

On  rock  and  turret,  svood  and  hill. 
The  fading  moonbeams  hnger  still ; 
Still,  Bertha  !  gaze  on  yon  grey  tower, 
At  evening's  last  and  sweetest  hour, 
WTiile  var)ing  still,  the  western  skies 
Flushed  the  clear  seas  with  rainbow  dyes, 
Whose  warm  suffusions  glowed  and  passed 
Each  richer,  loveher  than  the  last. 
How  oft,  while  gazing  on  the  deep, 
Tnat  seemed  a  heaven  of  peace  to  sleep, 
As  if  its  wave,  so  still,  so  fair. 
More  frowning  mien  might  never  wear. 
The  twihght  calm  of  mental  rest 
Would  steal  in  silence  o'er  thy  breast, 
And  wake  that  dear  and  balmy  sigh 
That  breathes  the  spirit's  harmony  !— 
Ah  I    ne"er  again   shall   hours   to  thee  be 

given 
Of  joy  on  earth,  so  near  allied  to  heaven  ! 

Why  starts  the  tear  to  Bertha's  eye  ? 
Is  not  her  long-loved  Osbert  nigh  ? 
Is  there  a  grief  his  voice,  his  smile. 
His  words,  are  fruitless  to  beguile  ? 
— Oh  !  bitter  to  the  youthful  heart. 
That  scarce  a  pang,  a  care  has  known, 
j  The  hour  when  first  from  scenes  we  part. 
Where  hfe's  bright  spring  has  flown, — 
Forsaking,  o'er  the  world  to  roam. 
That  httle  shrine  of  peace — our  home  ! 
E'en  if  delighted  fancy  throw 
O'er  that  cold  world  her  brightest  glow. 
Painting  its  untried  paths  with  flowers 
That  will  not  hve  in  earthly  bowers, 
(Too  frail,  too  exquisite,  to  bear 
One  breath  of  life's  ungenial  air  ;) 
E'en  if  such  dreams  of  hope  arise 
As  heaven  alone  can  realize. 
Cold  were  the  breast  that  would  not  heav€ 
One  sigh,  the  home  ol  youth  to  leave  ; 
Stem  were  the  heart  that  would  not  swell 
To  breathe  hfe's  saddest  word — farewell  ' 
1  hough  earth  has  many  a  deeper  woe, 
1  botiih  teajs  more  bitter  far  must  flow 
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That  hour,  whate'er  our  future  lot, 
That  first  fond  grief,  is  ne'er  forgot  I 

Such  was  the  pang  of  Bertha's  heart, 
The  thought,  that  bade  the  tear-drop  start ; 
And  Osbert  by  her  side 
Heard  the  deep  sigh,  whose  bursting  swell 
Nature's  fond  struggle  told  too  well  ; 
And  days  of  future  bliss  portrayed. 
And  love's  own  eloquence  essayed. 
To  soothe  his  plighted  bride  ! 
Of  bright  Arcadian  scenes  he  tells, 
In  that  sweet  land  to  which  they  fly : 
The  vine-clad  rocks,  the  fragrant  delb 
Of  blooming  Italy. 
For  he  had  roved  a  pilgrim  there, 
And  gazed  on  many  spots  so  fair. 
It  seemed  like  some  enchanted  grove, 
Where  only  peace,  and  joy,  and  love. 
Those  exiles  of  the  world,  might  rove, 
And  breathe  its  heavenly  air  ; 
And  all  unmixed  with  ruder  tone. 
Their  "wood-notes  wild"  be  heard  alone  ; 
Far  from  the  frown  of  stem  control. 
That  vainly  would  subdue  the  soul, 
rhere  shall  their  long-affianced  hands 
Be  joined  in  consecrated  bands. 
And  in  some  rich  romantic  vale. 
Circled  with  heights  of  Alpine  snow, 
Where  citron-woods  enrich  the  gale, 
And  scented  shrubs  their  balm  exhale. 
And  flowering  myrtles  blow ; 
And  'midst  the  mulberry  boughs  on  high 
Weaves  the  wild  vine  her  tapestry ; 
On  some  bright  streamlet's  emerald  side. 
Where  cedars  wave  in  graceful  pride. 
Bosomed  in  groves,  their  home  shall  rise, 
A  sheltered  bower  of  paradise  ! 
Thus  would  the  lover  soothe  to  rest 
With  tales  of  hope  her  anxious  breast ; 
Nor  vain  that  dear  enchanting  lore 
Her  soul's  bright  visions  to  restore, 
And  bid  gay  phantoms  of  delight 
Float  in  soft  colouring  o'er  her  sight. 

O  Youth  !  sweet  May-morn,  fled  sosoon. 
Far  brighter  than  life's  loveliest  noon. 
How  olt  thy  spirit's  buoyant  power 
Will  triumph  e'en  in  sorrow's  hour, 
Prevailing  o'er  regret ! 
As  rears  its  head  the  elastic  flower, 
Though  the  dark  tempest's  recent  shower 
Hang  on  its  petals  yet  I 

Ah  I  not  so  soon  can  hope's  gay  smile 
The  aged  bard  to  joy  beguile  ; 
Those  silent  years  that  steal  away        [ra>, 
The  checks   warm  rose,  the  eyes  bright 


Win  from  the  mind  a  nobler  prite. 
Even  all  its  buoyant  energies  ! 
For  him  the  April  days  are  past. 
When  grief  was  but  a  fleeting  cloud  ; 
No  transient  shade  will  sorrow  cast, 
When  age  the  spirit's  might  has  bowed  '. 
And,  as  he  sees  the  land  grow  dim, 
That  native  land  now  lost  to  him. 
Fixed  are  his  eyes  and  clasped  his  hands. 
And  long  in  speechless  grief  he  stands  ; 
So  desolately  calm  his  air, 
He  seems  an  image  wrought  to  bear 
The  stamp  of  deep,  though  hushed  despaii 
Motion  and  life  no  sign  bespeaks. 
Save  that  the  night-breeze  o'er  his  cheeks 
Just  waves  his  silvery  hair  : 
Naught  else  could  teach  the  eye  to  know 
His  was  no  sculptured  form  of  woe. 
Long  gazing  o'er  the  darkened  flood. 
Pale  in  that  silent  grief  he  stood. 
Till  the  cold  moon  was  waning  fast, 
And  many  a  lovely  star  had  died. 
And  the  grey  heavens  deep  shadows  cast 
Far  o'er  the  slumbering  tide  ; 
And,  robed  in  one  dark  solemn  hue, 
Arose  the  distant  shore  to  view. 
Then,  starting  from  his  trance  of  woe. 
Tears,  long  suppressed,  in  freedom  flow. 
While  thus  his  wild  and  plaintive  strain 
Blends  with  the  murmur  of  the  main  : 
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"  Thou  setting  moon  !  when  next  thyrayi 

Are  trembling  on  the  shadowy  deep. 
The  land  now  fading  from  thy  gaze, 

These  eyes  in  vain  shall  weep  ; 
And  wander  o'er  the  lovely  sea. 
And  fix  their  tearful  glance  on  thee — 
On  thee  I  whose  light  so  softly  gleams 
Through   the  green  oaks  that  fringe  m) 
native  streams. 

"  But  'midst  those  ancient  groves  no  more 

Shall  I  thy  quivering  lustre  hail ; 
Its  plaintive  strain  my  harp  must  pour 

To  swell  a  foreign  gale. 
The  rocks,  the  woods,  whose  echoes  woke 
When  in  full  tones  their  stillness  broke, 
Deserted  now,  shall  hear  alone 
The  brook's  wild  voice,  the  wind's  myste- 
rious moan. 

' '  And  oh  I  ye  fair  forsaken  halls, 
Left  by  your  lord  to  slow  decay. 

Soon  shall  the  trophies  on  your  walls 
Be  mouldering  fast  away  ! 

There  shall  no  choral  songs  resound. 

There  shall  no  festal  board  be  crowned  ; 
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But  ivy  wreathe  the  silent  gate, 
And  all  be  hushed,  and  cold,  and  desolate. 

"  No  banner  from  the  stately  tower 

Shall  spread  its  blazoned  folds  on  high  ; 
There  the  wild  briar  and  summer  flower 

Unmarked  shall  wave  and  die. 
Home  of  the  mighty  1  thou  art  lone, 
'i  he  noonday  of  thy  pride  is  gone. 
And  midst  thy  sohtude  profound 
A  step  shall  echo  like  unearthly  sound  1 

' '  From  thy  cold  hearths  no  festal  blaze 

Shall  fill  the  hall  with  ruddy  light. 
Nor  welcome  with  convivial  rays 

Some  pilgrim  of  the  night. 
But  there  shall  grass  luxuriant  spread, 
As  o'er  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  ; 
And  the  deep  swell  of  every  blast 
■^eem  a  wild  dirge  for  years  of  grandeur 
p;isL 


"  And  I — m>y  joy  of  life  is  fied, 

My  spirit's  power,  my  bosom's  glow  , 
The  raven  locks  that  graced  my  head 

Wave  in  a  wreath  of  snow  I 
And  where  the  star  of  youth  arose 
I  deemed  Hfe's  lingering  ray  should  close. 
And  those  loved  trees  my  tomb  o'ershade 
Beneath  whose  arching  bowers  my  child- 
hood played. 

"  Vain  dream  !  that  tomb  in  distant  earth 

Shall  rise,  forsaken  and  forgot ; 
And  thou,   sweet   land  that  gavest   me 
birth  ! 
A  grave  must  yield  me  not. 
Yet,  haply,  he  for  whom  I  leave 
Thy  shores,  in  life's  dark  winter  eve. 
When  cold  the  hand,  and  closed  the  lays, 
And  mute  the  voice  he  loved  to  praise. 
O'er  the  hushed  harp  one  tear  may  shed, 
And  one  frail  garland  o'er  the  roJnstrel'i 
bed  1" 


1823. 

BELSHAZZAR'S     FEAST. 

"IvvAS  night  in  Babylon  :  yet  many  a  beam 
Of  lamps,  far-glittering  from  her  domes  on  high. 
Shone,  brightly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream. 
With  the  clear  stars  of  that  Chaldean  sky 
Whose  azure  knows  no  cloud  ; — each  whispered  sigh 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace-bowers 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody 
O'er  an  illumined  wilderness  of  flowers  ; 
And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  her  towers. 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where,  'midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band  I 
High  at  the  stately  midnight  festival, 
Belshazzar  sat  enthroned. — There  Luxury's  hand 
Had  showered  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Beneath  the  burning  East ; — all  gems  that  pour 
The  sunbeams  back  ; — all  sweets  of  many  a  land 
Whose  gales  waft  incense  from  their  spicy  shore  ; — 
But  mortal  Pride  looked  on,  and  still  demanded  more. 

With  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  fraught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  th'  exulting  strain  ! 
The  Lord  of  nations  spoke, — and  forth  were  brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem's  devastated  fane  : 
Thrice  holy  vessels  ! — pure  from  earthly  stain. 
And  set  apart,  and  sanctified  to  Him, 
Who  deigned  within  the  oracle  to  reign. 
Revealed,  yet  shadowed  ;  making  noonday  dim. 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  Cherubiin, 
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They  came,  and  louder  pealed  the  voice  of  song, 
And  pride  flashed  brighter  from  the  kindling  eye, 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  th'  elated  throng, 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts,  defy 
The  Rock  of  Zion  !— Fill  the  nectar  high, 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold  ! 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  gariands,  ere  they  d»e. 
And  bid  the  censers  of  the  Temple  hold 
Offerings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of  old 

Peace  ! — is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain, 
Thus  shadowed  forth  the  senses  to  appal, 
Yon  fearful  vision  ?— Who  shall  gaze  agam 
To  search  its  cause?— Along  the  illummed  wa-U 
Startling,  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all. 
Darkly  it  moves,— a  hand,  a  human  hand, 
O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall 
In  silence  tracing,  as  a  mystic  wand, 
Words  all  unknown,  tlie  tongue  of  some  far  distant  laniJ- 

There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board. 
And  quivering  limbs,  and  whispers  deep  and  lov/. 
And  fitful  starts  !— the  wine,  in  triumph  poured. 
Untasted  foams,  the  song  hath  ceased  to  flow. 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth— and  lo  ! 
The  King  of  Men,  the  Ruler,  girt  with  might. 
Trembles  before  a  shadow  !— Say  not  so  !— 
The  child  of  dust,  with  guilt's  foreboding  sight,        _ 
Shrinks  from  the  Dread  Unknown,  th'  avenging  Infinite! 

But  haste  ye  !— bring  Chaldea's  gifted  seers, 
The  men  of  prescience  !— haply  to  iheir  eyes, 
Which  track  the  future  through  the  rolling  spheres, 
Yon  mystic  sign  may  speak  in  prophecies. 
They  come— the  readers  of  the  midnight  skies, 
They  that  give  voice  to  visions— but  in  vain  I 
Still  wrapt  in  clouds  the  awful  secret  lies, 
It  hath  no  language  'midst  the  starry  train. 
Earth  has  no  gifted  tongue  Heaven's  mysteries  to  explain- 
Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires, 
And  other  inspiration  I— One  of  those 
Who  on  the  willows  hung  their  captive  lyres. 
And  sat,  and  wept,  where  Babel's  river  flows. 
His  eye  was  bright,  and  yet  the  deep  repose 
Of  his  pale  features  half  o'erawed  the  mind, 
And  imaged  forth  a  soul,  wliose  joys  and  woes 
Were  of  a  loftier  stamp  than  aught  assigned 
To  Earth  ;  a  being  sealed  and  severed  from  mankind- 
Yes  '  -  what  was  earth  to  him,  whose  spirit  passed 
Time's  utmost  bounds?— on  whose  unshrinking  sight 
Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  glory  cast 
Their  full  resplendence?— Majesty  and  might 
Were  in  his  dreams  ;— for  him  the  veil  of  light 
Shrouding  heaven's  inmost  sanctuary  and  throne, 
The  curtain  of  th'  unutterably  bright 
Was  raised  1— to  him,  In  fearful  splendour  shown, 
Ancient  of  davs  !-€'en  Thou,  madst  Thy  dre^id  presence  known. 
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He  spoke  :  the  shadows  of  the  things  to  come 
Passed  o'er  his  soul : — "  O  King,  elate  in  pride  I 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  writing  of  thy  doom, 
The  one,  the  living  God,  by  thee  defied  ! 
He,  in  whose  balance  earthly  lords  are  tried. 
Hath  weighed,  and  found  thee  wanting.     "Tis  decreet'. 
The  conqueror's  hands  thy  kingdom  shall  divide, 
The  stranger  to  thy  throne  of  power  succeed  ! 
The  days  are  full,  they  come  ; — the  Persian  and  the  Medfc  I" 

There  fell  a  moment's  thrilling  silence  round, 
A  breathless  pause  !  the  hush  of  hearts  that  beat 
And  limbs  that  quiver  ; — is  there  not  a  sound, 
A  gathering  cry,  a  tread  of  hunting  feet  ? — 
Twas  but  some  echo,  in  the  crowded  street, 
Of  far-heard  revelry  ;  the  shout,  the  song. 
The  measured  dance  to  music  wildly  sweet, 
That  speeds  the  stars  their  joyous  course  along  ;•- 
Away  !  nor  let  a  dream  disturb  tlie  festal  throng  ! 

Peace  yet  again  ! — Hark  !  steps  in  tumult  flying, 
Steeds  rushing  on,  as  o'er  a  battle-field  ! 
The  shout  of  hosts  exulting  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield  ! 
And  the  loud  startling  clash  of  spear  and  shield, 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  burst ! — and,  blent  with  thes*:.. 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  is  sealed 
In  their  full  mirth  ! — all  deepening  on  the  breeze 
As  the  long  stormy  roar  of  far-advancing  seas  ! 

And  nearer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  swelling, 
Loud,  shrill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  cry  I 
And  lo  !  the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dwelling, 
Death  bursting  on  the  halls  of  revelry  ! 
Ere  on  their  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die, 
The  sword  hath  raged  through  joy's  devoted  train, 
Ere  one  bright  star  be  faded  from  the  sky, 
Red  flames,  like  banners,  wave  from  dome  and  fane  ; 
Empire  is  lost  and  won,  Belshazzar  with  the  slain. 

Fallen  is  the  golden  city  !  in  the  dust. 
Spoiled  of  her  crown,  dismantled  of  her  state, 
She  that  hath  made  the  Strength  of  Towers  her  trus^, 
Weeps  by  her  dead,  supremely  desolate  ! 
She  that  beheld  the  nations  at  her  gate. 
Thronging  in  homage,  shall  be  called  no  more 
Lady  of  kingdoms  ! — Who  shall  mourn  her  fate  ? 
Her  guilt  is  full,  her  march  of  triumph  o'er  ; — 
What  widowed  land  shall  now  ker  widowhood  deplore. 

Sit  thou  in  silence  !    Thou  that  wert  enthroned 
On  many  waters  !  thou,  whose  augurs  read 
The  language  of  the  planets,  and  disowned 
The  mighty  name  it  blazons  ! — Veil  thy  head, 
Daughter  of  Babylon  !  the  sword  is  red 
From  thy  destroyers'  harvest,  and  the  yoke 
Is  on  thee,  O  most  proud  !— for  thou  hast  said, 
"  I  am,  and  none  beside  !" — Th"  Eternal  spoke. 
Thy  glory  was  a  spoil,  thine  idol-gods  were  broke. 
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But  go  thou  forth,  O  Israel !  wake  !  rejoice  ! 
Be  clothed  with  strength,  as  in  thine  ancient  day- 
Renew  the  sound  of  harps,  th'  exulting  voice, 
The  mirth  of  timbrels  ! — loose  the  chain,  and  say 
God  hath  redeemed  his  people  ! — from  decay   ' 
The  silent  and  the  trampled  shall  arise  ; — 
Awake  ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  array ; 
O  long-forsaken  Zion  ! — to  the  skies 
Send  up  on  every  wind  thy  choral  melodies  ! 

And  Uft  thy  head  ! — Behold  thy  sons  returning, 
Redeemed  from  exile,  ransomed  from  the  chain  I 
Light  hath  revisited  the  house  of  mourning  ; 
She  that  on  Judah's  mountains  wept  in  vain 
Because  her  children  were  not — dwells  again 
Girt  with  the  lovely  ! — through  thy  streets  once  more, 
City  of  God  !  shall  pass  the  bridal  train, 
And  the  bright  lamps  their  festive  radiance  pour, 
Aiid  the  triumphal  hymns  thy  joy  of  youth  restore  ! 
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.     .     .     .     "  Thou  strivest  nobly, 

When  hearts  of  sterner  stuff  perhaps  had  sunk  ; 

And  o'er  thy  fall,  if  it  be  so  decreed, 

Good  men  will  mourn,  and  brave  men  will  shed  teais. 

.     .     .     .     Fame  I  look  not  for  ; 

But  to  sustain,  in  Heaven's  all-seeing  eye, 

Before  my  fellow-men,  in  mine  own  sight, 

With  graceful  virtue  and  becoming  pride, 

The  dignity  and  honour  of  a  man. 

Thus  stationed  as  I  am,  I  will  do  all 

That  man  may  do." — Constantine  Palceologus. 


I. 

The  fires  grew  pale  on  Rome's  deserted 

shrines  ; 
In  the  dim  grot  the  P>  thia's  voice  had  died 
Shout  for  the  city  of  the  Constantines, 
The  rising  city  of  the  billow-side, 
The    City   of  the   Cross  !— great  Ocean's 

bride,  [ages  past. 

Crowned  from  her  birth  she  sprang  !  Long 
And  still  she  looked  in  glory  o'er  the  tide, 
Which  at  her  feet  barbaric  riches  cast, 
Poured  by  the  burning   Last  all  joyously 

and  fast. 

II. 

Long  ages  passed  I    Tliey  left  her  porphyry 
halls  [gold 

Still  trod  by  kingly  footsteps.     Gems  and 
Broidered  her  mantle,  and  her  castled  walls 
Frowned  in  her  strength  ;  yet  there  were 
signs  which  told  [of  old 

rhe  days  were  full.     The  p^ire  high  faith 


Was  changed  ;  and  on  her  silken  couch  ol 

sleep 
She  lay,  and  murmured  if  a  rose-leaf's  fold 
Disturbed   her   dreams  ;    and    called   her 

slaves  to  keep 
Their  watch,   that  no  rude  sound   might 

reach  her  o'er  the  deep. 

MI. 

But  there  are  sounds  thaJ  .'rem  the  regal 

dwelling 
Free  hearts  and  fearless  only  may  exclude  ; 
'Tis  not  alone  the  wind  at  midnight  swelling 
Breaks  on  the  soft  repose  by  lu.vury  wooed. 
There  are  unbidden  footsteps,  which  intrude 
Where  the  lamps  gUtter  and  the  wine-cup 

flows  ;  [strewed 

And  darker  hues  have  stained  the  marble. 
With  the  fresh  myrtle  and  the  short-lived 

rose  ;  [march  of  foes. 

And  Parian  walls  have  rung  to  the  dread 
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IV. 

A  voice  of  multitudes  is  on  the  breeze, 
Remote,  yet|solemn  as  the  night-storm's  roar 
Through  Ida's  giant-pines.    Across  the  seas 
A  murmur  comes,  like  that  the  deep  winds 

bore 
From  Tempe's  haimted  river  to  the  shore 
Of  the  reed-crowned  Eurotas  ;  when  of  old 
Dark  .\sia  sent  her  battle-mjTiads  o'er 
The  indignant  wave,  which  would  not  be 

controlled,  [freedom  rolled. 

But  past  the  Persian's  chain  in  boundless 


And  it  is  thus  again  !  Swift  oars  are  dashing 
The  parted  waters,  and  a  light  is  cast 
On   their  white    foam-wreaths,   from    the 
sudden  flashing  [ing  fast. 

Of  Tartar  spears,  whose  ranks  are  thicken- 
There  swells  a  savage  trumpet  on  the  blast, 
A  music  of  the  deserts,  wild  and  deep, 
Wakening  strange  echoes,   as  the  shores 

are  passed 
VVhere  low   'midst    Ilion's   dust   her  con- 
querors sleep, 
D'ershadowing  with  high  names  each  rude 
sepulchral  heap. 

VI. 

War    from    the    West  1     The    snows    on 
Thracian  hills  [the  lands 

Are  loosed  by  Spring's  warm  breath ;  yet  o'er 
Which  Hcemus  g^ds,  the  chainless  moun- 
tain-rills [bands. 
Poiur  down  less  swiftly  than  the  Moslem 
War  from  the  East !    'Midst  Araby's  lone 
sands,  [be. 
More  lonely  now  the  few  bright  founts  may 
While  Ismael's  bow  is  bent  in  warrior-hands 
Against  the  Golden  City  of  the  sea. 
— Oh  !  for  a  soul  to  fire  thy  dust,  Ther- 
mopylae ! 

VII. 

Hear  yet  again,  ye  mighty  !     Wliere  are 

they  [crowned, 

Who,  with  their  green  Olympic  garlands 
Leaped  up  in  proudly  beautiful  array, 
As  to  a  banquet  gathering,  at  the  sound 
Of  Persia's  clarion  ?  Far  and  joyous  round, 
From  the  pine  forests  and  the  moimtain 

snows  • 

And  the  low  sylvan  valleys,  to  the  bound     ] 
Of  the  bright   waves,  at  freedom's  voice  i 

they  rose  !  I 

Hath   it  no   thrilling    tone  to  break   the  i 

tnmb's  repose?  I 


VIII. 

They   slumber   with   their    swords  ! — The 

olive  shades 
In  vain  are  whispering  their  immortal  tale  ; 
In  vain  the  spirit  of  the  past  pervades 
The  soft   winds,    breathing  through  each 
Grecian  vale.  [and  pale. 

Yet  must  ikou  wake,  though  all  unarmed 
Devoted  City  !  Lo  !  the  Moslem's  spear. 
Red  from  its  vintage,  at  thy  gates  ;  his  sail 
Upon  thy  waves,  his  trumpet  in  thine  ear ! — 
Awake  !  and  summon  those  who  yet  per- 
chance may  hear. 

Be  hushed,  thou  faint  and  feeble  voice  of 

weeping  ! 
Lift  ye  the  banner  of  the  Cross  on  high, 
And  call  on  chiefs,  whose  noble  sires  are 

sleeping 
In  their  proud  graves  of  sainted  chivalry. 
Beneath  the  palms  and  cedars,  where  they 

sigh  [line 

To  Syrian  gales  !     The  sons  of  each  brave 
From  their  baronial  halls  shall  hear  your 

cry,  [Salem's  shrine, 

And  seize  the  arms  which  flashed  round 
And  wield  for  you  the  swords  once  waved 

for  Palestine. 

X. 

All  still,  all  voiceless ! — and  the  billow's  roai 
Alone  replies  !     Alike  their  soul  is  gone 
Who  shared   the   funeral  feast  on  CEta's 

shore. 
And  theirs  that  o'er  the  field  of  AscaMn 
Swelled  the  Crusaders'  hymn  !     Then  gird 

thou  on  [the  hour 

Thine  armoiu",  Eastern  Queen  !  and  meet 
Which  waits  thee  ere  the  day's  fierce  work 

is  done  [tower 

With  a  strong  heart  :  so  may  thy  helmet 
Unshivered  through  the  storm,  for  generous 

hope  is  power  ! 

XT. 

But  hnger  not, — aiTay  thy  rnen  of  might  ! 
The  shores,  the  seas,  are  peopled  with  thy 

foes. 
Arms    through    thy    cypress    groves    are 

gleaming  bright. 
And  the  dark  huntsmen  of  the  wild  repose 
Beneath  the  shadowing  marble  porticoes 
Of  thy  proud  \illas.    X  earer  and  more  near, 
Around  thy  walls  the  sons  of  battle  close  ; 
Each  hour,  each  moment,  hath  its  soimd 

of  fear,  [not  to  hear 

Which  the  deep  grave  alone  i^  chartered 
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XII. 

Away!   bring  wine,   bring  odours  to  the 

shade  [high ! 

Where  the  tall  pine  and  poplar  bend  on 
Bring  roses,  exquisite,  but  soon  to  fade  ! 
Snatch  every  brief  delight, — since  we  must 

die! 
Yet  is  the  hour,  degenerate  Greeks!  gone  by. 
For  feast  in  vine-wreathed  bower  or  pillared 

hall  ;  [sky. 

Dim  gleams  the  torch  beneath  yon  fiery 
And  deep  and  hollow  is  the  tambour's  call. 
And  from  the  startled   hand  th'  untasted 

cup  will  fall. 

XIII. 

The  night — the  glorious  Oriental  night 
Hath  lost  the  silence  of  her  purple  heaven, 
With  its  clear  stars.     The  red  artillery's 
light,  [driven, 

Athwart  her  worlds  of  tranquil  splendour 
To  the  still  firmament's  expanse  had  given 
Its  own  fierce  glare,  wherein  each  cliff  and 

tower 
Starts  wildly  forth  ;  and  now  the  air  is  riven 
With  thunder-bursts,  and  now  dull  smoke- 
clouds  lour. 
Veiling  the  gentle  moon  in  her  most  hal- 
lowed hour, 

XIV. 

Sounds  from  the  waters,  sounds  upon  the 

earth,  [these 

Sounds  in  the  air,  of  battle  I  Yet  with 
A  voice  is  mingUng,  whose  deep  tones  give 

birth 
To  faith  and  courage.    From  luxurious  ease 
A  gallant  few  have  started.    O'er  the  seas, 
From  the  Seven  Towers,  their  banner  waves 

its  sign  ; 
And  hope  is  whispering  in  the  joyous  breeze, 
Which  plays  amidst  its  folds.     That  voice 

was  tlnne —  [stantine  1 

Thy  soul  was  on  that  band,  devoted  Con- 

XV. 

Was  Rome  thy  parent?     Didst  thou  catch 

from  her 
The  fire  that  lives  in  thine  undaunted  eye? 
That  city  of  the  throne  and  sepulchre  [die. 
Hath  given  proud  lessons  how  to  reign  and 
Heir  of  the  Caesars  I  did  that  lineage  high. 
Which,  as  a  triumph  to  the  grave,  hath 

passed, 
With  its  long  march  of  spectred  imagery, 
The  heroic  mantle  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  ? 
Thou  of  an  eagle  race  the  noblest  and  the 

IrvRtl 


XVI. 

Vain  dreams  I     Upon  that  spirit  hith  de- 
scended [each  thought 
Light  from  the  Hving  Fountain,  whence 
Springs  pure  and  holy.     In  that  eye  is 

blended 
A  spark,  with  earth's  triumphal  memories 

fraught 
And,  far  within,  a  deeper  meaning,  caught 
From  worlds  unseen.   A  hope,  a  lofty  trust, 
Whose  resting-place  on  buoyant  wind  is 
sought  [the  dust) 

(Though  through  its  veil  seen  darkly  from 
In  realms  where  Time  no  more  hath  power 
upon  the  just. 

XVII. 

Those  were    proud    days,    when   on   the 

battle-plain,  [array 

And  in  the  sun's  bright  face,  and  'midst  th' 

Of  awe-struck  hosts,  and  circled  by  the  slain, 

The  Roman  cast  his  glittering  mail  away. 

And  while  a  silence  as  of  midnight  lay 

O'er  breathless  thousands  at  his  voice  who 

started,  [sway 

Called  on  the  unseen  terrific  powers  that 

The  heights,  the  depths,  the  shades  ;  then 

fearless-hearted  [departed. 

Girt  on  his  robe  of  death,  and  for  the  grave 

XVIII. 

But  then,  around  him  as  the  javelins  rushed, 
From  earth  to  heaven  swelled  up  the  loud 

acclaim  ; 
And,  ere  his  heart's  last  free  hbation  gushed. 
With  a  bright  smile  the  warrior  caught  his 

name  Tcame, 

Far-floating  on  the  winds  !    And  Victory 
And  made  the  hour  of  that  immortal  deed 
A  Ufe,  in  fiery  feeling.     Valour's  aim 
Had  sought  no  loftier  guerdon.     Thus  to 

bleed  [and  had  his  meed. 

Was  to  be  Rome's  high  star.     He  died — 

XIX. 

But  praise — and  dearer,  holier   praise  be 

theirs, 
Who,  in  the  stillness  and  the  solitude 
Of  hearts  pressed  earthwards  by  a  weight  of 

cares,  [real  food 

Uncheered  by  Fame's  proud  hope,  hisethe- 
Of  restless  energies,  and  only  viewed 
By  Him  whose  eye,  from  his  eternal  throne, 
Is  on  the  soul's  dark  places — have  subdued 
And  vowed  themselves,  widi  strength  till 

then  unknown,  [alone. 

To  some  high  martyr-task,  In   secret  and 
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XX. 

riicirs  be  the  bright  and  sacred  names,  en- 
shrined 
Far  in  the  bosom  I  For  their  deeds  belong, 
Not  to  the  gorgeous  faith  which  charmed 

mankind 
With  its  rich  pomp  of  festival  and  song, 
Garland,  and  shrine,  and  incense-bearing 

throng  ; 
But  to  that  Spirit,  hallowing,  as  it  tries 
Man's  hidden  soul  in  whispers,  yet  more 
strong  \Jhence  arise 

Than   storm   or   earthquake's   voice ;   for 
All  that  mysterious   world's   unseen    sub- 
limities. 

XXI. 

Well  might  thy  name,  brave  Constantine  ! 

awake  [again 

Such  thought,  such  feeUng ! — But  the  scene 
Bursts  on  my  vision,  as  the  day-beams  break 
Through   the  red  sulphurous   mists:    the 

camp,  the  plain. 
The  terraced  palaces,  the  dome-capt  fane, 
With  its  bright  cross  fixed  high  in  crowning 

grace  ; 
Spears  on  the  ramparts,  galleys  on  the  main. 
And,  circling  all  with  arms,  that  turbaned 

race —  [haughty  face. 

The  sun,  the  desert,  stamped  in  each  dark 

XXII. 

Shout,  ye  seven  hills  !     Lo  !  Christian  pen- 
nons streaming  [hail ! 
Red   o'er  the  waters  !     Hail,    deliverers. 
Along  your   billowy   wake   the   radiance 
gleaming                                 [ing  sail — 
In  Hope's  own  smile.  They  crowd  the  swell- 
On  with  the  foam,  the  sunbeam,  and  the 
gale,  [pour 
Borne    as  a  victor's    car !      The   batteries 
Their  clouds  and  thunders  ;  but  the  roUing 
veil                                                [fore ; 
Of  smoke  floats  up  the  exulting  winds  be- 
And  oh  !  the  glorious  burst  of  that  bright 
sea  and  shore  ! 

XXIII. 

The  rocks,  waves,  ramparts,  Europe's, 
Asia's  coast, 

All  thronged,  one  theatre  for  kingly  war  ! 

A  monarch,  girt  with  his  barbaric  host, 

Points  o'er  the  beach  his  flashing  scimitar. 

Dark  tribes  are  tossing  javelins  from  afar, 

Hands  waving  banners  o'er  each  battle- 
ment, [bar 

Decks  with  their  serried  guns  arrajecl  to 


The  promised  aid  :    but  hark  !  a  shout  is 

sent  [is  rent  1 

Up  from  the  noble  barks; — the  Moslem  line 

XXIV. 

On,  on  through  rushing  flame  and  arrowy 

shower  [way ; 

The  welcome  prows  have  cleft  their  rapid 
And,  with  the  shadows  of  the  vesper  hour, 
Furled  their  white  sails  and  anchored  in  the 

bay.  [fire  gay. 

Then  were  the  streets  with  song  and  torch- 
Then  the  Greek  wines  flowed  mantling  in 

the  hght 
Of  festal  halls  ;  and  there  was  joy — the  ray 
Of  dying  eyes,  a  moment  wildly  bright — 
The  sunset  of  the  soul,  ere  lost  to  mortal 

sight. 

XXV, 

For  vain  that  feeble  succour  !  Day  Ly  day 
The  imperial  towers  are  crumbling,  and  the 

sweep 
Of  the  vast  engines  in  their  ceaseless  play 
Comes  powerful,  as  when  heaven  unbinds 

the  deep.  [steep, 

Man's  heart   is  mightier  than  the  castled 
Yet  will  it  sink  when  earthly  hope  is  fled  ; 
Man's  thoughts  work  darkly  in  such  hours, 

and  sleep  [tread, 

Flies  far  ;  and  in  their  mien,  the  walls  who 
Things  by  the  brave  untold  may  fearfully 

be  read. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  task,  to  hold 
Their  midnight  watch  on  that  beleaguered 

wall  ! 
As  the  sea- wave  beneath  the  bastions  rolled. 
A  sound  of  fate  was  in  its  rise  and  fall  ; 
The  heavy  clouds  were  as  an  empire's  pall, 
The  giant  shadows  of  each  tower  and  fane 
Lay  like  the  graves  ;  a  low  mysterious  call 
Breathed  in  the  wind,  and  from  the  tented 

plain  [strain. 

A  voice  of  omens  rose  with  each  wild  martial 

XXVI 1. 

For  they  might  catch   the  Arab  chargers 

neighing,  [song ; 

The  Thracian  drum,  the  Tartar's  drowsy 

Might   almost  hear  the  Soldan's  bannei 

swaying,  [tongue. 

The  watchword  muttered  in  some  Eastern 

Then  flashed  the  gun's  terrific  light  along 

The  marble  streets,  all  stillness — not  repose ; 

And  boding  thoughts  came  o'er  them,  dark 

and  strong  ; 
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For  heaven,  earth,  air,  speak  auguries  to 

those 
Who  see  their  numbered  hours  fast  pressing 

to  the  close. 


XXVIII. 


There 


But  strength  is  from  the  Mightiest 

is  one 
Still  in  the  breach  and  on  the  rampart  seen, 
Whose  cheek  shows  paler  with  each  morn- 
ing sun, 
And  tells  in  silence  how  the  night  hath  been 
In  kingly  halls  a  vigil.     Yet  serene 
The  ray  set  deep  within  his  thoughtful  eye  ; 
And  there  is  that  in  his  collected  mien, 
To  which  the  hearts  of  noble  men  reply 
With  fires,  partaking  not  this  frame's  mor- 
tality. 

XXIX. 

Yes  !  call  it  not  of  lofty  minds  the  fate 
To  pass  o'er  earth  in  brightness  but  alone  : 
High  power  was  made  their  birthright,  to 

create 
A  thousand  thoughts  responsive  to  their  own ! 
A  thousand  echoes  of  their  spirit's  tone 
Starts  into  life,  where'er  their  path  may  be, 
Still  following  fast ;  as  when  the  wind  hath 

blown  [free, 

O'er  Indian  groves,  a  wanderer  wild  and 
Kindling  and  bearing  flames  afar  from  tree 

to  tree. 

XXX. 

And  it  is  thus  with  thee  I — Thy  lot  is  cast 
On  evil  days,  thou  Cagsar.     Yet  the  few. 
That  set  their  generous  bosom  to  the  blast 
Which  rocks  thy  throne — the  fearless  and 

the  true,  [renew 

Bear  hearts  wherein  thy  glance  can  still 
The  free  devotion  of  the  years  gone  by. 
When  from  bright  dreams  the  ascendant 

Roman  drew 
Enduring  strength  !  States  vanish,  ages  fly, 
But  leave  one  task  unchanged — to  suffer 

and  to  die. 

XXXI. 

These  are  our  nature's  lieritage.     But  thou, 
The  crowned  with  empire  1  thou  wert  called 

to  share 
A  cup  more  bitter ; — on  thy  fevered  brow 
Thesemblanceof  that  buoyant  hopetowear. 
Which  long  had  passed  away  ;  alone  to  bear 
The  rush  and  pressure  of  dnrk  thoughts. 

that  came 
As  a  strong  billow  in  their  weight  of  care  ; 
And  with  all  this  to  smile  !  For  earth-born 

frame  [known  to  Fame. 

These  r.re  stern  conflicts,  yet  thoy  pass  un- 


xxxn. 

Her  glance  is  on  the  triumph,  on  tht  field, 
On  the  red  scaffold  ;  and  where'er,  in  sight 
Of  human  eyes,  the  human  soul  is  steeled 
To  deeds  that  seem  as  of  immortal  might. 
Yet  are  proud  Nature's.     But  her  meteor- 
light 
Can  pierce  no  depths,  no  clouds ;  it  falls  not 

where 
In  silence,  and  in  secret,  and  in  night. 
The  noble  heart  doth  \\Testle  with  despair. 
And  rise  more  strong  than  death  from  its 
unwitnessed  prayer. 

XXXIII. 

Men  have  been  firm  in  battle;  they  havt 

stood 
With  a  prevailing  hope  on  ravaged  plains, 
And  won  the  birthright  of  their  hearths  with 

blood. 
And  died  rejoicing  'midst  theirancient  fanes, 
That  so  their  children,  undefiled  with  chains, 
Might  worship  there  in  peace.     But  they 

that  stand 
When  not  a  beacon  o'er  the  wave  remains, 
Linked  but  to  perish  with  a  ruined  land, 
Where  freedom  dies  with  theni — call  ihese 

a  martyr-band. 

XXXIV. 

But  the  world  heeds  them  not.     Or  if,  per- 
chance, 
Upon  their  strife  it  bend  a  careless  eye, 
It  is  but  as  the  Roman's  stoic  glance 
Fell  on  that  stage  where  man's  last  agony 
Was  made  his  sport,  who,  knowing  one 
must  die,  [the  strain, 

Recked  not  which  champion  ;  but  prepared 
And  bound  the  bloody  wreath  of  victory 
To  greet  the  conqueror  ;  while,  with  calm 

disdain. 
The  vanquished  proudly  met  the  doom  he 
met  in  vain. 

X  \  y  V, 

The  hour  of  Fate  comes  on  ;  and  it  is  fraught 
With  //lis  of  liberty — that  now  the  need 
Is  past  to  veil  the  brow  of  anxious  thought, 
And  clothe  the  heart,  which  still  beneath 

must  bleed,  [freed 

With  I  lope's  fair-seeming  drapery.  We  are 
From  tasks  like  these  by  misery.  One  alone 
Is  left  the  brave  ;  and  rest  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Prince,  watcher,  wearied  one  I  when  thou 

liast  shown 
I  How  brief  the  cloudy  space   which  parts 

the  grave  and  throne. 
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XXXVl. 

The  signs  are  full.   They  are  not  in  the  sky, 

Nor  in  the  many  voices  of  the  air, 

Nor  the  swift  clouds.     No  fiery  hosts  on 

high  [glare ; 

Toss  their  wild  spears  ;  no  meteor  banners 
No  comet  fiercely  shakes  its  blazing  hair. 
And  yet  the  signs  are  full :  too  truly  seen 
In  the  thinned  ramparts,  in  the  pale  despair 
WTiich  lends  one  language  to  a  people's  mien. 
And  in  the  ruined  heaps  where  wall  and 

towers  have  been. 

XXXVII. 

It  is  a  night  of  beauty  :  such  a  night 
As  from  the  sparry  grot  or  laurel-shade, 
Or  wave  in  marbled  cavern  rippHng  bright, 
Might  woo  the  nymphs  of  Grecian  fount 

and  glade  [pen^ade 

To  sport  beneath  its  moonbeams,  which 
Their  forest  haunts  :  a  night  to  rove  alone 
V\niere  the  young  leaves  by  vernal  winds 

are  swayed. 
And  the  reeds  whisper  with  a  dreamy  tone 
Of  melody  tb.at  seems    to  breathe   from 

worlds  unknown. 

XXXVIII. 

A  night  to  call  from  gjeen  Elysium's  bowers 
The  shades  of  elder  bards  ;  a  night  to  hold 
Unseen    communion  vvith    the    inspiring 

powers  [place  of  old  ; 

That  made  deep  groves  their  dwelhng- 
A  night  for   mourners   o'er  the  hallowed 

mould 
To  strew  sweet  flowers — for  reveUers  to  fill 
And  wreathe  the  cup — for  sorrows  to  be 

told 
Which  love  hath   cherished  long.     Vain 

thoughts,  be  still ! 
It  is  a  night  of  fate,  stamped  with  Almighty 

Will. 

XXXIX. 

It  should  come  sweeping  in  the  storm,  and 

rending 
The  ancient  simimits  in  its  dread  career ; 
And  with  vast  billows  wrathfully  contending. 
And  with  dark  clouds  o'ershadowing  every 

sphere.  [with  fear. 

But  He,  whose  footstep  shakes  the  earth 
Passing  to  lay  the  sovereign  cities  low, 
Ahke  in  his  omnipotence  is  near 
Whien  the  soft  winds  o'er  Spring's  green 

pathway  blow, 
Ajid  when  his  thunders  cleave  theTnoaarch- 

mountain's  brow  j 


XL. 

The  heavens  in  still  magnificence  look  down 
On  the  hushed  Bosphorus,  whose  ocean- 
stream 
Sleeps  with  its  paler  stars  :  the  snowy  crown 
Of  far  Olympus  in  the  moonlight  gleam 
Towers  radiantly,  as  when  the  Pagan's 
dream  [knee. 

Thronged  it  with  gods,  and  bent  the  adoring 
But  that  is  past — and  now  the  One  Supreme 
Fills  not  alone  those  haunts,  but  earth,  air, 
sea,  [decree. 

And  Timt.  which  presses  on  to  finish  His 

XLI. 

Olympus,  Ida,  Delphi  !  ye,  the  thrones 
And  temples  of  a  visionary  might. 
Brooding  in  clouds  above  your  forest  zones, 
And  manthng  thence  the  realms  beneath 

with  night ;  [and  Flight, 

Ye  have    looked  down   on  battles — Fear 
And  armed    Revenge,   all   hurrying    past 

below. — 
But  there  is  yet  a  more  appalling  sight 
For  earth  prepared,  than  e'er  with  tranquil 

brow  [and  snow. 

Ye  gazed  en  from  your  world  of  soUiude 

XLII, 

Last  night  a  sound  was  in  the  Moslem 

camp. 
And  Asia's  hills  re-echoed  to  a  cry 
Of  savage  mirth.     Wild  horn  and  war- 
steeds'  tramp 
Blent  with  the  shout  of  barbarous  revelry, 
A  hue  of  menace  and  of  wrath  put  on. 
Caught  from  red  watch-fires,  blazing  far 

and  high. 
And  countless  as  the  flames  in  ages  gone, 
Streaming  to  heaven's  bright  queen  from 
shadowy  Lebanon, 

XLIII. 

But  all  is  stillness  now.     May  this  be  sleep 
Which  wraps  those    Eastern   thousands? 

Yes  !  perchance  [deep. 

Along  yon  moonlit   shore   and  dark-blue 
Bright  are  their  visions  with  the  Houri's 

glance,  [dance, 

And  they  behold  the  sparkhng  fountains 
Beneath  the  bowers  of  paradise  that  shed 
Rich   odours   o'er   the  Faithful;    but  the 

lance,  [berers  spread, 

The  bow,  the  spear,  now  round  the  slura- 
Ere   Fate  fulfil  such   dreams,    must   rest 

beside  the  dead. 
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XLIV. 

May  this  be  sleep,  this  hush  ?    A  sleepless 

eye 
Doth  hold  its  vigil  'midst  that  dusky  race  : 
One  that  would  scan  the  abyss  of  destiny 
Even  now  is  gazing  on  the  skies  to  trace 
In  those  bright  worlds,  the  burning  isles  of 

space,  [serene. 

Fate's  mystic  pathway.     They  the  while, 
Walk  in  their  beauty  ;  but   Mohammed's 

face 
Kindles  beneath  their  aspect,  and  his  mien 
All  fired  with  stormy  joy  by  that  soft  light 

is  seen. 

XLV, 

Oh  !    Nv-ild   presumption   of  a   conqueror's 

dream, 
To  gaze  on  those  pure  altar-fires,  enshrined 
In  depths  of  blue  infinitude,  and  deem 
They  shine  to  guide  the  spoiler  of  mankind 
O'er  fields  of  blood  !  But  with  the  restless 

mind 
It  hath  been  ever  thus  ;  and  they  that  weep 
For  worlds  to  conquer,  o'er  the  bounds  as- 
signed [sweep 
To  human  search  in  daring  pride  would 
As  o'er  the  trampled  dust  wherein  they  soon 
must  sleep. 

XLVI. 

But  ye  that  beamed  on  Fate's  tremendous 

night. 
When  the  storm  burst  o'er  golden  Babylon  : 
And  ye  that  sparkled  with  your  wonted  light 
O'er  burning  Salem,  by  the  Roman  won  ;    j 
And  ye  that  calmly  viewed  the  slaughter  | 

done  [trumpet-blast 

In  Rome's  own  streets,  when  Alaric's 
Rang  through  the  Capitol :  bright  spheres  1 

roll  on  I  [man  cast 

Still  bright,  though  empires  fall  ;  and  bid 
His  humbled  eyes  to  earth,  and  commune 

with  the  past. 

XLVII. 

For  it  hath  mighty  lessons.  From  the  tomb, 
And  from  the  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and  where. 
Midst  the  wrecked   cities  in  the  desert's 

gloom,  [lair, 

All  tameless  creatures  make  their  savage 
Thence  comes  its  voice,    that  shakes  the 

midnight  air,  [day. 

And  calls  up  clouds  to  dim  the  laughing 
And   thrills   the   soul  ; — yet    bids    us    not 

despair,  [stay, 

But  make  one  Rock  our  shelter  and  our 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  else  is  passing  to 

def.iy. 


XLVill. 

The   hours  move    on.     I  see  a  wavering 

gleam 
O'er  the  hushed  waters  tremulously  fall, 
Poured  from  the  Caesars'  palace.    Now  the 

beam 
Of  many  lamps  is  brightening  in  the  hall, 
And  from  its  long  arcades  and  pillars  tall 
Soft  graceful  shadows  undulating  lie 
On  the  wave's  heaving  bosom,  and  recall 
A  thought  of  Venice,  with  her  moonlight 

sky,  [pageantry. 

And    festal    seas    and    domes,    and    fairy 

XLIX. 

But  from  that  dwelling  floats  no  mirthful 

sound. 
The  swell  of  flute  and  Grecian  lyre  no  more, 
Wafting  an  atmosphere  of  music  round, 
Tell  the  hushed  seaman,  gliding  past  the 

shore,  [o'er — 

How  monarchs  revel  there.     Its  feasts  are 
Why  gleam  the  hghts  a Vjng  its  colonnade  ? 
I  see  a  train  of  guests  in  silence  pour 
Through  its  long  avenues  of  terraced  shade, 
Whose  stately  founts  and  bowers  for  joy 

alone  were  made. 


In  silence  and  in  arms  ! — with  helm,  with 

sword  !  [now 

These  are  no  marriage  garments.  Yet  even 
Thy  nuptial  feast  should  grace  the  regal 

board, 
Thy  Georgian    bride  should  wreathe  her 

lovely  brow 
With  an  imperial  diadem.     But  thou, 
O  fated  prince  !  art  called,  and  these  with 

thee,  [to  bow 

To  darker  scenes  ;  and  thou  hast  learned 
Thine  Eastern  sceptre  to  the  dread  decree. 
And  count  it  joy  enough  to  perish,  being 

free. 

Li. 

On  through  long  vestibules,  with  solemn 

tread. 
As  men  that  in  some  time  of  fear  and  woe 
Bear  darkly  to  their  rest  the  noble  dead  ; 
O'er  whom  by  day  their  sorrows  may  not 

flow,  [are  slow, 

The  warriors  pass.     Their  measured  steps 
And  hollow  echoes  fill  the  marble  halls. 
Whose  long-drawn  vistas  open  as  they  go 
In  desolate  pomp ;  and  from  the  pictured 

walls,  [armour  falls. 

Sad  seems  the  light  itself  which  on  their 
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LII. 

And  they  have  reached  a  gorgeous  chamber, 
bright  [gloom 

With  all  we  dream  of  splendour :   yet  a 
Seems  gathered  o'er  it  to  the  boding  sight, 
A  shadow  that  anticipates  the  tomb. 
Still  from  its  fretted  roof  the  lamps  illume 
A  purple  canopy,  a  golden  throne  ; 
But  it  is  empty  ; — hath  the  stroke  of  doom 
Fallen  there  already?   Where  is  he,  the  one, 
Bom  that  high  seat  to  fill,  supremely  and 
alone? 

LIII. 

Oh  !  there  are  times  whose  pressure  doth 

efface  [beats  loud. 

Earth's  vain  distinctions, — when  the  storm 
WTien  the  strong  towers  are  tottering  to  the 

base,  [crowd  ? 

And  the  streets  rock.  Who  mingle  in  the 
Peasant  and  chief,  the  lowly  and  the  proud. 
Are  in  that  throng.   Yes,  life  hath  many  an 

hour  [bowed, 

WTiich  make  us  kindred,  by  one  chastening 
And  feehng  but,    as  from   the  storm  we 

cower,  [bounded  power. 

What  shrinking  weakness  feels  before  un- 

LIV. 

Vet  then  that  Power  whose  dwelling  is  on 

high. 
Its  loftiest  marvels  doth  reveal,  and  speak 
In  the  deep  human  heart  more  gloriously 
Than  in  the  bursting  thunder.   Thence  the 

weak, 
They  that  seemed  formed  as  flower-stems 

but  to  break 
With  the  first  wind,  have  risen  to  deeds 

whose  name  [cheek 

Still  calls  up  thoughts  that  mantle  to  the 
And  thrill  the  pulse.    Ay,  strength  no  pangs 

could  tame  [sword  and  flame. 

Hath  looked  from  woman's  eye  upon  the 

LV. 

And  this  is  of  such  hours  !    That  throne  is 

void,  [him  stand 

And  its  lord  comes  uncro\\'ned.     Behold 

With  a  calm  brow,  where  woes  have  not 

destroyed 
The  Greeks  heroic  beauty,  "midst  his  band. 
The  gathered  virtue  of  a  sinking  land — 
Alas  !  how  scanty !     Now  is  cast  aside 
All  form  of  princely  state  ;  each  noble  hand 
Is  pressed  by  turns  in  his :  for  earthly  pride 
There  is  no  room  in  hearts  where  earthly 
hope  hath  died. 


LVI. 

A  moment's  hush — and   then   he  speaks. 

He  speaks  !  [gone  by ! 

But  not  of  hope — that  dream  hath  long 
His  words  are  full  of  memory — as  he  seeks 
By  the  strong  name  of  Rome  and  Liberty, 
Which  yet  are  living  powers  that  fire  the  eye 
And  rouse  the  heart  of  manhood,  and  by  all 
The  sad  but  grand  remembrances  that  lie 
Deep  with  earth's  buried  heroes,  to  recall 
The  soul  of  other  years,  if  but  to  grace  their 

fall. 

LVII. 

His  words  are  full  of  faith  :  and  thoughts 

more  high  [with  light ; 

Than  Rome  e'er  knew  now  fill  his  glance 
Thoughts  which  g^ve  nobler  lessons  how  to 

die,  [haughty  might. 

Than    e'er    were    dra\\Ti    from    Nature's 
And  to  that  eye,  with  all  the  spirit  bright. 
Have  theirs  replied,  in  tears  which  may  not 

shame 
The  bravest  in  such  moments.    'Tis  a  sight 
To  make  all  earthly  splendoiu-s  cold  and 

tame,  [flame. 

That  generous  burst  of  scul,  with  its  electric 

LViri. 

They  weep,  those  champions  of  the  Cross — 
they  weep,  [that  train 

Yet  vow  themselves  to  death.     Ay,  'midst 
Are  martyrs,  privileged  in  tears  to  steep 
Their  lofty  sacrifice.     The  pang  is  vain. 
And  yet  its  gush  of  sorrow  shall  not  stain 
A  warrior's  sword.  Those  men  are  strangers 

here  : 
The  homes  they  never  may  behold  again 
Lie  far  away,  with  all  things  blest  and  dear 
On  laughing  shores,  to  which  their  barks 
no  more  shall  steer. 

LIX. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the 

orange  bowers  ? 
Where   through  dark   fohage    gleam   the 

citron's  dyes? 
— It  is  their  own.     They  see  their  father's 

towers 
'Midst  its  Hesperian  groves  in  sunlight  rise : 
They  meet  in  soul,  the  bright  Italian  eyes 
Which  long  and  vainly  shall  explore  the 

main 
For  their  white  sails'  retiim  :  the  melodies 
Of  that  sweet  land  are  floating  o'er  their 

brain  :  [may  contain  I 

Oh  1  what  a  crowded  world  one  moraenl 
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LX. 

Such   moments  come  to  thousands.     Few 

1  nay  die  [brave, 

Amid  St  their  native  shades.  The  young,  the 
The  b  eautiful,  whose  gladdening  voice  and 

eye 
Made  summer  in  a  parent's  heart,  and  gave 
Light  to  their  peopled  homes ;    o'er  land 

an  d  wave  [fall 

Are  Scattered  fast  and  far,  as  rose-leaves 
From  the  deserted  stem.  They  find  a  grave 
Far  from  the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  hall : 
A  lonely  bed  is  theirs,  whose  smiles  were 

hope  to  all. 

LXI. 

But  life  flows  on,  and  bears  us  with  its  tide, 
Nor  may  we  hngering  by  the  slumberers 

dwell,  [our  side 

Though  they  were  those  once  blooming  at 
In  youth's  gay  home.   Away!  what  sound's 

deep  swell 
Comes  on  the  wind? — It  is  an  empire's  knell, 
Slow,  sad,  majestic,  pealing  through   the 

night.  [bell 

For  the  last  time  speaks  forth  the  solemn 
Which  calls  the  Christians  to  their  holiest 

rite. 
With  a  funereal  voice  of  solitary  might. 

LXII, 

Again,  and  yet  again  !  A  startling  power 
In  sounds  like  these  lives  ever  ;    for  they 

bear 
Full  on  remembrance  each  eventful  hour 
Checkering  life's  crowded  path.     They  fill 

the  air  [wear 

Wlien  conquerors  pass,  and  fearful  cities 
A  mien  like  joy's  ;  and  when  young  brides 

are  led  [glare 

From  their  paternal  homes  ;  and  when  the 
Of   burning   streets    on    midnight's  cloud 

waves  red,  [ — the  dead. 

And  when  the  silent  house  receives  its  guest 

LXIII. 

But  to  those  tones  what  thrilling  soul  was 

given 
On  that  last  night  of  empire  I  As  a  spell 
Whereby  the  life-blood  to  its  source  is  driven, 
On  the  chilled  heart  of  multitudes  they  foil. 
Each  cadence  seemed  a  prophecy,  to  tell 
Of  sceptres  passing  from  the  line  away. 
An  angel-watcher's  long  and  sad  farewell. 
The  requiem  of  a  faith's  departing  sway, 
A  throne'i,  a  nation's  dirge,  a  wail  for  earth's 

decay. 


LXIV, 

Again,  and  yet  again !     From   yon  high 

dome, 
Still  the  slow  peal  comes  awfully ;  and  they 
Who  never  more,  to  rest  in  mortal  home, 
Shall  throw  the  breastplate  off  at  fall  of  day, 
The  imperial  band,  in  close  and  armed  array, 
As  men  that  from  the  sword  must  part  no 

more,  [silent  way. 

Take  through  the  midnight  streets  their 
Within  their  ancient  temple  to  adore. 
Ere  yet  its  thousand  years  of  Christian  pomp 

are  o'er. 

LXV. 

It  is  the  hour  of  sleep  :  yet  few  the  eyes 
O'er  which  forgetfulness  her  balm  hath  shed 
In  the  beleaguered  city.     Stillness  hes. 
With  moonhght,  o'er  the  hills  and  waters 
spread ;  [dread 

But  not  the  less  with  signs  and  sounds  of 
The  time  speeds  on.     No  voice  is  raised  to 
greet  [tread 

The  last  brave  Constantine  ;  and  yet  the 
Of  many  steps  is  in  the  echoing  street, 
And  pressure  of  pale  crowds,  scarce  con- 
scious why  they  meet, 

LXVI. 

Their  homes  are  luxury's  yet :  why  pour 

they  thence 
With  a  dim  terror  in  each  restless  eye? 
Hath  the  dread  car  which  bears  the  pesti- 
lence, [by, 
In  darkness,  with  its  heavy  wheels  rolled 
And  rocked  their  palaces,  as  if  on  high 
The  whirlwind  passed  ?    From  couch  and 
joyous  board                                   [die  ? 
Hath  the  fierce  phantom  beckoned  them  to 
No  I — what  are  these  ?    For  them  a  cup  is 
poured               [spoiler  and  the  sword. 
More  dark  than  wrath.     Man  comes — the 

LXVII. 

Still,  as  the  monarch  and  his  chieftains  pass 
Through  those  pale  throngs,  the  streaming 

torchlight  throws 
On  some  wild  form  amidst  the  living  mass 
Hues  deeply  red  like  lava's,  which  disclose 
What  countless  shapes  are  worn  by  mortal 

woes.  [clasped  in  prayer, 

Lips    bloodless,    quivering    limbs,    hands 
Starts,  tremblings,    hurryings,    tears ;   oU 

outward  shows 
Betokening  inward  agonies,  were  there: 
Greeks  I  Romans  I   all  but  such  as  image 

brave  despair. 
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LXVIII. 

But  high  above  that  scene,  in  bright  re- 
pose, [gleams 
And  beauty  borrowing  from   the  torches' 
A  mien  of  Ufe,  yet  where  no  Ufe-blood  flows, 
But  all  instinct  with  loftier  being  seems, 
Pale,  grand,  colossal  I    lo  !    th'  embodied 
dreams                                     [^wrought, 
Of  yore  ! — Gods,  heroes,  bards,  in  marble 
Look  down,  as  powers,  upon  the  wild  ex- 
tremes                                        [caught. 
Of  mortal  passion.      Yet  'twas  man  that 
And  in  each  glorious  form  enshrined  im- 
mortal thought. 

LXIX. 

Stood  ye  not   thus  amidst   the  streets  of 

Rome —  [days. 

That  Rome  which  witnessed,  in  her  sceptred 
So  much  of  noble  death  ?    When  shrine 

and  dome  [lays, 

'Midst  clouds  of  incense  rang  with  choral 
As  the  long  triumphs  passed,  with  all  its 

blaze 
Of  regal  spoil,  were  ye  not  proudly  borne, 
O  sovereign  forms  !  concentring  all  the  rays 
Of  the  soul's  lightnings  ? — did  ye  not  adorn 
The  pomp  which  earth  stood  still  to  gaze 

on,  and  to  mourn  ? 

LXX. 

Hath  it  been  thus?    Or  did  ye  grace  the 

halls 
Once  peopled  by  the  Mighty?  Haply  there, 
In  your  still  grandeur,  from  the  pillared 

walls 
Serene  ye  smiled  on  banquets  of  despair. 
Where  hopeless  courage  wTOUght  itself  to 

dare  [glow 

The  stroke  of  its  deliverance,  'midst  the 
Of  living  wreaths,  the  sighs  of  perturbed 

air,  [goblet's  flow. 

The  sound  of  lyres,    the  flower-crowned 
Behold  again  ! — high  hearts  make  nobler 

offerings  now. 

LXXI. 

The  stately  fane  is  reached,  and  at  its  gate 
The  warriors  pause.     On  life's  tumultuous 

tide 
A  stillness  falls,  while  he  whom  regal  state 
Hath  marked  from  all  to  be  more  sternly 

tried  [hath  died. 

By  suffering,   speaks.     Each   ruder  voice 
While  his  implores  forgiveness. — "  If  there 

be  [in  pride 

One  'midst  your  throngs,  my  people  !  whom 


Or  passion  1  have  wronged  ;  such  pardon 

free  [man  to  me  !' 

As  mortal  hope  from  heaven,  accord  that 

LXXII. 

But  all  is  silence  ;  and  a  gush  of  tears 
Alone  replies.     He  hath  not  been  of  those 
Who,  feared  by  many,  pine  in  secret  fears 
Of  all ;    th'  environed  but  by  slaves  and 
foes,  [repose, 

To   whom   day  brings  not    safety,    night 
For  they  have  heard  the  voice  cry,    "  S/ee/> 
no  more  /"  [close 

Of  them  he  hath  not  been,  nor  such  as 
Their  hearts  to  misery,  till  the  time  is  o'er 
When  it  speaks  low  and  kneels  the  oppres- 
sor's throne  before. 

LXXIII. 

He  hath  been  loved.     But  who  may  trust 

the  love 
Of  a  degenerate  race  ?     In  other  mould 
Are  cast  the  free  and  lofty  hearts  that  prove 
Their  faith  through  fier>'  trials.  Yet  behold, 
And  call  him  not  forsaken  I    Thoughts  un- 
told [tread 
Have  lent  his    aspect   calmness  and  his 
Moves  firmly  to  the  shrine.     What  pomps 
unfold  [shed 
Within  its  precincts  !  Isles  and  seas  have 
Their  gorgeous  treasures  there  around  the 
imperial  dead. 

LXXIV. 

'Tis  a  proud  vision,  that  most  regal  pile 
Of  ancient  days  I  The  lamps  are  streaming 

bright 
From  its  rich  altar  down  each  pillared  aisle. 
Whose  vista  fades  in  dimness  ;  but  the  sight 
Is  lost  in  splendours,  as  the  wavering  hght 
Develops  on  those  walls  the  thousand  dyes 
Of  the  veined  marbles  which  array  their 

height,  [eyes, 

And  from  yon  dome,    the  loadstar  of  all 
Pour  such  an    iris-glow  as  emulates   the 

skies. 

LXXV. 

But  gaze  thou  not  on  these.  Though  heaven's 
own  hues  [vie — 

In  their  soft  clouds  and   radiant   tracery 
Though  tints  of  sun-bom  glory  may  suffuse 
Arch,  column,  rich  mosaic — pass  thou  by 
The  stately  tomb,  where  Eastern  Caesars  he 
Beneath  their  trophies.     Pause  not  here  ; 

for  know, 
A  deeoer  source  of  all  sublimity 
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Lives  in  roan's  bosom,  than  the  world  can 

show 
'n  nature  or  in  art — almve.  around,  below. 

LXXYl. 

Turn  thou  to  mark  (though  tears  may  dim 

thy  gaze) 
The  steel-clad  group  before  yon  altar-stone ; 
Heed  not  though  gems  and  gold  around  it 

blaze  ;  [forms  alone, 

riiose    heads  unhelmed,    those    kneeling 
Thus  bowed,    look  glorious    here.      The 

hght  is  thrown  [lord, 

full  from  the  shrine   on  one,  a   nation's 
A  suiferer  I    but  his    task    shall   soon  be 

done —  [poured, 

Even  now,   as   Faith's   mysterious  cup  is 
See  to  that  noble  brow  peace,  not  of  earth 

restored  ! 

LXXVII. 

The  rite  is  o'er.      The  band  of  brethren 

part,  [again  ; 

Once,   and   but   once,    to  meet   on  earth 
Each,  in  the  strength  of  a  collected  heart, 
To  dare  what  man  may  dare — and  know 

'tis  vain. 
The  rite  is  o'er  :  and  thou,  majestic  fane  I 
The  glory  is  departed  from  thy  brow  : 
Be   clothed   with   dust  1    The    Christian's 

farewell  strain  [must  bow. 

Hath   died   within  these  walls  ;  thy  cross 
Thy  kingly  tombs  be  spoiled,  the  golden 

shrines  laid  low. 

LXXVIII. 

The  streets  grow  still  and  lonely — and  the 

star. 
The  last  bright  lingerer  in  the  path  of  mom, 
Gleams  faint ;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  war. 
As  if  young  Hope  with  twilight's  rays  were 

bom, 
Awhile  the  city  sleeps  :  her  throngs,  o'env'orn 
With  fears  and  watchings  to  their  homes 

retire. 
Nor  is  the  balmy  air  of  dayspring  torn 
With   battle-sounds ;    the  winds   in  sighs 

expire,  [beam's  fire. 

And  quiet  broods  in  mists  that  veil  the  sun- 

LXXIX. 

The  city  sleeps.    Ay  I  on  the  combat's  eve, 
And  by  the  scaffold's  brink,  and  'midst  the 

swell 
Of  angry  seas,  hath  nature  won  reprieve 
Thus  from   her  cares.     The  brave  have 

slumbered  well. 


And  even  the  fearful,  in  their  dungeon  cell. 
Chained  between  Ufe  and  death.     Such  rest 

be  thine,  [tell. 

For  conflicts  wait  thee  still : — yet  who  can 
In  that  brief  hour,  how  much  of  heaven 

may  shine  [Constantine  ! 

Full  on  thy  spirit's  dream?    Sleep,  weary 

LXXX. 

Doth  the  blast  rise  ?  The  clouded  east  is  red, 
As  if  a  storm  were  gathering  ;  and  I  hear 
What  seems  like  heavy  rain-drops,  or  the 

tread,  [feai 

The  soft  and  smothered  step  of  those  thai 
Surprise  from  ambushed  foes.     Hark  I  yet 

more  near 
It  comes,  a  many-toned  and  mingled  sound; 
A  rusthng,  as  of  winds  where  boughs  are 

sere — 
A  rolling,  as  of  wheels  that  shake  the  ground 
From  far  ;  a  heavy  rush,  hke  seas  that  burst 

their  bound. 

LXXXI. 

Wake  !  wake  !   They  come  from  sea  and 

shore  ascending 
In  hosts  your  ramparts.  Arm  ye  for  the  day! 
Who  now  may  sleep  amidst  the  thunder's 

rending,  [array  ? 

Through  tower  and  wall,  a  path  for  their 
Hark  !  how  the  trumpet  cheers  them  to  the 

prey 
With  its  wild  voice,  to  which  the  seas  reply  ; 
And  the  earth  rocks  beneath  their  engines' 

sway, 
And  the  far  hills  repeat  their  battle-cry, 
Till  that  fierce  tumult  seems  to  shake  the 

vaulted  sky  1 

LXXXII. 

Tkey  fiiil  not  now,  the  generous  band  that 

long 
Have  ranged  their  swords  around  a  falling 

throne  ; 
Still  in  those  fearless  men  the  walls  are  strong, 
Hearts,  such  as rescueempires,aretheirown. 
— Shall  those  high  energies  be  vainly  shown? 
No  1  from  their  towers  the  invading  tide  is 

driven  [blown 

Back  like  the  Red  Sea  waves,  when  God  had 
With  His  strong  winds.     The  dark-browed 

ranks  are  riven  ;  [of  heaven  I 

Shout,  warriors  of  the  Cross  1 — for  victory  is 

LXXXIIl. 

Stand  firm  1     Again  the  Crescent  host  is 

rushmg.  [sweep 

And  the  waves    foam,  as  on   the  galleys 
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With  all  their  fires  and  darts,  though  blood 

is  gushing 
Fast  o'er  their  sides,  as  rivers  to  the  deep. 
Stand  firm  ! — there  is  yet  hope  ;  the  ascent 

is  steep, 
A.nd  from  on  high  no  shaft  descends  in  vain. 
But  those  that  fall  sweep  up  the  mangled 

heap, 
In  the  red  moat,  the  dying  and  the  slain, 
And  o'er  that  fearful  bridge  the  assailants 

mount  again. 

Lxxxrv. 

Oh !  the  dread  mingling,  in  that  awful  hour, 
Of  all  terrific  sounds  ! — the  savage  tone 
Of  the  wild  horn,  the  cannon's  peal,  the 

shower 
Of  hissing  darts,  the  crash  of  walls  o'er- 

thrown, 
The  deep  dull  tambour's  beat.    Man's  voice 

alone 
Is  there  unheard.    Ye  may  not  catch  the  cr}' 
Of  trampled  thousands  :  prayer,  and  shriek, 

and  moan,  [by, 

All  drowned  as  that  fierce  hurricane  sweeps 
But  swell  the  unheeded  sum  earth  pays  for 

\nctor}', 

LXXXV. 

War-clouds  have  v^Tapi  the  city.    Through 

their  dun 
O'erloaded  canopy,  at  times  a  blaze 
As  of  an  angr>-  storm-presaging  sun 
From  the  Greek  fire  shoots  up  !  and  light- 
ning-rays 
Flash  from  the  shock  of  sabres  through  the 

haze. 
And  glancing  arrows  cleave  the  dusky  air. 
— Ay  !  t/iis  is  in  the  compass  of  our  gaze, 
But  fearful  things  unknown,   untold,  are 
there —  [and  despair  ! 

Workings  of  wrath  and  death,  and  anguish, 

LXXXVl. 

V/oe,  shame  and  woe  !     A  chief,  a  warrior 

flies,  [pale. 

A  Red-cross  champion,  bleeding,  wild  and 
O  God  !  that  nature's  passing  agonies 
Thus  o'er  the  spark  that  dies  not  should 

prevail  ! 
Yes  !  rend  the  arrow  from  thyshatteredmail, 
And  stanch  the  blood-drops,  Genoa's  fallen 

son  ; 
Fly  swifter  yet  !  the  javelins  poiu-  as  hail. 
But  there  are  tortures  which  thou  canst  not 

shun  :  [begun. 

The  spirit  is  fhrir  prey — thy  pangs  are  not 


Lxxxvn. 

Oh,  happy  in  their  homes,  the  noble  dead  ! 

The  seal  is  set  on  their  majestic  fame  ; 

Earth  has  drunk  deep  the  generous  blood 
they  shed,  [name. 

Fate  has  no  power  to  dim  their  stainless 
j  They  may  not  in  one  bitter  moment  shame 

Long  glorious  years.  From  many  a  lofty 
I         stem  [tame. 

Fall  graceful  flowers,  and  eagle  hearts  grow 
I  And  stars  drop,  fading  from  the  diadem  : 

But  the  bright  past  is  theirs  ;  there  is  nc 
change  for  them. 

j  Lxxxvin 

i  Where  art  thou,  Constantine  ?  Where 
I         death  is  reaping  [light, 

i  His  sevenfold  harvest ! — where  the  stormy 
'  Fast  as  the  artillery's  thunderbolts  are 
j         sweeping,  [night  ; 

!  Tlirows  meteor-bursts  o'er  battle's  noonday- 
Where  the  towers  rock  and  crumble  from 

their  height 
As  to  the  earthquake,  and  the  engines  ply 
Like  red  Vesuvio ;  and  where  human  might 
Confronts  all  this,  and  still    brave  hearts 
beat  high,  [panoply. 

While    scimitars    ring   loud   on   shivering 

LXXXIX. 

Where  art    thou,    Constantine  ?      Where 

Christian  blood  [vain  ; 

Hath  bathed  the  walls  in  torrents,  and  in 
Where  faith  and  valour  perish  in  the  flood. 
Whose  billows,  rising  o'er  their  bosoms,  gain 
Dark  strength  each  moment ;  where  the 

gallant  slain 
Around  the  banner  of  the  Cross  lie  strewed 
Thick  as  the  vine-leaves  on  the  autumnal 

plain  ; 
Where  all  save  one  high  spirit  is  subdued, 
.And  through  the  breach  press  on  the  o'er- 

whelming  multitude. 

xc. 

Now  is  he  batthng  'midst  a  host  alone. 
As  the  last  cedar  stems  awhile  the  sv.'ay 
Of  mountain  storms,  whose  fury  hath  o'er- 

thrown 
Its  forest  brethren  in  their  green  array. 
And  he  hath  cast  his  purple  robe  away. 
With  his  imperial  bearings,  that  his  sword 
An  iron  ransom  from  the  chain  may  p>ay. 
And  win  what  haply  late  may  yet  accord, 
A  soldier's  death  -  the  all  now  left  an  em 

pire's  lord. 
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xa. 

Search  for  him  now  where  bloodiest  lie  the 

files  [brave  ! 

Which  once  were  men,  the  faithful  and  the 
Search  for  him  now  where  loftiest  rise  the 

piles  [not  save, 

Of  shattered  helms  and  shields  which  could 
And  crests  and  banners  never  more  to  wave 
In  the  free  winds  of  heaven!  He  is  of  those 
O'er  whom  the  host  may  rush,  the  tempest 

rave,  [close. 

And  the  steeds  trample,  and  the  spearmen 
Yet  wake  them  not — so  deep  their  long  and 

last  repose. 

xcri. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished  / — thus  it  hath  been 
still  [people's  cry  ! 

Since  Time's  first  march.  Hark,  hark,  a 
Ay,  now  the  conquerors  in  the  street  fulfil 
Their  task  of  wrath.  Invainthe  victims  fly  ; 
Hark  how  each  piercing  tone  of  agony 
Blends  in  the  city's  shriek  !  The  lot  is  cast. 
Slaves  !  'twas  your  choice  thus,  rather  thus, 
to  die,  [and  fast. 

Than  where  the  warrior's  blood  flows  warm 
And  roused  and  mighty  hearts  beat  proudly 
to  the  last. 

XCIII. 

Oh,  well  doth  freedom  battle  !     Men  have 

made 
Even'midst  their  blazing  roofs  a  noble  stand, 
And  on  the  floors  where  once  their  children 

played, 
And   by   the  hearths   round    which    their 

household  band  [hand 

(\.t  evening  met ;   ay,  struggling  hand  to 
IVithin  the  very  chambers  of  their  sleep. 
There  have  they  taught  the  spoilers  of  the 

land  [deep 

In  chainless  hearts  what  fiery  strength  lies 
To  giiard  free  homes.      But  ye  1 — kneel, 

tremblers  !  kneel  and  weep  I 

XCIV. 

*Tis  eve.     The  storm  hath  died,  the  valiant 

rest  [is  done. 

Low  on  their  shields  ;  the  day's  fierce  work 

And  blood-stained  seas  and  burning  towers 

attest 
Its  fearful  deeds.  An  empire's  race  is  run. 
Sad,  'midst  his  glory,  looks  the  parting  sun 
Upon  the  captive  city.  Hark  I  a  swell 
(Meet  to  proclaim  barbaric  war-fields  won) 
Of  fierce  triumphal  sounds,  that  wildly  tell 
The  Soldan  comes  within  the  Caesar's  halls 
to  'IweU. 


xcv. 

Yes  !  with  the  pceJ  of  cymbal  and  of  gong, 
He  conies  :  the  Moslem  treads  those  an- 
cient halls. 
But  all  is  stillness  there,  as  death  had  long 
Been  lord   alone  within    these    gorgeous 

walls  ; 
And  half  that  silence  of  the  grave  appals 
The  conqueror's  heart.      Ay  1   thus,   with 
triumph's  hour,  [calls 

Still  comes  the  boding  whisper,  which  re- 
A  thought  of  those  impervious  clouds  that 
lour  [mightier  Power. 

O'er  grandeur's  path,  a  sense  of  some  far 

XCVI. 

"  The  owl  upon  Afrasiab's  towers  hath  sung 
Her  watch-song,  and  around  the  imperial 
throne  [hung 

The  spider  weaves  his  web  !" — Still  darkly 
That  verse  of  omen,  as  a  prophet's  tone, 
O'er  his  flushed   spirit.      Years  on  years 
have  flown  [in  air, 

To  prove  its  truth.    Kings  pile  their  domes 
That  the  coiled  snake  may  bask  on  sculp- 
tured stone. 
And  nations  clear  the  forest,  to  prepare 
For  the  wild  fox  and  wolf  more  stately 
dwelUngs  there. 

xcvii. 

But  thou,   that  on   thy  ramparts  proudly 

dying,  [die, 

As  a  crowned  leader  in  such  hours  should 

Upon  thy  pyre  of  shivered  spears  art  lying, 

With  the  heavens  o'er  thee  for  a  canopy. 

And  banners  for  thy  shroud  ! — no  tear,  no 

sigh,  [now 

Shall  mingle  with  thy  dirge ;  for  thou  ar< 

Beyond  vicissitude.     Lo  I  reared  on  high, 

The  Crescent  blazes,  while  the  Cross  must 

bow  ; —  [stantine,  art  thou. 

But  where  no  change  can  reach  thee,  Con- 

xcvin. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  thou  sleep'st  well  I" 
We  may  not  mourn  thee.    Sceptred  chiefe, 

from  whom 
The  earth  received  her  destiny  and  fell 
Before  them  trembling,  to  a  sterner  doom 
Have  oft  been  called.     For  them  the  dun- 
geon's gloom,  [made 
With  its  cold  starless  midnight,  hath  been 
More  fearful  darkness,  where,  as  in  a  tomb 
Without  a  tomb's  repose,  the  chain  hath 
weighed                                    [decayed. 
The  very  soul  todusc,  with  each  high  power 
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XCIX. 

Or  in  the  eye  of  tliousands  they  have  stood, 
To  meet  the  stroke  of  death  ;  but  not  Hke 
thee.  [their  blood — 

From  bonds  and  scaffolds  hath   appealed 
But  thou  didst  fall  unfettered,  armed,  and 

free, 
And  kingly  to  the  last.     And  if  it  be 
That  from  the  viewless  world,  whose  mar- 
vels none 
Return  to  tell,  a  spirit's  eye  can  see 
The  things  of  earth, — still  may'st  thou  hail 
the  sun  [dom's  fight  is  won. 

Which  o'er  thy  land  shall  dawn  when  free- 

C. 

And  the  hour  comes,  in  storm.     A  hght  is 
glancing  [shades  : — 

Far    through    the    forest-god's    Arcadian 
'Tis  not  the  moonbeam,  tremulously  danc- 
ing, [glades. 
Where  lone  Alpheus   bathes  his  haunted 
A  murmur,  gathering  power,  the  air  per- 
vades                                       [steep  : — 
Round    dark    Cithaeron    and   by  Delphi's 
Tis  not  the  song  and  lyre  of  Grecian  maids, 
Nor  pastoral  reed  that  lulls  the   vales  to 
sleep,                              [sounding  deep. 
Nor  yet   the  rustling    pines,  nor   yet  the 

CI. 

Arms  glitter  on  the  mountains  which  of  old 
Awoke  to  freedom's  first  heroic  strain. 
And  by  the  streams,  once  crimson  as  they 

rolled 
The  Persian  helm  and  standard  to  the  main ; 
And  the  blue  waves  of  Salamis  again 
Thrill  to  the  trumpet ;  and  the  tombs  reply 
With  their  ten  thousand  echoes  from  each 

plain, 
Far  as  Plataea's,  where  the  mighty  He, 
Who  crowned  so  proudly  there  the  Bov.l  of 

Liberty, 

CII. 

Bright  land,  with  glory  mantled  o'er  by 

song  ! 
Land  of  the  vision-peopled  hills  and  streams 
And  fountains,  whose  deserted  banks  along 
Still  the  soft  air  with  inspiration  teems  I 


Land  of  the  graves,  whose  dwellers  shall 

be  themes 
To  verse  for  ever ;  and  of  ruined  shrines, 
That   scarce  look  desolate  beneath  such 

beams  [pines  !— 

As  bathe  m  gold  thine  ancient  rocks  and 
When  shall  thy  sons  repose  in  peace  beneath 

their  vines  ? 

cm. 

Thou  wert  not  made  for  bonds,  nor  shame, 

nor  fear.  [wave 

Do  the  hoar  oaks  and  dark  green  laurels 
O'er  Mantinea's  earth? — doth  Pindus  rear 
His  snows,  the  sunbeam  and  the  storm  to 

brave  ? 
And  is  there  yet  on  Marathon  a  grave  ? 
And  doth  Eurotas  lead  his  silvery  line 
By  Sparta's  ruins  ?  And  shall  man,  a  slave. 
Bowed   to    the    dust,    amid    such   scenes 

repine? 
If  e'er  a  soil  was  marked  for  freedoms  step, 

'tis  thine. 

CIV. 

Wash  from  that  soil  the  stains  v.ith  battle- 
showers  ! 
Beneath  Sophia's  dome  the  Moslem  prays. 
The    Crescent   gleams   amidst   the   oUve- 

bowers. 
In  the  Coraneni's  halls  the  Tartar  sways  : 
But  not  for  long.   The  spirit  of  those  days, 
When  the   Three    Hundred    made    their 

funeral  pile 
Of  Asia's  dead,  is  kindling  like  the  rays 
Of  thy  rejoicing  sun,  when  first  his  smile 
Warms  the  Parnassian  rock  and  gilds  the 
Dehan  isle. 

cv. 

If  then  'tis  given  thee  to  arise  in  might. 
Trampling  the  scourge  and  dashing  down 

the  chain. 
Pure  be  thy  triumphs  as  thy  name  is  bright ! 
The  cross  of  victory  should  not  know  a  stain. 
So  may  that  faith   once  more  supremely 

reign,  [dust, 

Through  which  we  lift  our  spirits  from  the 
And  deem  not,  even  when  virtue  dies  in  vain. 
She  dies  forsaken  ;  but  repose  our  trust 
On  Him  whose  ways  are  dark,  unsearch 

able,  but  just. 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  ALPS; 

ox, 
THE  MEETING  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  GRUTU. 


AD  VER  TI SEMEN  T. 

It  was  in  the  year  1308,  that  the  Swiss  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Bailiffs 
appointed  over  them  by  Albert  of  Austria.  The  field  called  the  Griitli,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Seelisberg,  and  near  the  boundaries  of  Uri  and  Untervvalden,  was  fixed  upon  by 
three  spirited  yeomen,  Walter  Fiirst  (the  father-in-law  of  William  Tell),  Werner 
Stauffacher,  and  Erni  (or  Arnold)  Melchthal,  as  their  place  of  meeting,  to  deliberate  on 
the  accomplishment  of  their  projects. 

"  Hither  came  Fiirst  and  Melchthal,  along  secret  paths  over  the  heights,  and  Stauf- 
facher in  his  boat  across  the'  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  On  the  night  preceding  the 
nth  of  November,  1307,  they  met  here,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of  approved 
worth  ;  and  while  at  this  solemn  hour  they  were  wrapt  in  the  contemplation  that  on 
their  success  depended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity,  Werner,  Walter,  and  Arnold 
held  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who  has  created  man 
to  an  inalienable  degree  of  freedom,  swore  jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that  free- 
dom. The  thirty  associates  heard  the  oath  with  awe  ;  and  with  uplifted  hands  attested 
the  same  God,  and  all  his  saints,  that  they  were  firmly  bent  on  offering  up  their  lives 
for  the  defence  of  their  injured  liberty. "  They  then  calmly  agreed  on  their  future  pro- 
ceedings, and,  for  the  present,  each  returned  to  his  hamlet." — Planta's  History  oj 
the  Helvetic  Cojifederacy. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1308,  they  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Austrian  yoke, 
and  "  it  is  well  attested,"  says  the  same  author,  "  that  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  nor  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss  of  a  claim,  a 
privilege,  or  an  inch  of  land.  The  Swiss  met  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  and  once 
more  confirmed  by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they  fondly  named  it)  their  perpetual 
league." 


TwAS  night  upon  the  Alps. — TheSenn's*  wild  horn, 
Like  a  wind's  voice,  had  poured  its  last  long  tone, 
Whose  pealing  echoes  through  the  larch-woods  borne, 
To  the  low  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 
That  welcome  steps  were  nigh.     The  flocks  had  gone, 
By  cliff  and  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest  ; 
The  chamois  slumbered,  for  the  chase  was  done  ; 
His  cavern-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  prest. 
And  the  rock-eagle  couched,  high  on  his  cloudy  nest. 


Did  the  land  sleep  ? — the  woodman's  axe  had  ceasfcd 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane  ; 
The  grapes  were  gathered  in  ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain 
Hushed  by  the  streams  ;  the  year  was  in  its  wane, 

*  Ihe  name  given  to  a  he-rdsm.aD  on  the  A]ps 
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The  night  in  its  mid-watch  ;  it  was  a  time 
E'en  marked  and  hallowed  unto  Slumber's  reigii. 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  sublime, 
And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moved  the  Spirit  of  the  clinit. 

III. 

For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory  spread. 
High  and  unmarked  by  mortal  footstep  lay  ; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  'midst  the  ice-caves  fed, 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away  ; 
And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  scornful  play. 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  'midst  the  realms  of  air, 
O'er  cliffs,  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day — 
Oh  !  who  would  dream  that  Tyranny  could  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  God's  bright  works  e'en  there 

IV 

Yet  thus  it  was — amidst  the  fleet  streams  gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell, 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest  rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell, 
And  the  fresh  pastures,  where  the  herd's  sweet  bell 
Recalled  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarchs  led  ; — 
Tkere  peasant-men  their  free  thoughts  might  not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread. 
And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt's  dull,  stealthy  tread 

V. 

But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd-homes, 
On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  j.-^y  rechning, 
With  their  bright  hearth-fires,  'midst  the  twilight  gloomS; 
From  bowery  lattice  through  the  fir-woods  shining  ; 
A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songs,  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  loved  and  blest — 
In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  power,  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm,  but  fearless  breast  !— 
And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  sabbath  of  its  rest  I 

VI. 

A  sound  went  up — the  wave's  dark  sleep  was  broken -- 
On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar — 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  moment's  token 
Th'  eternal  waters  to  their  barriers  bore  ; 
And  then  their  gloom  a  flashing  image  wore 
Of  torch-fires  streaming  out  o'er  crag  and  wood, 
And  the  wdld  falcon's  wing  was  heard  to  soar 
In  startled  haste — and  by  that  moonlight  flood, 
A  band  of  patriot  men  on  Griitli's  verdure  stood. 

VII. 

They  stood  in  arms — the  wolf-spear  and  the  bov 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain-raoe  ; 
Might  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-clad  fee  ?— 
Strong  hands  in  harvest,  daring  feet  in  chase, 
Tnie  hearts  in  fight,  were  gathered  on  that  place 
Of  secret  council. — Not  for  fame  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  majestic  fare  : — 
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To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toU, 
The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

VIII. 

O'er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flowed,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son, 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died, 
As  cottage-lamps,  expiring,  one  by  one. 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound. — But  silent  on  its  height. 
The  snow-mass,  full  of  death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  light, 
Till  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding  might. 

IX. 

So  were  f/iey  roused — th'  invading  step  had  past 
Their  cabin-thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door, 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fohnwind's*  blast, 
Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  homes  no  more. — 
WTiy,  what  had  she  to  do  where  all  things  wore 
Wild  Grandeur's  impress? — In  the  storm's  free  way, 
How  dared  s/te  hft  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  AJps,  that  winged  their  eagles  with  the  day 


This  might  not  long  be  borne — the  tameless  hills 
Have  voices  from  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling, 
Fraught  with  His  name,  whose  awful  presence  fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  for  ever  telling 
That  He  hath  made  man  free  ! — and  they  whose  dwelling 
Was  in  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  ear  ; 
The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  repelling, 
They  rose — the  forester,  the  mountaineer — 
Oh  1  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good  peasant-speat 

XI. 

Sacred  be  GriitU's  field  ! — their  vigil  keeping 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  summer-night, 
There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were  sleeping, 
Had  these  brave  Switzers  met  ;  and  in  the  sight 
Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth  burning  might 
To  gird  the  oppressed,  had  given  their  deep  thoughts  way, 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the  patriot-fight, 
With  lovely  images  of  homes,  that  lay 
Bowered  'midst  the  rusthng  pines,  or  by  their  torrent-spray. 

XII. 

Now  had  endurance  reached  its  bounds  ! — They  came 

With  courage  set  in  each  bright,  earnest  eye, 

The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  hour  to  name, 

When  they  should  gather  on  their  hills  to  die, 

Or  shake  the  Glaciers  with  their  joyous  cry 

For  the  land's  freedom. — 'Twas  a  scene,  combining 

All  glory  in  itself — the  solemn  sky. 


■  "Thj.-  south-east  wind. 
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The  stars,  the  waves  their  softened  light  enshrining, 
And' Man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  mighty  nature  shining. 

XIII. 

Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collected  mien, 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  firm  but  low, 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scene, 
With  the  wood's  whisper,  and  the  wave's  sweet  flow. 
Had  tempered  in  their  thoughtful  hearts  the  glow 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.     To  the  breath 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  l\Te  note  soft  and  slow, 
E'en  thus,  of  old,  the  Spartan  from  its  sheath 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  himself  for  death. 

XIV. 

And  three,  that  seemed  as  chieftains  of  the  band. 
Were  gathered  in  the  midst  on  that  lone  shore 
By  Uri's  lake — a  father  of  the  land,* 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record  wore, 
Of  many  days  whose  shadows  had  passed  o'er 
His  path  amongst  the  hills,  and  quenched  the  dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow. — Yet  from  memory's  lore 
Still  his  hfe's  evening  drew  its  loveliest  gleams, 
For  he  had  walked  with  God,  beside  the  mountain  streams. 

XV. 

And  his  grey  hairs,  in  happier  times,  might  well 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  gone. 
As  melts  a  \vreath  of  snow. — But  who  shall  tell 
How  hfe  may  task  the  spirit  ? — He  was  one, 
"Who  from  its  mom  a  freeman's  work  had  done, 
And  reaped  his  harvest,  and  his  vintage  pressed.- 
Fearless  of  \vTong  ; — and  now,  at  set  of  sun, 
He  bowed  not  to  his  years,  for  on  the  breast 
Of  a  still  chainless  land,  he  deemed  it  much  to  rest. 

XVI. 

But  for  such  holy  rest  strong  hands  must  toil, 
Strong  hearts  endure  ! — By  that  pale  elder's  side, 
Stood  one  that  seemed  a  monarch  of  the  soil. 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's  pride, 
Werner,  t  the  brave  and  true  ! — If  men  have  diei 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  inviolate  to  keep, 
He  was  a  mate  for  such. — The  voice,  that  cried 
Within  his  breast,  "Arise  !"  came  still  and  deep 
From  his  far  home,  that  smiled,  e'en  then,  in  moonlight  sleep. 

XVII, 

It  was  a  home  to  die  for  ! — as  it  rose. 
Through  its  vine-fohage  sending  forth  a  sound 
Of  mirthful  childhood,  o'er  the  green  repose 
And  laughing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round  ; 
And  he  whose  Ufe  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound, 
Raised  unto  Heaven  a  glad,  yet  thoughtful  eye, 
And  set  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  groimd, 

*  Walter  Fiirst,  the  father-in-law  of  Te'd. 
Weniw  Stauffacher,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  wife  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  firms 
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When  o'er  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
As,  through  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

xvni. 

But  who  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting-spear 
Leaned  with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing  ?— 
His  was  a  brow  for  t}Tant-hearts  to  fear, 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
That  which  they  may  not  tame — a  soul  declaring 
War  against  earth's  oppressors.— 'Midst  that  throng. 
Of  other  mould  he  seemed,  and  loftier  daring,— 
One  whose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along, — 
One  that  should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  warUke  soag 

XIX. 

A  memory  on  the  mountains  ! — one  to  stand, 
When  the  hills  echoed  with  the  deepening  swell 
Of  hostile  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land. 
And  in  some  rock-defile,  or  savage  dell, 
Array  her  peasant-children  to  repel 
Th'  invader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains  ! 
Ay,  one  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell. 
Her  banner  with  a  smile— for  through  his  veins 
The  joy  of  danger  flowed,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 

XX. 

Tnere  was  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  hght 
Of  his  quick-flashing  eye  ;  a  something,  bom 
Of  the  free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright. 
And  proud,  and  tameless,  laughing  Fear  to  scoru  I 
It  well  might  be  '.—Young  Emi's*  step  had  worn 
The  mantling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
And  tracked  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  mom. 
And  followed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
Across  the  dark-blue  rifts,  th'  unfathomed  glacier-deeps. 

XXI. 

He  was  a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
A  being,  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
'Midst  the  crowned  heights  with  joy  and  liberty. 
And  thoughts  of  power.— He  knew  each  path  which  led 
To  the  rock's  treasure-caves,  whose  crystals  shed 
Soft  light  o'er  secret  fountains. — At  the  tone 
Of  his  loud  horn,  the  Lammer-Geyert  had  spread 
A  startled  wing  ;  for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
Where  the  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound  alone, 

XXII. 

His  step  had  tracked  the  waste,  his  soul  had  stirred 
The  ancient  solitudes — his  voice  had  told 
Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven.J— That  tale  was  heard 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds  fold 
Their  flocks  in  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 


•  .\niold  Melchthal.  ♦  Largest  Alpine  eagle. 

{  His  aKcd  father' .s  eyes  had  been  out  out  by  order  of  the  Austrian  governor 
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On  the  bleak  Oberland  ;  and  where  the  light 
Of  Day's  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Righi's  cliffs  ;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's  height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  his  might. 

XXIII. 

Nor  was  it  heard  fa  vain. — There  all  things  press 
High  thoughts  on  man. — The  fearless  hunter  passed, 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness, 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down — and  bright  and  fast. 
As  the  clear  waters,  joyousiy  and  free, 
Burst  from  the  desert-rock,  it  rushed,  at  last, 
Through  the  far  valleys  ;  till  the  patriot-three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest  Sea.* 

X  XIV. 

They  linked  their  hands, — they  pledged  their  stainless  faith 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  Heaven — 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to  death, 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows. — How  man  had  striven, 
How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strive,  they  knew, 
And  called  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew 
Ttc  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  Egypt's  might  o'erthrcw, 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  rose  in  strength. — The  valleys  lay 
Still  in  the  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid-air,  had  caught  fiom  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Switzcrs  parted, 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfast-hearted, 
And  full  of  hope.     Not  many  suns  had  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  born — 
So  far  was  heard  the  blast  of  Freedom's  echoing  horn  I 

XXVI. 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  came  rending 
The  frozen  stillness  which  around  them  hung  ; 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  avalanche  descending, 
Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollows  rung  ; 
And  the  flame-signals  through  the  midnight  sprung. 
From  the  Surennen  rocks  like  banners  streaming 
To  the  far  Seelisberg  ;  whence  light  was  flung 
On  Griith's  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  gleaming 
Shone  out,  a  meteor-heaven  ':i;i  its  wild  splendour  seeming." 

XXVII. 

And  the  winds  tossed  each  summit's  blazing  crest, 
As  a  host's  plumage  ;  and  the  giant  pines. 
Felled  where  they  waved  o'er  crag  and  eagle's  nest. 
Heaped  up  the  flames.     The  clouds  grew  fiery  signs, 
As  o'er  a  city's  burning  towers  and  shrines. 


*  Lakt  of  the-  Four  Cantons. 
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Reddening  the  distance.     Wine-cups,  crowned  and  briglit. 
In  Werner's  dwelling  flowed  ;  through  leafless  vines, 
From  Walter's  hearth  streamed  forth  the  festive  lighj, 
And  Emi's  Wind  old  sire  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  that  night 

XXVIII, 

Then,  on  the  silence  of  the  snows  there  lay 
A  Sabbath's  quiet  sunshine, — and  its  bell 
Filled  the  hushed  air  awhile,  with  lonely  sway ; 
For  the  stream's  voice  was  chained  by  Winter's  spell, 
The  deep  wood-sounds  had  ceased. — But  rock  and  dell 
Rung  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Pealed  from  the  mountain-churches,  with  a  swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  sea,  — 
For  now  the  strife  was  closed,  the  glorious  Alps  w  ere  free  1 
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THE   VESPERS  OF  PALERMO. 

A  TRAGEDY.— IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


Count  di  Procida. 

Ratmond  di  Procid.\.  his  Son. 

Ertbert,  Viceroy. 

De  Couci. 

montalba. 

Guido. 


Alberti. 
Anselmo.  a  Monk. 

VlTTORIA. 

Constance,  Sister  to  Erihert. 


NobUs,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  Vassals,  Peasants,  ^c.  &*c. 
Scene — Palermo. 


ACT  THE  FIRST. 

Scene  I.-— A  Valley,  with  Vineyards  and 
Cottages. 

Groups  of  Peasants — Procida,  disguised 
as  a  Pilgrim,  amongst  them. 

First  Peas.  Ay,  this  was  wonl  to  be  a 

festal  time 
In  days  gone  by  !  I  can  remember  well 
The  old  famihar  melodies  that  rose 
At  break  of  mom,  from  all  our  purple  hills. 
To  welcome  in  the  vintage.     Never  since 
Hath   music  seemed  so  sweet  I    Rut  the 

light  hearts 
Which  to  those  measures  beat  so  joyously 


Are  tamed  to  stillness  now.    There  is  no 

voice 
Of  joy  through  all  the  land. 

Second  Peas.  Yes  !  there  are  sounds 
Of  revelry  within  the  palaces, 
And  the  fair  castles  of  our  ancient  lords, 
Wliere  now  the  stranger  banquets.    Ye  may 

hear 
From  thence  the  peals  of  song  and  laughtw 

rise 
At  midnight's  deepest  hour. 
Third  Peas.  Alas  I  we  sat 
In  happier  days,  so  peacefully  beneath 
The  olives  and  the  vines  our  fathers  reared. 
Encircled  by  our  children,  whose  quick  st^^p 
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Flew  by  as  in  the  dance  !     The  time  hath 

been 
When  peace  was  in  the  hamlet,  wheresoe'er 
The  storm  might  gather.     But  this  yoke  of 

France 
Falls  on  the  peasant's  neck  as  heavily 
As  on  the  crested  chieftain's.  We  are  bowed 
E'en  to  the  earth. 

Peas.'s  Child.  My  father,  tell  me  when 

Shall  the  gay  dance  and  song  again  resound 

Amidst  oiu"  chestnut-woods,  as  in  those  days 

Of  which  thou'rt  wont  to  tell  the  joyous  tale? 

First  Peas.   When  there  are  Ught  and 

reckless  hearts  once  more 
In  Sicily's  green  vales.     Alas  !  my  boy. 
Men  meet  not  now  to  quaff  the  flowing  bowl. 
To  hear  the  mirthful  song,  and  cast  aside 
The  weight  of  work-day  care  : — they  meet 

to  speak 
Of  wrongs  and  sorrows,  and  to  whisper 

thoughts 
They  dare  not  breathe  aloud. 
Pro.   {/rotn  the  background).    Ay,    it  is 

well 
So  to  relieve  th'  o'erburdened  heart,  which 

pants 
Beneath  its  weight  of  wrongs ;  but  better  far 
In  silence  to  avenge  them. 

An  old  Peas.  What  deep  voice 
Came  with  that  starthng  tone  ? 

First  Peas.  It  was  our  guest's, 
The  stranger  pilgrim,  who  hath  sojourned 

here 
Since  yester-mom.  Good  neighbours,  mark 

him  well  ; 
He  hath  a  stately  bearing,  and  an  eye 
Whose  glance  looks  through   the  heart. 

His  mien  accords 
111  with  such  vestments.      How  he  folds 

around  him 
His  pilgrim-cloak,  e'en  as  it  were  a  robe 
Of  knightly  ermine  !     That  commanding 

step 
Should  have  been  used  in  courts  and  camps 

to  move. 
Mark  him  ! 

Old  Peas.  Nay,  rather,  mark  him  not  : 

the  times 
Are   fearful,   and   they  teach   the  boldest 

hearts 
A  cautious  lesson.     What  should  bring  him 

here? 
A  Youth.  He  spoke  of  vengeance  I 
Old  Peas.  Peace  1  we  are  beset 
By  snares  on  every  side,  and  we  must  learn 
In  silence  and  in  patience  to  endure. 
Talk  not  of  vengeance,   for  the  word  is 

death. 


Pro.  {coming  forward  indignantly).  The 

word  is  death  I     And  what  hath  life 

for  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus  ?  thou 

abject  thing  I 
Whose  very  soul  is  moulded  to  the  yoke. 
And  stamped  with  servitude.     What  I  is  it 

life, 
Thus  at  a  breeze  to  start,  to  school  thy  voice 
Into  low  fearful  whispers,  and  to  cast 
Pale  jealous  looks  around  thee,  lest,  e'en 

then. 
Strangers  should  catch  its  echo? — Is  there 

aught 
In  this  so  precious,  that  thy  furrowed  cheek 
Is  blanched  with   terror    at  the  passing 

thought 
Of  hazarding  some  few  and  evil  days. 
Which  drag  thus  poorly  on  ? 

Some  of  the  Peas.  Away,  away ! 
Leave  us,  for  there  is  danger  in  thy  presence. 
Pro.  Why,  what  is  danger? — Are  there 

deeper  ills 
Than  those  ye  bear  thus  calmly  ?    Ye  have 

drained 
The  cup  of  bitterness,  till  nought  remains 
1  o  fear  or  shrink  from — therefore,  be  ye 

strong  ! 
Power  dwelleth  with  despair. — Why  start 

ye  thus 
At  words  which  are  but  echoes   of  the 

thoughts 
Locked  in  your  secret  souls  ? — Full  well  I 

know,  [nursed 

I'here  is  not  one  amongst  you,  but  hath 
Some  proud  indignant  feeling,  which  doth 

make 
One  conflict  of  his  life.    I  know  thy  wrongs, 
And  thine— and  thine,— but  if  within  your 

breasts 
There  is  no  chord  that  vibrates  to  my  voice, 
Then  fare  ye  well, 

A  Youth  {coming forward).    No,  no !  say 

on,  say  on  !  [here, 

There  are  still  free  and  fiery  hearts  e'en 
That  kindle  at  thy  words. 

Peas.  If  that  indeed 
Thou  hast  a  hope  to  give  us. 

Pro.  There  is  hope 
For  all  who  suffer  vdth  indignant  thoughts 
Which  work  in  silent  strength.     What  ! 

think  ye  Heaven 
O'erlooks  th'  oppressor,  if  he  bear  awhile 
His  crested  head  on  high?— I  tell  you,  no  I 
Th'  avenger  will  not  sleep.     It  was  an  hour 
Of  triumph  to  the  conqueror,  when  our  king, 
Our  young  brave  Conradin,   in  life's  fail 

mom, 
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On  the  red  scaffold  died.     Yet  not  the  less 

Is  justice  tl ironed  above ;  and  her  good  time 

Comes  rushing  on  in  storms :  that  royal 
blood 

Hath  lifted  an  accusing  voice  from  earth, 

And  hath  been  heard.     The  traces  of  the 
past 

Fade  in  man's  heart,  but  ne'er  doth  Heaven 
forget. 
Peas.  Had  we  but  arms  and  leaders,  we 
are  men 

Who  might  earn  vengeance  yet ;  but  want- 
ing these, 

What  v/ouldst  thou  have  us  do  ? 
Peas.  Be  vigilant ; 

And  when  the  signal  wakes  the  land,  arise  ! 

The  peasant's  arm  is  strong,   and   there 
shall  be 

A  rich  and  noble  harvest.     Fare  ye  well. 
[Exif  Procida. 
First  Peas.  This  man  should  be  a  pro- 
phet :  how  he  seemed 

To  read  our  hearts  with  his  dark  searching 
glance 

And  aspect  of  command  !   And  yet  his  garb 

Is  mean  as  ours. 
Second  Peas.  Speak  low  ;    I  know  him 
well. 

At  first  his  voice  disturbed  me  like  a  dream 

Of  other  days  ;  but  I  remember  now 

His  form,  seen  oft  when  in  my  youth  I 
served 

Beneath  the  banners  of  our  kings.     'Tis  he 

Who  hath  been  exiled  and  proscribed  so 
long, 

The  Count  di  Procida. 

Peas.  And  is  this  he  ?  [steps 

Then  Heaven  protect  him  !  for  around  his 

Will  many  snares  be  set. 
First  Peas.  He  comes  not  thus 

But  with  some  mighty  purpose  ;  doubt  it 
not : 

Perchance  to  bring  us  freedom.    He  is  one 

Whose  faith,  through  many  a  trial,  hath 
been  proved 

True  to  our  native  princes.     But  away  1 

The  noon-tide  heat  is  past,  and  from  the 
beas 

Light  gales  are  wandering  through  the  vine- 
yards I  now 

We  may  resume  our  toil. 

IFxeunt  Peasants. 

Scene  ll.—  T/ie  Terrace  of  a  Castle. 

ErIBERT.         VlTTORIA. 

Vit.  Have  I  not  told  thee  that  I  bear  a 
heart 


Blighted  and  cold? — Th'  tifoctions  cf  my 

youth 
Lie  slumbering  in  the  grave  ;  their  fount  is 

closed, 
And  all  the  soft  and  playful  tenderness 
Which  hath  its  home  in  woman's  breast, 

ere  yet 
Deep  wrongs  have  seared  it ;  all  is  fled 

from  mine. 
Urge  me  no  more. 

Erib.  O  lady  1  doth  the  flower 
That  sleeps  entombed   through  the  long 

wintry  storms 
Unfold  its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  spring  ; 
And  shall  not  woman's  heart,   from  chill 

despair. 
Wake  at  love's  voice  ? 

Vit.  Love  ! — make  love's  name  thy  spell, 
And  I  am  strong  ! — the  very  word  calls  up 
From   the  dark  past,  thoughts,  feelings, 

powers,  arrayed 
In  arms  against  thee  1 — Know'st  thou  luJiom 

I  loved, 
WTiile  my  soul's  dwelling-place  was  still  on 

earth  ? 
One  who  was  bom  for  empire,  and  endowed 
With  such  high  gifts  of  princely  majesty 
As  bowed  all  hearts  before  him  ! — Was  ht 

not 
Brave,  royal,  beautiful  ? — And  such  he  died ; 
He    died  ! — hast    thou    forgotten  ?  —  And 

thou'rt  here. 
Thou  meet'st  my  glance  with  eyes  which 

coldly  looked, — 
Coldly ! — nay,  rather  with  triumphant  gaze, 
Upon  his  murder  ! — Desolate  as  I  am, 
Yet  in  the  mien  of  thine  affianced  bride. 
Oh,  my  lost  Conradin  !  there  should  be  still 
Somewhat  of  loftiness,  which  might  o'erawe 
The  hearts  of  thine  assassins. 

Erib.  Haughty  dame  1 
If  thy  proud  heart  to  tenderness  be  closed, 
Know,  danger  is  around  thee  :  thou  hasl 

foes 
That  seek  thy  ruin,  and  my  power  alone 
Can  shield  thee  from  their  arts. 

Vit.  Proven9al,  tell 
Thy  tale  of  danger  to  some  happy  heart. 
Which  hath  its  Uttle  world  of  loved  ones 

round. 
For  whom  to  tremble  ;  and  its  tranquil  joys 
That  make  earth  Paradise.   I  standalone; — 
They  that  are  blest  may  fear. 

Erib.  Is  there  not  one 
Who   ne'er    commands    in    vain?— proud 

lady,  bend 
Thy  spirit  to  thy  fate  ;  for  know  that  he 
Whose  car  of  triumph  in  its  earthquake  path 
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O'er  the  bowed  neck  of  prostrate  Sicily, 
Hath  borne  him  to  dominion ;  he,  my  king, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  decrees  thy  hand  the  boon 
My  deeds  have  well  deserved ;  and  who  hath 

power 
Against  his  mandates  ? 

Vii.  Viceroy,  tell  thy  lord, 
That  e'en  where  chains  he  heaviest  on  the 

land, 
Souls  may  not  all  be  fettered.    Oft,  ere  now, 
Conquerors  have  rocked  the  earth,  yet  failed 

to  tame 
Unto  their  purposes  that  restless  fire 
Inhabiting  man's  breast.     A  spark  bursts 

forth. 
And  so  they  perish  ! — 'tis  the  fate  of  those 
VVhosportwith  hghtning — andit  maybehis. 
Tell  him  I  fear  him  not,  and  thus  am  free. 
£rii>.  'Tis  well.     Then  nen'e  that  lofty 
heart  to  bear 
The  wTath  which  is  not  powerless.  Yet  again 
Bethink  thee,  lady ! — Love  may  change — 

hatk  changed 
To  vigilant  hatred  oft,  whose  sleepless  eye 
Still  finds  what  most  it  seeks  for.     Fare 

thee  well. — 
Look  to  it  yet ! — To-morrow  I  return. 

[Exit  Eribert. 
t^zi.  To-morrow  ! — Some  ere  now  have 
slept,  and  dreamt 
Of  morrows  which  ne'er  dawned — or  ne'er 

for  them  ; 
So  silently  their  deep  and  still  repose 
Hath  melted  into  death  ! — Are  there  not 

balms 
In  nature's  boundless  realm,  to  pour  out 

sleep 
Like  this,  on   me  ? — Yet  should  my  spirit 

still 
Endure  its  earthly  bonds,  till  it  could  bear 
To  his  a  glorious  tale  of  his  own  isle. 
Free  and  avenged. — TAou  should 'st  be  now 

at  work. 
In  wrath,  my  native  Etna  !  who  dost  lift 
Thy  spiry  pillar  of  dark  smoke  so  high, 
"ITirough  the  red  heaven  of  sunset — sleep'st 

thou  still, 
<Vith  all  thy  founts  of  fire,  while  spoilers 

tread 
The  glowing  vales  beneath  ? 

(Procida  enters,  disguised.) 

Ha  I  who  art  thou, 
Unbidden  guest,  that  with  so  mute  a  step 
Doth  steal  upon  me  ? 

Pro.  One  o'er  whom  hath  passed 
All  that  can  change  man's  aspect  ! — Yet  not 
long 


Shalt  thou  find  safety  in  forget  fulness. — 
I  am  he  to  breathe  whose  name  is  perilous. 
Unless  thy  wealth  could  bribe  the  winds  to 

silence. — 
Knowest  thou  this,  lady  ? 

[He  shows  a  ring. 
Vit.  Righteous  Heaven  !  the  Pledge 
Amidst  his  people  from  the  scaffold  thrown 
By  him  who  perished,  and  whose   kingly 

blood 
E'en  yet  is   imatoned. — My   heart    beats 

high— 
Oh,  welcome,  welcome !  thou  art  Procida. 
Th'  Avenger,  the  Deliverer  1 

Pro.  Call  me  so  [tell 

When  my  great  task  is  done.     Yet  who  can 
If  the  retiuned  be    welcome  ?  —  Many  a 

heart 
Is  chpjiged  since  last  we  met. 
Vit.  Why  dost  thou  gaze, 
Wiih  such  a  still  and  solemn  earnestness, 
Upon  my  altered  mien? 
Pro.  That  I  may  read 
If  to  the  widowed  love  of  Conradin, 
Or  the  proud  Eribert 's  triumphant  bride, 
I  now  entrust  my  fate. 
Vit.  Thou,  Procida ! 
That  thou  shouldst  wrong  me  thus  I — Pro 

long  thy  gaze 
Till  it  hath  found  an  answer. 

Pro.  'Tis  enough. 
I  find  it  in  thy  cheek,  whose  rapid  change 
Is  from  death's  hue  to  fever's  ;  in  the  wdld 
Unsettled  brightness  of  thy  proud  dark  eye 
And  in  thy  wasted  form.     Ay,  'tis  a  deep 
And  solemn  joy,  thus  in  thy  looks  to  trace. 
Instead  of  youth's  gay  bloom,  the  characters 
Of  noble  suffering  ; — on  thy  brow  the  same 
Commanding  spirit  holds  its  native  state 
WTiich  could  not  stoop  to  vileness.   Yet  the 

voice 
Of  Fame  hath  told  afar  that  thou  shouldst 

wed 
This  tyrant,  Eribert. 

Vit.  And  told  it  not 
A  tale  of  insolent  love  repelled  with  scorn 
Of  stem  commands  and  fearful  menaces 
Met  with  indignant  courage? — Procida  ! 
It  was  but  now  that  haughtily  I  braved 
His  sovereign's  mandate,  which  decrees  mj 

hand. 
With  its  fair  appanage  of  wide  domains 
And  wealthy  vassals,  a  most  fitting  boon. 
To  recompense  his  crimes. — I  smiled — ay, 

smiled — 
In  proud  security  !  for  the  high  of  heart 
Have  still  a  pathway  to  escape  disgrace. 
Though  it  be  dark  and  lone. 
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Fro.  Thou  shalt  not  need 
To  tread  its  shadowy  mazes.     Trust  my 

words : 
I  tell  thee  that  a  spirit  is  abroad 
Which  will   not  slumber  till  its  path  be 

traced 
By  deeds  of  fearful  fame,     Vittoria,  live  ! 
It  is  most  meet  that  thou  shouldst  live  to 

see 
The  mighty  expiation  ;  for  thy  heart 
{Forgave  me  that  I  wronged  its  faith)  bath 

nursed 
A  high,  majestic  grief,  whose  seal  is  set 
Deep  on  thy  marble  brow. 

Vtt.  Then  thou  canst  tell 
By  gazing  on  the  withered  rose,  that  there 
Time,   or  the  blight,   hath  worked  ! — Ay, 

this  is  in 
Thy  vision's   scope ;   but  oh  !   the  things 

unseen, 
Untold,  undreamt  of,  which  like  shadows 

pass 
Hourly  o'er  that  mysterious  world,  a  mind 
lb  ruin  struck  by  grief ! — Yet  doth  my  soul. 
Far,  'midst  its  darkness,  nurse  one  soaring 

hope, 
Wherein  is  bright  vitality. — 'Tis  to  see 
His  blood  avenged,  and  his  fair  heritage, 
My  beautiful  native  land,  in  glory  risen, 
I^ike  a  warrior  from  his  slumbers  ! 

Pro.  Hear'st  thou  not 
With  what  a  deep  and  ominous  moan  the 

voice  [be  soon 

Of  our  great  mountain  swells? — There  will 
A  fearful  burst  ! — Vittoria  !  brood  no  more 
In  silence  o'er  thy  sorrows,  but  go  forth 
Amidst  thy  vassals  (yet  be  secret  still), 
And  let  thy  breath  give  nurture  to  the  spark 
Thou'lt  find  already  kindled.     I  move  on 
In  shadow,  yet  awakening  in  my  path 
That  which  shall  startle  nations.    Fare  thee 

well. 
Vit.  When  shall  we  meet  again? — Are 

we  not  those 
Whom  most  he  loved  on  earth,  and  think'st 

thou  not 
Thai  love  e'en  yet  shall  bring  his  spirit  near 
While  thus  we  hold  communion? 

Pro.  Yes,  I  feel 
Its  breathing  influence  whilst   I  look  on 

thee, 
Who  wert  its  light  in  life.     Yet  will  we  not 
Make  womanish  tears  our  offering  on  his 

tomb  ; 
He   shall    have   nobler   tribute  I — I    must 

hence, 
But  thou  shalt  soon  hear  more.    Await  the 

time.  \^Excunt  separately. 


Scene  III. — The  Sea-snort. 

Raimond  di  Procida.      Constance, 

Con.  There  is  a  shadow  far  within  youi 
eye, 
Which  hath  of  late  been  deepening.     You 

were  wont 
Upon  the  clearness  of  your  open  brow 
To  wear  a  brighter  spirit,  shedding  round 
Joy,  like  our  southern  sun.     It  is  not  well, 
If  some  dark  thought   be  gathering  o'er 

your  soul. 
To  hide  it  from  affection.     Why  is  this. 
My  Raimond,  why  is  this  ? 

Rai.  Oh  1  from  the  dreams 
Of  youth,  sweet  Constance,  hath  not  man 

hood  still 
A    wide    and    stormy    walcening  ? — They 

depart ; 
Light  after  light,  our  glorious  visions  fade, 
i  The  vaguely  beautiful !  till  earth,  unveiled, 
\  Lies  pale  around  ;  and  life's  realities 
I  Press  on  the  soul,    from    its  unfathomed 
depth 
Rousing    the    fiery    feelings,    and    proud 
!  thoughts, 

1  In   all   their  fearful   strength  ! — 'Tis  ever 

thus, 
,  And  doubly  so  with  me  ;  for  I  awoke 
1  With  high  aspirings,  making  it  a  curse 
j  To  "breathe  where  noble  minds  are  bowed, 

as  here. 
'  To  breathe  ! — it  is  not  breath  I 

Con.   I  know  thy  grief, —  • 

And  is't  not  mine  ? — for  those  devoted  men 
Doomed  with  their  hfe  to  expiate  some 
'  wild  word, 

,  Bom  of  the  social  hour.    Oh  1  I  have  knelt 
E'en  at   my  brother's    feet,  with  fruitless 
j         tears, 

I  Imploring  him  to  spare.    His  heart  is  shut 
j  Against  my  voice  ;  yet  will  I  not  forsake 
The  cause  of  mercy. 
j      Pai.  Waste  not  thou  thy  prayers, 
Oh,  gentle  love,  for  them.     There  is  little 

need 
For  Pity,  though  the  galling  chain  be  worn 
By  some  few  slaves  the  less.     Let  them 

depart  ! 
There  is  a  world  beyond  th'  oppressor's 

reach , 
And  thither  lies  their  way. 

Con,  Alas  I  I  see 

That  some  new  wrong  hath  pierced  you  to 

the  soul,  [words, 

Pat.  Pardon,  beloved  Constance,  if  my 

From  feelings  hourly  stung,  have  caught. 

perchance, 
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A  tone  of  bitterness. — Oh  !  when  thine  eyes, 
With  their  sweet  eloquent  thoughtfulness, 

are  fixed 
Thus  tenderly  on  mine,  I  should  forget 
All  else  in  their  soft  beams  !  and  yet  I  came 
To  tell  thee — 

Con.  What?     What  wouldst  thou  say? 

O  speak  ! — 
Thou  wouldst  not  leave  me  ! 
J^at.  I  have  cast  a  cloud, 
The  shadow  of  dark  thoughts  and  ruined 

fortunes. 
O'er  thy  bright  spirit.     Haply,  were  I  gone. 
Thou  wouldst  resume  thyself,   and  dwell 

once  more 
In  the  clear  sunny  light  of  youth  and  joy, 
E'en  as  before  we  met — before  we  loved  i 
Con.  This  is  but  mockery. — Well  thou 

know'st  thy  love 
Hath  given  me  nobler  being  ;  made  my 

heart 
A  home  for  all  the  deep  sublimities 
Of  strong    affection  ;    and    I   would   not 

change  [source, 

Th'  exalted  life  I  draw  from  that  pure 
With  all  its  chequered  hues  of  hope  and  fear, 
Even  for  the  brightest  calm.     Thou  most 

unkind  ! 
Have  I  deserved  this  ? 

J^ai.  Oh  !  thou  hast  deserved 
A  love  less  fatal  to  thy  peace  than  mine. 
Think  not  'tis  mockery  ! — But  I  cannot  rest 
To  be  the  scorned  and  trampled  thing  I  am 
In  this  degraded  land.     Its  very  skies, 
That  smile  as  if  but  festivals  were  held 
Beneath  their  cloudless  azure,  weigh  me 

down 
With  a  dull  sense  of  bondage,  and  I  pine 
For  freedom's  chartered  air.     I  would  go 

forth 
To  seek  my  noble  father  ;  he  hath  been 
Too  long  a  lonely  exile,  and  his  name 
Seems  fading  in  the  dim  obscurity 
Which  gathers  round  my  fortunes. 

Con.  Must  we  part  ? 
And  is  it  come  tothis  ? — Oh  !  I  have  still 
Deemed  it  enough  of  joy  with  t/tee  to  share 
E'en  grief  itself — and  now— but  this  is  vain  ; 
Alas  !  too  deep,  too  fond,  is  woman's  love, 
Too  full  of  hope,  she  casts  on  troubled  waves 
The  treasures  of  her  soul  ! 

I^ai.  Oh,  speak  not  thus  ! 
Thy  gentle  and  desponding  tones  fall  cold 
Upon  my  inmost  heart. — I  leave  thee  but 
To  be  more  worthy  of  a  love  like  thine, 
For  I  have  dreamt  of  fame  I — A  few  shon 

years, 
And  wc  may  yet  be  blest. 


Con.  A  few  short  years  ! 
Less  time  may  well  suffice  for  death  and  fate 
To  work  all  change  on  earth  ! — To  break 

the  ties 
Which  early  love  had  formed  ;  and  to  bow 

down 
Th'  elastic  spirit,  and  to  blight  each  flower 
Strewn   in   life's  crowded  path  !—  But   be 

it  so  ! 
Be  it  enough  to  know  that  happiness 
Meets  thee  on  other  shores. 

J^ai.  Where'er  I  roam 
Thou  shalt  be  with  my  soul ! — Thy  soft  low 

voice 
Shall  rise  upon  remembrance,  like  a  strain 
Of  music  heard  in  boyhood,  bringing  back 
Life's  morning  freshness. — Oh  !  that  there 

should  be 
Things,    which   we  love  with   such   deep 

tenderness, 
But,  through  that  love,  to  learn  how  much 

of  woe 
Dwells  in  one  hour  Uke  this  ! — Yet  weep 

thou  not !  [love, 

We  shall  meet  soon  ;  and  many  days,  dear 
Ere  I  depart. 

Con.  Then  there's  a  respite  still. 
Days  !— not  a  day  but  in  its  course  ma\ 

bring 
Some  strange  vicissitude  to  turn  aside 
Th'  impending  blow  we  shrink  from.    Fara 

thee  well. 

{Returni}to.) 

Oh,  Raimond  !  this  is  not  our  last  farewell  ? 
Thou  wouldst  not  so  deceive  me  ? 

Rat.  Doubt  me  not, 
Gentlest  and  best  beloved  !  we  meet  again. 
\_Exit  Constance. 
Rai.  [after  a  pause).  When  shall  I  breathe 

in  freedom,  and  give  scope 
To  those  untameable  and  burning  thoughts, 
And  restless  aspirations,  which  consume 
My  heart  i'  th'  land  of   bondage? — Oh! 
j         with  you. 

Ye  everlasting  images  of  power 
I  And  of  infinity  !  thou  blue-rolling  deep, 
j  And  you,  ye  stars  !  whose  beams  are  cha- 
racters 
,  WTierewith  the  oracles  of  fate  are  traced  ; 
I  With  you  my  soul  finds  room,  and  casts 
!         aside 

i  The  weight  that  doth  oppress  her, — But 
I         my  thoughts 
I  Are  wandering  far  ;  there  should  be  one  to 

share 
I  This  awful  and  majestic  solitude 
1  Of  5;ea  and  heaven  with  me. 
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(Procida  enters,  unobserved.) 

It  is  the  hour 
He  named,  and  yet  he  comes  not 
Pro.  {coming forward).   He  is  here. 
Rai.    Now,    thou   mysterious  stranger, 
thou,  whose  glance 
Doth  fix  itself  on  memory,  and  pursue 
Thought,   like  a  spirit,  haunting  its  lone 

hours  ; 
Reveal  thyself ;  what  art  thou  ? 

Pro.  One,  wliose  life 
Has  been  a  troubled  stream,  and  made  its 

way 
Through  rocks  and  darkness,  and  a  thou- 
sand storms. 
With  still   a   mighty  aim. — But   now  the 

shades 
Of  eve  are  gathering  round  me,  and  I  come 
To  this,  my  native  land,  that  I  may  rest 
Beneath  its  vines  in  peace. 

Rai.  Seek'st  thou  for  peace  ? 
This  is  no  land  of  peace  ;  unless  that  deep 
/\nd   voiceless  terror,    which  doth    freeze 

men's  thoughts 
Back  to  their  source,  and  mantle  its  pale 

mien 
With  a  dull  hollow  semblance  of  repose, 
May  so  be  called. 

Pro.  There  are  such  calms  full  oft 
Preceding  earthquakes.  But  I  have  not  been 
So  vainly  schooled  by  fortune,  and  inured 
To  shape  my  course  on  peril's  dizzy  brink, 
That  it  should  irk  my  spirit  to  put  on 
Such  guise  of  hushed  submissiveness  as  best 
May  suit  the  troubled  aspect  of  the  times. 
Rai.    Why,    then,    thou    art   welcome, 
stranger  !  to  the  land 
Where  most  disguise  is  needful. — He  were 

bold 
Who  now  should  wear  his  thoughts  ujxjn 

his  brow 
Beneath  Sicilian  skies.     The  brother's  eye 
Doth  search  distrustfully  the  brother's  face  ; 
And  friends   whose  undivided  lives   have 

drawn 
From   the  same   past   their  long   remem- 
brances, 
Now  meet  in  terror,  or  no  more  ;  lest  hearts 
Full  to  o'erflowing,  in  their  social  hour. 
Should  pour  out  some  rash  word,  which 

roving  winds 
Might  whisper  to  our  conquerors. — This 

it  is 
To  wear  a  foreign  yoke. 

Pro.   It  matters  not 
To  him  who  holds  the  mastery  o'er  his  spirit, 
A>nd  can  suppress  its  workings,    till  en- 
diirancf 


Becomes  as  nature.     We  can  tame  oui' 

selves 
To  all  extremes,  and  there  is  that  in  life 
To  which  we  cling  with  most   tenacious 

grasp, 
Even  when  its  lofty  claims  are  all  reduced 
To  the  poor  common  privilege  of  breath- 
ing.— 
Why  dost  thou  turn  away  ? 

Rai.  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
I  deemed  thee,  by  th'  ascendant  soul  which 

lived. 
And  made  its  throne  on  thy  commanding 

brow. 
One  of  a  sovereign  nature,  which  would 

scorn 
So  to  abase  its  high  capacities 
For  aught  on  eaith. — But  thou  art  like  the 

rest. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
Pro.  I  would  counsel  thee. 
Thou  must  do  that  which  men — ay,  valiant 

men — 
Hourly  submit  to  do  ;  in  the  proud  court, 
And  in  the  stately  camp,  and  at  the  board 
Of  midnight  revellers,  whose  flushed  mirth 

is  all 
A  strife,  won  hardly. — Where  is  he  whose 

heart 
Lies  bare,  through  all  its  foldings,  to  the 

gaze 
Of  mortal  eye? — If  vengeance  wait  the  foe, 
Or  fate  th'  oppressor,  'tis  in  depths  con- 
cealed 
Beneath  a  smihng  surface. — Youth  !  I  say, 
Keep  thy  soul  down  ! — Put  on  a  mask  ! — 

'tis  v/orn 
Alike  by  power  and  weakness,  and  the 

smooth 
And  specious  intercourse  cf  hfe  requires 
Its  aid  in  every  scene. 

Rai.  Away,  dissembler  1 
Li''o  hath  its  high  and  its  ignoble  tasks, 
FiUed  to  every  nature.     VVill  the  free 
And  royal  eagle  stoop  to  learn  the  arts 
By  which  the  serpent  wins  his  spell-bound 

prey? 
It  is  because  I  will  not  clothe  myself 
In  a  vile  garb  of  coward  semblances, 
That  now,  e'en  now,  I  struggle  with  my 

heart. 
To  bid  what  most  I  love  a  long  farewell. 
And  seek  my  country  on  some  distant  shore 
Where  such  things  are  unknown  ! 

Pro.  [exultingly).  Why,  this  is  joy  1 
After  long  conflict  with   the  doubts  and 

fears. 
And  the  yoox  subtleties  oi  i::eaner  minds. 
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To  meet  a  spirit  whose  bold  elastic  wing 
Oppression    hath     not     cnished, — High- 
hearted youth  ! 
Thy  father,  shoiild  his  footsteps  e'er  again 
Visit  these  shores — 

/?ai.  My  father  !  what  of  him  ? 
Speak  I  was  he  known  to  thee  ? 

Pro.  In  distant  lands 
With  him  I've  traversed  many  a  wild,  and 

looked 
On  many  a  danger  ;   and  the  thought  that 

thou 
Wert  smihng  then  in  peace,  a  happy  boy, 
Oft  through  the  storm  hath  cheered  him. 

J^az.  Dost  thou  deem 
That  still  he  lives  ? — Oh  !  if  it  be  in  chains, 
In  woe,  in  poverty's  obscurest  cell, 
Say  but  he  hves — and  I  will  track  his  steps 
E'en  to  the  earth's  verge  ! 

Fro.  It  maybe  that  he  lives  ; 
Though  long  his  name  hath  ceased  to  be  a 

word 
Famihar  in  man's  dwellings.    But  its  sound 
Mayyet  be  heard ! — Raimond  di  Procida, — 
Rememberest  thou  thy  father  ? 

J?ai.  From  my  mind 
His  form  hath  faded  long,  for  years  have 

passed 
Since  he  went  forth  to  exile  :    but  a  vague, 
Yet  powerful,  image  of  deep  majesty, 
Still  dimly  gathering  round  each  thought 

of  him, 
Doth  claim  instinctive  reverence  ;   and  my 

love 
For  his  inspiring  name  hath  long  become 
Part  of  my  being 

Fro.  Raimond  !  doth  no  voice 
Speak  to  thy  soul,  and  tell  thee  whose  the 

arms 
That  would  enfold  thee  now  ? — My  son  : 

my  son ! 
Fai.    Father  !— O    God  ! — ray     father  ! 

Now  I  know 
V\'hy  my  heart  woke  before  thee  ! 

Fro.  Oh  !  this  hour 
Makes  hope  reality  ;  for  thou  art  all 
My  dreams  had  pictured  thee  1 

Fat.  Yet  why  so  long. 
Even  as  a  stranger,  hast  thou  crossed  my 

paths, 
One  nameless  and  unknown? — and  yet  I 

felt 
liach  pulse  within  me  thrilling  to  thy  voice. 
Pro.  Because  I  would  not  Unk  thy  fate 

with  mine, 
Till  I  could  hail  the  day-spring  of  that  hope 
Which  now  is  gathering  round  us. — Listen, 

youth! 


Tkoa   hasT    told    m(  of    a  subdued,    and 

scorned, 
And  trampled    land,    whose   very  soul   is 

bowed 
And  fashioned  to  her  chains  : — but  /  tell 

iAee 
Of  a  most  generous  and  devoted  land, 
A  land  of  kindhng  energies  ;  a  land 
Of  glorious  recollections  ! — proudly  true 
To  the  high  memory  of  her  ancient  kings, 
And  rising,  in  majestic  scorn,  to  cast 
Her  alien  bondage  off ! 
Fat.  And  where  is  this? 
Pro.  Here,   in   our   isle,   our  own    fair 

Sicily  ! 
Her  spirit  is  awake,  and  moving  on, 
In  its  deep  silence,  mightier,  to  regain 
Her  place  amongst  the  nations  ;   and  the 

hour 
Of  that  tremendous  effort  is  at  hand. 
Fai.  Can    it    be    thus  indeed?— Thou 

pourest  new  life 
Through  all  my  burning  veins  ! — T   am  as 

one 
Awakening  from  a  chill  and  death-like  sleep 
To  the  full  glorious  day. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  hear  more  ! 
Thou  shalt   hear  things   which   would,— 

which  will  arouse 
The  proud,  free  spirits  of  our  ancestors 
E'en  from  their  marble  rest.     Yet  mark  me 

well  ! 
Be  secret ! — for  along  my  destined  path 
I  yet  must  darkly  move. — Now,  follow  me; 
And  join  a  band  of  men  in  whose  high 

hearts 
There  lies  a  nation's  strength. 

Fai,  My  noble  father  ! 
Thy  words  have  given  me  all  for  which  I 

pined — 
An   aim,   a  hope,    a  purpose  ! — And  the 

blood 
Doth  rush  in  warmer  currents  through  my 

veins, 
As  a  bright  fountain  from  its  icy  bonds 
By  the  quick  sun-stroke  freed. 

Pro.  Ay,  this  is  well ! 
Such  natures  burst  men's  chains  ! — Now. 

follow  me.  [Exeuni. 


ACT  THE  SECOND. 
Scene  I. — Apartment  in  a  Palace. 
Eribert.    Constance. 
Con.  Will  you  not  hear  me  ? — Oh  !    that 
they  who  need 
Hourly  forgiveness,  they  who  do  but  live 
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While  Mercy's  voice,  beyond   th'   eternal  ' 

stars, 
Wins  the  great  Judge  to  listen,  should  be 

thus, 
In  their  vain  exercise  of  pageant  power, 
Hard  and  relentless  ! — Gentle  brother,  yet  '; 
Tis  in  your  choice  to  imitate  that  Heaven   I 
Whose  noblest  joy  is  pardon. 

Eri.  'Tis  too  late . 
You  have  a  soft  and  moving  voice,  which 

pleads 
With  eloquent  melody — but  they  must  die. 
Con.  What,  die ! — for  words  ?  for  breath, 

which  leaves  no  trace 
To  sully  the  pure  air,  wherewith  it  blends, 
And  is,  being  uttered,  gone  ? — Why,  'twere 

enough 
For  such  a  venial  fault,  to  be  deprived 
One  little  day  of  man's  free  heritage, 
Heaven's  warm  and  sunny  light ! — Oh  !  if 

you  deem 
That  evil  harbours  in  their  souls,  at  least 
Delay  the  stroke,  till  guilt,  made  manifest, 
Shall  bid  stem  Justice  wake. 

Eri.  I  am  not  one 
Of  those  weak  spirits,  that  timorously  keep 

watch 
For  fair  occasions,  thence  to  borrow  hues 
Of  virtue  for  their  deeds.     My  school  hath 

been 
Where  power  sits  crowned  and  armed. — 

And,  mark  me,  sister  ! 
To  a  distrustful  nature  it  might  seem 
Strange  that  your  lips  thus  earnestly  should 

plead 
For  these  Sicilian  rebels.     O'er  my  being 
Suspicion  holds  no  power. — And  yet  take 

note. — 
I  have  said,  and  they  must  die. 
Con.   Have  you  no  fear  ? 
Eri.  Of  what  ? — that  heaven  should  fall? 
Con.   No  1— but  that  earth 
Should  arm  in  madness. — Brother  I  I  have 

seen 
Dark  eyes  bent  on  you,   e'en   'midst  festal 

throngs,  [glance. 

With    siicl)    deep   hatred   settled  in  their 
My  heart  hath  died  within  me. 

Eri.  Am  I  then 
lb  pause,  and  doubt,  and  shrink,  because 

a  girl, 
A  dreaming  girl,  hath  trembled  at  a  look? 
Con.  Oh  I  looks  are  no  illusions,   when 

the  soul, 
Which  may  not  speak  in  words,  can  find 

no  way 
But  theirs  to  liberty  1— Have  not  these  mt-n 
Brave  ions  or  noble  brothers  ? 


Eri.  Yes  !  whose  najnt 
It  rests  with  me  to  make  a  word  of  fear, 
A  .f.ound  forbidden  'midst  the  hauntsof  m.en 
Con .  But  not  forgotten  ! — Ah  I  beware. 

beware  ! — 
Nay,  look  not  sternly  on  me. — There  is  one 
Of  that  devoted  band,  who  yet  will  need 
Years  to  be  ripe  for  death.     He  is  a  youth, 
A  very  boy,  on  whose  unshaded  cheek 
The  spring-time  glow  is  lingering.     'Twas 

but  now 
His  mother  left  me,  with  a  timid  hope 
Just  dawning  in  her  breast  ;  and  I — I  dared 
To  foster  its  faint  spark. — You  smile? — 

Oh  !  then 
He  will  be  saved  ! 

Eri.  Nay,  I  but  smiled  to  think 
What  a  fond  fool  is  hope  I — She  may  be 

taught 
To  deem  that  the  great  sun  vrill  change  his 

course 
To  work  her  pleasure;    or  the  tomb  give 

back 
Its   inmates  to   her  arms. —  In  sooth,  'tis 

strange  I 
Yet,  with  your  pitying  heart,  you  should  not 

thus 
Have  mocked  the  boy's  sad   mother. — 1 

have  said 
You  should  not  thiis  have  mocked  her  ! — 

Now,  farewell.  \^Exit  Eribert. 

Con.  Oh,  brother!  hard  of  heart! — for 

deeds  like  these 
There  must  be  fearful  chastening,  if  on  high 
Justice  doth  hold  her  state. — And  I  must  tell 
Yon  desolate  mother  that  her  fair  young  son 
Is  thus  to  perish  ! — Haply  the  dread  tale 
May  slay  A^r  too; — for  Heaven  is  merciful. — 
'Twill  be  a  bitter  task  ! 

l^Exit  Constance. 

Scene   II. — A  ruined  Tower,    surrounded 
by   Woods. 

PROCIDA.      VlTTORIA. 

Pro    Thy  vassals  are  prepared,  then  ? 
Vit.   Yes,  they  wait 
Thy  sjjmmons  to  their  task. 

Fro.   Keep  the  flame  bright, 
But  hidden,  till  its  hour.— Wouldst   thoo 

dare,  lady, 
To  join  our  councils  at  the  night's  mid- 
watch, 
In  the  lone  cavern  by  the  rock-hewn  cross? 
Vit.  What  should  I  shrink  from? 
Pro.  Oh  I  the  forest  patlis 
Are  dim  and  wild,  e'en  when  the  sunshine 
streams 
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rhrough  their  high  arches:  but  when  power- 
ful night 
Comes,  with  her  cloudy  phantoms,  and  her 

pale 
Uncertain    moonbeams,    and    the    hollow 

sounds 
Of  her  mysterious  winds ;  their  aspect  thsn 
Is  of  another  and  more  fearful  world  ; 
A  realm  of  indistinct  and  shadowy  forms, 
Wakening  strange   thoughts,    almost   too 

much  for  this. 
Our  frail  terrestrial  nature. 

FIL  Well  I  know 
All  this,  and  more.   Such  scenes  have  been 

th'  abodes 
Where  through  the  silence  of  my  soul  have 

passed 
Voices,  and  visions  from  the  sphere  of  those 
That  have  to  die  no  more  ! — Nay,  doubt  it 

not  1 
If  such  unearthly  intercourse  hath  e'er 
Been  granted  to  our  nature,  'tis  to  hearts 
Whose  love  is  with  the  dead.     They,  they 

alone, 
Unmaddened  could  sustain  the  fearful  joy 
And  glory  of  its  trances  ! — at  the  hour 
WTiich  makes  guilt  tremulous,  and  peoples 

earth 
And  air  with  infinite,  viewless  multitudes, 
I  will  be  with  thee,  Procida. 

Pro.  Thy  presence  [souls 

Will  kindle  nobler  thoughts,  and,  in  the 
Of  suffering  and  indignant  men,  arouse 
That  which  may  strengthen  our  majestic 

cause  [the  spot  ? 

With  yet  a  deeper  power. — Know'st  thou 

ya.    Full  well.      There  is  no  scene  so 

wild  and  lone 
In  these  dim  woods,  but  I  have  visited 
Its  tangled  shades. 
Pro.  At  midnight,  then,  we  meet. 

[Exii  Procida. 
ya.  Why  should  T  fear  ?— Thou  wilt  be 

with  me,  thou, 
Th'  immortal  dream  and  shadow  of  my  soul. 
Spirit  of  him  I  love  !  that  meet'st  me  still 
In  loneliness  and  silence  ;  in  the  noon 
Of  the  wild  night,  and  in  the  forest-depths. 
Known  but  to  me  ;   for  whom  thou  giv'st 

the  winds 
And  sighing  leaves  a  cadence  of  thy  voice. 
Till  my  heart  faints  with  that  o'erthrilling 

joyl— 
Thou  wilt  be  with  me  there,  and  lend  myhps 
Words,  fiery  words,  to  flush  dark  cheeks 

with  shame, 
That  thou  art  unavenged  I 

[£rii  ViTTOaiA. 


Scene  III. — A  Chapel,  with  a  Monument 
on  which  is  laid  a  Sword. — Moonlight. 

Procida.     Raimond.     Montalba. 

Mon.  And  know  you  not  my  story  ? 
Pro.  In  the  lands 
Where  I  have  been  a  wanderer,  your  deep 

wrongs 
Were  numbered  with  our  country's  ;   bul 

their  tale 
Came  only  in  faint  echoes  to  mine  ear. 
I  would  fain  hear  it  now. 

Mon.  Hark  !  while  you  spoke, 
There  was  a  voice-like  murmur  in  the  breeze, 
Which  even  hke  death  came  o'er  me : — 'twas 

a  night 
Like  this,  of  clouds  contending  with  the 

moon, 
A  night  of  sweeping  winds,  of  rustling  leaves, 
And  swift  wild  shadows  floating  o'er  the 

earth, 
Clothed  with  a  phantom-life  ;  when,  after 

years 
Of  battle  and  captivity,  I  spurred 
My   good   steed   homewards. — Oh  !    what 

lovely  dreams 
Rose  on  my  spirit  ! — There  were  tears  and 

smiles. 
But  all  of  joy  1 — And  there  were  bounding 

steps. 
And  clinging  arms,  whose  passionate  clasp 

of  love 
Doth  twine  so  fondly  round  the  warrior's 

neck. 
When  his  plumed  helm  is  doffed. — Hence, 

feeble  thoughts  ! — 
I  am  sterner  now,  yet  once  such  dreanu 

were  mine  ! 
Rai.  And  were  they  realized  ? 
Mon.  Youth  1  Ask  me  not, 
But  hsten  ! — I  drew  near  myown  fair  home  ; 
There  was  no  light  along  its  walls,  no  sound 
Of  bugle  pealing  from  the  watch-towers 

height 
At  my  approach,  although   my  trampling 

steed 
Made  the  earth  ring ;   yet  the  wide  gates 

were  thrown 
All  open. — Then  my  heart  misgave  me  first. 
And  on  the  threshold  of  my  silent  hall 
I  paused  a  moment,  and  the  wind  swept  by 
With  the  same  deep  and  dirge-hke  tone 

which  pierced 
My  soul  e'en  now. — I  called — mystruggling 

voice 
Gave  utterance  to  my  wife's,  my  children's, 

names  ;  [strength, 

They  answered   not — I  roMsed  my  faihng 
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And  wildly  rushed  within— and  they  were 
there. 
I^ai.  And  was  all  well  ? 
Mon.  Ay,  well ! — for  death  is  well, 
And  they  were  all  at  rest ! — I  see  them  yet, 
Pale  in  their  innocent  beauty,  which  had 

failed 
To  stay  th'  assassin's  arm  ! 

J^ai.  Oh,  righteous  Heaven  I 
Who  had  done  this  ? 
Mon.  Who? 

Pro.  Canst  thou  question,  who  ? 
Whom  hath  the  earth  to  perpetrate  such 

deeds. 
In  the  cold-blooded  revelry  of  crime. 
But  those  whose  yoke  is  on  us  ? 

Rat.  Man  of  woe  ! 
What  words  hath  pity  for  despair  like  thine? 
Mon.  Pity  ! — fond  youth  ! — My  soul  dis- 
dains the  grief 
Which  doth  unbosom  its  deep  secrecies. 
To  ask  a  vain  companionship  of  tears, 
And  so  to  be  relieved  ! 

Pro.  For  woes  hke  these 
There  is  no  sympathy  but  vengeance. 

Mon.  None  ! 
Therefore  I  brought  you  hither,  that  your 

hearts 
Might  catch  the  spirit  of  the  scene  ! — Look 

round  1 
We  are  in  the  awful  presence  of  the  dead  ; 
Within  yon  tomb  they  sleep,  whose  gentle 

blood 
Weighs  down  the  murderer's  soul. — They 

sleep  ! — but  I 
Am  wakeful  o'er  their  dust ! — I   laid  my 

sword, 
Without  its  sheath,   on    their   sepulchral 

stone. 
As  on  an  altar  ;  and  th'  eternal  stars. 
And  heaven,  and  night,  bore  witness  to  my 

vow, 
No  more  to  wield  it  save  in  one  great  cause. 
The  vengeance  of  the  grave  1 — And  now 

the  hour 
Of  that  atonement  comes  ! 

[He  takes  the  sword  from  the  tomb. 
Rat.  My  spirit  bums  I 
And   my  full    heart    almost    to   bursting 

swells. — 
Oh  !  for  the  day  of  battle. 

Pro.  Raimond  I  they 
Whose  souls  are  dark  with  guiltless  blood 

must  die  ; — 
But  not  in  battle. 

Rai.  How,  my  father  I 
Pro.  No  I 
Look  on  that  sepulchre,  and  it  will  teach 


Another  lesson. — But  th'  appointftd  haar 
Advances,  — Thou  wilt  join  our  chosen  band, 
Noble  Montalba  ? 

Afon.  Leave  me  for  a  time. 
That  I  may  calm  my  soul  by  intercourse 
With  the  still  dead,  before  I  mix  with  men, 
And  with  their  passions.     I  have  nursed  for 

years. 
In  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  flame 
Which  doth  consume  me ;  and  it  is  not  used 
Thus  to  be    looked    or    breathed  on. — 

Procida  ! 
I  would  be  tranquil — or  appear  so — ere 
I  join  your  brave  confederates;    Through 

my  heart 
There  struck  a  pang — but  it  will  soon  have 

passed.  [cross. 

Pro.  Remember  ! — in  the  cavern  by  the 
Now,  follow  me,  my  son. 

\Exeunt  Procida  and  Raimond. 
Mon.  (after  a  pause, leaning  on  thetomby. 

Said  he, ' '  my  son?" — Now,  why  should 

this  man's  life 
Go  down  in  hope,  thus  resting  on  a  son. 
And  I  be  desolate? — How  strange  a  sound 
Was  that — "  my  son/" — I  had  a  boy,  who 

might 
Have  worn  as  free  a  soul  upon  his  brow 
As    doth  this  youth.  —  Why  should  the 

thought  of  him 
Thus  haunt  me  ? — when  I  tread  the  peopled 

ways 
Of  life  again,  I  shall  be  passed  each  hour 
By  fathers  with  their  children,  and  I  must 
Learn  calmly  to  look  on. — Methinks  'twere 

now 
A  gloomy  consolation  to  behold 
All  men  bereft,  as  I  am  ! — But  away, 
Vain  thoughts ! — One  task  is  left  for  blighted 

hearts. 
And  it  shall  be  fulfilled.  [Exit  MONTALBA. 

Scene  IV.  —  Entrance  of  a  Cave  sur 
rounded  by  Rocks  and  Forests.  A  rudi 
Cross  seen  amongst  the  Rocks. 

Procida.     Raimond. 

Pro.  And  is  it  thus,  beneath  the  so'.emc 
skies 
Of  midnight,  and  in  solitary  caves. 
Where  the  wild  forest-creatures  make  theli 

lair, — 
Is't  thus  the  chiefs  of  Sicily  must  hold 
The  councils  of  their  country  ? 

Rai.  Why,  such  scenes 
In  their  primeval  majesty,  beheld 
Thus  by  faint  starlight,  and  the  partial  glare 
Of  the  red-streaming  lava,  will  inspiie 
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Far  deeper  ihoughts  than  pillared  halls, 
wherein 

Statesmen  hold  weary  vigils.  —Are  we  not 

O'ershadowed  by  that  Etna,  which  of  old, 

With  its  dread  prophecies,  hath  struck  dis- 
may 

Through  tjTants'  hearts,  and  bade  them 
seek  a  home 

In  other  chmes  ? — Hark  !  from  its  depths 
e'en  now 

What  hollow  moans  are  sent ! 

EnUr  MONTALBA,  GuiDO,  and  other 

Sicilians. 

Pro.  Welcome,  my  brave  associates  !— 

We  can  share 
The  wolfs  wild  freedom  here ! — Th'  oppres- 
sor's haunt 
Is  not  'midst  rocks  and  caves.     Are  we  all 

met? 
Sic.  All,  all !  [gust, 

Pro.  The   torchlight,  swayed   by   every 
But  dimly  shows  your  featiu-es. — Where 

is  he 
Who  from  his  battles  had  returned  to  breathe 
Once  more,  without  a  corslet,  and  to  meet 
The  voices,    and   the  footsteps,    and   the 

smiles. 
Blent  with  his  dreams  of  home  ? — Of  that 

dark  tale 
The  rest  is  known  to  vengeance  ! — Art  thou 

here. 
With  thy  deep  wrongs  and  resolute  despair. 
Childless  Montalba  ? 

Man,  {advancing).  He  is  at  thy  side. 
Call  on  that  desolate  father,  in  the  hour 
When  his  revenge  is  nigh. 

Pro.  Thou,  too,  come  forth, 
From  thine  own  halls  an  exile  ! — Dost  thou 

make 
The  mountain-fastnesses  thy  dwelling  still. 
While   hostile  banners,   o'er  thy  rampart 

walls. 
Wave  their  proud  blazonry  ? 

First  Sic.  Even  so.     I  stood 
Last  night  before  my  own  ancestral  towers 
An  unknown  outcast,  while  the  tempest  beat 
On  my  bare  head — what  recked  it  ? — There 

was  joy 
Within,  and  revelry  ;  the  festive  lamps 
Were  streaming  from  each  turret,  and  gay 

songs, 
r  th'  stranger's  tongue,  made  mirth.    They 

little  deemed 
Who  heard  their  melodies  ! — but  there  are 

thoughts 
Best  nurtiired  ir.  the  wild  ;  there  are  dread 

vows 


Known  to  the  mountain-ech/oes. —  Procidal 
Call  on  the  outcast  when  revenge  is  nigh. 
Pro.  I  knew  a  young  Sicilian,  one  whose 

heart 
Should  be  all  fire.    On  that  most  guilty  day, 
When,  with  our  martyred  Conradin,   the 

flower 
Of  the  land's  knighthood  perished  ;    he,  of 

whom 
I  speak,  a  weeping  boy,   whose  innocent 

tears 
Melted  a  thousand  hearts  that  dared  not  aid. 
Stood  by  the  scaffold,  with  extended  arms. 
Calling  upon  his  father,  whose  last  look 
Turned  full  on  him  its  parting  agony. 
That  father's  blood  g^hed  o  er  him  ! — and 

the  boy 
Then  dried  his  tears,  and,  with  a  kindling 

eye, 
And  a  proud  flush  on  his  young   cheek, 

looked  up 
To  the  bright  heaven. — Doth  he  remember 

still 
That  bitter  hour? 
Second    Sic.     He     bears    a    sheathless 

sword  ! — 
Call  on  the  orphan  when  revenge  is  nigh. 
Pro.  Oiir    band    shows    gallantly — but 

there  are  men 
WTio  should  be  with  us  now,  had  they  not 

dared 
In  some  wild  moment  of  festivity 
To  give  their  full  hearts  way,  and  breathe 

a  wish 
For    freedom  !  —  and     some    traitor  —  it 

might  be 
A  breeze  perchance — bore   the   forbidden 

sound 
To  Eribert : — so  they  must  die — unless 
Fate  (who  at    times  is  wayward)   should 

select 
Some  other  victim  first !— But  have  they  not 
Brothers  or  sons  amongst  us  ? 

Gui.  Look  on  me  ! 
I  have  a  brother,  a  young  high-souled  boy. 
And  beautiful  as  a  sculptors  dream,  with 

brow 
That  wears,  amidst  its  dark  rich  curls,  the 

stamp 
Of  inborn  nobleness.     In  truth,  he  is 
A   glorious    creature  I — But   his  doom   is 

sealed 
With   theirs  of  whom  you  spoke  ;    and  I 

have  knelt — 
Ay,  scorn    me  not  !    'twas  for   his  life — I 

knelt 
E'en  at  the  viceroy's  feet,  and  he  put  on 
That  heartless  laugh  of  cold  malignity 
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We  know  so  well,  aiid  spumed  me. — But 

the  stain 
Of  sliame  like  this,   takes  blood  to  wash 

it  off. 
And  ikus  it  shall  be  cancelled  I—Call  on  me, 
When  the  stern  moment  of  revenge  is  nigh. 
Pro.  I  call  upon  thee  now  I    The  land's 

high  soul 
Is  roused,  and  moving  onward,  like  a  breeze 
Or  a  swift  sunbeam,  kindling  nature's  hues 
To  deeper  Ufe  before  it.     In  his  chains. 
The  peasant  dreams  of  freedom  1 — ay,  'tis 

thus 
Oppression  fans  th'  imperishable  flame 
With  most  unconscious  hands. — No  praise 

be  hers 
For  what  she  blindly  works  ! — When  sla- 
very's cup 
O'erflows  its  boimds,  the  creeping  poison, 

meant 
To  dull  our  senses,  through  each  burning 

vein 
Pours  fever,  lending  a  delirious  strength 
To  burst  man's  fetters — and  they  ihall  be 

burst ! 
I  have  hoped,  when  hope  seemed  frenzy  ; 

but  a  power 
Abides   in   human    will,  when  bent  with 

strong 
Unswerving  energy  on  one  great  aim. 
To  make  and  rule  its  fortunes  ! — I  have  been 
A  wanderer  in  the  fulness  of  my  years, 
A  restless  pilgrim  of  the  earth  and  seas. 
Gathering  the  generous  thoughts  of  other 

lands. 
To  aid  our  holy  cause.     And  aid  is  near  : 
But  we  must  give  the  signal.     Now,  before 
The  majesty  of  yon  pure  Meaven,  whose  eye 
Is  on  our  hearts,  whose  righteous  arm  be- 
friends 
The  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom  ;    speak  I 

decree 
The  fate  of  our  oppressors. 

Mon.  Let  them  fall 
When  dreaming  least  of  peril  I — When  the 

heart, 
Basking  in  sunny  pleasure,  doth  forget 
That  hate  may  smile,  but  sleeps  not. — Hide 

the  sword 
With  a  thick  veil  of  myrtle,  and  in  halls 
Of  banqueting,   where    the  full   wine-cup 

shines 
Red  in  the  festal  torchlight ;   meet  we  there, 
And  bid  them  welcome  to  tlie  feast  of  death. 
Pro.  Thy  voice  is  low  and  broken,  and 

thy  words 
Scarce  meet  our  ears. 

Mon.   Why,  then.  I  thus  repeat 


Their  import.      Let   th'   avenging    swomJ 

burst  forth 
In  some  free  festal  hour,  and  woe  to  him 
Who  first  shall  spare  I 

Rai.  Must  innocence  and  guilt 
Perish  alike  ? 

Mon.  Wlio  talks  of  innocence  ? 
When   hath   their  hand   been  stayed   foi 

innocence  ? 
Let  them  all  perish  ! — Heaven  will  choose 

its  own. 
Why  should    their    children     Uve? — The 

earthquake  whelms 
Its    undistinguished     thousands,    making 

graves 
Of  peopled  cities  in  its  path — and  this 
Is  Heaven's  dread    justice — ay,   and  it  is 

well! 
Why  then  should  we  be  tender,  when  the 

skies 
Deal  thus  with  man  ? — What,  if  the  infant 

bleed  ? 
Is  there  not  power  to  hush  the  mother's 

pangs  ? 
What,   if   the    youthful    bride  perchance 

should  fall 
In  her  triumphant    beauty? — Should  w€ 

pause  ? 
As  if  death  were  not  mercy  to  the  pangs 
WTiich  make  our  lives  the  records  of  our  foes? 
Let  them  all  perish  1 — And  if  one  be  found 
Amidst  our  band,  to  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  pity,  or  remorse,  or  boyish  love. 
Then  be  his  doom  as  theirs  1         \A  pause. 
WTiy  gaze  ye  thus  ? 
Brethren,  what  means  your  silence  ? 

Sic.  Be  it  so  ! 
If  one  amongst  us  stay  th'  avenging  steel 
For  love  or  pity,  be  his  doom  as  theirs  1 
Pledge  we  our  faith  to  this  I 

Raimond     [rushing    forward,    indig- 

nantly).  Our  faith  to  this/ 
No  !  I  but  dreatnt  1  heard  it ! — Can  it  be  ? 
My  countrymen,  my  father  ! — Is  it  thus 
That  freedom  should  be  won  ? — Awake  I 

awake 
To  loftier  thoughts  ! — Lift  up,  exultingly, 
On  the  crowned  heights,  and  to  the  sweep- 
ing winds. 
Your  glorious  banner  ! — Let  your  trumpet's 

blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes  1    Call 

aloud, 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall 

bear 
The  stranger's  yoke  no  longer  ! — What  is  he 
Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile, 
Beneath  his  vest  a  dagger,  which  but  wail* 
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Fill  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,  to  still  its 

beatings  ? 
That  which  our  nature's  instinct  doth  recoil 

from, 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,  yours  and 

mine — 
A  murderer  ! — Heard  ye  ? — Shall  that  name 

with  ours 
Go  down  to  after  days  ? — Oh,  friends  !  a 

cause 
Like  that  for  which  we  rise,  hath  made 

bright  names 
Of  the  elder-time  as  rallying-words  to  men, 
Sounds  full  of  might  and  immortality  1 
And  shall  not  ours  be  such  ? 

Mon.  Fond  dreamer,  peace  ' 
Fame  !     What  is  fame  ? — Will  our  uncon- 
scious dust 
Start  into  thrilling  raptiure  from  the  grave 
At  the  vain  breath  of  praise  ! — 1  teU  thee, 

youth. 
Our  souls  are  parched  with  agonizing  thirst. 
Which  must  be   quenched   though  death 

were  in  the  draught : 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  otir  foes  have 

left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 

Pro.  Oh  !  my  son, 
The  time  is  past  for  such  high  dreams  as 

thine. 
Thou  know'st    not  whom    we  deal  with. 

Knightly  faith 
And    chivalrous    honour    are  but   things 

whereon 
They  cast  disdainful  pity.     We  must  meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  re- 
venge. 
And,  for  our  names — whate'er  the  deeds, 

by  which 
We  burst  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 
We,  through  a  bright  ' '  For  ever, "  shall  be 

called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country  ? 

I^ai,  Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then 

arisen. 
As  a  strong  Hon  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  Heaven, 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance,  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth.— Ay,  nations 

own 
It  is  enough  of  glory  to  be  called 
The  children  of  the  mighty,  who  redeemed 
l"heir  native  soil — but  rot  by  means  like 

these. 
Mon.    I   have  no  children. — Of    Mon- 

tall"a's  blood 


Not  one  red  drop  doth  circle  through  the 

veins  [/  to  do 

Of  aught  that  breathes  ! — Why,  what  have 
With  far  futurity  ? — My  spirit  lives 
But  in  the  past. — Away  !  when  thou  dost 

stand 
On  this  fair  earth,  as  doth  a  blasted  tree 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  Uien  return, 
Strong  in  thy  desoladon  ;  but,  till  then, 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose  ;  we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  hearts. 

jRai.  Montalba,  know, 
I  shrink  from  crime  alone.    Oh  !  if  my  voice 
Might  yet  have  power  amongst  you,  I  would 

say. 
Associates,  leaders,  ie  avenged  !  but  yet 
As  knights,  as  warriors  ! 

Afou.   Peace  !  have  we  not  borne 
Th'  indehble  taint  of  contumely  and  chains/ 
We  are  not  knights  and   warriors. — Oui 

bright  crests 
Have  been  defiled  and   trampled   to   the 

earth.  [be 

Boy !  we  are  slaves — and  our  revenge  shall 
Deep  as  a  slave's  disgrace. 

Rai.  WTiy,  then,  farewell : 
I  leave  you  to  your  counsels.    He  that  still 
Would  hold  his  lofty  nature  undebased, 
And  his  name  pure,  were  but  a  loiterer  here. 
Pro.  And  is  it  thus  indeed  ? — dost  thou 

forsake 
Our  cause,  my  son  ? 

Rai.  Oh,  father !  v/hat  proud  hnpes 
This  hour  hath  bhghted ! — yet,   whate'er 

betide. 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heavens  bright  face — and  this 

is  mine, 
And  shall  be  still.—  [Exit  Raimond. 

Pro.  He's  gone  ! — Why,  let  it  be  ! 
I  trust  our  Sicily  hath  many  a  son 
Vahant  as  mine. — Associates  I  'tis  decreed 
Our  foes  shall  perish.  We  have  but  to  name 
The  hoiu",  the  scene,  the  signal. 

Mon.  It  should  be 
In  the  full  city,  when  some  festival 
Hath  gathered  throngs,  and  lulled  infatuate 

hearts 
To  brief  security.     Hark  !  is  there  not 
A  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  on  the  breeze? 
We  are  betrayed. — Who  art  thou? 

VlTTORlA  en  ten. 

Pro,   One  alone 
Should  be  thus  daring.     Lady,  lift  the  veil 
That  shades  thy  noble  brow. 

{Ske  raises  her  veil,  the  Sicilian', 
draw  back  ijoith  respect. 
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Sic.  Th'  affianced  bride 
Of  our  lost  King  ! 

Pro.  And  more,  Montalba ;  know 
Within  this  form  there  dwells  a  soul  as  high, 
As  warriors  in  their  battles  e'er  have  proved, 
Or  patriots  on  the  scaffold, 

Vif.  Valiant  men  ! 
/  come  to  ask  your  aid.     Ye  see  me.  one 
Whose    widowed    youth    hath    all    been 

consecrate 
To  a  proud  sorrow,  and  whose  life  is  held 
In  token  and  memorial  of  the  dead. 
Say,  is  it  meet  that,  lingering  thus  on  earth, 
But  to  behold  one  great  atonement  made, 
And  keep  one  name  from  fading  in  men's 

hearts, 
A  tyrant's  will  should  force  me  to  profane 
Heaven's  altar  with  unhallowed  vows — and 

live. 
Stung  by  the  keen,  unutterable  scorn 
Of  my  own  bosom,  live — another's  bride  ? 

Sic.  Never,  oh  never ! — fear  not,  noble 
lady  I 
Worthy  of  Conradin  ! 

Vii.  Yet  hear  me  still,  [tears 

f/is  bride,   that  Eribert's,  who  notes  our 
With  his  insulting  eye  of  cold  derision. 
And  could  he  pierce  the  depths  where  feel- 
ing works. 
Would  number  e'en  ouragonies  as  crimes. — 
Say,  is  this  meet  ? 

Gui.  We  deemed  these  nuptials,  lady, 
Thy  willing  choice  ;  but  'tis  a  joy  to  find 
Thou  art  noble  still.     Fear  not ;  by  all  our 

wrongs 
This  shall  not  be. 

Pro.   Vittoria,  thou  art  come 
To  ask  our  aid,  but  we  have  need  of  thine. 
Know,  the  completion  of  our  high  designs 
Requires — a  festival ;  and  it  must  be 
Thy  bridal ! 

yit.   Procida! 

Pro.  Nay,  start  not  thus. 
Tis  no  hard  task  to  bind  your  raven  hair 
With  festal  garlands,  and  to  bid  the  song 
Rise,  and  the  wine-cup  mantle.  No — nor  yet 
To  meet  your  suitor  at  the  glittering  shrine. 
Where  death,  not  love,  awaits  him  ! 

F«/.  Can  my  soul 
Dissemble  thus  ? 

Pro.  We  have  no  other  means 
Of  winning  our  great  birthright  back  from 

those 
Who  have  usurped  it,  than  so  lulling  them 
Into  vain  confidence,  that  they  may  doom 
All  wrongs  forgot ;  and  tliis  may  best  be 

done 
By  what  I  ask  of  thee. 


Mon.  Then  will  we  mix 
With  the  flushed  revellers,  making  theii 

gay  feast 
The  harvest  of  the  grave. 

Vif.  A  bridal  day  ! — 
Must  it  be  so  ? — Then,  chiefs  of  Sicily, 
I  bid  you  to  my  nuptials  !  but  be  there 
With  your  bright  swords  unsheathed,  for 

thus  alone 
xl/y  guests  should  be  adorned. 

Pro.  And  let  thy  banquet 
Be  soon  announced,  for  tiiere  are  noble  men 
Sentenced  to  die,  for  whom  we  fain  would 

piirchase 
Reprieve  with  other  blood. 
l^it.  Be  it  then  the  day 
Preceding  that  appointed  for  their  doom, 
Gui.  My    brother,    thou    shalt    Uve  !— 

Oppression  boasts 
No  gift  of  prophecy ! — It  but  remains 
To  name  our  signal,  chiefs  I 
A/on.  The  Vesper-bell. 
Pro.  Even  so,    the  Vesper-bell,   whos< 

deep-toned  peal 
Is  heard  o'er  land  and  wave.     Part  of  ouj 

band. 
Wearing  the  guise  of  antic  revelry, 
Shall  enter,  as  in  some  fantastic  pageant, 
The  halls  of  Eribert ;  and  at  the  hour 
Devoted  to  the  sword's  tremendous  task, 
I  follow  with  the  rest. — The  Vesper-bell ! 
That  sound  shall  wake  th'  avenger  ;  for  'tis 

come, 
The  time  when  power  is  in  a  voice,  a  breath, 
'io  burst  the  spell  which  bound  us, — But 

the  night 
Is  waning,  with  her  stars,  which,  one  by  one, 
Warn  us  to  part.   Friends,  to  your  homes  !— 

your  homes  f 
That  name  is  yet  to  win. — Away,  prepare 
For  our  next  meeting  in  Palermo's  walls. 
The  Vesper-bell  !    Remember  1 

Sic.  Fear  us  not. 
The  Vesper-bell  I  \^Exeunt  omnes. 


ACT  THE  THIRD. 

Scene  I. — Apartment  in  a  Pc:lart. 
Ekibert.     Vittoria, 

Vit.  Speak  not  of  love — it  is  a  word  with 

deep, 
Strange  magic  in  its  melancholy  sound. 
To  summon  up  the  dead  ;  and  they  should 

rest. 
At  such   an  hour  forgotten,     Tbere   arc 

things 
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We  ir.ust  throw  from   us,  when  the  heart 

would  gather 
Strength  to  fulfil  its  settled  purposes  : 
Therefore,  no  more  of  love ! — But,  if  to  robe 
This  form  in  bridal  ornaments,  to  smile 
(I  can  smile  yet)  at  thy  gay  feast,  and  stand 
At  th'  altar  by  thy  side  ;  if  this  be  deemed 
Enough,  it  shall  be  done. 
Eri.  My  fortune's  star 
Doth  rule  th'  ascendant  still  !   [apart.)~\i 

not  of  love. 
Then  pardon,  lady,  that  I  speak  oijoy^ 
And  with  exulting  heart — 
Vit.  There  is  no  joy  ! — 
Who  shall  look  through  the  far  futurity, 
And,  as  the  shadowy  visions  of  events 
Develope   on   his  gaze,  'midst   their  dim 

throng, 
Dare,  with  oracular  mien  to  point,  and  say, 
"  This  will  bring  happiness  ?" — Who  shall 

do  this  ? 
Why,  thou,  and  1,  and  all  ! — There's  One, 

who  sits 
In  his  own  bright  tranquillity  enthroned 
High  o'er  all  storms,  and  looking  far  beyond 
Their  thickest  clouds  ;  but  we,  from  whose 

dull  eyes 
A  grain  of  dust  hides  the  great  sun,  e'en  we 
Usurp  his  attributes,  and  talk,  as  seers, 
Of  future  joy  and  grief  ! 

Eri.  Thy  words  are  strange. 
Yet  will  I  hope  that  peace  at  length  shall 

settle 
Upon   thy  troubled  heart,  and  add  soft 

grace 
To  thy  majestic  beauty. — Fair  Vittoria  ! 
Oh  !  if  my  cares — 

Vit.  I  know  a  day  shall  come 
Of  peace  to  all.     Even  from  my  darkened 

spirit 
Soon  shall  each  restless  wish  be  exorcised, 
Which  haunts  it  now,  and  I  shall  then  lie 

down 
Serenely  to  repose.     Of  this  no  more — 
I  have  a  boon  to  ask. 

Eri.  Command  my  power, 
And  deem  it  thus  most  honoured. 

Vit.  Have  I  then 
Soared  such  an  eagle-pitch,  as  to  command 
The  miglity  Eribert  ? — And  yet  'tis  meet  ; 
For  I  bethink  me  now,  I  should  have  worn 
A  crown  upon   this  forehead. — Generous 

lord  ! 
Since  thus  you  give  me  freedom,  know, 

there  is 
An  hour  I  have  loved  from  childhood,  and 
a  sound,  [bearing 

Whose  tones,  o'er  earth  and  ocean  sweetly 


A  sense  of  deep  repose,  have  lulled  me  oft 
To  peace — which  is  forgetfulness  :  I  mean 
The  Vesper-bell.     I  pray  you,  let  it  be 
The  summons  to  our  bridal — Hear  you  not? 
To  our  fair  bridal  ? 

Eri.  Lady,  let  your  will 
Appoint  each  circumstance.     I  am  but  toe 

blessed, 
Proving  my  homage  thus. 

Vit.  Why,  then,  'tis  mine 
To  rule  the  glorious  fortunes  of  the  day. 
And  I  may  be  content.     Yet  much  remains 
For  thought  to  brood  on,  and  I  would  be 

left 
Alone  with  my  resolves.     Kind  Eribert ! 
(WTiom  I  command  so  absolutely),  now 
Part  we  a  few  brief  hours  ;  and  doubt  not, 

when 
I  am  at    thy  side  once  more,  but  I  shall 

stand 
There — to  the  last. 

Eri.  Your  smiles  are  troubled,  lady  ; 
May  they  ere  long  be  brighter. — Time  will 

seem 
Slow  till  the  Vesper-bell. 

Vit.  'Tis  lovers'  phrase 
To  say — tim.e  lags  ;  and  therefore  meet  for 

you  : 
But  with  an  equal  pace  the  hours  move  on, 
Whether  they  bear,   on   their  swift  silent 

wing. 
Pleasure  or — fate. 

Eri.   Be  not  so  full  of  thought 
On  such  a  day. — Behold,  the  skies  them- 
selves 
Look  on  my  joy  with  a  triumphant  smile, 
Unshadowed  by  a  cloud. 

Vit.  'Tis  very  meet 
That  Heaven  (which  loves  the  just)  should 

wear  a  smile 
In  honour  of  his  fortunes. — Now,  my  lord. 
Forgive  me  if  I  say,  farewell,  until 
Th'  appointed  hour. 

Eri.   Lady,  a  brief  farewell. 

[^Exeunt  separately. 

Scene  II.— The  Sea-shore. 

Procida.     Raimond. 

Pro.   And  dost  thou  still  refuse  to  share 
the  glory 
Of  this  our  daring  enterprise  ? 

Rai.  Oh,  father  ! 
I  too  have  dreamt  of  glory,  and  the  word 
Hath  to  my  soul  been  as  a  trumpet's  voire. 
Making  my  nature  sleepless. — But  thedeedr 
Whereby  'twas  won,    the  high    exploits, 
whose  tale 
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Bids  the  heart  bum,  were  of  another  ca3t 
Than  such  as  thou  requirest. 

Pro.  Every  deed 
Hath  sanctity,  if  bearing  for  its  aim 
The  freedom  of  our  country ;  and  the  sword 
Alike  is  honoured  in  the  patriot's  hand. 
Searching,  'midst  warrior-hosts,   the  heart 

which  gave 
Oppression  birth  ;  or  flashing  through  the 

gioom 
Of  the  still  chamber,  o'er  its  troubled  couch, 
At  dead  of  night. 

Aai.  {turning  away).  There  is  no  path 

but  one 
For  noble  natures. 

Pro.  Wouldst  thou  ask  the  man 
Who  to  the  earth  hath  dashed  a  nation's 

chains, 
Rent  as  with  Heaven's  own  lightning,  by 

what  means 
The  glorious  end  was  won  ? — Go,  swell  th' 

acclaim  1 
Bid  the  dehverer  hail !  and  if  his  path 
To  that  most  bright  and  sovereign  destiny 
Hath  led  o'er  trampled  thousands,  be  it  called 
A  stem  necessity,  and  not  a  crime  1 

Rai.  Father  I  my  soul  yet  kindles  at  the 

thought 
Of  nobler  lessons  in  my  boyhood  learned 
Even  from  thy  voice. — The  high  remem- 
brances 
Of  other  days  are  stirring  in  the  heart 
Where  thou  didst  plant  them  ;  and  they 

speak  of  men 
Who  needed  no  vain  sophistry  to  gild 
Acts  that  would  bear  Heaven's  light. — And 

such  be  mine  ! 
Oh,  father  1  is  it  yet  too  late  to  draw 
The  praise  and  blessing  of  all  valiant  hearts 
On  our  most  righteous  cause? 
Pro.  WTiat  wouldst  thou  do  ? 
Rai.  I  would  go  forth,  and  rouse    th' 

indignant  land 
To  generous  combat.    Why  should  freedom 

strike  [strength 

Mantled  with  darkness? — Is  there  not  more 
E'en  in  the  waving  of  her  single  arm 
Than  hosts  can  wield  against  her?— I  would 

rouse 
That  spirit,  whose  fire  doth  press  resistless  on 
To  its  proud   sphere,  the  stormy  field   of 

fight  I 
Pro.  Ay  !  and  give  time  and  warning  to 

the  foe 
To  gather  all  his  might  I — It  ii  too  lat€. 
There  is  a  work  to  be  this  eve  begun, 
When   rings  the  Vesper-bell  I    and,   long 

before 


To-morrow's  sun  hath  reach  d  i'  tli'  noon 

day  heaven 
His  throne  of  burning  glory,  every  sound 
Of  the  Proven9al  tongue  within  our  walls. 
As  by  one  thunderstroke — (you  are  pale, 

my  son) — 
Shall  be  for  ever  silenced. 

Rai.  What  !  such  sounds 
As  falter  on  the  hp  of  infancy 
In  its  imperfect  utterance  ?  or  are  breathed 
By  the  fond  mother,  as  she  lulls  her  babe  ? 
Or  in  sweet  hymns,  upon  the  twihght  air 
Povued  by  the  timid  maid  ? — Must  all  ahke 
Be  stilled  in  death  ;  and  wouldst  thou  tell 

my  heart 
There  is  no  crime  in  this  f 
Pro.  Since  thou  dost  feel 
Such  horror  of  oiu:  purpose,  in  thy  power 
Are  means  that  might  avert  it. 
Rai.  Speak  1    Oh,  speak  I 
Pro.    How  would  those  rescued   thou- 
sands bless  thy  name 
Shouldst  thou  betray  us  1 

Rai.  Father  I  I  can  bear — 
Ay,  proudly  woo — the  keenest  questioning 
Of  thy  soul-gifted  eye  ;  which  almost  seema 
To  claim  a  part  of  Heaven's  dread  royalty — 
The  power  that  searches  thought ! 

Pro.   [after  a  pause).  Thou  hast  a  brow 
Clear  as  the  day — and  yet  I  doubt  thee, 

Raimond  1 
Whether  it  be  that  I  have  learned  distmst 
From  a  long  look  through  man's  deep- 
folded  heart  ;  [crossed 
Whether  my  paths  have  been  so  seldom 
By  honour  and  fair  mercy,  that  they  seem 
But  beautiful  deceptions,  meeting  thus 
My  unaccustomed  gaze  ; — howeer  it  be — 
I  doubt  thee  1 — See  thou  waver  not — take 

heed  ! 
Time  Ufts  the  veil  from  all  things  ! 

[^Exit  Procida. 

Rai.  And  'tis  thus  [robes 

Youth  fades  from  oflF  our  spirit ;  and  the 

Of  beauty  and  of  majesty,  wherewith 

We  clothed  oiu  idols,  drop  I    Oh  I  bitter 

day, 
W^en,  at  the  cnishing  of  our  glorious  world. 
We  start,  and  find  men  thus  ! — Yet  be  it  so  1 
Is  not  my  soul  still  powerful,  in  itself 
To  realize  its  dreams  ? — Ay,  shrinking  not 
From  the  pure  eye  of  Heaven,  my  brow  may 

well 
Undaunted  meet  my  father's. — But,  away  ] 
Thou  shalt  be  saved,  sweet  Constance  I— 

Love  is  yet 
Mightier  than  vengeance. 

[Exit  Raimond. 
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Scene  \U.— Gardens  of  a  Palace. 
Constance  alone. 

Con.  There  was  a  time  when  my  thoughts 

wandered  not 
Beyond  these  fairy  scenes ;  when,  but  to 

catch 
The  languid  fragrance  of    the    southern 

breeze 
From  the  rich-fiowering  citrons,  or  to  rest. 
Dreaming  of  some  wild  legend,  in  the  shade 
Of  the  dark  laurel-foliage,  was  enough 
Of  happiness.— How  have  these  calm  de- 

hghts 
Fled  from  before  one  passion,  as  the  dews, 
The  delicate  gems  of  morning,  are  exhaled 
By  the  great  sun  ! 

(Raimond  enters.) 

Raimond  !  oh  !  now  thou'ri  coni«, 

!  read  it  in  thy  look,  to  say  farewell 

For  the  last  time — the  last  I 
Rai.  No,  best  beloved  I 

I  come  to  tell  thee  there  is  now  no  power 

To  part  us — but  in  death. 
Con,  I  have  dreamt  of  joy, 

But  never    aught    like    this. — Speak    yet 
again  I 

Say,  we  shall  part  no  more  I 
Rai.  No  more,  if  love 

Can  strive  with  darker  spirits,  and  he  is 
strong 

In  his  immortal  nature  1  all  is  changed 

Since  last  we  met.     My  father — keep  the 
tale 

Secret  from  all,  and  most  of  all,  my  Con- 
stance, 

From  Eribert — my  father  is  returned  : 

I  leave  thee  not. 

Con.  Thy  father  !  blessed  sound  1 

Good  angels  be  his  guard  ! — Oh  !    if  he 
knew 

How  my  soul  clings  to  thine,  he  could  not 
hate  [now 

Even  a  Proven9al  maid  ! — Thy  father  ! — 

Thy  soul  will  be  at  peace,  and  I  shall  see 

The  sunny  happiness  of  earlier  days 

Look  from  thy  brow  once  more  ! — But  how 
is  this? 

Thine  eye  reflects  not  the  glad  soul  of  mine  ; 

And  in  thy  look  is  that  which  ill  befits 

A  tale  of  joy. 

Rai.  A  dream  is  on  my  soul. 

I  see  a  slumberer,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  smiling 

As  in  delighted  visions,  on  the  brink 

Of  a  dread  chasm  ;  and  this  strange  phan- 
tasy 


Hath   cast   so    deep    a    shadow   o'er   my 

thoughts, 
1  cannot  but  be  sad. 

Con.   Why,  let  me  sing 
One  of  the  sweet  wild  strains  you  love  so 

well, 
And  this  will  banish  it. 
Rai.  It  may  not  be. 
Oh  !  gentle  Constance,  go  not  forth  to-day : 
Such  dreams  are  ominous. 

Con.  Have  you  then  forgot 
My  brother's  nuptial  feast  ? — I  must  be  one 
Of  the  gay  train  attending  to  the  shrine 
His  stately  bride.     In  sooth,  my  step  of  joy 
Will  print  earth  lightly  now. — Whatfear'st 

thou,  love? 
Look  all  around  !  these  blue  transparent 

skies. 
And  sunbeams  pouring  a  more  buoyant  life 
Through    each     glad  thrilling  vein,    will 

brightly  chase 
All  thought  of  evil. — Why,  the  very  air 
Breathes  of  delight ! — Through  all  its  glow- 
ing realms 
Doth  music  blend  with  fragrance,  and  e'en 

here 
The  city's  voice  of  jubilee  is  heard 
Till  each  light  leaf  seems  trembling  unto 

sounds 
Of  human  joy  ! 

Rai.  There  lie  far  deeper  things, — 
Things,  that  may  darken  thought  for  life, 

beneath 
That    city's    festive    semblance. — I    have 

passed  [marked 

Through  the  glad  multitudes,  and  I  have 
A  stem  intelligence  in  meeting  eyes, 
Which  deemed  their  flash  unnoticed,  and 

a  quick, 
Suspicious  vigilance,  too  intent  to  clothe 
Its  mien  with  carelessness;  and,  now  and 

then, 
A  hurrying  start,  a  whisper,  or  a  hand 
Pointing  by  stealth  to  some  one,  singled  out 
Amidst  the  reckless  throng.      O'er  all  is 

spread 
A  mantling  flush  of  revelry,  which  may  hide 
Much  from  unpractised  eyes  ;  but  lighter 

signs 
Have  been  prophetic  oft. 

Con.   I  tremble  ! — Raimond  ! 
What  may  these  things  portend? 

Rai.  It  was  a  day 
Of  festival,  like  this  ;  the  city  sent 
Up  through  her  sunny  firmament  a  voice 
Joyous  as  now  ;  when,  scarcely  heralded 
By  one  deep  moan,  forth  from  his  cavern- 
ous depths 
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The    earthquake    burst ;    and    the    wide 

splendid  scene 
Became  one  chaos  of  all  fearful  things, 
Till  the  brain  whirled,  partaking  the  sick 

motion 
Of  rocking  palaces. 

Con.  And  then  didst  thou, 
My  noble  Raimond  1  through  the  dreadful 

paths 
Laid  open  by  destruction,  past  the  chasms, 
Whose  fathomless  clefts,  a  moment's  work, 

had  given 
One  burial  unto  thousands,  rush  to  save 
Thy  trembling  Constance  1  she  who  lives 

to  bless 
Thy  generous  love,  that  still  the  breath  of 

heaven 
Wafts  gladness  to  her  soul ! 

J^ai.  Heaven  ! — Heaven  is  just  I 
And  being  so,  must  giiard  thee,  sweet  one, 

still. 
Trust  none  beside. — Oh  1  the  omnipotent 

skies 
Make  their  wrath  manifest,   but  insidious 

man 
Doth  compass  those  he  hates  with  secret 

snares, 
WTierein  lies  fate.     Know,  danger  walks 

abroad,  [all 

Masked  as  a  reveller.  Constance  !  oh  I  by 
Our  tried  affection,  all  the  vows  which  bind 
Our  hearts   together,    meet  me  in   these 

bowers  ; 
Here,  I  adjure  thee,  meet  me,  when  the  bell 
Doth  sound  for  vesper-prayer  I 
Con.  And  know'st  thou  not 
'Twill  be  the  bridal  hour? 

J^at.   It  will  not,  love  1 
That  hour  will  bring  no  bridal ! — Nought 

of  this 
To  human  ear  ;  but  speed  thou  hither,  fly, 
When  evening  brings  that  signal. — Dost 

thou  heed? 
This  is  no  meeting  by  a  lover  sought 
To  breathe  fond  tales,  and  make  the  twilight 

groves 
And  stars  attest  his  vows ;  deem  thou  not  so. 
Therefore  denying  it ! — I  tell  thee,  Con- 
stance I 
If  thou  wouldst  save  me  from  such  fierce 

despair 
As  falls  on  man,  beholding  all  he  loves 
Perish  before  him,  while  his  strength  can 

but 
Strive  with  his  agony— thou'lt   meet   me 

then  ?  [moved — 

r^ok  on  me,  love  I — 1  im  not  oft  so 
Thou'lt  meet  me? 


Con,  Oh  I    what   mean   thy   words ^— 11 
then 
My  steps  are  free, — I  wiU.     Be  thou  but 
calm. 
/^ai.  Be  calm ! — there  is  a  cold  and  sullen 
calm, 
And,  were  my  wild  fears  made  realities. 
It   might    be    mine ;   but,    in   this   dread 

suspense. 
This  contlict  of  all  terrible  phantasies, 
There  is  no  calm. — Yet  fear  thou  not,  deai 

love  I 
I    will  watch  o'er   thee  still.     And  now, 

farewell 
Until  that  hour  ! 

Con.  My  Raimond,  fare  thee  well. 

[Fxeun/. 

Scene  IV. — J^oom  in  the  Citadel  of 
Palermo. 

Albf.rti.     De  Couci. 

De  Ccu.   Saidst  thou  this  night  ? 

Alb.  This  very  night — and  lo  1 
E'en  now  the  sun  declines. 

De  Cou.  What  1  are  they  armed  ? 

Aid.  All  armed,  and  strong  in  vengeance 
and  despair, 

De  Cou.  Doubtful  and  strange  the  talel 
Why  was  not  this 
Revealed  before  ? 

Alb.  Mistrust  me  not,  my  lord  ! 
That  stem  and  jealous  Procida  hath  kept 
O'er  all  my  steps  (as  though  he  did  suspect 
The  purposes,  which  oft  his  eye  hath  sought 
To  read  in  mine)  a  watch  so  vigilant, 
I  knew  not  how  to  warn  thee,  though  for  this 
Alone  I  mingled  with  his  bands,  to  learn 
Their  projects  and  their  strength.     Thou 

know'st  my  faith 
To  Anjou's  house  full  well. 

De  Cou.  How  may  we  now 
Avert  the  gathering  storm? — The  viceroy 

holds 
His  bridal  feast,  and  all  is  revelry. — 
'Twas  a  true-boding  heaviness  of  heart. 
Which  kept  me  from  these  nuptials. 

Alb.  Thou  thyself 
Mayst  yet  escape,  and,  haply  of  thy  bands 
Rescue  a  part,  ere  long  to  wreak  full  ven- 
geance 
Upon  these  rebels.     'Tis  too  late  to  dreara 
Of  saving  Eribcrt.     E'en  shouldst  thou  rush 
Before  him  with  the  tidings,  in  his  pride 
And  confidence  of  soul,  he  would  but  laugh 
Thy  tale  to  scorn. 

De  Cou.  He  must  not  die  unwarned, 
Though  it  be  all  in  vain.   But  thou,  Alberti, 
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R  ejoin  thy  comrades,  lest  thine  absence  wake 
Suspicion  in  their  hearts.     Thou  hast  done 

well, 
And  shall  not  pass  unguerdoned,  should  I 

live  [night. 

Through  the  deep  horrors  of  th'  approaching 

Aid.    Noble   De  Couci,  trust  me  still. 

Anjou 
Commands   no   heart  more  faithful  than 

Alberti's.  [Exti  Alberti. 

De  Cou.  The  grovelling  slave  ! — And  yet 

he  spoke  too  true  ! 
For  Eribert,  in  blind  elated  joy, 
Will  scorn  the  warning  voice. — The  day 

wanes  fast, 
And  through  the  city,  recklessly  dispersed, 
Unarmed  and  unprepared,  my  soldiers  revel, 
E'en  on  the  brink  of  fate. — I  must  away. 
\Exit  De  Couci. 

Scene   V.  —  A   Banqueting  Hall. 
Provencal  Nobles  assembled. 

First  Noble.  Joy  be  to  this  fair  meeting  1 — 
Who  hath  seen 
The  viceroy's  bride  ? 

Second  Noble.  I  saw  her,  as  she  passed 
The  gazing  throngs  assembled  in  the  city. 
'Tis  said  she  hath  not  left  for  years,  till  now, 
Her  castle's  wood-girt  solitude.    'Twill  gall 
These  proud  Sicilians,  that  her  wide  domains 
Should  be  the  conqueror's  guerdon. 

Third  Noble.  'Twas  their  boast 
With  what  fond  faith  she  worshipped  still 

the  name 
Of  the  boy,  Conradin.     How  will  the  slaves 
Brook  this  new  triumph  of  their  lords  ? 

Second  Noble.  In  sooth 
It  stings  them  to  the  quick.   In  the  full  streets 
They  mix  with  our  Provenpals,  and  assume 
A  guise  of  mirth,  but  it  sits  hardly  on  them. 
'Twere  worth  a  thousand  festivals,  to  see 
With  what  a  bitter  and  unnatural  effort 
They  strive  to  smile  ! 

First  Noble.  Is  this  Vittoria  fair  ? 

Second  Noble.  Of  a  most  noble  mien ;  but 
yet  her  beauty 
Is  wild  and  awful,  and  her  large  dark  eye. 
In  its  unsettled  glances,  hath  strange  power. 
From  which  thou'lt  shrink,  as  I  did. 

First  Noble.  Hush  I  they  come. 

Enter  Eribert,  Vittoria,  Constance, 
and  others. 

Eri.  Welcome,  my  noble  friends ! — there 
must  not  lower 
One  clouded  brow  to-day  in  Sicily  I 
Behold  my  bride  1 


Nobles.   Receive  our  homage,  lady  ! 
Vit.  I  bid  all  welcome.     May  the  feast 
we  offer 
Prove  worthy  of  such  guests  ! 
Eri.  Look  on  her,  friends  ! 
And  say  if  that  majestic  brow  is  not 
Meet  for  a  diadem  ? 

Vit.  'Tis  well,  my  lord  ! 
When  memory's  pictures  fade,  'tis  kindly 

done 
To  brighten  their  dimmer,  hues  ! 

First  Noble  {apart).    Marked  you   her 

glance  ? 
Second  Noble   {apart).    What   eloquent 
scorn  was  there  !    yet  he,  th'  elate 
Of  heart,  perceives  it  not. 
Eri.  Now  to  the  feast ! 
Constance,  you  look  not  joyous.     I  have 

said 
That  all  should  smile  to-day. 
Con.  Forgive  me,  brother  ! 
The  heart  is  wayward,  and  its  garb  of  pomp 
At  times  oppresses  it. 
Eri.  Why  how  is  this  ? 
Con.  Voices  of  woe,  and  prayers  of  agony 
Unto  my  soul  have  risen,  and  left  sad  sounds 
There  echoing  still.      Yet  would  I  fain  be 

gay. 
Sin  e  'tis  your  wish. — In  truth,   I  should 

have  been 
A  village-maid  1 

Eri.  But,  being  as  you  are. 
Not  thus  ignobly  free,  command  your  looks 
(They  may  be  taught  obedience)   to  reflect 
'The  aspect  of  the  time. 

Vit.  And  know,  fair  maid  ! 
That  if  in  this  unskilled,  you  stand  alone 
Amidst  our  court  of  pleasure. 

Eri.  To  the  feast ! 
Now  let  the  red  wine  foam  I — There  should 

be  mirth 
When  conquerors    revel ! — Lords  of  this 

fair  isle  I 
Your  good  swords'  heritage,   crown  each 

bowl,  and  pledge 
The  present  and  the  future  !    for  they  both 
Look  brightly  on  us.     Dost  thou  smile,  my 
bride  ? 
Vit.  Yes,  Eribert ! — thy  prophecies  of  joy 
Have  taught  e'en  me  to  smile. 

Eri.  'Tis  well.    To-day 
I  have  won  a  fair  and  almost  royal  bride  ; 
To-morrow — let  the  bright  stm  speed  his 

course. 

To  waft  me  happiness  ! — my  proudest  foes 
Must  die — and  then  my  slumber  shall  be 

laid 
On  rose-leaves,  with  no  envious  fold,  to  mar 
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The  luxury  of  its  visions  ! — Fair  Vittoria, 
Your  looks  are  troubled  ! 

ViL  It  is  strange,  but  oft, 
'Midst  festal  songs  and  garlands,  o'er  my 

soul 
Death  comes,  with  some  dull  image  1   as 

you  spoke 
Of  those  whose  blood  is  claimed,  I  thought 

for  them 
Who,  in  a  darkness  thicker  than  the  night 
E'er  wove  with  all  her  clouds,  have  pined 

so  long  : 
How  blessed  were  the  stroke  which  makes 

them  things 
Of  that  invisible  world,  wherein,  we  trust. 
There    is,   at    least,    no    bondage !— But 

should  we 
From  such  a  scene  as  this,  where  all  earth's 

joys 
Contend  for  mastery,  and  the  very  sense 
Of  life  is  rapture  ;  should  zve  pass,  I  say, 
A.t  once  from  such  excitements  to  the  void 
And  silent  gloom  of  that  which  doth  await 

us — 
Were  it  not  dreadful  ? 

Eri.  Banish  such  dark  thoughts  ! 
They  ill  beseem  the  hour. 
ViL  There  is  no  hour 
Of  this  mysterious  world,  in  joy  or  woe, 
But  they  beseem  it  well  ! — Why,  what  a 

slight, 
Impalpable    bound    is   that,    th'   unseen, 

which  severs  [near 

Being  from  death  !— And  who  can  tell  how 
Its  misty  brink  he  stands  ? 
First   Noble    {aside).    What  mean  her 

words  ? 
Second  Noble.  Tliere's  some  dark  mys- 
tery here. 
Eri.  No  more  of  this  ! 
Pour  the  bright  juice  which  Etna's  glowing 

vines  [voice 

Yield  to  the  conquerors  !     And  let  music's 
Dispel    these    ominous    dreams  ! — Wake, 

harp,  and  song  I 
Swell  out  your  triumph  I 

(A  Messengp:r  enters,  bearing  a  letter.) 

Mes.  Pardon,  my  good  Lord  I 
Hut  this  demands 

Eri.  Wliat  means  thy  breathless  haste  ? 
And  that  ill-boding  mien? — Away  I   such 

looks 
Befit  not  hours  like  these. 

Mes.  The  Lord  De  Couci 
Bade  me  bear  tills,  and  say,   'tis  fraught 

with  tidings 
Of  hfe  and  death. 


Vit.  {hurriedly).  Is  this  a  time  for  aught 
But  revelry? — My  lord,  these  dull  intrusions 
Mar  the  bright  spirit  of  the  festal  scene  ! 
Eri.  {to  the  Mes.)  Hence  1  tell  the  Lord 
De  Couci  we  will  talk 
Of  life  and  death  to-morrow. 

\_Exit  Messenger. 
Let  there  be 
Around  me  none  but  joyous  looks  to-day. 
And    strains  whose  very  echoes  wake  to 
mirth  ! 

\_A  band  of  the  Conspirators  enter,  to  tht 
sound  of  music,  disguised  as  shepherds, 
bacchanals,  &*c. 

Eri.    What    forms    are    these?— what 

means  this  antic  triumph  ? 
Vit.  'Tis  but  a  rustic  pageant,  by  my 

vassals 
Prepared  to  grace  our  bridal.  Will  you  not 
Hear  their  wild  music  ?    Our  Sicilian  vales 
Have  many  a  sweet  and  mirthful  melody, 
To  which  the  glad  heart  bounds. — Breathe 

ye  some  strain 
Meet  for  the  time,  ye  sons  of  Sicily  I 

(^One  of  the  Masquers  sings.) 

The  festal  eve,  o'er  earth  and  sky. 

In  her  sunset  robe,  looks  bright ; 
And  the  purple  hills  of  Sicily, 

With  their  vineyards,  laugh  in  light ; 
From  the  marble  cities  of  her  plains 

Glad  voices  mingling  swell ; — 
But  with  yet  more  loud  and  lofty  strains, 

They  shall  hail  the  Vesper-bell ! 

Oh !  sweet  its  tones,  when  the  summer  breeze 

Their  cadence  wafts  afar. 
To  float  o'er  the  blue  Sicilian  seas. 

As  they  gleam  to  the  first  pale  star  ! 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  height, 

The  hermit  in  his  cell  ; — 
But  a  deeper  power  shall  breathe  to-night. 

In  the  sound  of  the  Vesper-bell  I 

[The  bell  rings. 

Eri. — It  is  the  hour!— Hark,  hark! — 
my  bride,  our  summons  1 
The  altar  is  prepared  and  crowned  with 
flowers 

That  wait 

Vit.  The  victim  ! 

[A  tumult  heard  without^ 

Procida  and  Montalba  enter  with 
others,  armed. 

Pro.  Strike  I  the  hour  is  come  I 
Vit.  Welcome,      avengers,     welcome  I 
i         Now,  be  strong  I 
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[T/u  Conspirators  throw  off  their  dis- 
guise, and  rush  with  their  nvords 
d)-awn,  upon  the  Pravengals.  Eribert 
is  wounded  and  falls. 

Pro.  Now  hath  fate  reached  thee  in  thy 
raid  career, 
Thou  reveller  in  a  nation's  agonies ! 

\The  Provencals  are  driven  off,  and 
pursued  by  the  Sicilians. 

Con.  {supporting    Eribert).     My  bro- 
ther !  oh  !  my  brother  ! 
Eri.  Have  I  stood 
A  leader  in  the  battle-fields  of  kings, 
To  perish  thus  at  last?  —  Ay,    by  these 

pangs, 
And  this  strange  chill,   that  heavily  doth 

creep, 
Like  a  slow  poison,  through  my  curdling 

veins, 
This  shoiild  be — death  ! — In  sooth  a  dull 

exchange 
For  the  gay  bridal  feast ! 

Voices  (without).  Remember  Conradin  I 

— spare  none,  spare  none  ! 
yit.   (throwing  off  her  bridal  wreath  and 

ornaments).     This  is  proud  freedom  ! 

Now  my  soul  may  cast, 
Ingenerous  scorn,  her  mantle  of  dissembUng 
To  earth  for  ever  ! — And  it  is  such  joy, 
As  if  a  captive,  from  his  dull,  cold  cell. 
Might  soar  at  once  on  chartered  wing  to 

range 
The  realms  of  starred  infinity  ! — Away ! 
Vain  mockery  of  a  bridal  wTeath  !  The  hour 
For  which  stem  patience  ne'er  kept  watch 

in  vain 
Is  come  ;  and  I  may  give  my  bursting  heart 
>'ull  and  indignant  scope. — Now,  Eribert ! 
Believe  in  retribution  !  WTiat,  proud  man  ! 
Prince,  niler,  conqueror  1  didst  thou  deem 

Heaven  slept  ? 
"  Or  that  the  unseen,  immortal  ministers. 
Ranging  the  world,  to  note  e'en  purposed 

crime 
In  burning  characters,  had  laid  aside 
Their  everlasting  attributes  for  thee  f  — 
Oh  !  bhnd  security  I — He,  in  whose  dread 

hand 
The  hghtnings  vibrate,  holds  them  back 

until 
The  trampler  of  this  goodly  earth  hath 

reached 
His  p\Tamid-height  of  power  ;  that  so  his 

fall 
May,  with  more  fearful  oracles,  make  pale 
Man's  croNvned  cppresscrs  ! 


Con.  Oh !  reproach  him  not  I 
His  soul  is  trembhng  on  the  dizzy  brink 
Of  that  dim  world  where  passion  may  not 

enter. 
Leave  him  in  peace  1 

Voices  {without).     Anjou,    Anjou  ! — De 

Couci  to  the  rescue  ! 
Eri.   {half-raising  himself).     My  brave 
Proven9als  !  do  ye  combat  still  ? 
And  I,  your  chief,  am  here  I — Now,  nov/ 

I  feel 
That  death  indeed  is  bitter  I 

Vit.  Fare  thee  well  1 
Thine  eyes  so  oft,  with  their  insulting  smile, 
Have  looked  on  man's  last  pangs,    thou 

shouldst,  by  this, 
Be  perfect  how  to  die  !      [Exit  Vittoria. 

Raymond  enters. 

Rai.  Away,  my  Constance  1 
Now  is  the  time  for  flight.   Our  slaughtering 

bands 
Are  scattered  far  and  wide.     A  Uttle  while 
And  thou  shalt  be  in  safety.    Know'st  thou 

not  [man. 

That  low  sweet  vale,  where  dwells  the  holy 
Anselmo  ?  He  whose  hermitage  is  reared 
'Mid  some  old  temple's  ruin? — Round  the 

spot 
His  name  hath  spread  so  pure  and  deep  a 

charm, 
'Tis  hallowed  as  a  sanctuary,  wherein 
Thou  shalt  securely  bide,  till  this  wild  storm 
Hath  spent  its  fury.     Haste  I 

Co7i.  I  will  not  fly  ! 
While  in  his  heart  there  is  one  throb  of  life. 
One  spark  in  his  dim  eyes,  I  will  not  leave 
The  brother  of  my  youth  to  perish  tlius. 
Without  one  kindly  bosom  to  sustain 
His  d}ing  head. 

Eri.  The  clouds  are  darkening  round. 
There  are  strange  voices  ringing  in  my  ear 
That  summ.on  me — to  what  ? — But  I  have 

been 
Used  to  command ! — ^Away  !  I  will  not  die 
But  on  the  field—  '  \_He  dies. 

Con.  {kneeling  by  him).  O  Heaven  !  be 

merciful. 
As  thou  art  just  1— for  he  is  now  where 

nought 
But  mercy  can  avail  him  ! — It  is  past  I 

GuiDO  enters,  with  his  rojord  drawn. 

Gut.  {to  Raimond).  I've  sought  thee 
long — why  art  thou  Ungering  here  f 

Haste,  follow  me !— Suspicion  with  thy 
name 

Joins  that  word —  Traitcj  I 
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Rai.  Traitor  ! Guido  ? 

Gui.  Yes  ! 
Hast  thou  not  heard  that,  with  his  men-at- 
arms, 
After  vain  conflict  with  a  people's  wrath, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped? — And  there  are 

those 
Who  murmur  that  from  thee  the  warning  i 

came  | 

WTiich  saved  him  from  our  vengeance.    But  j 

e'en  yet  j 

In  the  red  current  of  Proven9al  blood 
That   doubt  may  be  effaced.     Draw  thy 

good  sword, 
And  follow  me  ! 

Rai,  And  thou  couldst  d  oubt  me,  Guido ! 
'Tis  come  to  this ! — Away !  mistrust  me  still. 
I  will  not  stain  my  sword  with  deeds  like 

thine. 
Thou  know'st  me  not ! 

Gui.  Raimond  di  Procida  ! 
If  thou  art  he  whom  once  I  deemed  so 

noble — 
Call  me  thy  friend  no  more  ! 

\^Exit  Guido. 
Rai.  [after  a  pause) .   Rise,  dearest,  rise! 
Thy  duty's  task  hath  nobly  been  fulfilled, 
E'en  in  the  face  of  death  ;  but  all  is  o'er. 
And  this  is  now  no  place  where  nature's 

tears 
In  quiet  sanctity  may  freely  flow. — 
Hark  I  the  wild  sounds  that  wait  on  fearful 

deeds 
Are  swelling  on  the  winds,  as  the  deep  roar 
Cf  fast-advancing  billows  ;  and  for  thee 
I  shame  not  thus  to  tremble. — Speed,  oh, 

speed !  {^Exeunt. 


ACT  THE  FOURTH. 

Scene  \.—A  Street  in  Palermo. 

I'KOCIDA  enters. 

Pro.   How  strange  and  deep  a  stillness 

loads  the  air, 
As  with  the  power  of  midnight ! — Ay,  where 

death 
Hath  passed,  there  should  be  silence. — But 

this  hush 
Of  nature's  heart,  this  breathlessness  of  all 

things, 
Dotli  press  on  thought  too  heavily,  and  the 

sky, 
With  its  dark  robe  of  purple  thunder-clouds 
Brooding  in  sullen  masses,  o'er  my  spirit. 
Weighs  like  an  omen  I — Wherefore  should 

this  be? 
Is  not  our  task  achieved,  the  mig  ity  work 


Of  our  deliverance ! — Yes  ;    I  should  be 

joyous : 
But  this  our  feeble  nature,  with  its  quick 
Instinctive  superstitions,  will  drag  down 
Th'  ascending  soul. — And  I  have  fearful 

bodings 
That     treachery     lurks     amongst     us. — 

Raimond  1  Raimond  ! 
Oh  1  Guilt  ne'er  made  a  mien  Uke  his  its 

garb  I 
It  cannot  be  ! 

MoNTALBA,  Guido,  and  other 
Sicilians  enter. 

Pro.  Welcome  !  we  meet  in  joy ! 
Now  may  we  bear  ourselves  erect,  resuming 
The  kingly  port  of  freemen  I     Who  shall 

dare. 
After  this  proof  of  slavery's  dread  recoil, 
To  weave  us  chains  again  ? — Ye  have  done 

well. 
We  have    done  well.       There  needs  no 

choral  song, 
No  shouting  multitudes  to  blazon  forth 
Our  stem  exploits. — The  silence  of  our  foes 
Doth  vouch  enough,  and  they  are  laid  to 

rest 
Deep  as  the  sword  could  make  it.     Yet  our 

task 
Is  still  but  half  achieved,  since,  with  his 

bands, 
De  Couci  hath  escaped,  and,  doubtless,  leads 
Their  footsteps  to  Messina,  where  our  foes 
Will  gather  all  their  strength.     Determined 

hearts, 
And  deeds  to  startle  earth,  are  yet  required 
To  make  the  mighty  sacrifice  complete. — 
Where  is  thy  son  ? 

Pro.  I  know  not.     Once  last  night 
He  crossed  my  path,  and  with  one  stroke 

beat  down 
I  A  sword  just  raised  to  smite  me,  and  restored 
My  own,  which  in  thatdeadly  strife  had  been 
Wrenched   from   my  grasp  :    but  when  I 
I         would  have  pressed  him 
To  my  exulting  bosom,  he  drew  back, 
'  And  with  a  sad,  and  yet  a  scornful,  smile, 
Full  of  strange  meaning,  left  me.     Since 

that  hour 
I   have  not  seen   him.     Wherefore  didst 
j  thou  ask  ? 

'      Man.  It  matters  not.     We  have  deeper 
;  things  to  sp^-ak  of. — 

Know'st  thou  that  we  have  traitors  in  oui 
councils? 
Pro.  I  know  some  voice  in  secret  must 
have  warnal 
De  Couci ;  or  bis  scattered  bands  bad  ne'er 
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So  soon  been  marshalled,  and  in  close  array 
Led  hence  as  from  the  field.     Hast  thou 

heard  aught 
That  may  develope  this  ? 

A/on.  The  guards  we  set 
To  watch  the  city-gates  have  seized,  this 

morn, 
One  whose  quick,  fearful  glance  and  hur- 
ried step 
Betrayed  his  guilty  purpose.     Mark  I    he 

bore 
(Amidst  the  tumult  deeming  that  his  flight 
Might  all  unnoticed  pass)  these  scrolls  to 

him. 
The  fugitive  Proven9al.     Read  and  judge  I 
Pro.  WTiere  is  this  messenger  ? 
Mon.  Where  should  he  be? — 
They  slew  him  in  their  wrath. 

Pro.   Unwisely  d6ne  I 
Give  me  the  scrolls.  [He  reads. 

Now,  if  there  be  such  things 
As  may  to  death  add  sharpness,  yet  delay 
The  pang  which  gives  release  ;  if  there  be 

power 
In  execration,  to  call  down  the  fires 
Ot  yon  avenging  heaven,  whose  rapid  shafts 
But  for  such  guilt  were  aimless  ;  be  they 

heaped 
Upon  the  traitor's  head  ! — Scorn  make  his 

name 
Her  mark  for  ever  I 

Mon.   In  our  passionate  blindness, 
We  send  forth  curses  whose  deep  stings 

recoil 
Oft  on  ourselves. 

Pro.  Wliate'er  fate  hath  of  ruin 
Fall  on  his  house  ! — What !  to  resign  again 
That  freedom  for  whose  sake  our  souls 

have  now 
Engrained  themselves  in  blood! — Why,  who 

is  he 
That  hath  devised  this  treachery  ? — To  the 

scroll 
Why  fixed  he  not  his  name,  so  stamping  it 
With  an  immortal  infamy,  whose  brand 
Might  warn  men  from  him  ? — Who  should 

be  so  vile  ? 
Alberti  ? — In  his  eye  is  that  which  ever 
Shrinks  from  encountering  mine  ! — But  no  ! 

his  race 
Is  of  our  noblest — oh  1  he  could  not  shame 
That  high  descent  ! — Urbino  ? — Conti  ?— 

No  I 
They  are  too  deeply  pledged. — There's  one 

name  more  1 — 
I  cannot  utter  it ! — Now  shall  I  read 
Each  face  with  cold  suspicion,  which  doth 

blot 


j  From  man's  high  mien  its  native  roxally, 
And  seal  his  noble  forehead  with  the  Impress. 
Of  its  own  vile  imaginings  ! — Speak  your 

thoughts, 
Montalba  1  Guido  ! — WTio  should  this  man 
be? 
Mon.  Why    what     Sicilian     youth   un- 
sheathed, last  night, 
His  sword  to  aid  our  foes,  and  turned  its 

edge 
Against  his  country's  chiefs  ? — He  that  did 
!         this, 

May  well  be  deemed  for  guiltier  treason  ripe. 
Pro.  And  who  is  he  ? 
Mon.  Nay,  ask  thy  son. 
Pro.  My  son  ! 
What  should  he  know  of  such  a  recreant, 

heart  ? 
Speak,  Guido  !  thou'ri  his  friend  ! 

Gui.  I  would  not  wear 
The  brand  of  such  a  name  ! 

Pro.  How  !  what  means  this  ? 
A  flash  of  light  breaks  in  upon  my  soul  ! 
Is  it  to  blast  me  ? — Yet  the  fearful  doubt 
Hath  crept  in  darkness  through  my  thoughts 

before, 
And   been  flung  from   them. — Silence  ! — 

Speak  not  yet ! 
I  would  be  calm,  and  meet  the  thunder- 
burst 
With  a  strong  heart.  \_A  pause. 

Now,  what  have  I  to  hear  ? 
Your  tidings  ? 

Gui.   Briefly,  'twas  your  son  did  thus  ; 
He  hath  disgraced  your  name. 

Pro.  My  son  did  thus  ! — 
Are  thy  words  oracles,  that  I  should  search 
Their  hidden  meaning  out? — What  did 

my  son  ? 
I  have  forgot  the  tale. — Repeat  it,  quick  ! 
Gui.  'Twill  burst  upon  thee  all  too  soon. 
While  we 
Were  busy  at  the  dark  and  solemn  rites 
Of  retribution  ;  while  we  bathed  tlie  earth 
In  red  libations,  which  will  consecrate 
The  soil  they  mingled  with  to  freedom's  step 
Through  the  long  march  of  ages  ;  'twas  his 

task 
To  shield  from  danger  a  Proven9al  maid. 
Sister  of  him  whose  cold  oppression  stung 
Our  hearts  to  madness. 

Mon.  What  I  should  she  be  spared 
To  keep   that   name   from    perishing    on 

earth  ? — 
I  crossed  them  in  their  path,  and  raised  my 

sword 
To  smite  her  in  her  champion's  arms. — We 
fought — 
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The  boy  disarmed  me !— And  I  live  to  tell 
My  shame,  and  wreak  my  vengeance  1 

Gut.  Who  but  he 
Could  warn  De  Couci,  or  devise  the  guilt 
These  scrolls  reveal  ? — Hath  not  the  traitor 

still 
Sought,    \vith   his   fair  and   specious  elo- 
quence, 
To  win  us  from  our  purpose  ? — All  things 

seem 
Leagued  to  unmask  him, 

Mon.  Know  you  not  there  came, 
E'en  in  the  banquet's  hour,  from  this  De 

Couci, 
One,  bearing  unto  Eribert  the  tidings 
Of  all  our  purposed  deeds  !— And  have  we 

not 
Proof,  as  the  noonday  clear,  that  Raimond 

loves 
The  sister  of  that  tyrant  ? 

Pro.  There  was  one 
Who  mourned  for  being  childless  !— Lot 

him  now 
Feast  o'er  his  children's  graves,  and  I  will 

join 
The  revelry  I 

Mon.  {apart).  You  shall  be  childless  too  I 
Pro.  Was't  you,   Montalba? — Now  re- 
joice, I  say. 
There  is  no  name  so  near  you  that  its  stains 
Should  call  the  fevered  and  indignant  blood 
To  your  dark  cheek  1 — But  I  will  dash  to 

earth 
The  weight  that  presses  on  my  heart,  and 

then 
Be  glad  as  thou  art. 

Mon.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Who  hath  seen  gladness   on  Montalba's 
mien  ? 
Pro.  Why,  should  not  all  be  gUid  who 
have  no  som 
To  tarnish  their  bright  name  ? 

Mon.   I  am  not  used 
To  boat  with  mockery. 

Pro.  Friend  1     By  yon  high  heaven, 
1  mock  thee  not  1 — 'tis  a  proud  fate,  to  live 
Alone  and  unallicd. — Why,  what's  alone  ? 
A  word   whose  sense   \s--free  I — Ay,    free 

from  all 
The  venomed  stings  implanted  in  the  heart 
By  those  it  loves. — Oh  I   I  could  laugh  to 

think 
O'  th'  joy  that  riots  in  baronial  halls. 
When  the  word  comes—"  A  son  is  bom  I" 

— A  ion  I — 
They  should  say  thus—"  He   that  shall 

knit  your  brow 
To  farrows,  not  of  years ;  and  bid  your  eye 


Quail  its  proud  glance  ;  to  tell  the  earth  its 

shame, — 
Is  bom,  and  so,  rejoice  !" —  Then  might  we 

feast, 
And  know  the  cause  :^-Were  it  not  excel- 
lent? 
Mon.  This  is  all  idle.     There  are  deed5 
to  do ; 
Arouse  thee,  Procida ! 
Pro.  WTiy,  am  I  not 
Calm  as  immortal  justice  ? — She  can  strike. 
And  yet  be  passionless — and  thus  will  1. 
I  know  thy  meaning. — Deeds  to  do  ! — 'tis 

well. 
They  shall  be  done  ere  thought  on. — Go 

ye  forth  ; 
1  here  is  a  youth  who  calls  himself  my  son, 
His  name  is — Raimond — in  his  eye  is  light 
That  shows  hke  truth — but  be  not  ye  de- 
ceived 1 
Bear  him  in  chains  before  us.  W'e  will  sit 
To-day  in  judgment,  and  the  skies  shall  see 
The  strength  which  girds  our  nature.     Will 

not  this 
Be  glorious,  brave  Montalba  ? — Linger  not, 
Ye  tardy  messengers  1  for  there  are  things 
WTaich  ask  the  speed  of  stonns. 

{Exeunt  GuiDO  and  others. 
Is  not  this  well  ? 

Mon.  'Tis  noble.      Keep  thy   spirit   to 
this  proud  height,  [Aside. 

And  then — be  desolate  like  me  1 — my  woes 
Will  at  the  thought  grow  light. 

Pro.  What  now  remains 
To  be  prepared  ? — There  should  be  solemn 

pomp 
To  grace  a  day  like  this. — Ay,  breaking 

hearts 
Require  a  drapery  to  conceal  their  throbs 
From  cold  inquiring  eyes  ;  and  it  must  be 
Ample  and  rich,  that  so  their  gaze  may  not 
Explore  what  lies  beneath. 

[Exit  Procida. 
A/on.  Now  this  is  well ! — 
I  hate  this  Procida  ;  for  he  hath  won 
In  all  our  councils  that  ascendancy 
And  mastery  o'er  bold  hearts,  which  should 

have  been 
Mine  by  a  thousand  claims. — Had  he  the 

strength 
Of  wrongs  like  mine? — No  I  for  that  name — 

his  country — 
He  strikes — my  vengeance  hath  a  deepei 

fount : 
But  there's  dark  joy  in  this  I — And  fate  hath 

barred 
My  soul  from  every  other 

[Exit  Montalba. 
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Scene  II. — A  Hermitage,  surrounded  by 
the  Ruins  of  an  anient  Temple. 

CON'STAN'CE.      ANSELMO. 

Con.  'Tis  strange  he  comes  not  ! — Is  not 

this  the  still 
And  sultry  hour  of  noon? — He  should  have 

been 
Here  by  the  daybreak. — Was  there  not  a 

voice  ? — 
No  !  'tis  the  shrill  Cicada,  with  glad  life 
PeopUng  these  marble  ruins,  as  it  sports 
Amidst  them,  in  the  sun. — Hark !  yet  again  ! 
No !  no ! — Forgive  me,  father !  that  I  bring 
Earth's  restless  griefs  and  passions  to  disturb 
The  stillness  of  thy  holy  soUtude  ; 
My  heart  is  full  of  care. 

Ans.  There  is  no  place 
So  hallowed  as  to  be  un%i3ited 
By  mortal  cares.   Nay,  whither  should  v/e  go, 
\Vich  our  deep  griefs  and  passions,  but  to 

scenes 
Lx)nely  and  still  ;  where  he  that  made  our 

hearts 
Will  speak  to  them  in  whispers  ?     1  l;ave 

known 
AiT.iction  too,  my  daughter. 

Ccn.  Hark  !  his  step  ! 
I  know  it  well — he  comes — my  Raimor.d, 

welcome  1 

(ViTTORiA  enters,  Constance  shrinks 
back  on  perceiving  her.) 

O  Heaven  !  that  aspect  tells  a  fearful  tale. 
Vit.  {not  observing  her).  Tliere  is  a  cloud 

of  horror  on  my  soul  ; 
And  on  thy  words,  Anselmo,  peace  doth 

wait. 
Even  as  an  echo,  follovsing  the  sweet  close 
Of  some  di\ine  and  solemn  harmony  : 
Therefore  I  sought  thee  now.     Oh  I  speak 

to  me 
Of  holy  things,  azid  names,  in  whose  deep 

sound 
Is  power  to  bid  the  tempest  of  the  heart 
Sink,  like  a  storm  rebuked. 
Ans.  What  recent  grief 
Darkens  thy  spirit  thus  ? 
Vit.  I  said  not  grief. 
\\"e  should  rejoice  to-day,  but  joy  is  not 
That  which  it  hath  been.     In  the  flowers 

which  >ATeathe 
Its  mantling  cup  there  is  a  scent  unknown, 
Fraught  %vith  some  strange  delirium.    All 

things  now 
Have  changed   theii  nature ;  still,  I  say, 

rejoice  ! 
There  is  a  cause.  Anselmo  !— Wt  are  free, 


Free  and  avenged  ! — Vet  on  my  soul  there 

hangs 
A  darkness,  heavy  as  th*  oppressive  gloom 
Of  midnight  phantasies. — Ay,  for  this,  too. 
There  is  a  cause. 

Ans.  How  say'st  thou,  we  are  free? 
There  may  have  raged,  \sithin  Palermo's 

walls. 
Some  brief  wild  tumult,  but  too  well  I  know 
They  call  the  stranger,  lord. 
Vit.  Who  calls  the  dead 
Conqueror  or  lord  ? — Hush  !  breathe  it  not 

aloud. 
The  wild  winds  must  not  hear  it ! — Yet, 

again, 
I  tell  thee,  we  are  free  ! 

Ans.  Thine  eye  hath  looked 
On  fearful  deeds,  for  still  their  shadows  hang 
O'er  its  dark  orb. — Speak  !  I  adjure  thee, 

say, 
How  hath  this  work  been  wrought  ? 

Vit.  Peace  !  ask  me  not ! 
WTiy  shouldst  tk^u  hear  a  tale  to  send  thy 

blood 
Back  on  its  fount  ? — We  cannot  wake  them 

now  ! 
The  storm  is  in  my  sotil,  but  they  are  all 
At  rest ! — Ay,  sweetly  may  the  slaughtered 

babe 
By  its  dead  mother  sleep  ;  and  warlike  men 
Who  'midst  the  slain  have  slumbered  oft 

before. 
Making  the  shield  their  pillow,  may  repose 
Well,  now  their  toils  are  done. — Is't  not 

enough  ? 
Con.  Merciful  Heaven  !  have  such  thing? 

been  ?    And  yet 
There  is  no  shade  come  o'er  the  laughing 

1  am  an  outcast  now. 

Ans.  O  Thou,  whose  ways 
Clouds  mande  fearfully  ;  of  all  the  blind, 
But  terrible,  ministers  that  work  thy  wrath 
How  much  is   man  the  fiercest ! — Othen 

i         know 

i  Their  hmits. — Yes  !  the  earthquakes,  and 

I         the  storms, 

[  And  the  volcanoes  ! — He  alone  o'erleaps 

:  The  botmds  of  retribution  ! — Couldst  thou 

gOiZQ, 

Vittoria  !  with  thy  woman's  heart  and  eye. 
On  such  dread  scenes  urunoved  ? 
i       Vit.  Was  it  for  me 
To  stay  th'  avenging  sword  I — No,  though 

it  pierced 
My  very  soul ! — Hark,  hark,  what  thrilling 
shrieks  [thou  not 

,  Ring  through  the  air  around  me  ! — Canst 
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Bid  them  be  hushed  ?—  Oh  1  look  not  on 

me  thus  ! 
Arts.  Lady,  thy  thoughts  lend  sternn^s 

to  the  looks 
VVTiich    are    but    sad  i  —  Have    all    then 

perished  ?  all  f 
Was  there  no  mercy  ? 

Vil.  Mercy  I  it  hath  been 
A  word  forbidden  as  th'  unhallowed  names 
Of  evil  powers. — Yet  one  there  was  who 

dared 
To  own  the  guilt  of  pity,  and  to  aid 
The  victims  ;    but   in    vain. — Of  him   no 

more  I 
He  is  a  traitor,  and  a  traitor's  death 
Will  be  his  meed. 

Con.  (coming forward).      O  Heaven  ! — 

his  name,  his  name  ? 
Is  it — it  cannot  be  ! 

Vil.  [starting).   Thou  here,  pale  girl  ! 
I  deemed  thee  with  the  dead  1 — How  hast 

thou  'scaped 
The  snare  ? — Who  saved   thee,  last  of  all 

thy  race  ? 
Was  it  not  he  of  whom  I  spake  e'en  now, 
Raimond  di  Procida  ? 

Con.  It  is  enough. 
Now  the  storm  breaks  upon  me,  and  I  sink  I 
Must  he,  too,  die? 

Vit.  Is  it  even  so? — why  then, 
Live  on — thou  hast  the  arrow  at  thy  heart ! 
Fix  not  on  me  thy  sad  reproachful  eyes, 
I  mean  not  to  betray  thee.    Thou  may'st 

live  I 
Why  should  death  bring  thee  his  oblivious 

balms? 
He  visits  but  the  happy. — Didst  thou  ask 
If  Raimond  too  must  die? — It  is  as  sure 
As  that  his  blood  is  on  thy  head,  for  thou 
Didst  win  him  to  this  treason. 

Cun.  When  did  man 
Call  mercy,   treason  f — Take  my  life,  but 

save 
My  noble  Raimond  I 

Vit.  Maiden  1  he  must  die. 
E'en    now   the   youth    before    his  judges 

stands, 
And  they  are   men  who,   to  the  voice  of 

prnycr. 
Are  as  the  rock  is  to  the  murmured  sigh 
Of  summer-waves  ;  ay,  though  a  father  sit 
On  their  tribunal.     Rend  thou  not  to  me. 
What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Con.  Mercy  I — Oh !  wcrt  thou  to  plead 
Rut  with  a  look,  e'en  yet  he  might  be  saved  I 

If  thou  hast  ever  loved 

•  Vit.   If  I  have  loved? 
\   is  that  love  forbids  me  to  relent ; 


I  am  what  it  hath  made  me. — O'er  my  sen*! 
Lightning    hath    passed,    and    seared  it. 

Could  I  weep, 
I  then  might  pity — but  it  will  not  be. 
Con.  Oh !     thou   wilt    yet    relent,    for 

woman's  heart 
Was  formed  to  svififer  and  to  melt. 

Vit.  Away  ! 
Why  should  I   pity  thee  ? — Thou  wilt  but 

prove 
What  I  have  known  before — and  yet  1  live  i 
Natvue  is  strong,  and  it  may  all  be  borne — 
The  sick  impatient  yearning  of  the  heart 
For  that  which  is  not ;  and  the  wear\'  sense 
Of  the   dull   void,    wherewith   our  homes 

have  been 
Circled  by  death  ;  yes,  all  things  may  be 

borne  ! 
All,  save  remorse. — But  I  will  nothow  down 
My  spirit  to  that  dark  power : — there  was 

no  guilt ! 
Anselmo !   wherefore  didst    thou    talk   of 

guilt? 
Ans.  Ay,  thus  doth  sensitive  conscience 

quicken  thought. 
Lending  reproachful  voices  to  a  breeze, 
Keen  lightning  to  a  look. 

Vit.  Leave  me  in  peace  1 
Is't  not  enough  that  I  should  have  a  sense 
Of  things  thou  canst  not  see,  all  wild  and 

dark. 
And  of  unearthly  whispers,  haunting  me 
With  dread  suggestions,  but  that  thy  cold 

words,  [conspire 

Old  man,  should  gall   me  too? — Must  all 
Against  me  ? — Oh  !  thou  beautiful  spirit  I 

wont  [love, 

To  shine  upon  my  dreams  with  looks  of 
Where  art  thou  vanished  ? — Was  it  not  the 

thought 
Of  thee  which  urged  me  to  the  fearful  task. 
And  wilt  thou  now  forsake  me  ? — I  must 

seek  [chance. 

The  shadowy  woods  again,  for  there,  pcr- 
Still   may  thy  voice  be    in   my   twilight- 
paths  ;  — 
Here  I  but  meet  despair  1 

[ExitV\TT01K\.K. 

Ans.  {to    Constance).      Despair    not 
thou, 
My  daughter  ? — he  that  purifies  the  heart 
Witli  griof,  will  lend  it  strength. 

Con.   (endeavouring  to    rouse    herself). 
Did  she  not  say 
That  some  one  was  to  die  ? 

Ans.   I  tell  thee  not 
Thy  pangs  are  vain — for  nature  will  ha»/e 
way. 
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Earth  must  have  tears  ;  yet  ia  a  heart  like 

thine, 
Faith  may  not  yield  its  place. 

Con.  Have  I  not  heard 
Some  fearful  tale? — Who  said,  that  there 

should  rest 
Blood    on    my    soul  ?— What     blood  ? — I 

never  bore 
Hatred,    kind    father,    unto    aught    that 

breathes  ; 
Raimond  doth  know  it  well. — Raimond  ! — 

High  heaven, 
It  bursts  upon  me  now ! — and  he  must  die  ! 
For  my  sake — e'en  for  mine  ! 

Ans.  Her  words  were  strange, 
And  her  proud  mind  seemed  half  to  frenzy 

wrought — 
Perchance  this  may  not  be. 

Con.  It  must  not  be. 
Why  do  I  linger  here  ? 

[She  rises  to  depart. 
A  ns.  Where  wouldst  thou  go  ? 
Con,  To  give  their  stern  and  unrelenting 
hearts 
A.  victim  in  his  stead. 

Ans.  Stay  !  wouldst  thou  rush 
On  certain  death  ? 

Ccn.  I  may  not  falter  now, — 
Is  not  the  hfe  of  woman  all  bound  up 
In  her  affections  ? — Wliat  hath  she  to  do 
In  this  bleak  world  alone  ? — It  may  be  well 
For  man  on  his  triumphal  course  to  move 
Uncumbered  by  soft  bonds  ;  but  we  were 

bom 
For  love  and  grief. 

Ans.  Thou  fair  and  gentle  thing, 
Unused  to  meet  a  glance  which  doth  not 
speak  \thou 

Of  tenderness  or  homage  !  how  shouldst 
Dear  the  hard  aspect  of  unpitying  men, 
Or  face  the  king  of  terrors  ? 

Con.  There  is  strength 
Eteep  bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little,  till  the  shafts  of  Heaven  have 

pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling. — Must  not  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  ? — Oh  !  now  I 

feel 
Worthy  the  generous  love  which  hath  not 
shunned  [given 

To  look  on  death  for  me  ! — My  heart  hath 
Birth  to  as  deep  a  courage,  and  a  faith 
As  high  in  its  devotion. 

[Exit  CONSTAN'CE. 
Ans.  She  is  gone  ! 
Is  it  to  perish? — God  of  mercy  !  lend 
Pvr\;er  to  my  voice,  that  so  its  prayer  may 
save 


This    pure    and    lofty    creature  \—  I    will 

follow — 
But  her  young  footstep  and  heroic  heart 
Will  bear  her  to  destruction  faster  far 
Than  I  can  track  her  path. 

\Exit  Anselmo. 

Scene  III.— Hall  of  a  Public  Building. 

Procida,  Montalba,  Guido,  andothers, 
seated  as  on  a  Tribunal. 

Pro.  The  morn  lowered  darkly,  but  the 

sun  hath  now. 
With  fierce  and  angry  splendour,  through 

the  clouds 
Burst  forth,  as  if  impatient  to  behold 
This,  our  high  triumph. — Lead  the  prisoneT 

in. 

(Raimond  is  brought  in,  fettered  and 
guarded. ) 

Why,  what  a  bright  and  fearless  brow  is 
here  ! — 

Is  this  man  guilty? — Look  on  him,  Mon- 
talba? 
Mon.  Be  firm.     Should  justice  falter  at 

a  look  ? 
Pro.  No,  thou  say 'st  well.     Her  eyes  are 
filleted. 

Or  should  be  so.      Thou,   that  dost  call 
thyself — 

But  no  !  I  will  not  breathe  a  traitor's  name — 

Speak  !  thou  art  arraigned  of  treason. 
Rai.  I  arraign 

You,  before  whom  I  stand,  of  darker  guilt, 

In  the  bright  face  of  heaven  ;  and  yoiu"  own 
hearts 

Give  echo  to  the  charge.     Your  very  looks 

Have  ta'en  the  stamp  of  crime,  and  seem 
to  shnnk, 

With  a  perturbed  and  haggard  wildness, 
back 

From  the  too-searching  light. — Why,  what 
hath  Nvrought 

This  change  on  noble  brows  ? — There  is  a 
voice, 

With  a  deep  answer,  rising  from  the  blood 

Your  hands  have  coldly  shed  ! — Ye  are  of 
those 

From  whom  just  men  recoil,  with  curdUng 
veins. 

All  thrilled  by  life's  abhorrent  conscious- 
ness, 

And  sensitive  feeUng  cf  a  murderer  s  pre- 
sence.— 

Away  !  come  down  from  your  tribunal-seat, 

Pat  off  your  robes  of  state,  and  let  youi 
mieo 
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Be  pale  and  humbled ;  for  ye  bear  about  you 
That  which  repugnant  earth  doth  sicken  at, 
More  than  the  pestilence. — That  I  should 

live 
To  see  my  father  shrink  I 
Pro.  Montalba,  speak  ! 
There's  something  chokes  my  voice — but 

fear  me  not. 
Mon.  If  we  must  plead  to  vindicate  our 

acts, 
Be  it  when  thou  hast  made  thine  own  look 

clear  I 
Most  eloquent  youth  I   WTiat  answer  canst 

thou  make 
To  this  our  charge  of  treason  ? 

J^ai.  I  will  plead 
That  cause  before  a  mightier  judgment- 
throne, 
Where  mercy  is  not  guilt.    But  here,  I  feel 
Too  buoyantly  the  glory  and  the  joy 
Of  my  free  spirit's  whiteness  ;  for  e'en  now 
Th'  embodied  hideousness  of  crime  doth 

seem 
Before  me  glaring  out. — Why,  I  saw  lAee, 
Thy  foot  upon  an  aged  warrior's  breast, 
TrampUng    our    nature's    last   convulsive 

heavings. — 
And  thou — iAy  sword — oh  !  valiant  chief ! — 

is  yet 
Red  from  the  noble  stroke  which  pierced, 

at  once, 
A  mother  and  the  babe,  whose  little  life 
Was  from  her  bosom  drawn  ! — Immortal 

deeds 
For  bards  to  hymn  ! 

Gui.  (aside).  I  look  upon  his  mien. 
And  waver. — Can  it  be  ? — My  boyish  heart 
Deemed  him  so  noble  once  1 — Away,  weak 

thoughts  I 
Why  should  I  shrink,  as  if  the  guilt  were 

mine, 
From  his  proud  glance  ? 

Pro.  Oh,  thou  dissembler  I — thou, 
So  skilled  to  clothe  with  virtue's  generous 

flush 
The  hollow  cheek  of  cold  hypocrisy. 
That,  with  thy  guilt  made  manifest,  I  can 

scarce 
Bi^lievc  thee  guilty  I — look  on  me,  and  say 
Whose  was  the  secret  warning  voice,  that 

saved 
Dc  Couci  with  his  bands,  to  join  our  foes, 
And  forge  new  fetters  for  th"  indignant  land? 
Whose-  was  this  treachery? 

[^hows  Aim  papers. 
Who  hath  promised  here, 
(Relikc  to  appease  the  man^s  of  the  dead,) 
At  midnight  to  unfold  Palermo's  gatrs. 


And  welcome  in  the  foe  ? — Who  hath  done 

this, 
But  thou,  a  tyrant's  friend? 

Rai.  Who  hath  done  this  ? 
Father  1 — if  I  may  call  thee  by  that  name — 
Look,    with    thy  piercing   eye,   on    those 

whose  smiles 
Were  masks  that  hid  theirdaggers. — There, 

perchance, 
May  lurk  what  loves  not  light  too  strong. 

For  me, 
I   know  but   this — there   needs   no  deep 

research 
To  prove  the  truth — that  murderers  may  be 

traitors 
E'en  to  each  other. 
Pro.    [to  Montalba).    His  unaltering 

cheek 
Still  vividly  doth  hold  its  natural  hue, 
And  his  eye  quails  not ! — Is  this  innocence? 
Mon.  No  I  'tis  th'  unshrinking  hardihood 

of  crime. — 
Thou  bear'st  a  gallant  mien  1 — But  where 

is  she 
Whom  thou  hast  bartered  fame  and  life  to 

save. 
The  fair  Proven9al  maid  ? — What !  know'st 

thou  not 
That  this  alone  were  guilt,  to  death  allied ! 
Was't  not  our  law  that  he  who  spared  a  fc^ 
(And  is  she  not  of  that  detested  race  ?) 
Should  thenceforth   be  amongst  us  aj  a 

foe?— 
Where  hast  thou  borne  her? — speak  I 

Rai.  That  Heaven,  whose  eye 
Bums  up  thy  soul  with  its  far-searching 

glance, 
Is  with  her ;  she  is  safe. 

Pro.  And  by  that  word  [died 

Thy  doom  is  sealed. — O  God  !  that  I  Iiad 
Before  this  bitter  hour,  in  the  full  strength 
And  glory  of  my  heart  I 

Constance  enters,  and  rushes  to 
Raimond. 

Con.  Oh  I  art  thou  found? — 
But  yet,  to  find  thee  thus  1 — Chains,  chains 

for  thee  I 
My  brave,  my  noble  love  I — Off  with  these 

bonds ; 
I^t  him  be  free  as  air  : — for  I  am  come 
To  be  your  victim  now. 

Rai.  Death  has  no  pang 
More  keen  than  this. — Oh  I  wherefore  art 

thou  here  ? 
I  could  have  died  so  calmly,  deeming  thee 
Saved,  and  at  peace. 

Con.  At  ptacf  I — And  thou  hast  thought 
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Thvis  poorly  of   my  love  ! — But  woman's 

breast 
Hath  strength  to  stiifer  too. — Thy  rather 

sits 
On  this  tribunal ;  Raimond,  which  is  he  ? 
/?az.  My  father  ! — who  hath  lulled  thy 

gentle  heart 
With    that    false    hope? — Beloved  I    gsst 

around — 
See,  if  thine  eye  can  trace  a  father's  soul 
In  the  dark  looks  bent  on  us, 

Constance,  after  earnestly  examining  the 
countenances  of  the  Judges,  falls  at  ike 
fcetofVROClTiA. 

Con.  Thou  art  he  I 
Nay,  turn  thou  not  away  ! — for  I  beheld 
Thy  proud  lip  quiver,  and  a  watery  mist 
Pass  o'er  thy  troubled  eye ;  and  then  I  knew 
Thou  wert  his  father  ! — Spare  hini ! — take 

my  life. 
In  truth  a  worthless  sacrifice  for  his, 
But  yet  mine  all. — Oh  I  he  hath  still  to  run 
A  long  bright  race  of  glory. 

Rai.  Constance,  peace  ! 
I  look  upon  thee,  and  my  failing  heart 
Is  as  a  broken  reed. 

Con.   {still  addressing  Procida).    Oh, 

yet  relent  1 
If  'twas  his  crime  to  rescue  me,  behold 
I  come  to  be  the  atonement  1    Let  him  live 
To  crown  thine  age  with  honour. — In  thy 

heart  [pleads 

There's  a  deep  conflict ;  but  great  nature 
With  an  o'ermastering  voice,  and  thou  wilt 

yield  ! — 
Thou  art  his  father  ! 
Pro.   {after  a  pause).    Maiden,   thou'rt 

deceived  ! 
I  am  as  calm  as  that  dead  pause  of  nature 
Ere  the  full  thunder  bursts. — A  judge  is  not 
Father  or  friend/    Who  calls  this  man  my 

son? — 
My  son  ! — Ay  !    thus  his  mother  proudly 

smiled — 
But  she  was  noble  ! — Traitors  stand  alone, 
Loosed  from  all  ties. — Why  should  I  trifle 

thus?— 
Bear  her  away ! 
Rai.  {starting forward).  And  whither? 
Mon.  Unto  death. 
Why  should  she  live  when  all  her  race  have 

perished  ? 
Con.  {sinking  into  thearms  o/''Raimond). 

Raimond,  larewell ! — Oh  !    when   thy 

star  hath  risen 
To  its  bright  noon,  forget  not,  best  fc-eloved, 
I  died  for  thee  I 


Rai.     High   heaven !    thou   seest   these 

things  ; 
And  yet  endur'st  them  1 — Shalt  thou  die 

for  me, 
Purest  and  loveliest  being  ? — but  our  fate 
May  not  divide  us  long.      Her  cheek  is 

cold — 
Her  deep  blue  eyes  are  closed. — Should  this 

be  death  ! — 
If  thus,   there  yet  were  mercy  I — Father, 

father  I 
is  thy  heart  human  ? 

Pro.  Bear  her  hence,  I  say  I 
Why  must  my  soul  be  torn  ? 

Anselmo  enters,  holding  a  crucifix. 

Ans.  Now,  by  this  sign 
Of  Heaven's  prevailing  love,  ye  shall  not 

harm 
One  ringlet  of  hsr  head. — How  !  is  there 

not 
Enough   of  blood   upon  your  burthened 

souls? 
Will  not  the  visions  of  your  midnight  couch 
Be  wild  and  dark  enough,  but  ye  must  heap 
Crime  upon  crime  ? — Be  ye  content : — your 

dreams, 
Your  councils,  and  your  banquetings,  will  yet 
Be  haunted  by  the  voice  which  doth  not 

sleep. 
E'en  though  this  maid  be  spared  ! — Con- 
stance, look  up  1 
Thou  shalt  not  die. 

Rai.  Oh  !  death  e'en  now  hath  veiled 
The  hght  of  her  soft  beauty. — Wake,  my 

love  ; 
Wake  at  my  voice ! 

Pro.  Anselmo,  lead  her  hence. 
And  let  her  live,  but  never  meet  my  sight. — 
Begone  ! — My  heart  will  burst. 

Rai.  One  last  embrace  ! — 
Again  life's  rose  is  opening  en  her  cheek  ; 
Yet  must  we  part. — So  love  is  crushed  ci. 

earth  ! 
But  there  are  brighter  worlds  ! — Farewell, 

farewell ! 

\Jie  gives  her  to  the  care  <?/ ANSELMO. 
Con.   {slowly  recovering).  There  was  a 

voice  which  called  me. — Am  I  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  ? — Have  I  not 

passed 
The  bitterness  of  death  ? 
Ans.  Oh,  haste  away  ! 
Con.  Yes  !  Raimond  calls  me. — Hs  too 

is  released 
From  his  cold  bondage, — We  are  free  at  last, 
And  all  is  well — Away  ! 

\Skc  is  led  out  by  Anselmo. 
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Rat.  The  pang  is  o'er,  ! 

And  I  have  but  to  die. 
Mon.  Now,  Procida, 
Comes  thy  great  task.   Wake  !  summon  to 

thine  aid 
All  thy  deep  soul's  commanding  energies  ; 
For  thou — a  chief  among  us — must  pro- 
nounce 
The  sentence  of  thy  son.    It  rests  with  thee. 
Pro.  Ha  1  ha  ! — Men's  hearts  should  be 
of  softer  mould 
Than  in  the  elder   time. — Fathers  could 

doom 
Their  children   then  with   an  unfaltering 

voice, 
And  we  must  tremble  thus  1 — Is  it  not  said, 
That  nature  grows  degenerate,  earth  being 

now 
So  full  of  days  ? 
Mon,  Rouse  up  thy  mighty  heart. 
Pro.  Ay,  thou  say'st  right.     There  yet 
are  souls  which  tower 
As  landmarks  to  mankind. — Well,  what's 

the  task  ?— 
There  is  a  man  to  be  condemned,  you  say  ? 
Is  he  then  guilty  ? 

All.  This  we  deem  of  him 
With  one  accord. 
Pro.  And  hath  he  nought  to  plead  ? 
Rai.  Nought  but  a  soul  unstained. 
Pro.  Why,  that  is  Uttle. 
Stains  on  the  soul  are  but  as  conscience 

deems  them, 
And  conscience  may  be  seared. — But,  for 

this  sentence  ! — 
Was't  not  the  penalty  imposed  on  man, 
E'en  from  creation's  dawn,  that  he  must 

die?— 
It  was  :  thus  making  guilt  a  sacrifice 
Unto  eternal  justice  ;  and  we  but 
Obey  Heaven's  mandate,  when  we  cast  dark 

souls 
To  th'  elements  from  amongst  us. — Be  it  sol 
Such  he  his  doom  1 — I  have  said.    Ay,  now 

my  heart 
Is  girt  with  adamant,  whose  cold  weight 

doth  press 
Its  gaspings  down. — OflFI    let  me  breathe 

in  freedom  ! — 
Mountains  are  on  my  breast  I 

\_He  sinks  bach. 

Mon.  Guards,  bear  the  priiouer 
Back  to  his  dungeon. 

Rai.   Father  !  oh,  look  up 
Thou  art  my  father  still  I 

GuiDO,  leaving  the  Tribunal,  throws  him- 
self on  the  neck  of  KwvtonD. 


Gut.  Oh  !  Raimond,  Raimond  ! 
If  it  should  be  that  I  have  wronged  thee,  saj 
Thou  dost  forgive  me. 

Rai.  Friend  of  my  young  days, 
So  may  all-pitying  Kfeaven ! 

[Raimond  is  led  out. 
Pro.  Whose  voice  was  that  ? 
Where  is  he  ? — gone  ? — now  I  may  breathe 

once  more 
In  the  free  air  of  Heaven.     Let  us  away. 
\Exeunt  omncs. 


ACT  THE  FIFTH. 

Scene  1. — A  Prison,  dirnly  lighted. 

Raimond  sleeping.     Procida  enters. 

Pro.  {gazing upon  him  earnestly).     Can 

he    then    sleep  ? — Th'  o'ershadowing 

night  hath  wrapt 

Earth,  at  her  stated  hours — the  stars  have 

set  [their  course 

Their  burning  watch  ;   and  all  things  hold 

Of  wakefulness  and  rest ;  yet  hath  not  sleep 

Sat  on  mine  eyelids  since — but  this  avails 

not  1— 
And  thus  he  slumbers  ! — Why  this  mien 

doth  seem 
As  if  its  soul  were  but  one  lofty  thought 
Of  an  immortal  destiny  ! — his  brow 
Is  calm  as  waves  whereon    the  midnight 

heavens 
Are    imaged    silently. — Wake,    Raimond, 

wake  1 
Thy  rest  is  deep. 

Rai.  {starting  up).  My  father  !—Wlierc- 
fore  here  ? 
I  am  prepared  to  die,  yet  would  I  not 
Fall  by  thy  hand. 
Pro.  'Twas  not  for  this  I  came. 
Rai.  Then  wherefore? — and    upon  thy 
lofty  brow 
Why  bums  the  troubled  flush  ? 

Pro.  Perchance  'tis  shame. 
Yes  1   it  may  well  be  shame  I — for  I  have 

striven 
With  nature's  feeble ilss,   and  been  o'er- 

powcred. — 
Howe'er  it  be,  'tis  not  for  thee  to  gaze, 
Noting  it  thus.      Rise,  let  me  loose  thy 

chains. 
Arise,  and  follow  me  ;  but  let  thy  step 
Fall  without  sound  on  earth  :   1  have  pre- 
pared 
The  means  for  thy  escape. 

Rai.  What !  thou  !  the  austere. 
The  inflexible  Procida  I  hast  thou  don»»  tliis 
I  Deeming  me  guilty  still  ? 
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Pre.  Upbraid  me  not ! 
1 1  is  even  so.    There  have  been  nobler  deeds 
By  Roman  fatliers  done, — but  I  am  w^eak. 
Therefore,  again  I  say,  arise  !   and  haste, 
For  the  night  wanes.     Thy  fugitive  course 

must  be 
I  o  realms  beyond  the  deep  ;   so  let  us  part 
In  silence,  and  for  ever. 

Rat.  Let  /itm  fly 
Who  holds  no  deep  asylum  in  his  breast, 
Wherein    to  shelter    from    the  scofife  of 

men  ! — 
I  can  sleep  calmly  here. 
Fro.  Art  thou  in  love 
With  death  and  infamy,  that  sc  thy  choice 
Is  made,  lost  boy  1   when  freedom  courts 

thy  grasp  ? 
J?ai.  Father  !  to  set  th'  irrevocable  seal 
Upon    that    shame    wherewith    ye    have 

branded  me. 
There  needs  but  flight.— What  should   ! 

bear  from  this. 
My  native  land  ? — A  blighted  name,  to  rise 
And  part  me,  with  its  dark  remembrances. 
For  ever  from  the  sunshine! — O'er  my  soul 
Bright  shadow  in gs  of  a  nobler  destiny 
Float   in  dim  beauty  through  the  gloom  ; 

but  here, 
On  earth,  my  hopes  are  closed. 

Pro.    Thy  hopes  are  closed  ! 
And  what  were  they  to  mine ? — Thou  wilt 

not  fly  ! 
V\T:y,  let  all  traitors  flock  to  thee,  and  learn 
How  proudly  guilt  can  talk  ! — Let  fathers 

rear 
Their  offspring  henceforth,  as  the  free  wild 

birds 
Foster  their  young  ;  when  these  can  mount 

alone, 
Dissolving  nature's  bonds — why  should  it 

not 
Be  so  with  us  ? 

Rai.  Oh,  father  !— Now  I  feel 
WTiat  high  prerogatives  belong  to  death. 
He  hath  a  deep  though  voiceless  eloquence, 
To  which  I  leave  my  cause.     His  solemn 

veil 
Doth  with    mysterious   beauty  clothe  our 

virtues, 
And  in  its  vast  obli\ious  fold,  for  ever 
Give  shelter  to  our  faults. — When   1  am 

gone. 
The  mists  of  passion  which  have  dimmed 

my  name 
Will  melt  like  day-dreams  ;  and  my  me- 
mory then 
Will  be — not  what  it  should  have  been — 

fori 


Must  pass  without  my  fame — but  yet,  un- 
stained 
As  a  clear  morning   dewdrop.     Oh  I  the 

grave 
Hath  rights  inviolate  as  a  sanctuar>''s. 
And  they  should  be  my  own  I 
Pro.  Now,  by  just  Heaven, 
I  will  not  thus  be  tortured ! — Were  my  heart 
But  of  thy  guilt  or  innocence  assured, 
I  could  be  calm  again.     But,  in  this  wild 
Suspense, — this  conflict  and  vicissitude 
Of   opposite    feelings    and   convictions — 

wiiat  1 
Hath  it  been  mine  to  temper  and  to  bend 
All  spirits  to  my  purpose  ;  have  I  raised 
With  a  severe  and  passionless  energ>'. 
From  the  dread  mingling  of  their  elements. 
Storms  which  have  rocked  the  earth? — And 

shall  I  now 
Thus  fluctuate,  as  a  feeble  reed,  the  scorn 
And  plaything  of  the  winds  ? — Look  on  me, 

boy  1 
Guilt  never  dared  to  meet  these  eyes,  and 

keep 
Its  heart's  dark  secret  cla^e.— Oh,  pitying 

Heaven  ! 
Speak  to  my  soul  with  some  dread  oracle, 
And  tell  me  which  is  truth. 

Rai.  I  will  not  plead. 
I  will  not  call  th'  Omnipotent  to  attest 
My  innocence.     No,  father,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  my  birthright  shall  be  soon  restored; 
Therefore  I  look  to  death,  and  bid  thee  speed 
The  great  absolver. 

Pro.  Oh  1  my  son,  my  son  ! 
We  will  not  part  in  wTath  ! — the  sternest 

hearts, 
Within  their  proud  and  guarded  fastnesses, 
Hide  something  still,   round  which  their 

tendrils  cling 
With  a  close  grasp,  unknown  to  those  who 

dress 
Their  love  in  smiles.     And  such  wert  thou 

to  me  ! 
The  all  which  taught  me  that  my  soul  w  as 

cast 
In  nature's  mould. — And  I  must  now  hold 

on 
My  desolate  course  alone ! — Why,  be  it  thus ! 
He  that  doth  guide  a  nation's  star  should 

dwell 
High  o'er  the  clouds  in  regal  solitude. 
Sufficient  to  himself 

Rai.  Yet,  on  that  summit, 
When  with  her  bright  wings  glory  shadows 

thee, 
Forget  not  him  who  coldly  sleeps  beneath, 
Yet  mjijht  have  soared  as  hieh  I 
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Pro.   No,  fear  thou  not !  [worm 

Thou'lt  be  remembered  long.     The  canker- 
O'  th"  heart  is  ne'er  forgotten. 

J^az.  Oh  I  not  thus — 
I  would  not  ihus  be  thought  of. 

Pro.  Let  me  deem 
Again  that  thou  art  base  1 — for  thy  bright 

looks, 
Thy  glorious  mien  of  fearlessness  and  truth, 
Then  would  not  haunt  me  as  th'  avenging 

powers 
Followed  the  parricide. — Farewell,  farewell ! 
[   have  no  tears. — Oh  !  thus  thy  mother 

looked, 
When  with  a  sad,  yet  half-triumphant  smile, 
All  radiant  with  deep  meaning,  from  her 

deathbed 
She  gave  thee  to  my  arms. 

J?ai.  Now  death  has  lost 
His  sting,  since  thou  believ'st  me  innocent. 
Pro.  {wildly).    Thou  innocent  1 — Am   I 
thy  murderer  then  ? 
Away  !  I  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  my  name 
A  scorn  to  men ! — No !  I  will  not  forgive  thee ; 
A  traitor  ! — WTiat !  the  blood  of  Procida 
Filhng  a   traitor's  veins ! — Let  the  earth 

drink  it ; 
Thou  wouldst  receive  our  foes  ! — but  they 

shall  meet 
From  thy  perfidious  lips  a  welcome,  cold 
As  death  can  make  it. — Go,  prepare  thy 
soul ! 
Rat.  Father  I  yet  hear  me  ! 
Pro.  No  !  thou'rt  skilled  to  make 
E"en  shame  look  fair. — Why  should  I  linger 
thus? 

{Goi'n^  to  have  the  Prison  ke  turns 
back  for  a  moment.) 
[f  there  be  aught — z/^  aught — for  which  thou 

need'st 
Forgiveness — not  of  me,  but  that  dread 

Power 
From  whom  no  heart  is  veiled — delay  thou 

not 
lliy  prayer  : — Time  hurries  on. 
kai.  1  am  prepared. 
Pro.  'Tis  well.  \^F.xit  Procida. 

Rai.  Men    talk  of  torture  I — Can   they 
wreak 
Upon  the  sensitive  and  shrinking  frame, 
Half  the  mind  bears,  and  lives  ? — My  spirit 

feels 
Bewildered  ;    on    its   powers    this  twilight 

gloom 
Hangs  like  a  weight  of  earth.— It  should  be 

mom  ; 
Why,  then,  ptrchance,  a  beam  of  Heaven's 
bright  ?nn 


Hath  pierced,  ere  now,  the  grating  of  my 

dungeon, 
TelUng  of  hope  and  mercy  ! 

\Exit  into  an  inner  cell. 

SCEVE  n. — A  Street  of  Palermo. 
Many  Citizens  assembled. 

First  at.  The  morning  breaks  ;  his  tims 

is  almost  come : 
Will  he  be  led  this  way  ? 

Second  Cit.  Ay,  so  'tis  said, 
To  die  before  that  gate  through  which  he 

purposed 
The  foe  should  enter  in. 

Third  Cit.  'Twas  a  vile  plot ! 
And  yet  I  would  my  hands  were  pure  as  his 
From  the  deep  stain  of  blood.     Didst  hear 

the  sounds 
r  th'  air  last  night  ? 
Second  Cit.    Since   the    great   work  cA 

slaughter, 
Who  hath  not  heard  them  duly,  at  those 

hours 
Which  should  be  silent  ? 

Third  Cit.  Oh  !  the  fearful  mingling, 
The  terrible  mimicry  of  human  voices. 
In  every  sound   which   to  the   heart  doth 

speak 
Of  woe  and  death. 

Second  Cit.  Ay,  there  was  woman's  shriU 
And  piercing  cry  ;  and  the  low  feeble  waU 
Of  dj-ing  infants  ;  and  the  half-suppressed 
Deep  groan  of  man  in  his  last  agonies ! 
And  now  and  then  there  swelled  upon  the 

breeze 
Siransje,  savage  bursts  of  laughter  wildei 

far 
Than  all  the  rest. 

First  Cit.  Of  our  own  fate,  perchance, 
These  awful   midnight   wailings    may   be 

deemed 
An  ominous  prophecy. — Should  France  re- 
gain 
Her  power  amongst  us,  doubt  not,  we  shall 

have 
Stern  reckoners  to  account  with. — Hark  ! 

( The  sound  of  trumpets  is  heard  at  a 
distance.) 

Second  Cit.  'Twas  but 
A  rushing  of  the  breeze. 

Third  Cit.  E'en  now,  'tis  said, 
The  hostile  bands  approach. 

{Tht  sound  is  heard  gradually  drawing 
nearer.) 

S4cottd  Cit.  Again  1— that  sound 
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Was  no  illusion.     Nearer  yet  it  swells— 
They  come,  they  come  ! 

PkOClDA  enters. 

Pro.  The  foe  is  at  your  gates  ; 
But  hearts  and  hands  prepared  shall  meet 

his  onset  : 
\\"hy  are  ye  loitering  here? 

Cits.  Aly  lord,  we  came 

Pro.  Think  ye  I  know  not  wherefore  ? — 

'twas  to  see 
A  fellow-being  die  ! — Ay,  'tis  a  sight 
Man  loves  to  look  on,  and  the  tenderest 

hearts 
Recoil,   a^d   yet  withdraw  not,   from  the 

scene. 
For   this  ye  came — What  I  is  our  nature 

fierce. 
Or  is  there  that  in  mortal  agony 
From    which    the    soul,    exulting    in    its 

strength, 
Doth  learn  immortal  lessons  ? — Hence,  and 

arm  !  [seen 

Ere  the  night  dews  descend,  ye  will  have 
Enough  of  death  ;  for  this  must  be  a  day 
Of  battle  I — 'Tis  the  hour  which  troubled 

souls 
Delight  in,  for  its  rushing  storms  are  wings 
Which  bear   them   up  1 — Arm,  arm  !    'tis 

for  your  homes. 
And  all  that  lends  them  loveliness. — Away  ! 

\^Excunt. 

Scene  Ul.— Prison  of  Rw^&OUU. 

Raimond.    Anselmo. 

Pat.  And   Constance  then    is    safe ! — 
Heaven  bless  thee,  father  ; 
Good  angels  bear  such  comfort. 

Ans.  I  have  found 
A  safe  asylum  for  thine  honoured  love, 
Where  she  may  dwell  until  serener  days. 
With  Saint  Rosolia's  gentlest  daughters  ; 

those 
Whose  hallowed  office  is  to  tend  the  bed 
Of  pain  and  death,  and  soothe  the  parting 

soul 
With  their  soft  hymns  :  and  therefore  are 

they  called 
"  Sisters  of  Mercy," 

Rai.  Oh  !  that  name,  my  Constance, 
Befits  thee  well  !  E'en  in  our  happiest  days. 
There  was  a  depth  of  tender  pensiveness 
Far  in  thine  eye's  dark  azure,  speaking  ever 
Of  pity  and  mild  grief. — Is  she  at  peace  ? 
Ans.  Alas  !  what  should  I  say? 
Rai.  WTiy  dii  1  ask? 
Knowing  the  deep  and  full  devotedness 


Of  her  young  heart's  affections  s-  Oh  I  the 

thought 
Of  my  untimely  fi'.te  will  haunt  her  dreams. 
Which  should  have  been   so  tranquil  ! — 

And  her  soul. 
Whose  strength  was  but  the  lofty  gift  of 

love. 
Even  until  death  will  sicken. 

Ans.  All  that  faith 
Can  yield  of  comfort,   shall  assuage  her 

woes  ; 
And  still    whate'er    betide,    the    light    of 

Heaven 
Rests  on  her  gentle  heart.     But  thou,  my 

son  ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  change? 
Rai.  Ay,  father  !  of  my  brief  remaining 

task 
The  least  part  is  to  die  ! — And  yet  the  cup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips, 
CrowTied  with  that  sparkUng  bubble,  whose 

proud  name 
Is — glory  ! — Oh  !  my  soul,  from  boyhood's 

mom, 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams  ! — It  was 

my  hope 
To  leave  a  name,   whose  echo,   from  the 

abyss 
Of  time,  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the 

winds 
Into  the  far  hereafter  :  there  to  be 
A  trumpet-sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep 

tomb, 
Murmuring — Awake  ! — Arise  ! — But  this  is 

past! 
Erewhile,  and  it  had  seemed  enough  of 

shame 
To  s\eeY>  forgotten  in  the  dust — but  now— 
O  God  ! — the  undjing  record  of  my  grave 
Will    be, — Here   sleeps   a    traitor! — One 

whose  crime 
Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler 

weapons 
Than  the  cold  murderer's  dagger  I 

Ans.  Oh,  my  son, 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts  I     Thou 

wouldst  not  change 
Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whose  dark  dreams 

will  hang 
The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  blood- 
stained soul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead  ! 

Rai.  Thou'rt  right.     I  v%  ould  not. 
Yet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart. 
Ere  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  fiery 

spirit 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude, 
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Which  is  b'Jt  learned   from    suffering. — 

Would  the  hour 
To  hush  these  passionate  throbbings  were 
at  hand  ! 
Aks.   It  will  not  be  to-day.     Hast  thou 
not  heard — 
But  no — the  rush,  the  trampling,  and  the 

stir 
Of  this  great  city,  arming  in  her  haste, 
Pierce  not  these  dungeon-depths, — The  foe 

hath  reached 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior-men,  are  marshalled,  and  gone 

forth 
In  that  high  hope  which  makes  realities, 
To  the  red  field.    Tliy  father  leads  them  on. 
Jiai.  {starting  up.)  They  are  gone  forth ! 
my  father  leads  them  on  ! 
All,  all  Palermo's  youth  ! — Xo,  one  is  left. 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race  ! — They  are  gone 

forth  !— 
Ay !  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad. 
It  bums  upon  the  air  ! — The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white 

foam 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows  ! — On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens  I    'tis  the 
flash,  [cloud 

The  lightning-shook  of   lances,   and    the 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  full  blaze 
Of  helmets  in  the  sun  ! — The  very  steed 
With  his  majestic  rider  glor)'ing  shares 
The  hour's  stern  joy,  and  waves  his  floating 

mane 
As  a  triumphant  banner  1 — Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here  ! 

Ans.  Alas,  be  calm  ! 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press, — thou  that  dost 
pine  [rule 

Beneath  a  weight  of  chains, — and  they  that 
The  fortunes  of  the  fight. 

Kai.  Ay  !   Thuu  canst  feel 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart,  for  unto 

tiiee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave, 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing 

on 
To  the  same  bourne. — Yet  call  it  not  the 

same  1 
Their  graves,  who  fall  in  this  day's  fight, 

will  be 
As  altars  lo  their  country,  visited 
By   fathers   with   their   children,    bearing 

WTcaths, 
And  chanting  hymns  in  honour  of  the  dead  : 
Will  mine  be  such  ? 

VlTTORlA  rushes  in  wildly,  m  if 
pursued. 


nt.  Anselmo  !  art  thou  found  1 
Haste,  haste,  or  all  is  lost  1   Perchance  thy 

voice. 
Whereby  they  deem    Heaven  speaks,   thy 

lifted  cross, 
And  prophet-mien,  may  stay  the  fugitives, 
Or  shame  them  back  to  die. 

A  ns.  The  fugitives  ! 
WTiat  words  are  these  ? — the  sons  of  Sicily 
Fly  not  before  the  foe  ? 

r»/.  That  I  should  say 
It  is  too  true  ! 

Ans.  And  thou — thou  bleedest,  lady  ! 
Vit.  Peace  1  heed  not  me,  when  Sicily  \s 
lost! 
I  stood  upon  the  walls,  and  watched  our 

bands. 
As,  with  their  ancient,  royal  banner  spread. 
Onward  they  marched.     The  combat  was 

begun, 
The  fiery  impulse  given,  and  valiant  men 
Had  sealed  their  freedom  with  their  blood — 

when  lo  I 
That  false  Alberti  led  his  recreant  vassals 
To  join  th'  invader's  host. 

J^ai.  His  countr}''s  curse 
Rest  on  the  slave  for  ever  ! 

Vit.  Then  distrust 
E'en  of  their  nobler  leaders,  and  dismny. 
That  swift  contagion,  on  Palermo's  bands 
Came  hke  a  deadly  blight.     They  fled  ! — 

Oh,  shame ! 
E'en  now  they  fly ! — Ay,  through  the  city 

gates 
They  rush,  as  if  all  Etna's  burning  streams 
Pursued  their  winged  steps  ! 

Rai.  Thou  hast  not  named 
Their  chief— Di  Procida— //<r  doth  not  fly  ? 
Vit.  No  I  like  a  kingly  lion  in  the  toils, 
Daring  the  hunters  yet,  he  proudly  strives, 
But  all  in  vain  I    The  few  that  breast  the 

storm. 
With  Guido  and  Montalba,  by  his  side, 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 
/^ai.  And  1  am  here  .^ — Shall   there  b€ 
power,  O  God  1 
In  the  roused  energies  of  fierce  despair, 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my 

chains  ? 
Oh,  for  one  moment  of  the  thunderbolt 
To  set  the  strong  man  free  ! 

Vit.  {after  tjazing  upon  him  earnestly). 
Why,  'twere  a  deed 
Worthy  the  fame  and  blessing  of  all  time. 
To  loose  thy  bonds,  thou  son  of  Procida ! 
Thou  art  no  traitor ; — from  thy  kindled  bro\l 
Ivooks  out  thy  lofty  soul ! — ,^rise !  go  forth 
And  rouse  the  noble  heart  of  Sicily 
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Unto  high  deeds  again.      Anselmo,  haste  ; 
Unbind  him  !     Let  my  spirit  still  pre%-ail, 
L're  I  depart — for  the  strong  hand  of  death 
is  en  me  now. — 

[SAi  sinks  back  against  a  pillar. 
Ans.  Oh  Heaven!  the  life-blood  streams 
Fast  from  thy  heart — thy  troubled  eyes  grow 

dim. 
WTio  hath  done  this  ? 

Vit.  Before  the  gates  I  stood, 
And  in  the  name  of  him,  the  loved  and  lost, 
With  whom  I  soon  shall  be,  all  vainly  strove 
To  stay  the  shameful  flight.     Then  from 

the  foe. 
Fraught  with  my  summons  to  his  viewless 

home, 
Came  the  fleet  shaft  which  pierced  me. 

Ans.  Yet,  oh  yet, 
It  may  not  be  too  late.     Help,  help  I 

Vit.  Away  ! 
Bright  is  the  hour  which  brings  me  liberty '. 

Attendants  enter. 

Haste,  be  those  fetters  riven  ! — Unbar  the 

gates, 
And  set  the  captive  free  ! 

\^T/u  Attendants  seem  to  hesitate. 
Know  ye  not  her 
Who  should   have  worn    your    country's 
diadem  ? 
At  ten.  Oh,  lady,  we  obey. 

[  They  take  of  Raimond's  chains. 
He  springs  up  exultingly. 

Rai.  Is  this  no  dream  ? — 
Mount,  eagle  !  thou  an  free  ! — Shall  I  then 

die. 
Not  'midst  the  mockery  of  insulting  crowds, 
But  on  the  field  of  banners,  where  the  brave 
Are  stri\ing  for  an  immortality? — 
It  is  e'en  so  I — Now  for  bright  arms  of  proof, 
A  helm,  a  keen-edged  falchion,  and  e'en  yet 
My  father  may  be  saved  1 

Vit.  Away,  be  strong  I 
And  let  thy  battle-word,  to  rule  the  storm, 
Be  Conradin  !  [He  rushes  out. 

Oh  !  for  one  hour  of  hfe 
To  hear  that  name  blent  with  the  exulting 
shout  [power 

Of  victory  I — 'twill  not  be  I — A  mightier 
Doth  summon  me  away. 

Ans.  To  purer  worlds 
Raise  thy  last  thoughts  in  hope. 

Vit.  Yes  !  he  is  there. 
All  glorious  in  his  beauty  ! — Conradin  ! 
Death  parted  us — and  death  shall  re-unite! — 
He  will  not  stay — it  is  all  darkness  now  ; 
Night  gathers  o'er  my  spirit.         {Shf.  difs. 


Ans.  She  is  gone. 
It  is  an  awful  hour  which  stills  the  heart 
That  beat  so  proudly  once. — Have  mercy, 
Heaven  !  {He  kneels  beside  her. 

{ The  scene  closes.) 

Scene  W.— Before  the  Gates  of  Palermo. 

Sicil.} MiS  Jlying  tumultuously  towards  the 
Gates. 

Voices  [wptfwut).  Montjoy!  Montjoyl  St. 
Denis  for  Anjou  1 
Proven9als  on ! 

Sic.  Fly,  fly,  or  all  is  lost  I 

Raimond  appears  in  the  gateway,  armed, 
and  carrying  a  banner. 

Rai.  Back,  back,  I  say  !  ye  men  of  Sicily  ! 
All  is  not  lost !    Oh,  shame  ! — A  few  brave 

hearts 
In  such  a  cause,  ere  now,  have  set  their 

breasts 
Against  the  rush  of  thousands,  and  sus- 
tained. 
And  made  the  shock  recoil. — Ay,  man,  free 

man. 
Still  to  be  called  so,  hath  achieved  such 

deeds 
As  Heaven  and  earth  have  marvelled  at ; 

and  souls, 
Whose  spark  yet  slumbers  with  the  days  to 

come  [thus 

Shall  bum  to  hear  :  transmitting  brightly 
Freedom  from   race   to   race  ! — Back  !   or 

prepare, 
Amidst  your  hearths,   your  bowers,   your 

very  shrines. 
To  bleed  and  die  in  vain  ! — Turn,  follow 

me ! 
Conradin,  Conradin  ! — for  Sicily 
His  spirit  fights  ! — Remember  Conradin  ! 
[They  begin  to  rally  around  him. 
Ay,   this  is  well ! — Now   follow   me,   and 

charge  ! 

[  The  Provencals  rush  in,  but  are 
repulsed  by  the  Sicilians. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  W.—Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Montalba  enters  wounded,  and  supported 
by  Raimond,  whose  face  is  concealed  by 
his  helmet. 

Rai.  Here  rest  thee,  warrior. 
Mon.  Rest,  ay,  death  is  rest. 
And  such  will  soon  be  mine. — But  th.'U".ii£ 
to  th£e. 
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I  shall  not  die  a  captive.     Brave  Sicilian  ! 
These  lips  are  all  unused  to  soothing  words, 
Or  I  should  bless  the  valour  which  hath  v/on 
For  my  last  hour  the  proud  free  solitude 
Wherewith  my  soul  would  gird  itself.— Thy 
name? 
A'az.  'Twill  be  no  mvisic  to  thine  ear, 
Montalba. 
Gaze — read  it  thus  ! 

[He  lifh  the  visor  of  his  helmet. 
Mon.  Raimond  di  Procida  ! 
Rai.  Thou  hast  pursued  me  with  a  bitter 
hate. 
But  fare  thee  well !      Heaven's  peace  be 

with  thy  soul ! 
I  must  away. — One  glorious  effort  more, 
And  this  proud  field  is  won  ! 

[Exit  Raimond. 
Mon.  Am  I  thus  humbled  ? 
How  my  heart  sinks  within  me  1     But  'tis 

death 
(And  he  can  tame  the  mightiest)  hath  sub- 
dued 
My  towering  nature  thus  !— Yet  is  he  wel- 
come I  [nie ! 
That  youth— 'twas  in  his  pride  he  rescued 
I  was  his  deadUest  foe,  and  thus  he  proved 
His  fearless  scorn.     Ha  1  ha  1  but  he  shall 

fail 
To  melt  me  into  womanish  feebleness. 
There  I  still  baffle  him— the  grave  shall  seal 
My  lips  for  ever — mortal  shall  not  hear 
Montalba  sa.y—" for-ivef"  [He  dies. 

(The  scene  closes.) 

Scene  W.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 
Procida.   Guido.    And  other  ^\c\\ak^s. 

Pro.  The  day  is  ours  ;  but  he,  the  brave 

unknown. 
Who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  ;  he  whose 

path 
Was  victory — who  hath  seen  him  ? 

Albekti  is  brought  in,  wounded  and 
fettered. 

Alb.  Procida! 

Pro.  Re  silent,  traitor  1 — Bear  him  from 
my  sight 
Unto  your  deepest  dungeons. 

Alb.   In  the  grave 
A  nearer  home  awaits  me. — Yet  one  word 
Ere  my  voice  fail— thy  son 

Pro.  Speak,  speak  I 

Alb.  Thy  son 
Knows  not  a  thought  of  guilt.    That  trai- 

t'rous  plot 
Was  mine  alone.  [He  is  Ud  away. 


Pro.  Attest  it,  earth  and  Heaven  \ 
My  son  is  guiltless  ! — Hear  it,  Sicily  i 
The  blood  of  Procida  is  noble  still ! — 
My  son  !— He  hves,  he  lives  1— His  vciot 

shall  speak 
Forgiveness  to  his  sire ! — His  name  sliall 

cast 
Its  brightness  o'er  my  soul  I 

Guzdo.  Oh,  day  of  joy  ! 
The  brother  of  my  heart  is  worthy  still 
The  lofty  name  he  bears. 

Anselmo  enters. 

Pro.  Anselmo,  welcome ! 
In  a  glad  hour  we  meet,  for  know,  my  soi: 
Is  guiltless. 

Ans.  And  victorious  !  by  his  arm 
All  hath  been  rescued. 

Pro.   How  !  th'  unknown — 

Ans.  Was  he  1 
Thy  noble  Raimond  !     By  Vittoria's  hand 
Freed  from  his  bondage  in  that  awful  hour 
When  all  was  flight  and  terror. 

Pro.  Now  my  cup 
Of  joy  too  brightly  mantles  ! — Let  me  prcis 
My  warrior  to  a  father's  heart — and  die  ; 
For  hfe  hath  nought  beyond  ! — Why  comer 

he  not  ? 
Anselmo,  lead  me  to  my  valiant  boy  1 

Ans.  Temper  this  proud  delight. 

Pro.  What  means  that  look  ? 
He  hath  not  fallen  ? 

Ans.  He  Hves. 

Pro.  Away,  away ! 
Bid  the  wide  city  with  triumphal  pomp 
Prepare  to  greet  her  victor.     Let  tliis  hour 
Atone  for  all  his  WTongs  I —  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VII. — Garden  oj  a  Convent. 

Raimond  is  led  in  wounded,  leaning  o:'. 
Attendants. 

Rai,  Bear  me  to  no  dull  couch,  but  let 

me  die 
In   the  bright   face  of  nature  ! — Lift   my 

helm, 
Tliat  I  may  look  on  heaven. 

First  Attendant  (to  Second  Attendant), 
Lay  him  to  rest 
On  this  green  sunny  bank,  and  I  will  call 
Some  holy  sister  to  his  aid  ;  but  thou 
Return  unto  the  field,  for  high-born  men 
There  need  the  peasant's  aid. 

[Exit  Si:coND  Attendant. 
{To  Raimond.)  Here  gentler  hands 
Shall    tend    thee,    warrior ;    for  in   these 
I  retreats 
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r/iey  dwell,  whose  vows  devote  them  to  the 

care 
Of  all  thatsufler.    May'st  thou  live  to  bless 

them  !        l£xtt  First  Attendant. 
Rat.  Thus  have  I  wished  to  die ! — 'Twas 

a  proud  strife  1 
My  father  blessed  th'  imknown  who  rescued 

him, 
(Blessed  him,  alas  1  because  unknown !)  and 

Guido, 
Beside  me  bravely  struggUng,  called  aloud, 
"Noble  Sicilian,    on  1"      Oh!    had   they 

deemed 
Twas   I   who   led   that  rescue,    they  had 

spumed 
Mine  aid,  though  'twas  deliverance  ;  and 

their  looks 
Had  fallen,  hke  blights,  upon  me. — There 

is  one, 
Whose  eye  ne'er  turned  on  mine,  but  its 

blue  light 
Grew  softer,  trerabUng  through  the  dewy 

mist 
Raised  by  deep  tenderness  1 — Oh  might 

the  soul 
Set  in  that  eye  shine  on  me  ere  I  perish  1 
Is't  not  her  voice  ? 

Constance  enters,  speaking  to  a  NuNi 
who  turns  into  another  path. 

Con.  Oh  !  happy  they,  kind  sister. 
Whom  thtis  ye  tend  ;  for  it  is  theirs  to  fall 
With  brave  men  side  by  side,   when  the 

roused  heart 
Beats  proudly  to  the  last ! — There  are  high 

souls 
Whose  hope  was  such  a  death,   and  'tis 

denied  ! 

She  approaches  Raimond. 

Young  Warrior,  is  there  aught — thou  here, 

my  Raimond  ! 
Thou  here — and  thus  I — Oh  1  is  this  joy  or 

woe? 
Rai.  Joy,  be  it  joy,  my  own,  my  blessed 

love, 
E'en  on  the  grave's  dim  verge  ! — yes  it  is 

joy  1 
My  Constance  1  victors  have  been  crowned, 

ere  now, 
With  the  green  shining  laurel,  when  their 

brows 
Wore  death's  own  impress — and  it  may  be 

thus 
E'en  yet,  with  me  I — They  freed  me,  when 

the  foe 
Had  half  prevailed,  and   I  have  proudly 

earned, 


With  my  heart's  dearest  blood,  the  meed 

to  die 
Within  thine  arms. 

Con.  Oh  !  speak  not  thus — to  die  I 
These  wounds  may  yet  be  closed. 

\_She  attempts  to  bind  his  wounds. 
Look  on  me,  love  ! 
Why,  there  is  more  than  Ufe  in  thy  glad 

mien, 
'Tis  full  of  hope  !  and  from  thy  kindled  eye 
Breaks  e'en  unwonted  light,  whose  ardent 

ray 
Seems  bom  to  be  immortal  I 

Rai.  'Tis  e'en  so  ! 
The  parting  soul  doth  gather  all  her  5  res 
Around  her  ;   all  her  glorious  hopes,  and 

dreams. 
And  bmning  aspirations,  to  illume 
The  shadowy  dimness  of  th'  untrodden  path 
Which  hes  before  her  ;  and,  encircled  thus, 
Awhile  she  sits  in  dying  eyes,  and  thence 
Sends  forth  her  bright  farewell.    Thy  gentle 

cares 
Are  vain,  and  yet  I  bless  them. 

Con.  Say,  not  vain ; 
The  dying  look  not  thus.     We  shall  not 

part  ! 
Rai.  I  have  seen  death  ere  now,  and 

known  him  wear 
Full  many  a  changeful  aspect. 

Con.  Oh  !  but  none 
Radiant  as  thine,  my  warrior  1 — Thou  wilt 

hve  1 
Look  round  thee  ! — all  is  sunshine — is  not 

this 
A  smiling  world  ? 

Rai.  Ay,  gentlest  love,  a  world 
Of  joyous  beauty  and  magnificence. 
Almost  too  fair  to  leave  ! — Yet  must  we 

tame 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  this  !— Oh,  weep  thou 

not ! 
There  is  no  home  for  liberty,  or  love, 
Beneath   these  festal  skies ! — Be  not   de- 
ceived ; 
My  way  lies  far  beyond  ! — I  shall  be  soon 
That  viewless  thing  which,  with  its  mortal 

weeds 
Casting  off  meaner  passions,  yet,  we  trust, 
Forgets  not  how  to  love  ! 

Con.  And  must  this  be  ? 
Heaven,  thou  art  merciful ! — Oh  I  bid  oui 

souls 
Depart  together ! 

Rai.  Constance  !  there  is  strength 
Within  thy  gentle  heart,  which  hath  b«ec 

proved 
Nobly,  for  me  :  Arouse  it  once  ajEjain  • 
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Thy  grief  unmans  me — and  I  fain  would 

meet 
That  wliich  approaches,  as  a  brave  man 

yields 
With  proud  subrai-ssion  to  a  mightier  foe. — 
It  is  upon  me  now  ! 

Con.  I  will  be  calm. 
Let  thy  head  rest  upon  my  bosom,  Raimond, 
And  I  will  so  suppress  its  quick  deep  sobs. 
They  shall  but  rock  thee  to  thy  rest.  There  is 
A  world  (ay,  let  us  seek  it  1)  where  no  bUght 
Falls  on  the  beautiful  rose  of  youth,  and 

there 
I  shall  be  with  thee  soon  ! 

Procida  and  Anselmo  enter.     Procida 
on  seeing  Raimond  starts  back. 

Ans.   Lift  up  thy  head, 
Brave  youth,  exultingly  !  forlol  thine  hour 
Of  glory  comes  1 — Oh  I  doth  it  come  too 

late? 
E'en  now  the  false  Albert!  hath  confessed 
That  guilty   plot,  for  which   thy  life  was 

doomed 
To  be  th'  atonement. 

Rai.   'Tis  enough  !  Rejoice, 
Rejoice,  my  Constance  !  for  I  leave  a  name 
O'er  which  thou  may'st  weep  proudly  ! 

[He  sinks  back. 
To  thy  breast 
Fold  me  yet  closer,  for  an  icy  dart 
Hath  touched  my  veins. 

Con.  And  must  thou  leave  me,  Raimond  ? 
Alas  !  thiue  eye  grows  dim — its  wandering 

glance 
Is  full  of  dreams. 

Rai.  Haste,  haste,  and  tell  my  father 
I  was  no  traitor  I 
Pro.   (rushing forward).  To  that  father's 
hrart 
Return,  forgiving  all  thy  wrongs,  return  ! 
Speak  to  me,  Raimond  I — Thou  wert  ever 
kind,  [past 

And  brave,  and  gentle  !     Say  that  all  the 
Shall  be  forgiven  1    That  word  from  none 

but  thee 
My  lips  e'er  asked. — Speak  to  me  once,  my 
boy,  [thus  ? 

My  pride,  my  hope  ! — And  is  it  with  thee 
Look  on  nie  yet  I — Oh  I  must  this  woe  l>e 
borne  ? 
Rai.  Off  with  this  weight  of  chains  I  it 
is  not  meet 
For  a  crowned  conqueror  I  —  Hark,    the 
trumpet's  voice  I 

[A  sound  of  triumphant  music  is 
heard,  gradually  approaching. 


Is    t  not  a  thrilling  call? — What  drowsy 

spell 
Benumbs  me    thus  ? — Hence  I    I   am   free 

again  1 
Now  swell  your  festal  ^strains,  the  field  is 

won  I 
Sing  me  to  glorious  dreams.  [_He  dies. 

Ans.  7 he  strife  is  past. 
There  fled  a  noble  spirit  1 

Con.  Hush  I  he  sleeps — 
Disturb  him  not  ! 

Ans.  Alas  1  this  is  no  sleep 
From  which  the  eye  doth  radiantly  unclose : 
Bow  down  thy  soiil,  for  earthly  hope  is  o'er  I 

( The  music  continues  approaching.    GuiDO 
enters,  with  Citizens  and  Soldiers.) 

Guido.  The  shrines  are  decked,  the  fes- 
tive torches  blaze — 
Where  is  our  brave  deUverer? — We   are 

come 
To  crown  Palermo's  victor  1 

Ans.  Ye  come  late. 
The  voice  of  human  praise  doth  send  no 

echo 
Into  the  world  of  spirits. 

[  The  music  ceases. 
Pro.  {after  a  pause).  Is  this  dust 
I  look  on — Raimond  I — 'tis  but  sleep— a 

smile 
On  his  pale  cheek  sits  proudly.    Raimond, 

wake  I 
Oh,  God  1  and  this  was  his  triumphant  day! 
My  son,  my  injured  son  ! 

Con.  [starting).  Art  thou  his  father? 
I  know  thee  now. — Hence,  with  thy  dark 

stern  eye. 
And  thy  cold  heart  1 — Thou  canst  not  wake 

him  now  ! 
Away  !  he  will  not  answer  but  to  me. 
For  none  like  me  hath  loved  him  I    He  Ve 

mine  I 
Ye  shall  not  rend  him  from  me. 

Pro.  Oh  I  he  knew 
Thy  love,   poor  maid  I    Shrink  from   mc 

now  no  more  1 
He  knew  thy  heart — but  who  shall  tell  him 

now 
The  depth,  th'  intenseness,  and  the  agony, 
Of    my    suppressed     affection  ?  —  I    have 

learned 
All  his  high  worth  in  time — to  deck  his 

grave  I 
Is  there  not  power  in  the  strong  spirit's 

woe 
To  force  an  answer  from  the  viewless  world 
Of  the  departed  ? — Raimond  I— speak  !  for- 
give 1 
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Rain-.ond  !  my  victor,  my  deliverer,  hear  1      The  mightiest  hearts  ! — My  son  I  my  son  ! 
Why,   what  a  world  is  this  ! — Truth  ever  ,  is  tliis 

bursts  A  day  of  triumph  ? — Ay,  for  thee  alone  ! 

On    the  dark    sou!   too   late :    and   glory 

crowns 


Th'  unconscious  dead  !  And  an  bourcx)mes 
to  break 


\^He  throws  himself  upon  the  body  of 
Raimond. 


[^Curtain  /alls. 


1  ^26. 
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"  Ihr  Plat7e  aller  meiner  stillen  freuden 

Euch  lass'  ich  hinter  rair  auf  immerdar  ! 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

So  ist  des  Geistes  ruf  an  mich  ergangen, 
Mich  treibt  nicht  cities,  irdisches  verlangen." 

Die  Jungfrau  von  Orletins. 

"  Long  time  against  oppression  have  1  fought, 
And  for  the  native  liberty  of  faith 
Have  bled  and  suffered  bonds." — Revtorse,  a  Tragedy. 

I'HE  follo\\-ing  Poem  is  intended  to  describe  the  mental  conflicts  as  well  as  outward 
sufferings,  of  a  Spaniard,  who,  flying  from  the  rehgious  persecutions  of  his  ow  n  country, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  takes  refuge,  with  his  child,  in  a  North  American  forest.  The 
story  is  supposed  to  be  related  by  himself,  amidst  the  wilderness  which  has  afforded  him 
an  asyltun. 


The  voices  of  m.y  home  ! — I  hear  them 

still ! 
They  have  been  with  me   through   the 

dreamy  night — 
The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 
My  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloyed 

dehght I 
I  hear  them   still,  unchanged, — though 

some  from  earth  [mirth — 

Are    music    parted,    and    the   tones    of 
Wild,   silvery  tones,   that  rang  through 

days  more  bright !  [come, 

Have  died   in   others — yet   to  me   they 

Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my 

home  ! 

II. 

They  call  me  through  this  hush  of  woods, 

reposing 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  mom  ; 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are 

closing, 
Ai.d  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and 

stars  are  born  ;  [burst 

Even  as  a  fount's  remembered  gushings 
On  the  parched  traveller  in  his  hour  of 

thirst. 


E'en   thus   they  haunt    me   with   sweet 

sounds,  till  worn  [say — 

By  quenchless   longings,    to   my  soul  I 

Oh  !  for  the  dove's  swift  wings,  tliat  I  might 

flee  away, — 

III. 

And   find   mine   ark! — yet    whither? — I 

must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  me  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o'er  whom  a  breath  of  air — 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's 

bright  wave,  [hath  power 

And  sighing  through  the  feather)'  canes — 
To  call  up  shadows,  in  the  silent  hour, 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's 

cave  1 —  [spread, 

So  must  it  be  ! — These  skies  above  me 

Are  they  my  owti  soft  skies  ? — Ye  rest  not 

here,  my  dead  I 

rv'. 

Ye  far  amidst  the  southern  flowers  lie 
sleeping,  [clear. 

Your  graves  all  smiling  in  the  sunshine 

Save  one  ! — a  blue,  lone,  distant  main  ia 
sweeping  [here  ! — 

High  o'er  one  gentle  head — ye  rest  not 
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'Tis  not  the  olive,  \yith  a  whisper  sway- 
ing, [playing 

Not    thy  low    ripplings,    glassy  water, 

Through  my  own  chestnut  groves,  which 
fill  mine  ear  ;  [dwell, 

But  the  faint  echoes  in  my  breast  that 
And  for  their  birth-place  moan,  as  moans 
the  ocean-shell. 


Peace  ! — I  will  dash  these  fond  regrets  to 

earth,  [rain 

Even  as  an  eagle  shakes  the  cumbering 
From  his  strong  pinion.  Thou  that  gav'st 

me  birth,  [Spain ! 

And  lineage,  and  once  home, — my  native 
My  own  bright  land — my  father's  land — 

my  child's  ! 
What  hath  thy  son  brought  from  thee  to 

the  wilds  ? — 
He  hath  brought  marks  of  torture  and 

the  chain,  [breeze  ; 

Traces  of  things  which   pass  not  as  a 

A  blighted  name,   dark  thoughts,  wrath, 

woe, — thy  gifts  are  these. 

VI. 

A  blighted  name  !—  I  hear  the  winds  of 

mom—  [shiver 

Their  sounds  are  not  of  this  ! — I  hear  the 
Of  the  green  reeds,  and  all  the  rustlings, 

borne 
From  the  high  forest,   when   the  light 

leaves  quiver :  [waving, 

Their  sounds  are  not  of  this  ! — the  cedars, 
Lend  it  no  tone  :  His  wide  savannahs 

laving, 
It  is  not  murmured  by  the  joyous  river  1 
What  part  hath  mortal  name,  where  God 

alone 
Speaks  to  the  mighty  waste,  and  through 

its  heart  is  known  ? 

VII. 

Is  it  not  much  thai  i  may  worship  Him, 
With  nought  my  spirit's  breathings  to 
control,  [dim. 

And  feci   His  presence  in  the  vast,  and 
And  wliispery  woods,  where  dying  thun- 
ders roll  [rejoice 
From   the   far  cataracts? — Shall    I    not 
That  I  have  learned  at  hist  to  know  //is 
voice                                           (ingsoul 
From  man's?—  I  will  rejoice  !— my  soar- 
Now  hath  redeemed  her  birthright  of  the 
day,                                [unfettered  way  I 
And  won,  through  clouds,  to  Him,  htrown 


vin. 

And  ihou,  my  boy  !  that  silent  at  my  knee 
Dost  Uft  to  mine  thy  soft,  dark,  earnest 

eyes,  [see 

Filled  with  the  love  df  childhood,  which  I 
Pure  through  its  depths,  a  thing  without 

disguise  ; 
Thou  that  hast  breathed  in  slumber  on 

my  breast. 
When  I  have  checked  its  throbs  to  give 

thee  rest. 
Mine  own  !  whose  young  thoughts  fresh 

before  me  rise  !  [prayer. 

Is  it  not  much  that   I   may  guide   thy 

And  circle  thy  glad  soul  with   free  and 

healthful  air? 

IX. 

Why  should  I  weep  on  thy  bright  head, 

my  boy  ? 
Within  thy  fathers'  halls  thou  wilt  net 

dwell. 
Nor  lift  their  banner,  with  a  warrior's  joy, 
Amidst  the  sons  of  mountain  chiefs,  who 

fell 
For  Spain  of  old, — Yet  what  if  roUing 

waves 
Have  borne  us   far  ftom  our  ancestral 

graves  ? 
Thou  shalt  not  feel  thybursting  heart  rebel 
As  mine  hath  done ;    nor  bear  what  I 

have  borne, 
Casting  in  falsehood's  mould  th'  indignant 

brow  of  scorn. 

X. 

This  shall  not   be  thy  lot,   my  blessed 

child !  [vain— 

I  have  not  sorrowed,  struggled.  Uved  in 
Hear  me  1  magnificent  and  ancient  wild  ; 
And  mighty  rivers,  ye  that  meet  the  main. 
As  deep  m.eets  deep ;  and  forests,  whose 

dim  shade 
The  flood's  voice,    and   the  wind's,  by 

swells  pervade ;  [plain, 

Hear  me  I — 'tis  well  to  die,  and  not  com- 
Yet  there  are  hours  when  the  charged 

heart  must  speak,  [break  1 

Even  in  the  desert's  ear  to  pour  itself,  or 

XI. 

I  see  an  oak  before  me.  it  hath  been 
The  crowned  one  of  the  woods  ;   and 

might  have  flung  [green, 

Its  hundred  arms  to  heaven,  still  freshly 
But  a  wild  vine  around  the  stem  hath 

chinK, 
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Frcm  branch  to  branch  close  wreatlis  of 
bondage  throwing,  [bowing, 

Till  the  proud  tree,  before  no  tempest 
Hath  shrunk  and  died,   those  serpent- 
folds  among. 
Alas  ! — alas  ! — what  is  it  that  I  see  ? 
An  image  of  man's  mind,  land  of  my  sires, 
with  thee  I 

XII. 

Yet  art  thou  lovely ! — Song  is  on  thy 

hills— 
O  sweet  and  moiimful  melodies  of  Spain, 
That    lulled    my    boyhood,    how    your 

memory  thrills  [pain  ! — 

The  exile's  heart  with  sudden-wakening 
Your  sounds  are  on  the  rocks  : — That  I 

might  hear 
Once  more  the  music    of    the    moiin- 

taineer ! — 
And  from  the  sunny  vales  the  shepherd's 

strain 
Floats  out,  and  fills  the  solitary  place 
With  the  old   tuneful  names  of   Spain's 

heroic  race. 

XIII. 

But  there  was  silence  one  bright,  golden 

day, 
Through  my  own  pine-hung  mountains. 

Clear,  yet  lone, 
In  the  rich  autumn  light  the  vineyards  lay. 
And  from  the  fields  the  peasant's  voice 

was  gone  ; 
And  the  red  grapes  untrodden  strewed 

the  grotmd. 
And  the  free  flocks  untended  roamed 

aroimd  : 
Where  was  the  pastor  ? — where  the  pipe's 

wild  tone  ?  [among. 

Music  and  mirth  were  hushed  the  hills 

While  to  the  city's    gates    each    hamlet 

poured  its  throng. 

XT/. 

Silence  upon  the  mountains ! — But  within 
The  city's  gates  a  rush — a  press — a  swell 
Of  multitudes  their  torrent  way  to  win  ; 
And  heavy  boomings  of  a  dull,  deep  bell, 
A  dead  paiase  following  each — hke  that 

which  parts  [hearts 

Tlie  dash  of  billows,  holding  breathless 
Fast  in  the  hush   of  fear — knell  after 

kneU  ; 
And  sounds  of    thickening  steps,    like 

thunder-rain, 
That  plashes  on  the  rooi   of  soma  vast 

echoing  fane  I 


XV. 

What  pageant's  hour  approached  ?— The 

sullen  gate  [thrown 

Of  a  strong  ancient  prison-house  was 
Back  to  the  day.    And  who,  in  mournful 

state,  [stone  ? 

Came  forth,  led  slowly  o'er  its  threshold- 
They  that  had  learned,  in  cells  of  secret 

gloom,  [whom 

How  sunshine  is  forgotten  ! — They  to 
The  very  featiu-es  of  mankind  were  grown 
Things    that     bewildered  ! — O'er    their 

dazzled  sight, 
They  lifted  their  wan  hands,  and  cowered 

before  the  Ught ! 

XVI. 

To  this  man  brings  his  brother  ! — Some 

were  there. 
Who  with  their  desolation  had  entwined 
Fierce  strength,  and  girt  iJie  sternness  of 

despair  [riors  bind 

Fast  round  their  bosoms,  even  as  war- 
The  breastplate  on  for  fight :  but  brow 

and  cheek  [speak  ! 

Seemed  theirs  a  torturing  panoply  to 
And  there  were  some,  from  whom  the 

very  mind 
Had  been  wrung  out :  they  smiled — oh  ! 

startling  smile 
Whence  man's  high  soul  is  fled  I — Where 

doth  it  sleep  the  while  ? 

xvn. 

But  onward  moved  the  melancholy  train, 
For  their  false  creeds  in  fiery  pangs  to  die. 
This  was  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  Spain — 
Heaven's  offering  from  the  land  of  chi- 
valry ! 
Through  thousands,  thousands  of  their 

race  they  moved — 

Oh  I  how  unhke  all  others!— the  beloved. 

The    free,    the    proud,    the    beautiful ! 

whose  eye  [breath 

Grew  fixed  before  them,  while  a  people's 

Was  hushed,  and  its  one  soul  bound  in  the 

thought  of  death  I 

XVIII. 

It  might  be  that  amidst   the  countless 

throng, 
There  swelled  some  heart,   with  Pity's 

weight  oppressed,  [strong  ; 

For  the  wide  stream  of  human  love  is 
And  woman,  on  whose  fond  and  faithful 

breast 
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Childhood  is  reared,  and  at  whose  knee 

the  sigh 
Of  its  first  prayer  is  breathed,  she,  too, 

was  nigh, —  [blessed. 

But  life  is  dear,  and  the  free  footstep 
And  home  a  sunny  place,  where  each 

may  fill 
Some    eye   with    glistening    smiles, — and 

therefore  all  v.ere  still — 

XIX. 

All  still — youth,  courage,  strength  ! — a 

winter  laid, 
A  chain  of  palsy,  cast  on  might  and  mind ! 
Still,  as  at  noon  a  Southern  forest's  shade. 
They  stood,  those  breathless  masses  of 

mankind  ; 
Still,  as  a  frozen  torrent ! — but  the  wave 
Soon  leaps  to  foaming  freedom — they, 
the  brave,  [assigned 

Endured — they  saw  the  martyr's  place 
In  the  red  flames — whence  is  the  wither- 
ing spell 
Ihaf  numbs  each  human  pulse  ? — they  saw, 
and  thought  it  well, 

XX. 

And  I,  too,  thought  it  well !    That  very 

mom  [clung 

From  a  far  land  I  came,  yet  round  me 
The  spirit  of  my  own.  No  hand  had  torn 
With  a  strong  grasp  away  the  veil  which 

hung 
Between  mine  eyes  and  truth.     I  gazed, 

I  saw, 
Dimly,  as  through  a  glass.    In  silent  awe 
I  watched  the  fearful  rites  ;  and  if  there 

sprung 
One  rebel  feeling  from  its  deep  founts  up, 
Shuddering,  I  flung  it  back,  as  guilt's  own 

poison-cup. 

XXI. 

But  I  was  wakened  as  the  dreamers 
waken  [of  dread 

Whom  the  shrill  trumpet  and  the  shriek 

Rouse  up  at  midnight,  when  their  walls 
are  taken,  [shed 

And  tb(»y  must  battle  till  their  blood  is 

On  their  own  threshold-floor.  A  path 
for  light 

Through  my  torn  breast  was  shattered 
by  the  might 

Of  the  swift  thunder-stroke — and  Free- 
dom's tread  [vain, 

Came  in  through  ruins,  late,  yet  not  in 
Making  the  blighted  place  all  green  with 
life  again. 


XXI!. 

Still  darkly,  slowly,  as  a  sullen  mass 
Of  cloud,  o'ersweeping,  without  wind, 

the  sky, 
Dream-hke  I  saw  the  sad  procession  pass, 
And  marked  its  victims  with  a  tearless 

eye.  [wrought 

They  moved  before  me  but  as  pictures. 
Each   to  reveal  some  secret  of  man's 

thought, 
On  the  sharp  edge  of  sad  mortahty. 
Till  in  his  place  came  one — oh  1  could  it 

be? 
My  friend,  my  heart's  first  friend  ! — and  did 

I  gaze  on  thee  ? 

XXIII. 

On  thee  !  with  whom  in  boyhood  I  had 

played,  [streams  ; 

At  the  grape-gatherings,  by  my  native 
And  to  whose  eye  my  youthful  soul  had 

laid 
Bare,  as  to  Heaven's,  its  glowing  world 

of  dreams  ;  [stood. 

And  by  whose  side  'midst  warriors  I  had 
And  in  whose  helm  was  brought — oh  I 

earned  v/ith  blood  ; 
The  fresh  wave  to  my  lips,  when  tropic 

beams  [had  passed. 

Smote  on  my  fevered  brow  ! — Ay,  years 

Severing  our  paths,   brave    friend  ! — and 

thus  we  met  at  last ! 

XXIV. 

I  see  it  still — the  lofty  mien  thou  borest — 
On  thy  pale  forehead  sat  a  sense   of 
power  !  [worest, 

The  very  look   that  once  thou  brightly 
Cheering  me  onward  through  a  fearful 
hour,  [spear. 

When  we  were  girt  by  Indian  bow  and 
'Midst  the  white  Andes — even  as  moun- 
tain deer,  [javelin-shower 
Hemmed  in  our  camp — but  through  the 
We  rent  our  way,  a  tempest  of  despair  ! — 
And  thou — hadst  thou  but  died  with  thy 
true  brethren  there  I 

XXV. 

I  call  the  fond  wish  back — for  thou  hast 
perished  [known 

More  nobly    far,    my    Alvar !— making 

The  might  of  truth  ;  and  be  thy  memory 
cherished 

With  theirs,  the  thousands,  that  around 
her  thruuc 
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Have  poured  their  lives  out   smiling,  in 

that  doom 
Finding  a  triumph,  if  denied  a  tomb  ! — 
Ay,  with  their  ashes  hath  the  wind  been 

sown, 
And  with  the  wind  their  spirit  shall  be 

spread, 
Filling  man's  heart  and  home  with  records 

of  the  dead. 

XXVI. 

Thou  Searcher  of  the  Soul  I  in  whose 
dread  sight  [skies, 

Not  the  bold  guilt  alone,  that  mocks  the 

But  the  scarce-owned,  unwhispered 
thought  of  night. 

As  a  thing  written  with  the  sunbeam  hes  ; 

TAou  know'st — whose  eye  through  shade 
and  depth  can  see, 

That  this  man's  crime  was  but  to  worship 
thee, 

Like  those  that  made  their  hearts  thy 
sacrifice,  [side. 

The  called  of  yore  ;  wont  by  the  Saviour's 
On  the  dim  OUve-mount  to  pray  at  even- 
tide. 

XXVII. 

For  the  strong  spirit  will  at  times  awake, 
Piercing  the  mists  that  wrap  her  clay- 
abode  ;  [take 
And,  bom  of  thee,  she  may  not  always 
Earth's  accents  for  the  oracles  of  God  ; 
And  even  for  this — O  dust,  whose  mask 
is  power  !  [hour  ! 
Reed,  that  wouldstbea  scourge  thy  little 
Spark,  whereon  yet  the  mighty  hath  not 

trod. 
And  therefore  thou  destroyest  ! — where 
were  flown 
Our  hope,  if  man  were  left  to  man's  decree 
alone? 

XXVIII. 

But  this  I  felt  not  yet.     I  could  but  gaze 
On   him,    my  friend ;    while  that   swift 

moment  threw  [days, 

A  sudden  freshness  back  on  vanished 
Like  water-drops  on  some  dim  picture's 

hue  ; 
Calling  the  proud  time  up,  when  first  I 

stood 
Where  banners  floated,  and  my  heart's 

quick  blood 
Sprang  to  a  torrent  as  the  clarion  blew, 
Aiid  he — his  sword  was  hke  a  brother's 

worn, 
That  watches  through  the  field  his  mother's 

yoimgest  bom. 


XXI3C. 

But  a  lance  met  me  in  that  day's  career, — 
Senseless  I  lay  amidst  th'  o'ersweeping 

fight,  [clear, 

Wa!kening  at  last — how  full,  how  strangely 
That  scene   on   memory    flashed  ! — the 

shivery  hght, 
MoonUght,  on  broken  shields — the  plain 

of  slaughter. 
The  fountain-side — the  low  sweet  sound 

of  water —  [night 

And  Alvar  bending  o'er  me — from  the 
Covering  me  with  his  mantle  ! — all  the 

past 
Flowed  back  —  my  soul's  far  chords  all 

ansv.'ered  to  the  blast. 

XXX. 

Till,  in  that  rush  of  visions,  I  became 
As  one  that  by   the  bands  of  slumber 

wound,  [frame, 

Lies  with  a  powerless,  but  all-thrilling 
Intense  in  consciousness  of  sight  and 

sound,  [brings 

Yet  buried  in  a  wildering  dream  which 
Loved  faces  round  him,  girt  with  fearful 

things .' 
Troubled  even  thus  I  stood,  but  chained 

and  bound 
On  that  familiar  form  mine  eye  to  keep : — 
Alas  !  I  might  not  fall  upon  his  neck  and 

weep  ! 

XXXI. 

He    passed    me  —  and    what    next? — I 

looked  on  two,  [place, 

Following  his  footsteps  to  the  same  dread 
For  the  same  guilt — his  sisters  1 — Well  I 

knew 
The  beauty  on  those  brows,  though  each 

young  face 
Was  changed — so  deeply  changed  !— a 

dungeon's  air  [bear ; 

Is  hard  for  loved  and  lovely  things  to 
And  ye,  O  daughters  of  a  lofty  race, 
Queen-like  Theresa  !    radiant    Inez  ! — 

flowers 
So  cherished  !  were  ye  then  but  reared  for 

those  dark  hours  ? 

XXXII, 

A  mournful  home,  young  sisters  !  had  ye 

left,  [the  wall, 

With  your  lutes  hanging  hushed  upon 
And  silence  round  the  aged  man,  bereft 
Of  each  glad  voice,  once  answering  to 

hi^j  call. 
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Alas,  that  lonely  father  !  doomed  to  pine 
For  sounds  departed!  n  his  life's  decline, 
And  'midst  the  shadowing  banners  of  his 

hall,  [name 

With  his  white  hair  to  sit,  and  deem  the 

A.  hundred  chiefs  had  borne,  cast  down  by 

you  to  shame  ! 

XXXIIl. 

And  woe  for  you,  'midst  looks  and  words 

of  love,  [long  I 

And  gentle  hearts  and  faces,  nursed  so 
How  had  I  seen  you  in  your  beauty  move. 
Wearing  the  wreath,  and  listening  to  the 

song  ! — 
Yet  sat,    even  then,  what    seemed  the 

crowd  to  shun, 
Half  veiled  upon  the  clear  pale  brow  of 

one. 
And  deeper  thoughts  than  oft  to  youth 

belong. 
Thoughts,   such  as  wake  to  evening's 

whispery  sway, 
Within  the  drooping  shade  of  her  sweet 

eyelids  lay. 

XXXIV. 

And  if  she  mingled  with  the  festive  train, 
It  was  but  as  some  melancholy  star 
Beholds  the  dance  of  shepherds  on  the 

plain, 
In  its  bright  stillness  present,  though  afar. 
Yet  would  she  smile — and  that,  too,  hath 

its  smile — 
Circled  with  joy  which  reached  her  not 

the  while. 
And  bearing  a  lone  spirit,  not  at  war 
With  earthly  things,  but  o'er  their  form 

and  hue  [tnie. 

Shedding  too  clear  a  light,  too  sorrowfully 

XXXV. 

But  the  dark  hoiirs  wring  forth  the  hidden 

might. 
Which  hath  lain  bedded  in  the  silent  soul, 
A  treasure  all  undreamt  of  ; — as  the  night 
Calls  out  the  harmonies  of  streams  that 

roll 
Unheard  by  day.     It  seemed  as  if  her 

breast 
Had  hoarded  energies,    till    then  sup- 
pressed 
Almost  with   pain,    and   bursting  from 

control, 
And  finding  first  that  hour  their  pathway 

free  : — 
Coiild  a  rose  brave  the  storm,  such  might 

her  emblem  be  I 


XXXVI. 

For  the  soft  gloom  whose  shadow  still 

had  hung  [worn. 

On  her  fair  brow  beneath  its  garlands 
Was  fled  I  and  fire,  Uke  prophecy's,  had 

sprung  [scorn — 

Clear  to  her  kindled  eye.     It  might  be 
Pride — sense    of   wrong — ay,    the   frail 

heart  is  bound  [round, 

By  these  at  times,  even  as  with  adamant 
Kept  so  from  breaking  1 — yet  not  thus 

upborne 
She    moved,    though    some   sustaining 

passion's  wave  [brave  '. 

Lifted  her  fervent  soul — a  sL=,ter  for  the 


XXXVII. 

And  yet,  alas  I  to  see  the  strength  which 

clings  [ful  sight, 

Round  woman  in  such  hours  ! — a  mourn- 
Though  lovely  ! — an  o'erflo\ving  of  the 

springs,  [bright  I 

The   full  springs  of  affection,  deep  as 
And  she,  because  her  life  is  ever  twned 
With  other  lives,  and  by  no  stormy  wind 
May  thence  be  shaken,  and  because  the 

light 
Of  tenderness  is  round  her,  and  her  eye 
Doth  weep  such  passionate  tears — therefore 

she  thus  can  die. 

XXXVIII. 

Therefore  didst  /hou,  through  that  heart- 
shaking  scene,  [aside 
As  through  a  triumph  move  ;  and  cast 
Thine  own  sweet  thoughtfulness  for  vic- 
tory's mien, 
O  faithful  sister  I  cheering  thus  the  guide. 
And  friend,  and  brother  of  thy  sainted 
youth,                                            [truth. 
Whose  hand  had  led  thee  to  the  source  o 
Wliere  thy  glad  soul  from  earth  was 

purified  ; 
Nor  wouldst  thou,  following  him  through 
all  the  past, 
That  he  should  see  thy  step  grow  tremulom 
at  last. 

XXXIX. 

Fo:  thou  hadst  made  no  deeper  low  » 

guest 
'M  idst  thy  young  spirit's  dreams,  than  that 

which  grows  [breast, 

Between  the  nurtured  of  the  same  fond 
The  sheltered  of  one  nx)f ;  and  thus  i« 

rose 
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Twined  in  with  life. — How  is  it,  that  the 

hours 
Of  the  same  sport,  the  gathering  early 

flowers  [pose, 

Round  the  same  tree,  the  sharing  one  re- 
And  mingUng  one  first  prayer  in  murmurs 

soft, 
From  the  heart's  memory  f2.de,    in    this 

world's  breath,  so  oft  ? 

XL. 

But  thee  that  breath  had  touched  not ; 

thee,  nor  him, 
The  true  in  all  things  found  ! — and  thou 

wert  blest 
Even  then,  that  no  remembered  change 

could  dim 
The  perfect  image  of  affection,  pressed 
Like  armour  to  thy  bosom  1 — thou  hadst 

kept  [wept. 

Watch  by  that  brother's  couch  of  pain,  and 
Thy  sweet  face  covering  with  thy  robe, 

when  rest 
Fled  from  the  sufferer  ;  thou  hadst  bound 

his  faith 
(Jnto  thy  soul ; — one  light,  one  hope  ye 

chose — one  death, 

XLI. 

So  didst  thou  pass  on  brightly  ! — but  for 

her,  [spoken  ! — 

Next  in  that  path,  how  may  her  doom  be 
All-merciful !  to  think  that  such  things 

were,  [unbroken  ! 

And  are,  and  seen  by  men  vnth  hearts 
To  think  of  that  fair  girl,  whose  path  had 

been  [scene  ! 

So  strewed  with  rose-leaves,  all  one  fairy 
And  whose  quick  glance  came  ever  as  a 

token 
Of  hope  to  drooping  thought,  and  her 

glad  voice 
As  a  free  bird's  in  spring,  that  makes  the 

woods  rejoice. 

XLII. 

And  she  to  die  !— she  loved  the  laughing 

earth  [flowers  ! — 

With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  and 
Was  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden 

birth  [showers  ? 

Of  a  young  rainbow,  colouring  vernal 
Yes  1  but  to  meet  her  fawn-like  step,  to 

hear 
The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  clear. 
Which,   oft    unconsciously  in    happier 

hours 


Flowed  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the 
sway 
Of  Time  and  death  below,— blight,  shadow, 
dull  decay. 

XLIII. 

Could  this  change  be? — the  hour,    the 

scene,  where  last  [mind  : — 

I  saw  that  form,  came  float iiig  o'er  rr.y 

A  golden  vintage  eve  ; — the  heats  were 

passed. 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  the  fanning  wind, 
Her  father  sat,  where  gleamed  the  first 

faint  star 
Through  the  lime-boughs  ;  and  with  her 
light  guitar,  [reclined, 

She,  on    the    greensward,    at   his   feet 
In  his  calm  face  laughed  up  ;  some  shep- 
herd-lay 
Singing,  as  childhood  sings  on  the  lone 
hills  at  play. 

XLIV. 

And   now — O  God  !^the  bitter  fear  of 
death,  [dread. 

The  sore  amaze,  the  faint  o'ershadowing 
Had  grasped  her ! — panting  in  her  quick- 
drawn  breath, 
And  in  her  white  lips  quivering  ; — on- 
ward led,  [eyes, 
She  looked  up  with  her  dim  bewildered 
And  there  smiled  out  her  own  soft  bril- 

Uant  skies. 
Far  in  their  sultry,  southern  azure  spread, 
Glowing  vnth  joy,  but  silent  1 — still  they 
smiled. 
Yet  sent  do\^Ti  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor 
trembling  child. 

XLV. 

Alas  !  that  earth  had  all  too  strong  a 

hold,  [bloom 

Too  fast,  sweet  Inez !  on  thy  heart,  whose 
Was  given  to  early  love,  nor  knew  how 

cold  [with  whom. 

The  hours  which  follow.  There  was  one. 
Young  as  thou  wert,  and   gentle,   and 

untried,  [have  died  ; 

Thou  might'st,  perchance,  unshrinkingly 
But  he  was   far  away ; — and  with  thy 

doom  [dear, 

Thus  gathering,   life  grew  so  intensely 

That  all  the  slight  frame  shook  ',\'ith  its  cold 

mortal  fear ! 

XLVI, 

No  aid  ! — tliou  too  didst  pass  ! — and  all 

had  passed,  [strong  I 

The  iearfuJ — and  the  desperate  —and  thf 
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Some  like  the  bark  that  rushes  with  the 

blast, 
Some  like  the  leaf  sweptshiveringlyalong, 
And  some  as  men  that  have  but  one  more 

field  [shield- 

To  fight,  and  then  may  slumber  on  their 
Therefore  they  arm  in  hope.     But  now 

the  throng  [tide, 

Rolled  on,  and  bore  me  with  their  hving 

Even  as  a  bark  wherein  is  left  no  power  to 

guide. 

XLVII. 

Wave  swept  on  wave.     We  reached  a 

stately  square,  [high, 

Decked  for  the  rites.  An  altar  stood  on 
And  gorgeous,  in  the  midst :  a  place  for  j 

prayer,  [supply 

A  nd  praise,  and  offering.   Could  the  earth 
No  fruits,  no  flowers  for  sacrifice,  of  all 
WTiich  on  her  sunny  lap  unheeded  fall  ? 
No  fair  young  firsthng  of  the  flock  to  die. 
As  when  before  their  God  the  Patriarchs 

stood  ? — 
Look  down  !  man  brings  thee.  Heaven  I  his 

brother's  guiltless  blood  1 

XLVIII. 

Hear  its  voice,  hear  1 — a  cry  goes  up  to 

thee  [judgment  known 

From  the  stained  sod  ;  make  thou  thy 
On  him,  the  shedder  ! — let  his  portion  be 
The  fear  that  walks  at  midnight — give 

the  moan  [say 

In  the  wind  haunting  him  a  power  to 
"  Where  is  thy  brother?" — and  the  stars 

a  ray 
To  searchand  shakehis  spirit,  when  alone, 
With    the    dread    splendour    of     their 

burning  eyes  I —  [sacrifice  ! 

So  shall  eaith  own  Thy  will — mercy,  net 

XLIX. 

Sounds  of  triumphant  praise  !— the  mass 
was  sung —  [such  strains  1 

Voices  that  die  not  might  have  poured 
Through  Salem's  towers  might  that  proud 
chant  have  ning  [plains. 

When  the  Most  High,  on  Syria's  palmy 
Had  quelled  her  foes  ! — so  full  it  swept, 
a  sea  [free  I — 

Of    loud    waves    jubilant,    and   rolling 
Oft  when  the  wind,  as  through  resound- 
ing fanes,  [power, 
Hath   filled   the   choral  forests  with  its 
Some  deep  tone  brings  me  back  the  music 
of  that  hour. 


It  died  away ; — the  incense-cloud  was 

driven 
Before  the  breeze — the  words  of  doDin 

were  said  ; 
And  the   sun    faded    mournfully    from 

Heaven  : — 
He  faded  mournfully  !  and  dimly  red, 
Parting  in  clouds  from  those  that  looked 

their  last. 
And  sighed — "  Farewell,  thou  Sun  !" — 

Eve  glowed  and  passed — 
Night — midnight  and  the  moon — came 

forth  and  shed 
Sleep,  even  as  dew,  on  glen,  wood,  peopled 

spot — 
Save  one — a  place  of  death — and  there  men 

slumbered  not. 

LI. 

'Twas  not  within  the  city — but  in  sight 
Of   the    snow-crowned     sierras,     freely 

sweeping, 
With  manyan  eagle's  eyrie  on  the  height, 
And  hunter's  cabin,  by  the  torrent  peeping 
Far  off:  and  vales  between,  and  vine- 
yards lay,  [way. 
With  sound  and  gleam  of  waters  on  theii 
And  chestnut  woods,  that  girt  the  happy 
sleeping  [sky 
In  many  a  peasant-home ! — the  midnight 
Brought  softly  that  rich  world  round  those 
who  came  to  die. 

LII. 

The    darkly-glorious    midnight    sky    of 

Spain, 
Burning    with    stars  1    -  What   had  the 

torches'  glare 
To  do  beneath  that  Temple,  and  profane 
Its  holy  radiance  ? — by  their  wavering 

flare, 
I  saw  beside  the  pyres — 1  sec  ihcc  now, 
O  bright  Theresa  !  with  thy  lifted  brow. 
And  thy  clasped   hands,  and  dark  eyes 

filled  with  prayer  1  [head, 

And  thee,    sad    Inez  !   bowing  thy  fair 

And  mantling  up  thy  face,  all  colourless 

with  dread  I 

LIII. 

And  Alvar  I  Alvar  1 — I  beheld  thee  too, 
Pale,  steadfast,  kingly,  till  thy  clear  glance 

fell  [k'reW; 

On  that  young  sister  ;  then  perturbed  it 
Anil  all  thy  labouring  bosom  seemed  to 

swmU 
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With  painful  tenderness.     Why  came  I 

there, 
That  troubled  image  of  my  friend  to  bear 
Thence,  for  my  after-years? — a  thing  to 

dwell  [rise, 

In  my  heart's  core,  and  on  the  darkness 
isquieting  my  dreams  with    its    bright 

mournful  eyes  ? 

LIV. 

Why  carric   5? — oh!    the  heart's  deep 

mystery  ! — Why  [gaze 

In  man's  last  horn-  doth  vain  affection's 
Fix  itself  down  on  struggling  agony, 
To  the  dimmed  eye-balls  freezing  as  they 

glaze  ? 
It  might  be — yet  the  power  to  will  seemed 

o'er — 
That  my  soul  yearned  to  hear  his  voice 

once  more  1  [amaze, 

But  mine  was  fettered  I — mute  in  strong 
I  watched  his  features  as  the  night-wind 

blew, 
And  torch-light  or  the  moon's  passed  o'er 

their  marble  hue. 


LV. 

The  trampling  of  a  steed  ! — a  tall  white 

steed, 
Rending  his  fiery  way  the  crowds  among — 
A  storm's  way  through  a  forest — came  at 

speed,  [flung 

And  a  wild  voice  cried  "  Inez !"  Swift  she 
The  mantle  from  her  face,  and  gazed 

around. 
With  a  faint  shriek  at  that  familiar  sound; 
And  from  his  seat  abreathlessridersprung. 
And  dashed  off  fiercely  those  who  came 

to  part. 
And  rushed  to  that  pale  girl,  and  clasped 

her  to  his  heart. 

LVI. 

And  for  a  moment  all  around  gave  way 
To  that  full  burst  of  passion  ! — on   his 

breast. 
Like  a  bird  panting  yet  from  fear  she  lay. 
But  blest  —  in   misery's  very  lap  —  yet 

blest  I —  [an  hour 

O  love,  love  strong  as  death  ! — from  such 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power, 
Holy  and  fervent  love  !  had  earth  but  rest 
For  thee  and  thine,  this  world  were  ail 

too  fair  ! 
Hew  could  we  thence  be  weaned  to  die 

without  despair  ? 


LVII. 

But  she,  as  falls  a  willow  from  the  storm 
O'er  its  own  river  streaming — thus  re- 
clined [form. 
On  the  youth's  bosom  hung  her  fragile 
And  clasping  arms,  so  passionately  twined 
Around  his  neck — ^with  such  a  trusting 

fold, 
A  full  deep  sense  of  safety  in  their  hold, 
As  if  nought  earthly  might  th'  embrace 

unbind  ! 
Alas  !  a  child's  fond  faith,  believing  still 
Its  mother's  breast  beyond  the  lightning's 
reach  to  kill  ! 

LVIII. 

Brief  rest  1    upon   the  turning    billov/'s 

height,  [strain, 

A  strange,  sweet  moment  of  some  heavenly 
Floating  between   the  savage  gusts  of 

night,  [again 

That  sweep  the  seas  to  foam  !  Soon  dark 
The   hour  —  the  scene  —  th'  intensely 

present,  rushed 
Back  on  her  spirit,  and  her  large  tears 

gushed 
Like  blood-drops  from  a  victim  ;   with 

swift  rain  [hour, 

Bathing  the  bosom  where  she  leaned  that 

As  if  her  life  would  melt  into  th'  o'erswelling 

shower. 

LIX. 

But.  he,  whose  arm  sustained  her  ! — oh  ! 

I  knew 
Twas  vain,  —  and  yet  he  hoped!  —  he 

fondly  strove  [woo, 

Back  from  her  faith  her  sinking  soul  to 
As  life  might  yet  be  hers  ! — A  dream  of 

love 
Which  could  not  look  upon  so  fair  a  thing, 
Remembering  how  like  hope,  like  joy, 

hke  spring,  [move. 

Her  smile  was  wont  to  glance,  her  step  to 

And  deem  that  men  indeed,  in  very  truth, 

Could  mean  the  sting  of  death  for  her  soft 

flowering  youth  ! 


LX. 


'  Sweet 


He  wooed   her  back   to  life. 

Inez,  Hve  1 
My  blessed  Inez  ! — visions  have  beguiled 
Thy  heart — abjure    them!  —  thou   wert 

formed  to  give,  [smiled 

And  to  find,  joy  ;  and  hath  not  sunshine 
Around  thee  ever  ?    Leave  roe  not,  mine 

o^vn  !  [alone, 

Or  earth  will  grow  foo  dark  ! — for  thet' 
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Thee  have  I  loved,  thou  gentlest !  from  a 

child,  [sea, 

And  borne  thine  image  with  me  o'er  the 

Thy  soft  voice  in  my  soul — speak  !  Oh  1  yet 

live  for  me  1" 

LXI. 

She  looked  up  wildly  :  tnere  were  anxious 

eyes  [thought, 

Waiting  that  look— sad  eyes  of  troubled 
Alvar's — Theresa's  I — Did  her  childhood 

rise,  [fraught, 

With  all  its  pure  and   home-affections 
In  the  brief  glance?— She  clasped  her 

hands— the  strifie  [life, 

Of  love,  faith,  fea»,  and  that  vain  dream  of 
Within  her  woman's  breast  so  deeply 

wrought, 
It  seemed  as  if  a  reed  so  slight  and  weak 
Musi,  in  the  rending  storm  not  quiver  only — 

break  I 

LXIl. 

And  thus  it  was — the  young  cheek  flushed 

and  faded,  [went. 

As  the  swift  blood  in  currents  came  and 

And  hues  of  death  the  marble  brow  o'er- 

shaded. 
And  the  sunk  eye  a  watery  lustre  sent 
Through  its  white  fluttering  lids.     Then 
tremblings  passed  [blast 

O'er  the  frail  form,  that  shook  it,  as  the 
Shakes  the  sere  leaf,  until  the  spirit  rent 
Its  way  to  peace — the  fearful  way  un- 
known— 
Pale  in  love's  arms  she  lay—sht  I — what  had 
loved  was  gone  1 

LXIII. 

Joy  for  thee,  trembler  1— thou  redeemed 
one,  joy  1  [less  clay, 

Young  dove  set  free  I— earth,  ashes,  soul- 
Remained  for  baffled  vengeance  to  de- 
stroy :—  [away 
r^^chain  was  riven! — nor  hadst  thou  cast 
Thy  hope  in  thy  last  hour  I— though  love 
was  there                                     [prayer, 
Striving  to  wring  thy  troubled  soul  from 
And  life  seemed  robed  in  beautiful  array. 
Too  fair  to  leave  1— but  rhis  might  be 
forgiven. 
Thou  wert  so  richly  crowned  with  precious 
gifts  of  Heaven  I 

LXIV. 

But  woe  for  him  who  felt  the  heart  grow 

still, 
Which,  with  its  weight  of  agouy,  had  lam 


Breaking  on  his  ! — Scarce  could  the  mor- 
tal chill  [again, 
or  the  hushed  bosom,   ne'er  to  heave 
And  all  the  silence  curdling  round  the  eye, 
Bring  home  the  stern  belief  that  she  could 
die,  [vain 
That  she  indeed  could  die ! — for  wild  and 
As  hope  might  be-rhis  soul  had  hoped — 
'twas  o'er — 
Slowly  his  failing  arms  dropped  from  the 
form  they  bore. 

LXV. 

They   forced  him    from  that  spot. — It 

might  be  well,  [wrung 

That  the  fierce,  reckless  words  by  anguish 
From  his  torn  breast,  all  aimless  as  they 

fell. 
Like  spray-drops  from  the  strife  of  torrents 

flung, 
Were  marked  as  guilt. — There  are,  who 

note  these  things  [strings — 

Against  the  smitten  heart  ;  its  breaking 
On  whose  low  thrills  once  gentle  music 

hung — 
With  a  rude  hand  of  touch  unholy  trying, 
And  numbering  then  as  crimes,  the  deep. 

strange  tones  replying. 

LXVI. 

But  ye  in  solemn  joy,  O  faithful  pair  ! 

Stood  gazing  on  your  parted  sister's  dust; 

I  saw  your  features  by  the  torch's  glare. 

And  they  were  brightening  with  a  heaven- 
ward trust  1 

I  saw  the  doubt,  the  anguish,  the  dismay. 

Melt  from  my  Alvar's  glorious  mien  away; 

And  peace  was  there — the  calmness  of 
the  just ! 

And,  bending  down  the  slumberer's  bro.v 
to  kiss, 

Thy  rest  is  won, "  he  said  ;  ' '  sweet  sister  1 
praise  for  this  I " 

LXVII. 

I  started  as  from  sleep  ;— yes  !  he  had 

spoken—  [source  1 

A  breeze  had  troubled  memory's  hidden 
At  once  the  torpor  of  my  soul  was  broken — 
Thought,  feeUng,  passion,  woke  in  tenfold 

force.—  [wind, 

There  are  soft  breathings  in  the  southern 
That  so  your  ice-chains,  O  ye  streams  I 

unbind, 
And  free  the  foaming  swiftness  of  your 

course  1 — 
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I  burst  from  those  that  held  me  back, 
and  fell 
Even  on  his  neck,  and  cried — "Friend! 
brother  I  fare  thee  well  1" 

Lxviri. 

Did  /r<r  not  say  "Farewell?" — Alas  1  no 

breath 
Came   to   mine   ear.     Hoarse  murmurs 
from  the  throng  [death 

Told  that   the  mysteries  in  the  face  of 
Had  from  their  eager  sight  been  veiled 
too  long.  [p^-rt 

Arid  we  were  parted  as  the  surge  might 
Those  that  would  die  together,  true  of ' 

heart. —  [strong, 

His  hour  was  come — but  in  mine  anguish 
Like  a  fierce  swimmer  through  the  mid- 
night sea, 
Rhndly  I  rushed  away  from  that  which  was 
to  be. 

LXIX. 

Away — aw  ay  I  rushed  ; — but  swift  and  ] 

high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firehght  grew, 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Flushed  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their 

hue ;  [seemed 

And,    phantom-like,    the    kindling    city 
To  spread,  float,  wave,  as  on  the  wind 

they  streamed,  [I  knew 

With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me  1 — 
The  death-work   was  begun — I   veiled 

mine  eyes. 
Yet  stopped  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the 

victims'  cries. 

LXX, 

WTiat  heard  I  then  ? — a  ringing  shriek  of 

pain. 
Such  as  for  ever  haunts  the  tortured  ear? — 
I  heard  a  sv/eet  and  solemn-breathing 

strain  [clear ! — 

Piercing  the  flames,    untremulous   and 
The  rich,  triumphal  tones  ! — I  knew  them 

well, 
As  they  came  floating  with  a  breez>- swell  I 
Man's  voice  was  there — a  clarion  voice  to 

cheer 
In  the  mid-battle — ay,  to  turn  the  fljang — 
Woman's — that  might  have  simg  of  Heaven 

beside  the  dying  ! 

LXXI. 

It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  and 
know 


That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could 

spring 
Up  from  th'  unsounded  giilfs  of  human 
woe  !  [strong? — 

Alvar  I    Theresa  ! — what  is  deep  ?  what 
God's  breath  within  the  soul ! — It  filled 
that  song  [glow 

From  your  victorious  voices  ! — but   the 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased — 
Faint  grew  the  sounds— more  faint — I  lis- 
tened— they  had  ceased  ! 

LXXM. 

And  thou    indeed    hadst   perished,   my 

soul's  friend  ! 
I  might  form  other  ties — but  thou  alone 
Couldst  with  a  glance  the  veil  of  dimness 

rend,  [thrown  ! 

By  other  years  o'er  boyhood's  memory 
Others  might  aid  me  onward  : — thou  and  1 
Had    mingled    the  fresh  thoughts  thai 

early  die, 
Once  flowering — never  more ! — And  thou 

wert  gone  ! 
Who  could  give    back    my  youth,    my 

spirit  free. 
Or  be  in  aught  again  what  thou  hadst  been 

to  me? 

LXXIII. 

And  yet  I  wept  thee  not,  thou  true  and 
brave  ! 

I  could  not  weep  ; — there  gathered  round 
thy  name  [grave  1 

Too   deep   a    passion  ! — tkau   denied  a 

T/iou,  with  the  bhght  flung  on  thy  sol- 
dier's fame  ! 

Had  I  not  known  thy  heart  from  child- 
hood's time? 

Thy  heart  of  hearts  ? — and  couldst  thou 
die  for  crime? — 

No  !  had  all  earth  decreed  that  death 
of  shame,  [decree, 

I  would  have  set,  against  all  earth's 
Th'  inalienable  trust  of  my  firm  soul  in  thee  1 

LXX  IV. 

There   are  swift  hours  in  life — strong. 

rushing  hours,  [might  I 

That  do  the  work  of  tempests  in  their 
They  shake  down  things  that  stood  as 

rocks  and  towers 
Unto  th'  undoubting  mind  ; — they  poui 

In  hght 
WTiere  it  but  startles — hke  a  burst  of  day 
For  which  the  uprooting  of  an  oak  make* 

way  ;— 
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They  sweep  the  colouring  mists  from  of?"  j 

our  sight, 
They   touch  with   fire  thought's  graven 

page,  the  roll 
Stamped    with    past    years — and    lo  I     it 

shrivels  as  a  scroll  I 

LXXV. 

And  this  was  of  such  hours ! — the  sudden 

flow 
Of  my  soul's  tide  seemed  whelming  me  ; 

the  glare 
Of  the  red  flames,  yet  rocking  to  and  fro, 
Scorched  up    my  heart  with   breathless 

thirst  for  air, 
And  solitude  and  freedom.     It  had  been 
Well  vrith  me  then,  in  some  vast  desert 

scene. 
To  pour  my  voice  out,  for  the  winds  to 

bear 
On  with  them,  wildly  questioning  the  sky. 
Fiercely  th"  untroubled  stars,  of  man's  dim 

destiny. 

LXXVl. 

I  would  have  called,  adjuring  the  dark 

cloud  ; 
To  the  most  ancient  Heavens  I  would 

have  said — 
"Speak  to  me!     show    me   truth  I" — 

through  night  aloud 
[  would  have  cried  to  him,  the  newly 

dead, 
"  Come  back  !   and  show  me  truth  !" — 

My  spirit  seemed 
Gasping   for  some  free  burst,  its  dark- 
ness teemed 
With  such   pent  storms  of  thought  I — 

again  I  fled — 
I  fled,  a  refuge  from  man's  face  to  gain. 
Scarce  conscious  when   I  paused,  entering 

a  lonely  fane. 

LXXVII. 

A  mighty  minster,  dim,  anfl  proud,  and 

vast  I  [floor 

Silence  was  round  the  sleepers  whom  its 
Shut  in  the  grave ;  a  shadow  of  the  past, 
A  memory  of  the  sainted  steps  that  wore 
Erewhile  its  gorgeous  pavement,  seemed 

to  brood 
Like  mist  upon  the  stately  solitude, 
A  halo  of  sad  fame  to  mantle  o'er 
Its  white  sepulchral  forms  of  mail-clad 

men. 
And  all  was  hushed  as  night  in  some 

deep  Alpine  glen,, 


Lxxvni. 

More  hushed,  far  more ! — for  there  tht 

wind  sweeps  by,  [pl'^y  1 

Or  the  woods  tremble  to  the  streams'  loud 
Here  a  strange  echo  made  my  very  sigh 
Seem  for  the  place  too  much  a  sound  ol 

day  ! 
Too  much  my  footstep  broke  the  moon- 

hght,  fading,  [per\'ading  ; 

Yet  arch  through  arch  in  one  soft  flow 
And  I  stood  still : — prayer,   chant,  had 

died  away, 
Yet  past  me  floated  a  funeral  breath 
Of  incense. — I  stood  still — as  before  God 

and  death  I 

LXXIX. 

For  thick  ye  girt  me  rotmd,  ye  long- 
departed  ! 

Dust — imaged  form — with  cross,  and 
shield,  and  crest ;  [started, 

It  seemed  as  if  your  ashes  would  have 

Had  a  wild  voice  burst  forth  above  your 
rest  I  [yore 

Yet  ne'er,  perchance,  did  worshipper  of 

Bear  to  your  thriUing  presence  what  J 
bore 

Of  wrath — doubt — anguish — battling  ir 
the  breast  I  [pale  air, 

I  could  have  poured  out  words,  on  that 
To  make  your  proud  tombs  ring  : — no,  no ! 
I  could  not  there! 

LXXX. 

Not  'midst  those  aisles,  through  which  a 

thousand  years  [swept  ; 

Mutely  as  clouds   and   reverently   had 
Not  by  those  shrines,  which  yet  the  trace 

of  tears  [kept ! 

And  kneeling  votaries  on  their  marble 
Ye  were  too  mighty  in  your  pomp  of 

gloom 
And  trophied  age,  O  temple,  altar,  tomb  I 
And  you,  ye  dead  I— for  in  that  faith  ye 

slept. 
Whose  weight  had  grown  a  mountain's 

on  my  heart. 
Which  could  not  there  be  loosed. — I  turned 

me  to  depart. 

LXXX  I. 

I  ttirned — what  glimmered  faintly  on  my 
sight,  [snow 

Faintly,  yet  briglitening  as  a  wreath  of 

Seen  through  dissolving  haze? — The 
moon,  the  night, 

Had  waned,  and  dawn  p)oured  in  ; — pey, 
shadowy,  slow. 
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Vet   dayspriiig  still  1 — a  solemn  hue  it 

caught, 
Piercing    the    storied   windows,    darkly 

fraught  [glow ; 

With  stoles   and  draperies  of  imperial 
And  soft,  and  sad,  that  colouring  gleam 

was  thrown, 
Where,  pale,   a  pictured  form  above  the 

altar  slione. 

LXXXII. 

Thy  form,  Thou  Son  of  God  i — a  v\Tathful 

deep, 
With    foam,    and    cloud,    and    tempest 

round  Thee  spread. 
And  such  a  weight  of  night  I — a  night, 

when  sleep  [fled. 

From  the  fierce  rocking  of  the  billows 
A  bark  showed  dim  beyond  Thee,  with 

its  mast  [blast ; 

Bowed,  and  its  rent  sail  shivering  to  the 
But,  like  a  spirit  in  Thy  gliding  tread. 
Thou,   as   o'er   glass,   didst    walk   that 

stormy  sea 
Through  rushing  winds,  which  left  a  silent 

path  for  Thee. 

LXXXIIl. 

So  still  Thy  white  robes  fell !— no  breath 

of  air 
Within  their  long  and  slumb'rous  fold3 

had  sway  I 
So  still  the  waves  of  parted,  shadowy  hair 
From  Thy  clear  brow  flowed  droopingly 

away  I 
Dark  were  the   Heavens  above  Thee, 

Saviour  1 — dark  [bark  I 

The  gulfs.  Deliverer !  round  the  straining 
But  Thou ! — o'er  all  Thine  aspect  and 

array 
Was  poured  one  stream  of  pale,  broad, 

silvery  light — 
Thou   wert  the   single   star   of   that   all- 
shrouding  night  1 

LXXXIV. 

Aid  for  one  sinking  1 — Thy  lone  bright- 
ness gleamed 

On  his  wild  face,  just  lifted  o'er  the  wave, 

With  its  worn,  f>^arful,  human  look,  that 
seemed 

To  cry,  through  surge  and  blast—"  I 
perish — save  1" 

Not  to  the  winds — not  vainly  ! — Thou 
wert  nigh,  [agony, 

Thy   hand   was   stretched    to    fainting 

Even  in  the  portals  of  th'  unquiet  ^ave  1 


O  Thou  that  art  the  life  !  and  yet  didst 
bear 
Too  much  of  mortal   woe   to   tarn   from 
mortal  prayer  1 

LXXXV. 

But  was  it  not  a  thing  to  rise  on  death 
With  its  remembered  hght,  that  face  of 
Thine,  [breath, 

Redeemer !  dimmed  by  this  world's  misty 
Yet  mounfully,  mysteriously  divine  ? — 
Oh  !  that  calm,  sorrowful,  prophetic  eye. 
With  its  dark  depths  of  grief,  love,  ma- 
jesty 1  [shrine 
And    the  pale  glory    of  the  brow ! — a 
Where  Power  sat  veiled,  yet  shedding 
softly  round 
What  told  that  Thou  couldst  be  but  for  a 
time  uncrowned ! 

LXXXv;. 

And  more  than  all,  the  Heaven  of  that 

sad  smile  1 
The  lip  of  mercy,  our  immortal  trust  I 
Did  not  that  look,  that  very  look,  ere- 

while,  [dust  ? 

Pour  its  o'ershadowed    beauty  on  the 
Wert  Thou  not  such  when  earth's  dark 

cloud  hung  o'er  Thee  ? — 
Surely    Thou    wert ! — my    heart    grew 

hushed  before  Thee, 
Sinking  with  all  its  passions,  as  the  gust 
Sank  at  Thy  voice,    along  its  billowy 

way  : — 
What  had  I  there  to  do,  but  kneel,  and 

weep,  and  pray? 

LXXXVII. 

Amidst  the  stillness  rose  my  spirit's  cry. 
Amidst  the  dead — ' '  By  that  full  cup  of 

woe. 
Pressed  from  the  fruitage  of  mortality, 
Saviour  1  by  Thee — give  hght  I    that  I 

may  know 
If  by  Thy  will,  in  Thine  all-heaUng  name, 
Men  cast  down  human  hearts  to  blight- 
ing shame, 
And  early  death — and  say,  if  this  be  so, 
Where  then  is  mercv  ? — whither  shall  v/f: 
flee. 
So  unallied  to  hope,  save  by  oui  hold  cp 
Thee? 

LXXXVIil. 

"  but   didst  Thou    not,    the  deep    sea 

brightly  treading,  [wave  ? 

Lift  from  despair  that  straggler  with  the 
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And  wert  Thou  not,  sad  tears,  yet  awful, 

shedding, 
Beheld,  a  weeper  at  a  mortal's  grave  ? 
And  is  this  weight  of  anguish,  which  they 

bind 
On  life,  this  searing  to  the  quick  of  mind. 
That  but  to  God  its  own  free  path  would 

crave,  [youth, 

This  crushing  out  of  hope,  and  love,  and 

Thy  will  indeed  ?— Give  light  1  that  I  may 

know  the  truth  ! 

LXXXIX. 

"  For   my  sick  soul  is  darkened  unto 

death,  [seen ; 

With  shadows  from  the  suffering  it  hath 
ITie  strong  foundations  of  mine  ancient 

faith  [lean  ? 

Sink  from  beneath  me — whereon  shall  I 
Oh  !  if  from  Thy  pure  lips  was  wrung 

the  sigh  [die,— 

Of  the  dvist's  anguish  !  if  like  man  to 
And  earth  round  htm  shuts  heavily — 

hath  been  [—turn 

Even  to  Thee  bitter,  aid  me  !— guide  me  ! 

My  wild  and  wandering    thouglUs  back 

from  their  starless  bourne  I" — 

xc. 

And  calmed  I  rose  : — but  how  the  while 
had  risen  [shade  ! — 

Mom's  orient  sun,  dissolving  mist  and 
Could  there  indeed  be  wrong,  or  chain, 
or  prison,  [pervade  ? 

In  the  bright  world  such  radiance  might 
It  filled  the  fane,  it  mantled  the  pale  form 
Which  rose  before  me  through  the  pic- 
tured storm. 
Even  the  grey  tombs  it  kindled,  and 
arrayed  [begun. 

With  life  I — How  hard  to  see  thy  race 
And  think  man  wakes  to  grief,  wakening 
to  t/ug,  O  Sun  I 

X'  I. 

I  sought  my  home  again  ; — and  thou, 

my  child,  [pine, 

There  at  thy  play  beneath  yon  ancient 


With  eyes,  whose  lightning-laughter  hath 

beguiled 
A  thousand  pangs,  thence  flashing  joy  to 

mine  ; 
Thou  in  thy  mother's  arms,  a  babe,  didst 

meet 
My  coming  with  young  smiles,  which 

yet,  though  sweet. 
Seemed  on  my  soul   all  mournfully  to 

shine, 
And  ask  a  happier  heritage  for  thee. 
Than  but  in  turn  the  blight  of  human  hope 

to  see. 

XCII. 

Now  sport,  for  thou  art  free,  the  bright 

birds  chasing 
Whose  wings  wait  star-Uke  gleams  from 

tree  to  tree  ; 
Or  with  the  fawn,  thy  swift  wood-play- 
mate racing. 
Sport  on,  my  joyous  child  1  for  thou  art 

free  I 
Yes,  on  that  day  I  took  thee  to  my  heart. 
And  inly  vowed,  for  thee  a  better  part 
To  choose  ;  that  so  thy  sunny  bursts  of 

glee 
Should  wake  no  more  dim  thoughts  o( 

far-seen  woe. 
But,  gladdening  fearless  eyes,  flow  on — as 

now  they  flow. 

XCIII. 

Thou  hast  a  rich  world  round  thee : — 
Mighty  shades  [head. 

Weaving  their  gorgeous  tracery  o'er  thy 

With   the  light   melting  through   their 
high  arcades. 

As  tlirough  a  pillared  cloister's  :  but  the 
dead 

Sleep  not  beneath  ;  nor  doth  the  sun 
beam  pass 

To    marble    shrines    through   rainbow- 
tinted  glass  ; 

Yet  thou,  by  fount  and  forest-murmur  led 

To  worship,  thou  art  blest ! — to  thee  is 
shown 
Earth  in  her  holy  pomp,  decked  for  hei 
God  alone. 
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PART  SECOND. 

"  Wie  diese  treue  liebe  Seelc 

Von  ihrem  Glauben  voU, 

Der  ganz  allein 
Ihr  selig  machend  ibt,  sich  heilig  quSle, 
Das  sie  den  liebsten  Mann  verloren  haltcs 


ill  V^  Faust. 


*'  I  never  shall  smile  more — but  all  my  days 
Walk  with  still  footsteps  and  with  humble  eyes, 
An  everlasting  hymn  within  my  souL" — Wilson. 


S21NG  me  the  sounding  of  the  torrent- 
water,  [awake  1 

With  yet  a  nearer  swell — fresh  breeze, 

And  river,  darkening  ne'er  with  hues  of 
slaughter 

Thy  wave's  pure  silvery  green, — and 
shining  lake, 

Spread  far  before  my  cabin,  with  thy  zone 

Of  ancient  woods,  ye  chainless  things 
and  lone  1 

Send  voices  through  the  forest  aisles, 
and  make  [dare. 

Glad  music  round  me,  that  my  souJ  may 
Cheered  by  such  tones,  to  look  back  on  u 
dungeon's  air  I 


O  Indian  hunter  of  the  desert's  race  1 
That  with  the  spear  at  times,  or  bended 

bow, 
Dost  cross  my  footsteps  in  thy  fiery  chase 
Of  the  swift  elk  or  blue  hill's  fi>ing  roe  ; 
Thou  that  beside  the  red  night-fire  thou 
l-.eapest,  [sleepest. 

Beneath  the  cedars  and  the  star-light 
Thou    know'st    not,    wanderer  —  never 

may'st  thou  know  1 
Of  the  dark  holds  wherewith  man  cum- 
bers earth, 
"j  shut  from  human  eyes  the   dancing 
season's  mirth. 

III. 

There,  fetteied  down  from  day,  to  think 

the  while  [glowing, 

How  bright  in  Heaven  the  festal  sun  is 
Making  earth's  loneliest  places,  with  his 

smile. 
Flush  Uke  the  rose  ;  and  how  the  streams 

are  fiowing 
With  sudden  sparkles  through  the  sha- 

do\\7  grass,  [pass  ; 

And  water-flowers,  all  trembling  as  they 
And  how  the  rich,  dark  summer-trees  are 

bowing 


With  their  full  foliage  ; — this  to  ki-cw, 
and  pine. 
Bound  unto  midnight's  heart,  seems  astern 
lot — 'twas  mine. 

IV. 

Wlierefore  was  this  ? — Because  my  soiJ 

had  drawn 
Light  from  the  book  whose  words  are 

graved  in  light  1  [dawn. 

There,  at  its  well-head,  had  I  found  the 
And  day,    and  noon  of  freedom  : — but 

too  bright  [given. 

It  shines  on  that  which  man  to  man  hath 
And   called   the    truth — the   very   truth 

from  Heaven  !  [5ight, 

And  therefore  seeks  he,  in  his  brother's 
To  cast  the  mote ;  and  therefore  strives 

to  bind 
With  his  strong  chains  to  earth,  what  L' 

not  earth  s — the  mind  ! 

V. 

It  is  n  weary  and  a  bitter  task 

Back  from  the  Up  the  burning  word  to 
keep, 

And  to  shut  out  Heaven's  air  with  false- 
hood's mask. 

And  in  the  dark  urn  of  the  sou!  to  heap 

Indignant  feelings  —  making  even  of 
thought 

A  buried  treasure,  which  may  but  be 
sought 

When  shadows  are  abroad — and  night — 
and  sleep 

I  might  not  brook  it  long— and  thus  was 

throwTi  [alone. 

Into  that  grave-like  cell,  to  wither  there 

VI, 

And  I,  a  child  of  danger,  whose  delightj; 
Were  on  dark  hills  and  many-sounding 

seas— 
T.  that  amidst  the  Cordillera  heights 
Had  given  CastiUan  ban  ncrs  to  the  breeze. 
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And  the  full  circle  of  the  rainbow  seen 
There,  on  the  snows,  and  in  my  country 

been 
A  mountain  wanderer,  from  the  Pyrenees 
To  the  Morena  crags — how  left  I  not 
Life,  or  the  soul's  life,  quenched  cut,  en 

that  sepulchral  spot  ? 

v:i. 

Because  Thou  didst  not  leave  me,  O  my 

God  !  [of  old 

Thou  wert  with  those  that  bore  the  truth 
Into  the  deserts  from  th'  oppressor's  rod. 
And  made  the  caverns  of  the  rock  their 

fold; 
And  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  dead, 
Our  guiding  lamp  with  fire  immortal  fed ; 
And  met  when  stars  met,  by  their  beams 

to  hold 
The     free     heart's     communing     with 

Thee, — and  Thou 
Wert     in     the    midst,    felt,    owned — the 

Strengthener  then  as  now  I 

VIII, 

Yet  once  I  sank.     Alas  !  man's  wavering 

mind  ! 
Wherefore  and  whence  the  gusts   that 

o'er  it  blow  ? 
How  they  bear  with   them,  floating  un- 

combined  [go, 

The  shadows  of  the  past,  that  come  and 
As  o'er  the  deep  the    old  long-buried 

things,  [brings ! 

Which  a  storm's  working  to  the  surface 
Is  the  reed  shaken, — and  must  we  be  so. 
With  every  wind  ? — So,   Father  I    must 

we  be, 
Till  we  can  fix  undimmed  our  steadfast 

eyes  on  Thee. 

IX. 

Once  my  soul  died  within  me.     What 

had  thrown  [thought 

That  sickness  o'er  it  ? — Even  a  passing 
Of  a  clear    spring,   whose    side,    with 

flowers  o'ergrown,  [sought  I 

Fondly  and  oft  my  boyish  steps  had 
Perchance  the  damp  roof's  water-drops, 

that  fell 
Just    then,    low    tinkling    through    my 

vaulted  cell. 
Intensely    heard    amidst    the    stillness, 

caught  [welling 

Some  tone  from  memory,  of  the  music, 

E\Tr  with   that   fresh  rill,    from   its   deep 

nx;ky  dwellinp. 


But    so    my    spirits    fevered    longings 

WTOUght 

Wakening,   it    might    be,  to  the  faint, 

sad  sound,  [brought 

That  from  the  darkness  of  the  walls  they 
A  loved  scene  round  me,  visibly  around. 
Yes  I    kindling,  spreading,  brightening, 

hue  by  hue. 
Like  stars  from  midnight,  through  the 

gloom  it  grew, 
That  haunt  of  youth,  hope,  manhood  I — 

till  the  bound 
Of  my  shut  cavern    seemed   dissolved, 

and  I 
Girt  by  the  solemn  hills  and  burning  pomp 

of  sky. 

XI. 

1  looked — and  lo  I  the  clear,  broad  rivet 

flowing. 
Past  the  old  Moorish  ruin  on  the  steep. 
The  lone  tower  dark  against  a  Heaven 
all  gloNving,  [sweep 

Like  seas  of  glass  and  fire  ! — I  saw  the 
Of  glorious  woods  far  down  the  moun- 
tain side,  [tide, 
And  their  still  shadows  in  the  gleaming 
And  the  red  evening  on  its  waves  asleep ; 
And  'midst  the  scene — oh  1    more  than 
all — there  smiled 
My  child's  fair  face,  and  hers,  the  mother 
of  my  child  1 

XII. 

With  their  soft  eyes  of  love  and  gladness 

raised 
Up  to  the  flushing  sky,  as  when  we  stood 
Last  by  that  river,  and  in  silence  gazed 
On  the  rich  world  of  sunset : — but  a  flood 
Of  sudden  tenderness  my  soul  oppressed. 
And  I  rushed  forward  with  a  yearning 

breast  [wood. 

To  clasp — alas  ! — a  vision  1 — Wave  and 
And  gentle  faces,  lifted  in  the  light 
Of  day's  last  hectic  blush,  all  melted  from 

my  sight. 

viii. 

Then  darkness  ! — Oh  I    th'   unutterable 

gloom  [making  less 

That  seemed   as  narrowing  round  me. 

And  less  my  dungeon,  when,  with  all 

'X»  bloom,  [loneliness  \ 

That  bright    dream  vanisried    from  my 

It  floated  oft",  the  beautiful  1— yet  left 

Such  deep   thirst  in  my  soul,  that  thus 

bereft,  [excess, 

I    Uy  down,    sicU  with    passion  s    vain 
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And  prayed   to    die. — How   oft    would 
sorrow  weep 
[ler  weariness  to  death,  if  he  might  come 
like  sleep. 

xr/. 

But  I  was  roused — and  how? — It  is  no 

tale  [to  tell  ! 

Even  'midst  ^/ly  shades,  thou  wilderness, 
I  would  not  have  my  boy's  young  cheek 

made  pale. 
Nor  haunt  his  sunny  rest  with  what  befel 
In    that  drear  prison-house.      His    eye 

must  grow 
More  dark  with  thought,   more  earnest 

his  fair  brow, 
More  high  his  heart  in  youthful  strength 

must  swell ; 
So  shall  it  fitly  bum  w  hen  all  is  told  : — 
Let  childhood's  radiant  mist  the  free  ch'ld 

yet  infold  1 

XV. 

It  is  enough  that  through  such  heavy 

hours. 
As  wring  us  by  our  fellowship  of  clay, 
I    lived,    and    undegraded.     We    have 

powers 
To  snatch  th  'oppressor's  bitter  joy  away ! 
Shall  the  wild  Indian,  for  his  savage  fame. 
Laugh  and  expire,  and  shall  not  Truth's 

high  name  [sway  ? 

■  Bear  up  her  martyrs  with  all-conquering 

It  is  enough  that  Torture  may  be  vain — 

I  had  seen  Alvar  die — the  strife  was  won 

from  Pain. 

XVI. 

And   faint  not,   heart  of  man  I  though 

years  wane  slow  ! 
There  have  been   those  that   from  the 

deepest  caves, 
And  cells  of  night,  and  fastnesses  below 
Tlie  stormy  dashing  of  the  ocean-waves, 
Down,  farther  down  than  gold  lies  hid, 

have  nursed 
A  quenchless  hope,  and  watched  their 

time,  and  burst 
On  the  bright  day,  like  wakeners  from 

the  graves  ! 
1  was  of  such  at  last ! — unchained  I  trod 
This  green  earth,  taking  back  my  freedom 

from  my  God  1 

XVII. 

That  was  an  hour  to  send  its  fadeless 

trace 
Down  life's  far-sweeping  tide  1 — A  dim, 

wild  night. 


Like  sorrow,  hung  upon  the  soft  moon's 

[face. 
Yet  how  my  heart  leaped  in  her  blessed 
light !  [sea — 

The  shepherd's  light — the  sailor's  on  the 
The  hunter's  homeward  from  the  moun- 
tains free,  [bright 
W^here  its  lone  smile  makes  tremulously 
The    thousand    streams  I — I   could  but 
gaze  through  tears — 
Oh  !   what  a  sight   is   heaven,   thus   first 
beheld  for  years  1 

XVIII. 

The  rolling  clouds  ! — they  have  the  whole 

blue  space 
Above  to  sail  in — all  the  dome  of  sky  ! 
My  soul  shot  with  them  in  their  breezy 

race  [fly, 

O'er  star  and  gloom  ! — but  I  had  yet  to 
As  flies  the  hunted  wolf.     A  secret  spot 
And  strange,  I  knew — the  sunbeam  knew 

it  not  ; — 
Wildest  of  all  the  savage  glens  that  lie 
In  far  sierras,  hiding  their  deep  springs. 
And  traversed  but  by  storms,  or  sounding 


eagles'  wing^s. 


XIX. 


Ay,  and  I  met  the  storm  there  ! — I  had 

gained 
The  covert's  heart  with  swift  and  stealthy 

tread  ; 
A  moan  went  past  me,  and  the  dark  trees 

rained  [head  ; 

Their  autumn  foliage  rustling  on  my 
A  moan — a  hollow  gust,  and  there  I  stood 
Girt  with   majestic   night,    and   ancient 

wood,  [fled 

And  foaming  water. — Thither  might  have 
The  mountain  Christian  with  his  faith  of 

yore, 
When  Afric's  tambour  shock  the  ringing 

western  shore  ! 

XX. 

But  through  the  black  ravine  the  storm 

came  swelling, —  [blast  ! 

Mighty  thou  art  amidst  the  hills,  thou 
in   thy   lone   course   the  kingly  cedars 

felling. 
Like  plumes  upon  the  path  of  battle  cast  I 
A  rent  oak  thundered  down  beside  my 

cave,  [wave  ; 

Booming  it  rushed,  as  booms  adeepsea- 
A  falcon   soared  ;    a  startled  wild-deer 

passed  ; 
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A  far-off  bell  tolled  faintly  through  the 
roar  : — 
How  my  glad  spirit  swept  forth  with  the 
winds  once  more  I 

XXI. 

And   with   the  arrowy  lightnings  I — for 

they  flashed, 
Smiting  the  branches  in  their  fitful  play, 
And  brightly  shivering  where  the  torrents 
dashed  [spray  I 

Up,  even  to  crag  and  eagle's  nest,  their 
And  there  to  stand  amidst  the  peaUng 

strife, 
The  strong  pines  groaning  with  tempes- 
tuous Ufe,  [way, — 
And  all  the   mountain-voices   on   their 
Was  it  not  joy? — 'twas  joy  in  rushing 
might, 
Alter  those  years  that   wove  but  one  long 
dead  of  night  1 

XXII. 

There  came  a  softer  hour,  a  lovelier  moon, 
And  ht  me  to  my  home  of  youth  again, 
Through  the  dim  chestnut  shade,  where 

eft  at  noon. 
By  the  fount's  flashing  burst,  my  head 

had  lain 
In  gentle  sleep  :  but  now  I  passed  as  one 
That  may  not  pause  where  wood-streams 

whispering  run,  [strain, 

Or  light  sprays  tremble  to  a  bird's  wild 

Because  th'  avenger's  voice  is  in  the  wind. 

The  foe's  quick,  rustling  step  close  on  the 

leaves  behind. 

XXIII. 

My  home  of  youth  ! — oh  I  if  indeed  to 
part  '  [thing. 

With  the  soul's  loved  ones  be  a  mournful 
When  we  go  forth  in  buoyancy  of  heart. 
And  bearing  all  the  glories  of  our  spring 
For  life  to  breathe  on, — is  it  less  to  meet. 
When  these  are  faded  ? — who  shall  call 

it  sweet  ? — 

Even  though  love's  mingling  tears  may 

haply  bring  [showers 

Balm  as  they  fall,  too  well  their  heavy 

Teach  us  how  much  is  lost  of  all  that  once 


was  our5  ! 


XXIV. 


Not  by   the  sunshine,   with  its  goMen 

glow,  fsky, 

Nor  the  green  earth,  nor  yet  the  lan';ninj? 


Ncr  the  faint  flower -scents,  as  thay  come 

and  go 
In  the  soft  air,  like  music  wandering  by;— 
Oh  !  not   by  these,  th'  unfailing,  are  we 

taught  '  [wTought ; 

How  time  and  sorrow  on  our  frames  have 
But  by  the  saddened  brow,  the  Jarkenol 

eye  [gaze, 

Of  kindred  aspects,  and  the  long  dim 

Which    tells    us    we    are    changed — how 

changed  from  other  days  1 

XXV. 

Before  my  father — in  my  place  of  birth, 
I  stood  an  alien.     On  the  very  floor 
Which  oft  had  trembled  to  my  bcyish 

mirth 
The  love  that  reared  xne.,  knew  my  face 

no  more  !  [crest, 

There  hung  the  antique  armour,  helm  and 
Whose  every  stain  woke  childhood  in  my 

breast. 
There  drooped  the  banner,  with  the  marks 

it  bore  [frame 

Of  Paynim  spears ;  and   I,  the  worn  in 

And  heart,  what  there  was  I  ? — another  and 

the  same ! 

XXVI. 

Tlien  bounded  in  a  boy,  with  clear,  dark 

eye — 
How  should /^^  know  his  father? — when 

we  parted. 
From  thesoft  cloud  which  mantles  infancy, 
His  soul,    just  wakening    into  wonder, 

darted  [the  bride 

Its  first  looks  round.     Him  followed  one. 
Of  my  young  days,  the  wife  how  loved 

and  tried  1 
Her  glance  met  mine —  I  could  not  speak 

— she  started  [came 

With  a  bewildered  gaze  ; — until    there 

Tears  to  my  burning  eyes,  and  from  my 

lips  her  name, 

XXVIl. 

She    Knew    me    then !  —  I    murmured 

"  Leonor !" 
And  her   heart  answered!  —  (>b  I — the 

voice  is  known 
First  from  all  else,  and  swiftest  to  restore 
Love's  buried  images,  with  one  low  tone 
That  strikes  like  lightning,  when  the  cheek 

is  faded,  [o'ershaded. 

And   the    brow    heavily    with    thought 
And  all  the  brightness  from  the  aspect 

trone  i — 
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Upon  my  breast  she  sank,  when  donbl 
\va5  fled, 
Weeping  as  those  may  weep  that  meet  in 
woe  and  dread. 

XXVIII. 

For  there  we  might  not  rest.     Alas  !  to 

leave 
Those  native  towers,  and  know  that  they 

must  fall 
By  slow  decay,  and  none  remain  to  grieve 
When  the  weeds  clustered  on  the  lonely 

wall  1 
We  were  the  last — my  boy  and  I — the 

last 
Of  a  long  line  which  brightly  thence  had 

passed  ! 
My  father  blessed  me  as  !  left  his  hall — 
With  his  deep  tones  and  sweet,  though 

full  of  years. 
He  blessed  me  there,  and  bathed  my  child's 

young  head  with  tears. 

XXIX. 

I  had  brought  sorrow  on  his  grey  hairs 

down, 
And  cast  the  darkness  of  my  branded  name 
(For  so  ke  deemed  it)  on  the  clear  renown, 
Nly  own  ancestral  heritage  of  fame. 
And  yet  he  blessed  me  I — Father  i  if  the 

dust 
Lie  on  those  lips  benign,  my  spirit's  trust 
Is  to  behold  thee  yet,  where  grief  and 

shame 
Dim  the  bright  day  no  more  ;  and  thou 

wilt  know 
rhat  not  through  guilt  thy  son  thus  bowed 

thine  age  with  woe  I 

XXX. 

And  thou,  my  Leonor  I  that  unrepining, 
If  sad  in  soul,  didst  quit  all  else  for  me. 
When  stars — the  stars  that  earliest  rise — 

are  shining, 
How    their    soft    glance    unseals    each 

thought  of  thee  ! 
For  on  our  flight    they  smiled  ;    their 

dewy  rays, 
Through  the  last  olives,  lit  thy  tearful 

gaze 
Back  to  the  home  we  never  more  might 

see  ; 
So  passed  a»-c  on,  Uke  earth's  first  exiles, 

turning 
Fond  looks  where  hung  the  "word  above 

their  Eden  burtiing. 


XXXI. 

It   was  a  woe   to  say,    "  Farewell,  my 

Spain  1  [well  I"— 

The  sunny  and  the  vintage  land,  fare- 
I  could  have  died  upon  the  battle-plain 
For  thee,  my  country  1  but  I  might  not 

dwell  [song 

In  thy  sweet  vales,  at  peace. — Thevoice  of 
Breathes,  with  the  myrtle  scent,  thy  hills 

along; 
The  citron's  glow  is  caught  from  shade 

and  dell :  [sod 

But  what  are  these  ! — upon  thy  flowery 

I    might    not    kneel,    and    pour   iTiy   free 

thoughts  out  to  God  1 

XXXII. 

O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  chainless 

deep  1 — 
Strange  heart  of  man  !  that  even  'midst 

woe  swells  high, 
XVTien  through  the  foam  he  sees  his  proud 

bark  sweep,  [sky  I 

Fhnging  out  joyous  gleams  to  wave  and 
Yes  1   it  swells  high,  whate'er  he  leaves 

behind  ; 
His  spirit  rises  with  the  rising  ^vind  ; 
For,  wedded  to  the  far  futurity, 
On,  on,  it  bears  him  ever,  and  the  main 
Seems  rushing,  like  his  hope,  some  happiei 

shore  to  gain. 

XXXIII. 

Not  thus  is  woman.     Closely  ker  still 

heart  [thing, 

Doth  twine  itself  with  even  each  lifeless 
Which,  long  remembered,  seemed  to  bear 

its  part  [cling. 

In  her  calm  joys.  For  ever  would  she 
A  brooding  dove,  to  that  sole  spot  of  earth 
Where  she  hath  loved,  and  given  her 

children  birth,  [may  Spring 

And  heard  their  first  sweet  voices.   There 

Array  no  path,  renew  no  flower,  no  leaf, 

But  hath  its  breath  of  home,  its  claim  to 

farewell  grief. 

XXXIV. 

I  looked  on  Leonor, — and  if  there  seemed 
A  cloud  of  more  than  pensiveness  to  rise 
In  the  faint  smiles  that  o'er  her  features 

gleamed, 
And  the  soft  darkness  of  her  serious  eyes, 
Misty  with   tender  gloom,    I   called    it 

nought  [thoughf 

But  the  fond  exile's  pang,  a  lingering 
Of  her  ov/n  vale,  with  all  its  melodies 
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And  living  light  of  streams.     Her  soul 
would  rest 
Beneath  your  shades,  I  said,  bowers  erf  the 
gorgeous  west  I 

XXXV. 

Oh  !  could  we  live  in  \Tsions  !  could  we 

bold 
Delusion  faster,  longer,  to  owe  breast, 
WTien  it  shuts  from  us,  with  its  mantle's 

fold,  [blest ! 

That  which  we  see  not,  and  are  therefore 
But  they,  our  loved  and  loving,  they  to 

whom 
We  have  spread  out  our  souls  in  joy  and 

gloom,  [dressed, 

T/ieir  looks  and  accents,  unto  ours  ad- 
Have  been  a  language  of  familiar  tone 
Too  long  to  breathe,  at  last,  dark  sayings 

and  unknown. 

XXXVI. 

I  told  my  heart,  'twas  but  the  exile's  woe 
Which  pressed  on  that  sweet  bosom  ; — 1 

deceived  [low, 

My  heart  but  half : — a  whisper,  faint  and 
Haunting  it  ever,  and  at  times  beUeved, 
Spoke  of  some  deeper  cause.    How  oft 

we  seem 
Like  those  that  dream,  and  incKv  the 

while  they  dream, 
'Midst  the  soft  falls  of  airy  voices  grieved, 
And  troubled,   while  bright    phantoms 

round  them  play,  [away  ! 

By  a  dim  sense  that  all  will  float  and  fade 

XXXVII. 

Yet,  as  if  chasing  joy,  I  wooed  the  breeze 
To  speed  me  onward  with  the  wings  of 

mom. — 
Oh  !  far  amidst  the  solitary  seas, 
Which  were  not  made  for  man,  what  man 

hath  borne, 
Answering  their  moan  with  his ! — what 

(hou  didst  bear,  [care 

My  lost  and  loveliest  1  while  that  secret 
Grew  terror,  and  thy  gentle  spirit,  worn 
By  its  dull  brooding  weight,  gave  way  at 

last,  [cast  I 

3eholding  me  as  one  from  hope  for  '".er 

XXXVIII. 

For  unto  thee,  as  through  all  change  re- 
vealed 
Mine  inward  beini;  lay.     In  other  eyes 


I  had  to  bow  me  yet,  and  make  a  shield, 
To  fence  my  burning  bosom,  of  disguise  ; 
By  the  still  hope  sustained,  ere  long  to 

win  [within. 

Some  sanctuary,  whose  green  retreats 
My  thoughts  linfettered  to  their  source 

might  rise, 
Like  songs  and  scents  of  mom. — Rut 

thou  didst  look 
Through  all  my  soul,  and  thine  even  unto 

fainting  shook. 

XXXIX. 

Fallen,  fallen,  I  seemed — yet,  oh  1  uol 

less  beloved. 
Though  from  thy  love  was  plucked  the 

early  pride, 
And  harshly,  by  a  gloomy  faith  reproved. 
And  seared  with  shame  ! — though  each 

young  flower  had  died,  [the  less 

There  was  the  root, — strong,  hving,  not 
That  all  it  yielded  now  was  bitterness  ; 
Yet  still  such  love  as  quits  not  misery's 

side 
Nor  drops  from  guilt  its  ivy-Uke  embrace, 
Nor  ttu-ns  away  from  death's  its  pale  heroic 

face. 

XL. 

Yes !    thou  hadst  followed  mc  through 

fear  and  flight ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  followed   had    my 

pathway  led  [light 

Even  to  the  scaffold ;  had  the  flashing 
Of  tlie  raised  axe  made  strong  men  shrink 

with  dread. 
Thou,    'midst  the    hush  of  thousands, 

wouldst  have  been 
With  thy  clasped  hands  beside  me  kneel- 
ing seen,  [head — 
And  meekly  bowing  to  the  shame  thy 
The  shame  1 — oh  !  making  beautiful  to 

view 
The  might  of  human  love — fair  thing  !  so 

bravely  tme  1 

XLI. 

There  was  thine  agony — to  love  so  well 
Where  fear  made  love  life's  chastener. — 

Heretofore  [fell, 

Whate'er  of  earth's  disquiet  round  thee 
Thy  soul,  o'erpassing  its  dim   bounds, 

could  soar  [speak 

Away   to  sunshine,  and  thy  clear  eye 
Most    of    the    skies    when    grief   most 

touched  thy  cheek. 
Now,  that  far  brightness  faded  !  never 

joorc 
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Couldst  thou  lift    heavenwards   for  its 
hope  thy  heart, 
Since  at  Heaven's  gate  it  seemed  that  thou 
and  I  must  part. 

XLIl. 

Alas  !  and  life  hath  moments  when  a 

glance — 
(If  thought  to  sudden  watchfulness  be 

stirred,) 
A  flush — a  fading  of  the  cheek  perchance, 
A  word — less,  less — the  cadence  of  a  word, 
Lets  in  our  gaze  the  mind's  dim  veil  be- 
neath, 
Thence  to  bring  haply  knowledge  fraught 

with  death  ! — 
Even  thus,  what  never  from  thy  lip  was 

heard 
Broke  on  my  soul.  — I  knew  that  in  thy 

sight 
I  stood — howe'er  beloved — a  recreant  from 

the  light  1 

XLfll. 

Thy  sad,  sweet  hymn,  at  eve,  the  seas 

along, — 
Oh  !    the  deep  soul    it   breathed  ! — the 
love,  the  woe,  [song. 

The  fervour,  poured  in  that  full  gush  of 
As  it  went  floating  through  the  fiery  glow 
Of  the  rich  sunset  1 — bringing  thoughts 

of  Spain, 
With  all  her  vesper- voices,  o'er  the  main, 
Which  seemed  responsive  in  its  murmur- 
ing flow. — 
"  Ave  sanctissima  /" — how  oft  that  lay 
^lath  melted  from  my  heart  the  martyr- 
strength  away  1 

Ave  sanctissima  I 
Tis  nightfall  on  the  sea ; 

Ora  pro  nobis  I 
Our  souls  rise  to  Thee  1 

Watch  us,  while  shadows  ll'? 

O'er  the  dim  water  spread  ; 
Hear  the  heart's  lonely  sigh,— 

Thine,  too,  hath  bled  I 

Thou  that  hast  looked  on  death. 
Aid  us  when  death  is  near  ! 

V/hisper  of  Heaven  to  faith  ; 
Sweet  Mother,  hear  1 

Ora  pro  nobis  I 
The  wave  must  rock  our  sleep, 

Ora,  Mater,  ora  I 
lliou  star  of  the  deep  \ 


XLIV. 

''  Gra  pro  nobis.  Mater!" — What  a  spell 
Was  in  those  notes,  with  day's  last  glory 

dying 
On  the  flushed  waters  I — seemed  they 

not  to  swell 
From   the  far  dust,   wherein    my  sires 

were  lying  [clear 

With  crucifix  and  sword  ? — Oh  I  yet  how 
Comes  their  reproachful    sweetness  to 

mine  ear  !  [plying, 

"  Oral" — with  all  the  purple  waves  re- 
All  my  youth's  visions    rising    in    the 

strain — 
And  I  had  thought  it  much  to  bear  the 

rack  and  chain  1 

XLV. 

Torture  !— the  sorrow  of  affection's  eye, 
Fixing  its  meekness  on  the  spirit's  core. 
Deeper,  and  teaching  more  of  agony, 
May  pierce   than    many  swords  ! — and 

this  I  bore  [striven 

With  a  mute  pang.     Since  I  had  vainly 
From  its  free  springs  to  pour  the  truth  of 

Heaven 
Into  thy  trembhng  soul,  my  Leonor  ! 
Silence  rose  up  where  hearts  no  hope 

could  share : — 
Alas  !   for  those  that  love,  and  may  not 

blend  in  prayer ! 

XLVI, 

We  could  not  pray  together  'midst  the 

deep,  [lay, 

WTiich,  like  a  floor  of  sapphire,  round  us 
Through  days  of  splendour,  nights  too 

bright  for  sleep,  [way 

Soft,  solemn,   holy  ! — V/e  were  on  our 
Unto  the  mighty  Cordillera-land, 
With  men  whom  tales  of  that  world's 

golden  strand 
Had  lured  to  leave  their  vines. — Oh !  who 

shall  say 
What  thoughts   rose  in   us,   when  the 

tropic  sky  [alchemy? 

Touched  all  its  molten  seas  with  sunset's 

XLVII. 

Thoughts    no    more    mingled ! — Thcs 

came  night — th'  intense 
Dark  blue — the  burning  stars  1—  I  saw 

thee  shine 
Once  more,  in  thy  serene  magnificence, 
O  Southern  Cross  ?  as  when  thy  radiant 

sign 
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First  drew  n^y  gaze  of  youth. — No,  net 

as  then  ; 
I  had  been  stricken  by  the  darts  of  men 
Since   those  fresh   days ;   and   now  thy 

Hght  divine 
Looked  on  mine  anguish,  while  within 

me  strove 
The  still  small  voice  against  the  might  of 

suffering  love. 

XLVill. 

But  thou,  the  clear,  the  glorioas  I  thou 

wert  pouring 
Brilliance  and  joy  upon  the  crystal  wave, 
While  she  that  met  thy  ray  with  eyes 

adoring,  [grave  !— 

Stood  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of  the 
Alas  I    I    watched    her    dark    religious 

glance, 
As    it   still    sought    thee    through    the 

Heaven's  expanse. 
Bright  Cross ! — and    knew   not    that   I 

watched  what  gave  [be — 

But  passing   lustre — shrouded   soon   to 

A  soft  light  found  no  more — no  more  on 

earth  or  sea  I 

XLIX 

I  knew  not  all— yet  •H:>ni='.thing  of  unrest 
Sat  on  my  heart.   V'4k^,  ocean  wind  1  I 

said  ; 
Waft  us  to  land,  in  rnfy  freshness  drest. 
Where  through  rich  -t.-uds  of  foliage  o'er 

her  head,  [by, 

Sweet  day  may  steal,  and  rills  unseen  go 
Like  singing  voices,  and  the  green  earth 

lie  [tread  ! — 

StaiTy  with  flowers,  beneath  her  graceful 
But  the  calm  bound  us  'midst  the  glassy 

main  ; 
Ne'er  was  her  step  to  bend  earth's  living 

flowers  again. 

L. 

Yes  1  as  if  Heaven  upon  the  waves  were 
sleeping,  [lay. 

Vexing  my  soul  with  quiet,  there  they 
All  moveless,  through  their  blue  trans- 
parence keeping  [day ! 
The  shadows  of  our  sails,  from  day  to 
While  she —oh  1  strongest  is  the  strong 
heart's  woe —                              [glow — 
And   yet   I   live !    I    feel  the  sunshine's 
And  I  am  he  that  looked,  and  saw  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  fair  of  earth,  th'  adored  too 
much  ! — 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  love  what  death  may 
touch. 


LI. 

A  fearful  thing  that  love  and  death  may 

dwell  [I— 

In  the  same  world  ! — She  faded  on — and 
Blind  to  the  last,  there  needed  death  to 

tell  [die ! 

My  trusting  soul  that  she  could  fade  to 
Yet,  ere  she  parted,   I  had  marked  a 

change, — 
But  it  breathed  hope — 'twas  beautiful, 

though  strange : 
Something  of  gladness  in  the  melody 
Uf  her  low  voice,  and  in  her  words  a 

flight  [bright ! 

Of    airy    thought — alas !     too    perilously 

LII, 

And  a  clear  sparkle  in  her  glance,  yet 

vdld,  [gaze 

And  quick,  and  eager,  like  the  flashing 
Of  some  all-wondering  and  awakening 

child,  [surveys. — 

That    first    the    glories    of    the    earth 
How  could  it  thiis  deceive  me  ? — She  had 

worn 
Around  her,  like  the  dewy  mists  of  mom, 
A  pensive  tenderness  through  happiest 

days  ; 
And  a  soft  world  of  dreams  had  seemed 

to  lie 
Still  in  her  dark,  and  deep,  and  spiritual 

eye. 

LIII. 

And  I  could  hope  in  that  strange  fire  ! — 
she  died,  [mien  • — 

She    died,   with    all  its    lustre  on  her 

The  day  was  melting  from  the  waters 
wide. 

And  through  its  long  bright  hours  her 
thoughts  had  been, 

It  seemed,  with  restless  and  unwonted 
yearning,  [turning ; 

To  Spain's  blue  skies  and  dark  sierras 

For  her  fond  words  were  all  of  vintage- 
scene,  [breath  : — 

And  flowering  myrtle,  and  sweet  citron's 
Oh  I  with  what  vivid  hues  life  comes  bade 
eft  on  death  ! 

LIV. 

And  from  her  lips  the  mountain-songs  oi 

old. 
In  wild,  faint  snatches,  fitfully  had  sprung; 
Songs  of  the  orange  bower,  the  Moorish 

bold. 
The  "/fio  verd€."  on  her  soul  that  huug, 
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And  thence  flowed  forth. — But  now  the  t 

sun  was  low  ; 
And  watching  by  my  side  its  last  red  glow, 
That  ever  stills  the  heart,  once  more  she 
sung  [sound 

Iler  own  soft,  "  Ora,  Mater  f" — and  the 
'Vas  even  Uke  love's  farewell — so  mourn- 
fully profound. 

LV. 

The.  boy  had  dropped  to  slumber  at  our 

feet ; —  [rest 

"And  I  have  lulled  him  to  his  smiling 
Once  more  !"  she  said  : — I  raised  him — 

it  was  sweet, 
Yet  sad,  to  see  the  perfect  calm  which 

blessed 
His  look  that  hour  ; — for  now  her  voice  j 

g^ew  weak  ; 
And  on  the  liowery  crimson  of  his  cheek,  j 
With  her  white  lips  a  long,  long  kiss  she  i 

pressed, 
Yet  Ught,  to  wake  him  not. — Then  sank  ' 

her  head  I 

\gainst  my  bursting  heart  : — Wliat  did  I  j 

clasp  ? — the  dead  1  | 

1 
LVI.  i 

I  called — to  call  what  answers  not  our  I 

cries,  I 

By  that  we  loved  to  stand  unseen,  unheard,  ! 
With  the  loud  passion  of  our  tears  and  ; 

sighs 
To  see  but  some  cold  glistening  ringlet  I 

stirred,  [_g^^^<  ! 

And  in  the  quenched  eye's  fixedness  to  j 
All  vainly  searching  for  the  parted  rays  ; 
This  is  what  waits  us  ! — Dead  ! — \vith  I 

that  chill  word  [pour  i 

To  link  our  bosom-names  ! — For  this  we  ! 

Our  souls  upon  the  dust — nor  tremble  to  i 

adore  1  j 

LVii.  ; 

But  the  true  parting  came  ! — I  looked  my  i 

last  [face  ;  I 

On  the  sad  beauty  of  that  slumbering  j 
How  could   I    think    the    lovely  spirit  I 

passed,  [trace  ? 

Which    there  had   left   so   tenderly  its 
Yet  a  dim  awfulness  was  on  the  brow — 
No  !  not  like  sleep  to  look  upon  art  Thou, 
Death,    Death ! — She   lay,   a  thing  for 

earth's  embrace, 
To    cover    with    spring-wreaths.       For 

earth's  ?  the  wave — 
That  gives  the  bier  no  flowers — mj^'es  moan 

above  her  emve  I 


Lvin. 

On  tlie  mid-seas  a  knell  ! — for  man  wa? 

there,  [dead  ! 

Anguish  and  love — the  mourner  with  his 
A   long,    low-rolling    knell — a    voice  of 

prayer —  [spread , — 

Dark     glassy     wateis,     like    a    desert 
And  the  pale-shining  Southern  Cross  on 

high, 
Its  faint  stars  fading  from  a  solemn  sky, 
Where  mighty  clouds  before  the  dawn 

grew  red  : — 
Were  these  things  round  me  ?    Such  o'er 

memory  sweep 
Wildly  when  aught  brings  back  that  burial 

of  the  deep. 

LTX. 

Then  the  broad,   lonely  sunrise  ! — and 

the  plash  [head 

Into  the  sounding  waves  ! — around  her 
They  parted,  with  a  glancing  moment's 

flash, 
I'hen  shut — and  all  was  still.     And  dov; 

thy  bed 
Is  of  their  secrets,  gentlest  Leonor  ! 
Once  fairest  of  young  brides  ! — and  nevei 

more,  [shed 

Loved  as  thou  wert,  may  human  tear  be 
Above  thy  rest  1 — No  mark  the  proud 

seas  keep, 
To  show  where  he  that  wept  may  pause 

again  to  weep. 

LX. 

So  the  depths  took  thee  ! — Oh  !  the  sullen 

sense 
Of  desolation  in  that  hour  compressed  ! 
Dust  going  down,  a  speck,  amidst  th' 

immense  [breast 

And  gloomy    waters,,  leaving   on    their 
The  trace  a  weed  might  leave  there  ! — 

Dust  ? — the  thing 
W'hich  to  the  heart  was  as  a  living  spring 
Of  joy,  with  fearfulness  of  love  possessed. 
Thus  sinking  !  —  Love,    joy,    fear,    all 

crushed  to  this — 
And  the  wide  Heaven  so  far — so  fathomless 

th'  abyss  ! 

LXI. 

Where  the  line  sounds  not,  where  the 

wTecks  lie  low, 
WTiat  shall  wake   thence   the  dead  ?— 

Blest,  blest  are  they  [know 

That  earth  to  earth  intrust  ;  for  they  may 
And  tend  the  dwelling  whence  the  slum- 

berer's  clay 
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Shall  rise  at  last ;  and  bid  the  young 
flowers  bloom,  [tomb  ; 

That  waft  a  breath  of  hope  around  the 

And  kneel  upon  the  dewy  turf  to  pray  ! 

But  thou,  what  cave  hath  dimly  cham- 
bered t/iee  f 

Vain  dreams  ! — oh  !  an  thou  not  vihere 
there  is  no  more  sea  ? 

LXII. 

The  wind  rose  free  and  singing  :— when 

for  ever, 
O'er  that  sole  spot  of  all  the  watery  plain, 
I  could  have  bent  my  sight  with  fond 

endeavour 
Down,  where  its  treasure  was,  its  glance 

to  strain  ; 
Then  rose  the  reckless   wind  ! — Before 

our  prow 
The  white  foam  flashed— ay,  joyously— 

and  thou 
Wert  left  vnth  all  the  sohtary  main 
Around   thee — and   thy    beauty   in    my 

heart, 
had  thy  meek  sorrowing  love— oh  •  where 

could  lAai  depart  ? 

LXIII. 

[  will  not  speak  of  woe ;   I  may  not  tell — 
Friend    tells    not    such   to    friend— the 

thoughts  which  rent 
My  fainting  spirit,  when  its  wild  farewell 
Across  the  billows  to  thy  grave  was  sent. 
Thou,  there  most  lonely  !— He  that  sits 

above, 
In  His  calm  glory,  will  forgive  the  love 
His  creatures  bear  each  other,  even  if 

blent 
With  a  vain  worship  ;  for  its  close  is  dim 
Ever  with  grief,   which   leads   the  wrung 

soul  back  to  Him  I 

LXIV. 

And  with  a  milder  pang  if  now  1  bear 
To  think  of  thee  in  thy  forsaken  rest. 
If  from  my  heart  Ije  lifted  the  despair, 
The  sharp  remorse  with  healing  influence 

pressed, 
If  the  soft  eyes  that  visit  me  in  sleep 
Look  not  reproach,   though  still    they 

seem  to  weep  ; 
It  is  that  He  my  sacrifice  hath  blessed. 
And  filled  my  bosom,  through  its  inmost 

cell, 
With  a  deep  chastening  sense  that  all  at 

last  is  well. 


LXV. 

Yes  !  thou  art  now — oh  !  wherefore  doth 

the  thought  [hair. 

Of  the  wave  dashing  o'er  thy  long  bright 
The    sea-weed    into     its    dark    tresses 

wTought,  [fair  1 

The  sand  thy  pillow — thou  that  wert  so 
Come  o'er  me  still  ? — Earth,  earth  I — it 

is  the  hold  [mould  ! 

Earth  ever  keeps    on    that   of   earthly 

But  Ihou  art  breathing  now  in  purer  air, 

I  well  believe,  and  freed  from  all  of  error. 

Which  blighted  here  the  root  of  thy  sweet 

life  with  terror, 

LXVI. 

And  if  the  love,  which  here  was  passing 

light. 
Went  with  what  died  not — oh  !  that  iJiis 

we  knew, 
But  this  !— that  through  the  silence  of 

the  night,  [true, 

Some  voice,  of  all  the  lost  ones  and  the 
Would  speak,   and  say,  if  in  their  far 

repose,  [those 

We  are  yet  aught  of  what  we  were  to 
V/e    call    the   dead  ! — their    passionate 

adieu,  [trust 

Was  it  but  breath,  to  perish  ?— Holier 

Be  mine  ! — thy  love  is  there,  but  purified 

from  dust  I 

LXVI  I. 

A  thing  all  heavenly  !— cleared  from  that 

which  hung  [mind  ! 

As  a  dim  cloud  between  us,  heart  and 
Loosed  from  the  fear,  the  grief,  whose 

tendrils  flung  [twined. 

A  chain,  so  darkly  with  its  growth  en- 
This  is    my   hope  1 — though  when  the 

sunset  fades,  [shades, 

When  forests  rock  the  midnight  on  their 
When  tones  of  wail  are  in  the  rising  wind. 
Across  my  spirit  some  faint  doubt  may 

sigh  ; 
For  the  strong  hours  wi/l  sway  this  frail 

mortality  I 

LXVIII. 

We  have  been  wanderers  since  those  days 

of  woe. 
Thy  boy  and   I  !— Ao  wild  birds  tend 

their  young. 
So  hpve  I  tended  him— my  bounding  roc  I 
■Tne  high  Peruvian  solitudes  among  ; 
And  o'er  the  Andes'  torrents  borne  his 

form. 
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f/here  our   frail  bridge    hath  quivered 

"midst  the  storm.  [rung, 

But  there  the  war-notes  of  my  country 

And,  smitten  deep  of  Heaven  and  man, 

I  fled 

To  hide  in  shades  unpierced  a  marked  and 

weary  head. 

L.KIX. 

But  he  went  on  in  gladness — that  fair 

child  I 
Save  when  at  times  his  bright  eye  seemed 
to  dream,  [smiled, 

And  his  young  lips,  which  then  no  longer 
Asked  of  his  mother  ! — That  was  but  a 
gleam  [play 

Of  Memory,  fleeting  fast ; — and  then  his 
Through  the  wide  Llanos  •  cheered  again 

our  way, 
And  by  the  mighty  Oronoco  stream, 
On  whose  lone  margin  we  have  heard  at 
mom. 
From  the   mysterious   rocks,   the  sunrise- 
music  borne. 

LXX. 

So  like  a  spirit's  voice  !  a  harping  tone, 
Lovely,  yet  ominous  to  mortal  ear. 
Such  as  might  reach  us  from  a  world 

xmknown, 
TroubUng  man's  heart  with  thrills  of  joy 

and  fear  ! 
Twas  sweet  ! — yet  those  deep  southern 

shades  oppressed 
My  soul  with  stillness,   hke    the  calms 

that  rest 
On  melancholy  waves  :    I  sighed  to  hear 
Once  more   earth's  breezy  sounds,  her 

foliage  fanned. 
And  turned  to  seek  the  wilds  of  the  red 

htmter's  land. 

LXXI. 

And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now. 
In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose 

repose  [brow. 

Hath  cooled,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my 
And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  roimd 

me  close 
As  temple-walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 
Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  free 

solitude  ; 


*    Savann}th^,    cr     pxirEi     plains     of     South 
Amenci*. 


All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  ol 

those 
Before  us  gone ;  our  loved  of  early  years, 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  lost  the 

taste  of  tears. 

LXXII. 

I  see  a  star — eve's  first-bom  !— in  whose 

train 
Past  scenes,  words,  locks,   come  back. 

The  arrowy  spire 
Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  fane. 
Rests  dark  and  still  amidst  a  heaven  of 

fire ;  [lake 

The  pine  gives  forth  its  odours,  and  the 
Gleams  hke  one  mby,  and  the  soft  winds 

wake. 
Till  every  string  of  natiire's  solemn  lyre 
la  touched  to  answer  ;   its  most  secret 

tone 
Drawn  from    each    tree,    for    each  hath 

whispers  all  its  own. 

LXXIII. 

And  hark  !  another  murmur  on  the  air. 
Not  of   the   hidden   rills,   cr  quivering 

shades  ! —  [bear. 

That  is  the  cataract's,  which  the  breezes 
Filhng  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 
With  hollow  surge-like  sounds,  as  from 

the  bed 
Of  the  blue,  mournful  seas,  that  keep 

the  dead :  [vades 

But  fhey  are  far  ! — the  lov/  sun  here  per- 

Dim  forest-arches,  bathing  with  red  gold 

Their  stems,  till  each  is  made  a  marvel  to 

behold, — 

Lxxrv. 

Gorgeous,  yet  full  of  gloom  !  — In  such 

an  hour. 
The  Vesper-melody  of  dying  bells 
Wanders  through  Spain,  from  each  grey 

convent's  tower 
O'ershining  rivere  poiu^ed,  and  olive-dells, 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer. 
And  hamlet,  rotmd  my  home  : — and  I 

am  here,  [weUs, 

Living  again  through  all  my  Ufe's  fare- 
In  these  vast  woods,  where  farewell  ne'ei 

was  spoken,  [unbroken  ! 

And  sole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart — yet 

LXXV. 

Ir.  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit's 

beads  ;  [floats  by, 

With  the  white  sail  the  seaman's  hymn 
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Peace  be  \vith  al)  !    whate'er  their  vary- 
ing creeds,  [high  ! 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thoughts  on 
Come  to  me,   boy  1 — by  Guadalquiver's 

vines. 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  rosy 

sky, — 
We,  too,  will  pray  ;    nor  yet  unheard, 
my  child  I 
Of  him  whose  voice  iu€  hear  at  eve  amidst 
the  wild. 

LXXVl. 

At  eve  ? — oh  !  through  all  hoiu^  ! — From 
dark  dreams  oft 


Awakening,  I  Icok  forth,  and  learn  tht 

might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft, 
And  low,  my  loved  one  1    on  the  breast 

of  night : 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — the  shadowy 

sleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake,  whose  gloomy 

deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies' 

light. 
A  lonely  world  !— even  fearful  to  man's 

thought. 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my 

soul  hath  sought. 


1826. 

LAVS  OF  MANY  LANDS, 

The  foUovdng  pieces  may  so  far  be  considered  a  series,  as  each  is  intended  to  be 
commemorative  of  some  national  recollection,  popular  custom,  or  tradition.  The  idea 
was  suggested  by  Herder's  "  Siiramen  der  Volker  in  Liedem ;"  the  execution  is, 
liowever,  different,  as  the  poems  in  his  collection  are  chiefly  translations. 

MOORISH  BRIDAL  SONG. 

["  It  is  a  cu'^tom  among  the  Moors,  that  a  female  who  dies  unmarried  is  clothed  for  intt  rmcni 
in  wedding  apparel,  and  the  bridal-song  is  sung  over  her  remains  before  they  are  borne  from  heir 
home." — See  the  Narrative  of  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  in  Tripoli,  by  the  Sister-in-law  of  Mj: 
TuUy.^ 

The  citron-groves  their  fruit  and  flowers  were  strewing 

Around  a  Moorish  palace,  while  the  sigh 

Of  low  sweet  summer  winds  the  branches  wooing 

With  music  through  their  shadowy  bowers  went  by  ; 

Music  and  voices,  from  the  marble  halls 
TTirough  the  leaves  gleaming,  and  the  fountain-falls. 

A  song  of  joy,  a  bridal  song  came  swelling 
To  blend  with  fragrance  in  those  southern  shades, 
And  told  of  feasts  within  the  stately  dwelling, 
Bright  lamps,  and  dancing  steps,  and  gem-crowned  maids  ; 
And  thus  it  flowed  : — yet  something  in  the  lay 
Belonged  to  sadness,  as  it  died  away. 

"  The  bride  comes  forth  I  her  tears  no  more  are  falling 
To  leave  the  chamber  of  her  infant  years  ; 
Kind  voices  from  a  distant  home  are  calling  ; 
She  comes  like  day-spring — she  hath  doiie  with  tears  ; 
Now  must  her  dark  eye  shine  on  other  flowers. 
Her  soft  smile  gladden  other  hearts  than  ours  !— 

Pour  the  rich  odours  round  ! 
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"  We  haste  1  the  chosen  and  the  lovely  bringing  ; 
Love  still  goes  with  her  from  her  place  of  birth  ; 
Deep,  silent  joy  within  her  soul  is  springing, 
Though  in  her  glance  the  light  no  more  is  mirth  ! 
Her  beauty  leaves  us  in  its  rosy  years  ; 
Her  sisters  weep — but  she  hath  done  with  tears  I — 

Now  may  the  timbrel  sound  i" 

Know'st  thou  for  whom  ihey  sang  the  bridal  numbers  ' — 
One  whose  rich  tresses  were  to  wave  no  more  ! 
One  whose  pale  cheek  soft  winds,  nor  gentle  slumber?, 
Nor  Love's  own  sigh,  to  rose-tints  might  restore  I 
Her  graceful  ringlets  o'er  a  bier  were  spread. 
Weep  for  the  young,  the  beautiful, — the  dead  I 


THE  BIRD'S  RELEASE. 

[The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  of  the  coast  of  Malabar  bring  cages  filled  with  birds  to  the  graven  of 
their  fi  lends,  over  which  they  set  the  birds  at  liberty.  This  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  descriptiyr 
of  Virginia's  funeral. — See  Paul  and  Virginia.'] 

Go  forth  !  for  she  is  gone  ! 
With  the  golden  light  of  her  wavy  hair, 
She  is  gone  to  the  fields  of  the  viewless  air  ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelhng  lone ! 

Her  voice  hath  passed  away  ! 
It  hath  passed  away  hke  a  sximmer  breeze, 
When  it  leaves  th.e  hills  for  the  far  blue  seas. 

Where  we  may  not  trace  its  way. 

Go  forth,  and  like  her  be  free  I 
With  thy  radiant  wing,  and  thy  glancing  eye,. 
Thou  hast  all  the  range  of  the  sunny  sky, 

And  what  is  our  grief  to  thee  ? 

Is  it  aught  e'en  to  her  we  mourn  ? 
Doth  she  look  on  the  tears  by  her  kindred  shed  ? 
Doth  she  rest  with  the  flowers  o'er  her  gentle  head, 

Or  float,  on  the  hght  wind  borne  ? 

We  know  not — but  she  is  gone  ! 
Her  step  from  the  dance,  her  voice  from  the  song. 
And  the  smile  of  her  eye  from  the  festaJ  throng  ; 

She  hath  left  her  dwelling  lone  I 

When  the  waves  at  sunset  shine. 
We  may  hear  thy  voic^,  amidst  thousands  more, 
In  the  scented  woods  of  our  glowing  shore  ; 

But  we  Sihall  not  know  'tis  thine  I 

Even  so  with  the  loved  one  fiown  I 
Her  smile  on  the  starlight  may  wander  by. 
Her  breath  may  be  near  in  the  wind's  low  sigb, 

Around  us — but  all  unknown. 

Go  forth,  we  have  loosed  thy  chain  ! 
We  may  deck  thy  cage  with  the  richest  flowers 
Which  the  bright  day  rears  in  our  eastern  bowers  ; 

But  thou  wilt  not  be  lured  again. 
X 
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Even  thus  may  the  summer  pour 
All  fragrant  things  on  the  land  s  green  breast, 
And  the  glorious  earth  like  a  bride  be  dressed. 

But  it  wins  her  back  no  more  I 


THE  SWORD  OF  THE  TOM  a 

A    NORTHERN    LEGEND. 

[The  idea  of  this  ballad  is  taken  from  a  scene 
in  "  Starkolher,"  a  tragedy  by  the  Danish  poet 
Oehlenschlagcr.  The  sepulchral  fire  here  alluded 
to,  and  supposed  to  guard  the  ashes  of  deceased 
heroes,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Northern 
Sagas.  Severe  sufferings  to  the  departed  spirit 
were  supposed  by  the  Scandinavian  mythologists 
to  be  the  consequence  of  any  profanation  of  the 
sepulchre.— See  Oehletischldgeri  Plays.'\ 

'■•Voice  of  the  gifted  elder  time ! 

Voice  of  the  charm  and  the  Runic  rhyme  1 

Speak  !  from  the  shades  and  the  depths 

disclose, 
How  Sigurd  may  vanquish  his  mortal  foes ; 
Voice  of  the  buried  past  1 

"  Voice  of  the  grave  !  'tis  the  mighty  hour, 
When   Night  with  her  stars  and  dreams 

hath  power, 
And  my  step  hath  been  soundless  on  the 

snows, 
And  tiie  spell  I  have  sung  hath  laid  repose 
On  tlie  billow  and  the  blast." 

Then  the  torrents  of  the  North, 
And  the  forest  pines  were  still, 
While  a  hollow  chant  came  forth 
From  the  dark  sepulchral  hill. 

"There  shines  no  sun  'midst  the  hidden 
dead,  [tread ; 

But  where  the  day  looks  not  the  brave  may 

There  is  heard  no  song,  and  no  mead  is 
poured,  [board, 

But  the  warrior  may  come  to  the  silent 
In  the  shadow  of  the  night. 

"  There  is  laid  a  sword  in  thy  father  s  tomb, 
And  its  edge  is  fraught  with  thy  foeman's 
doom  ;  [deep, 

But  soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  I" 

Then  died  the  solemn  kiy, 
As  a  tnmipet's  music  dies, 
By  the  nig'nt-wind  borne  away 
Through  fbe  wil'"'  and  stormy  skies. 


The  fir-trees  rocked  to  the  wailing  blast. 
As    on    through    the    fcrest    the   warrior 
passed, —  [old, 

Through  the  forest  of  Odin,  the  dim  and 
The  dark  place  of  visions  and  legends,  told 
By  the  fires  of  Northern  pine. 

The  fir-trees  rocked,  and  the  frozen  ground 
Gave  back  to  his  footstep  a  hollow  sound  ; 
And  it  seemed   that  the  depths  of  those 
awful  shades,  [arcades. 

From    the    dreary   gloom    of    their   lor§ 
Gave  warning  with  voice  and  sign. 

But  the  wind  strange  magic  knows, 
To  call  wild  shape  and  tone 
From  thegrey  wood's  tossing  boughs, 
When  Night  is  on  her  throne. 

The  pines  closed   o'er  him  with  deepei 

gloom. 
As  he  took  the  path  to  the  monarch's  tomb; 
The  Pole-star  shone,  and  the  heavens  were 

bright  [light, 

With  the  arrowy  streams  of  the  Northern 
But  his  road  through  dimness  lay  I 

He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient 
wood,  [blood; 

The  dark  shrine  stained  with  the  victim's 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rock  where  a  vaulted 
bed 

Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kingly  dead, 
Arose  on  his  midnight  way. 

Then  first  a  moment's  chill 
Went  shuddering  through  his  breast, 
And  the  steel-clad  man  stood  still 
Before  that  place  of  rest 

But  he  crossed   at   length,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  breath, 
The  threshold-floor  of  the  hall  of  Death, 
And  looked  on  the  pale  mysterious  fire 
Which  gleamed  from  the  urn  of  his  warrior- 
sire, 
With  a  strange  and  solemn  light 

Tlien  darkly  the  words  of  the  boding  strain 
Like  an  omen  rojc  on  hi*  soul  again,- 
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"  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  1" 

But  the  gleaming  sword  and  shield 
Of  many  a  battle-day 
Hung  o'er  that  urn,  revealed 
By  the  tomb-fire's  waveless  ray. 

With  a  faded  wreath  of  oak-leaves  bound. 
They  hung  o'er  the  dust  of  the  far-renowned. 
Whom  the  bright  Valkyriur's  warning  voice 
Had  called  to  the  banquet  where  gods 
rejoice, 
And  the  rich  mead  flows  in  light. 

With  a  beating  heart  his  son  drew  near, 
And  still  rang  the  verse  in  his  thrilling  ear, — 
"  Soft  be  thy  step  through  the  silence  deep, 
And  move  not  the  urn  in  the  house  of  sleep, 
For  the  viewless  have  fearful  might  I" 

And  many  a  Saga's  rhyme, 
And  legend  of  the  grave, 
That  shadowy  scene  and  time 
Called  back  to  daunt  the  brave. 

But  he  raised  his  arm — and  the  flame  grew 

dim, 
And  the  sword  in  its  light  seemed  to  wave 

and  swim. 
And  his  faltering  hand  could  not  grasp  it 

well—  [fell 

From  the  pale  oak-wreath,  with  a  clash  it 
Through  the  chamber  of  the  dead  1 

The  deep  tomb  rang  with  the  heavy  sound, 
And  the  urn   lay  shivered    in   fragments 
round ;  [fire, 

And  a  rush,  as  of  tempests,  quenched  the 
And  the  scattered  dust  of  his  warlike  sire 
Was  strewn  on  the  Champion's  head. 

One  moment — and  all  was  still 
In  the  slumberer's  ancient  hall, 
When  the  rock  had  ceased  to  thrill 
With  the  mighty  weapon's  fall. 

The  stars  were  just  fading,  one  by  one, 
The  clouds  were  just  tinged  by  the  early  sun. 
When  there  streamed  through  the  cavern  a 

torch's  flame, 
And  the  brother  of  Sigurd  the  valiant  came 
To  seek  him  in  the  tomb. 

Stretched  on  his  shield,  like  the  steel-girt 

slain. 
By  moonlight  seen  on  the  battle-plain, 


In  a  speechless  trance  lay  the  warrior  there, 

But  he  wildly  woke  when  the  torch's  glare 

Burst  on  him  through  the  gloom. 

"The  morning  wind  blows  free, 
And  the  hour  of  chase  is  near  : 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  me  ! 
What  dost  thou,  Sigurd,  here?" 

"  I  have  put  out  the  holy  sepulchral  fire, 
I  have  scattered  the  dust  of  my  warrior-sire ! 
It  bums  on  my  head,  and  it  weighs  down 
my  heart ;  [their  part 

But  the  winds  shall  not  wander  without 
To  strew  o'er  the  restless  deep  I 

"  In  the  mantle  of  death  he  was  here  with 

me  now, — 
There  was  wrath  in  his  eye,  there  was  gloom 

on  his  brow ; 
And  his  cold,  still  glance  on  my  spirit  fell 
With  an  icy  ray  and  a  withering  spell — 
Oh  !  chill  is  the  house  of  sleep !" 

"  The  morning  wind  blows  free, 
And  the  reddening  sun  shines  clear  ; 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  with  me  I 
It  is  dark  and  fearful  here  1" 

"  He  is  there,  he  is  there,  with  his  shadowy 
frown  I  crown. — 

But  gone   from   his   head   is   the   kingly 

The  crown  from  his  head,  and  the  spear 
from  his  hand, —  [land 

They  have  chased  him  far  from  the  glorious 
Where  the  feast  of  the  gods  is  spread  I 

"  He  must  go  forth  alone  on  his  phantom 
steed,  [speed ; 

He  must  ride  o'er  the  grave-hills  with  stormy 
His  place  is  no  longer  at  Odin's  board. 
He  is  driven  from  Valhalla  without  his 
sword  ! 

But  the  slayer  shall  avenge  the  dead  I" 

That  sword  its  fame  had  won 
By  the  fall  of  many  a  crest. 
But  its  fiercest  work  was  done 
In  the  tomb,  on  Sigurd's  breast ! 


VALKYRIUR  SONG. 

[The  Valkyriur,  or  Fatal  Sisters  of  Northern 
mythology,  were  supposed  to  single  out  the 
warriors  who  were  to  die  in  battle,  and  be  re- 
aeived  into  the  halls  of  Odin. 

When  a  Northern  chief  fell  gloriously  in  wrr. 
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his  obsequies  were  honoured  with  all  possible 
magnificence.  His  arms,  gold  and  silver,  war- 
horse,  domestic  attendants,  and  whatever  else 
he  held  most  dear,  were  placed  with  him  on  the 
pile.  His  dependents  and  friends  frequently 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  die  with  their 
leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in  Val- 
halla, or  the  Palace  of  Odin.  And  lastly,  his 
wife  was  generally  consumed  with  him  on  the 
same  pile. — See  Mallet's  Northtm  Anti- 
gidties,  Herbert's  Helga,  &c  ] 

"  Tremblingly    flashed    th'    inconstant   meteor 

light, 
Showing  thin  forms  like  virgins  of  this  earth, 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile  or  tear,  had  seemed 
On  the  fixed  brightness  of  each  dazzling  cheek 
Strange  and  unnatural." — Milman. 

The  Sea-king  woke    from    the  troubled 
sleep 
Of  a  vision-haunted  night, 
And   he  looked  from  his   bark   o'er    the 
gloomy  deep, 
And  counted  the  streaks  of  light  ; 
P'or  the  red  sun's  earliest  ray 
Was  to  rouse  his  bands  that  d:iy, 
To  the  stormy  joy  of  fight  I 

But  the  dreams  of  rest  were  still  on  earth, 

And  the  silent  stars  on  high, 
And  there  waved  not  the  smoke  of  one 
cabin  hearth 
'Midst  the  quiet  of  the  sky  ; 
And  along  the  twilight  bay, 
In  their  sleep  the  hamlets  lay, 
For  they  knew  not  the  Norse  were  nigh  ! 

The   Sea-king  looked   o'er  the    brooding 
wave  ; 
He  turned  to  the  duskyv  shore. 
And  there  seemed,  through  the  arch  of  a 
tide-worn  cave, 
A  gleam,  as  of  snow,  to  pour  ; 
And  forth,  in  watery  light. 
Moved  phantoms,  dimly  white, 
Which  the  garb  of  woman  bore. 

Slowly  they  moved  to  the  billow  side  ; 

And  the  forms,  as  they  grew  more  clear, 
Seemed  each  on  a  tall,  pale  steed  to  ride, 
And  a  sliiidowy  crest  to  rear. 
And  to  beckon  with  faint  hand, 
From  the  dark  and  rocky  strand. 
And  to  point  a  gleaming  spear. 

Then  a  stillness  on  his  spirit  fell, 

Before  th'  unearthly  train. 
For  he  knew  Valhalla's  daughters  well, 

The  (Choosers  of  the  slain  I 


And  a  sudden  rising  breeze 
Bore,  across  the  moaning  seas, 
To  his  ear  their  thrilling  strain. 

"  There  are  songs  in  Odin's  Hall, 
For  the  brave,  ere  night  to  fall ! 
Doth  the  great  sun  hide  his  ray  ?— 
He  must  bring  a  wrathful  day  ! 
Sleeps  the  falchion  in  its  sheath  ? — 
Swords  must  do  the  work  of  death  I 
Regner  ! — Sea-king  ! — i/iee  we  call ! — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall. 

"  At  the  feast  and  in  the  song. 
Thou  shalt  be  remembered  long  I 
By  the  green  isles  of  the  flood 
Thou  hast  left  thy  track  in  blood  1 
On  the  earth  and  on  the  sea, 
There  are  those  will  speak  of  thee  ! 
'Tis  enough, — the  war-gods  call, — 
There  is  mead  in  Odin's  Hall  1 

"  Regner  I  tell  thy  fair-haired  bride 
She  must  slumber  at  thy  side  1 
Tell  the  brother  of  thy  breast, 
Even  for  him  thy  grave  hath  rest  ! 
Tell  the  raven  steed  which  bore  thee, 
When  the  wild  wolf  fled  before  thee, 
He  too  with  his  lord  must  fall, — 
There  is  room  in  Odin's  Hall  1 

"  Lo  !  the  mighty  sun  looks  forth — 
Arm  !  thou  leader  of  the  north  1 
Lo  !  the  mists  of  twilight  fly, — 
We  must  vanish,  thou  must  die  I 
By  the  sword  and  by  the  spear. 
By  the  hand  that  knows  not  fear. 
Sea-king  !  nobly  siialt  thou  fall  1 — 
There  is  joy  in  Odin's  Hall  I" 

There  was  arming  heard  on  land  and  wave. 

When  afar  the  sunlight  spread. 
And  the  phantom  forms  of  the  tide-worn 
cave 
With  the  mists  of  morning  fled. 
But  at  eve.  the  kingly  hand 
Of  the  battle-axe  and  brand, 
Lay  cold  on  a  pile  of  dead  I 


THE  CAVERN  OF  THE  THREE 
TELLS. 

SWISS   TRADITION. 

[The  three  founders  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy are  thought  to  sleep  in  a  cavern  near 
the  Lake  of  Luc  cnie.  The  herdsmen  call  them 
the  Three    Tells  •    and  sav  tliat  they  lie  thcrr. 
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bi  their  antique  gsrb,  in  quiet  slumber  ;  and 
when  Switzerland  is  in  her  utmost  need,  they 
will  awaken  and  regain  the  liberties  of  the  land. 
— See  Quarterly  Review,  No.  44.] 

[The  Grutli,  where  the  confederates  held  their 
nightly  meetings,  is  a  meadow  on  the  shore  of 
tlie  Lake  of  Lucerne,  or  Lake  of  the  Forest- 
cantons,  here  called  the  Forest-sea.  ] 

Oh  I  enter  not  yon  shadowy  cave, 
Seek  not  the  bright  spars  there, 
Though  the  whispering  pines  that  o'er  it 
wave, 
With  freshness  fill  the  air  : 

For  there  the  Patriot  Three, 
In  the  garb  of  old  arrayed. 
By  their  native  Forest-sea 
On  a  rocky  couch  are  laid. 

The  Patriot  Three  that  met  of  yore, 

Beneath  the  midnight  sky, 
A.nd  leagued  their  hearts  on  the  Grutli  shore, 
In  the  name  of  liberty  ! 
Now  silently  they  sleep 

Amidst  the  hills  they  freed  ; 
But  their  rest  is  only  deep, 
Till  their  country's  hour  of  need. 

They  start  not  at  the  hunter's  call, 

Nor  the  Lammer-geyer's  cry. 
Nor  the  rush  of  a  sudden  torrent's  fall, 
Nor  the  Lauwine  thundering  by  I 
And  the  Alpine  herdsman's  I  ly, 
To  a  Switzer's  heart  so  dear  1 
On  the  wild  wind  floats  away, 
No  more  for  them  to  hear. 

But  when  the  battle-horn  is  blown 

Till  the  Schreckhom's  peaks  reply, 
VVhen  the  Jungfrau's  cliffs  send  back  the 
tone 
Through  their  eagles'  lonely  sky ; 

When  spear-heads  light  the  lakes. 
When  trumpets  loose  the  snows, 
When  the  rushing  war-steed  shakes 
The  glacier's  mute  repose  ; 

When  Uri's  beechen  woods  wave  red 

In  the  burning  hamlet's  light ; — 
Then  from  the  cavern  of  the  dead. 
Shall  the  sleepers  wake  in  might  ! 

With  a  leap,  like  Tell's  proud  leap, 

WTien  away  the  helm  he  flung,* 
And  boldly  up  the  steep 

From  the  flashing  billow  sprung  1 


•  The  point  of  rock  on  which  Tell  leaped  from 
the  boat  of  Gessler  is  marked  by  a  chapel,  and 
Willed  the  TelUnsitrune. 


They  shall  wake  beside  their  Forest-sea, 

In  the  ancient  garb  they  wore 
When  they  hnked  the  hands  that  made  us 
free. 
On  the  Griitli's  moonlight  shore  : 
And  their  voices  shall  be  heard, 

And  be  answered  with  a  shout, 
Till  the  echoing  Alps  are  stirred. 
And  the  signal-fires  blaze  out. 

And  the  land  shall  see  such  deeds  again 

As  those  of  that  proud  day. 
When  Winkelried,  on  Sempach's  plain, 
Through  the  serried  spears  made  way  ; 
And  when  the  rocks  came  down 
On  the  dark  Morgarten  dell, 
And    the    crowned  casques,*   o'er- 
thrown. 
Before  our  fathers  fell ! 

For  the  Kiihreihen's  t  notes  must  never  sound 

In  a  land  that  wears  the  cham, 
And  the  vines  on  freedom's  holy  ground 
Untrampled  must  remain  1 

And  the  yellow  harvests  wave 

For  no  stranger's  hand  to  reap, 
While  within  their  silent  cave 
The  men  of  Griitli  sleep  1 


SWISS  SONG, 

ON  THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AN  ANCIENT  BATTLE. 

[The  Swiss,  even  to  our  days,  have  continued 
to  celebrate  the  anniversaries  of  their  ancient 
battles  with  much  solemnity  :  assembling  in  the 
open  air  on  the  fields  where  their  ancestors 
fought,  to  hear  thanksgivings  offered  up  by  the 
priests,  and  the  names  of  all  who  shared  in  the 
glory  of  the  day  enumerated.  They  afterwards 
walk  in  procession  to  chapels,  always  erected 
in  the  vicinity  of  such  scenes,  where  masses  are 
sung  for  the  souls  of  the  departed.  —  See 
Plant  a's  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy.] 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  I 

If  yet  they  gird  a  land 
Where  freedom's  voice  and  step  are  found, 
Forget  ye  not  the  band. 
The  faithful  band,  our  sires,  who  fell 
Here,  in  the  narrow  battle  dell  1 

If  yet,  the  wilds  among, 
Our  silent  hearts  may  bum. 


*  Crowned  Helmets,  as  a  distinction  of  rank, 
are  mentioned  in  Simond's  "  Switzerland." 

t  The  Kuhreihen,  the  celebrated  Ram  det 
Vackes 
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When  the  deep  mountain-horn  hath  rung, 
And  honie  our  steps  may  turn, — 
Home  ! — home  ! — if  still  that  name  be  dear, 
Praise  to  the  men  who  perished  here  1 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  ! 

Up  to  their  shining  snows 
That  day  the  stormy  rolling  sound, 
The  sound  of  battle,  rose  I 
Their  caves  prolonged  the  trumpet's  blast, 
Their  dark  pines  trembled  as  it  passed  i 

They  saw  the  princely  crest, 

They  saw  the  knightly  spear, 
The  banner  and  the  mail-clad  breast, 
Borne  down,  and  trampled  here  ! 
They  saw — and  glor>nng  there  they  stand, 
Eternal  records  to  the  land  1 

Praise  to  the  mountain-bom, 
The  brethren  of  the  glen  I 
By  them  no  steel  array  was  worri. 
They  stood  as  peasant-men  ! 
They  left  the  vineyard  and  the  field 
To  break  an  empire's  lance  and  shield  5 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  I 

If  yet,  along  their  steeps. 
Our  children's  fearless  feet  may  bound, 
Free  as  the  chamois  leaps  : 
Teach  them  in  song  to  bless  the  band 
Amidst  whose  mossy  graves  we  stand  I 

If,  by  the  wood-fire's  blaze. 

When  winter  stars  gleam  cold< 
The  glorious  tales  of  elder  days 
May  proudly  yet  be  told, 
Forget  not  then  the  shepherd  race. 
Who  made  the  hearth  a  holy  place  i 

Look  on  the  white  Alps  round  1 

If  yet  the  Sabbath-bell 
Comes  o'er  them  with  a  gladdening  sound, 
Think  on  the  battle  dell  I 
For  blood  first  bathed  its  flowery  sod, 
That  chainless  hearts  might  worship  God  I 


THE  MESSENGER  BIRD. 

(Some  of  the  native  Brazilians  pay  great  vene- 
ration to  a  certain  bird  that  sings  mournfully  in 
the  night-time.  They  say  it  Is  a  messenger  which 
their  deceased  friends  and  relations  have  sent, 
and  that  it  brings  them  news  from  the  other 
world.  — See  Picart's  Ctrtmonus  and  Religious 
Customs.  ] 

Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  land,  thou 
birdl 
Thou  art  come  from  the  spirits'  land  ! 


Through  the  dark  pme  grove  let  thy  voiot 

be  heard. 
And  tell  of  the  shadowy  band  I 

We  know  that  the  bowers  are  green  and  fair 
In  the  light  of  that  summer  shore, 

And  we  know  that  the  friends  we  have  lost 
are  there, 
They  are  there — and  they  weep  no  more ! 

And  we  know  they  have  quenched  theis 
fever's  thirst 
From  the  Fountain  of  Youth  ere  now,* 
For  th're  must  the  stream  in  its  freshness 
burst. 
Which  none  may  find  below  I 

And  we  know  that  they  will  not  be  lured  to 
earth 
From  the  land  of  deathless  flowers, 
By  the  feast,  or  the  dance,  or  the  song  of 
mirth, 
Though  their  hearts  were  once  with  ours : 

Though  they  sat  with  us  by  the  night-fire's 
blaze. 

And  bent  with  us  the  bow, 
And  heard  the  tales  of  our  father's  days. 

Which  are  told  to  others  now  I 

But  tell  us,  thou  bird  of  the  solemn  strain  1 
Can  those  who  have  loved  forget  ? 

We  call — and  they  answer  not  again — 
Do  they  love — do  they  love  us  yet  ? 

Doth  the  warrior  think  of  his  brother  there. 
And  the  father  of  his  child  ?  [share 

And  the  chief,  of  those  that  were  wont  to 
His  wanderings  through  the  wild  ? 

We  call  them  far  through  the  silent  night, 
And  they  speak  not  from  cave  or  hill  ; 

We  know,  thou  bird  1    that  their  land  is 
bright. 
But  say,  do  they  love  there  still? 


THE  STRANGER  IN  LOUISIANA. 

[An  early  traveller  mentions  a  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  who  burst  into  tears  at 
the  siuht  of  a  stranger.  The  reason  of  lliis  is, 
that  they  fancy  their  deceased  friends  and  rela- 
tions to  be  only  gone  on  a  journey,  and  being  in 


"  An  expedition  was  actually  undertaken  by 
Juan  Ponce  dc  Leon,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  the  view  of  discovering  a  wonderful  foun- 
tain, believed  by  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
spring  in  one  of  the  Lucayro  Isles,  and  to  uossess 
the  vutue  of  restorine  youth  to  all  who  bathed 
In  Its  waters.— See  Roukrtson's  History  qj 
Apturicu. 
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constant  txpectatioti  c:  their  return,  look  loi 
them  vainly  amongst  these  foreign  travellers. — 
Picart's  Ceremo7iies  and  Religioics  Cttstoms.] 

["  J'ai  passe  moi-meme,"  says  Chateaubiiand, 
In  his  "  Souvenirs  d'Amcrique,"  "  chez  uue  pcu- 
plnde  Indienne  qui  se  prenait  k  pleiirer  a  la  vue 
d'un  voyageur,  parce  qu'il  lui  rappelait  des  amis 
partis  pour  la  Contree  des  Ames,  et  depuis  long- 
temps  en  voya,t^e."] 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  looked  for  the  youth  of  the  sunny  glance. 
Whose  step  was  the  fleetest  in  chase  or 

dance ; 
The  light  of  his  eye  was  a  joy  to  see. 
The  path  of  his  arrows  a  storm  to  flee  ! 
But  there  came  a  voice  from  a  distant  shore  : 
He  was  called — h**  is  found  'midst  his  tribe 
no  more  !  [bum. 

He  is  not  in  his  place  when  the  night-fires 
But  we  look  for  him  still — he  will  yet  re- 
turn ! — 
His  brother  sat  with  a  drooping  brow 
In  the  gloom  of   the  shadowing  c\-press 
bough  ;  [pine, 

We  roused  him — we  bade  him  no  longer 
For  we  heard  a  step — but  the  step  v.as  thine. 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 
We  looked  for  the  maid  of  the  mournful 

song —  [long  ! 

Mournful,  though  sweet — she  hath  left  us 
We  told  her  the  youth  of  her  love  was  gone, 
And  she  went  forth  to  seek  him — she  passed 

alone  ; 
We  hear  not  her  voice  when  the  woods  are 

still. 
From  the  bower  where  it  sang,  like  a  silvery 

rill. 
The  joy  of  her  sire  with  her  smile  is  fled, 
The  winter  is  white  on  his  lonely  head, 
He  hath  none  by  his  side  when  the  wilds 

we  track, 
He  hath  none  when  we  rest — yet  she  comes 

not  back  ! 
We  looked  for  her  eye  on  the  feast  to  shine. 
For  her  breezy  step — but  the  step  was  thine  ! 

We  saw  thee,  O  stranger,  and  wept ! 

V/e  looked  for  the  chief  who  hath  left  the 
spear 

And  the  bow  of  his  battles  forgotten  here  ! 

We  looked  for  the  himter,  whose  bride's 
lament 

On  the  wind  of  the  forest  at  eve  is  sent  : 

We  looked  for  the  first-bom,  whose 
mother's  cry 

Sounds  wild  and  shrill  throiieb  the  mid- 
night sky  I — 


Where  are   they  ?— thou'rt   seeking  some 

distant  coast —  [lost ! 

Oh,  ask  of  them,  stranger ! — send  back  the 

Tell   them  we   mourn  by   the  dark   blue 

streams. 
Tell  them  our  lives  but  ofthem  are  dreams 
Tell  how  we  sat  in  the  gloom  to  pine. 
And  to  wqtch  for  a  step — but  the  step  wds 
thine  ! 


THE  ISLE  OF  FOUNTS. 

AN   INDIAN    TRADITION. 

["The  River  St.  Mary  has  its  source  from  a 
vast  lake  or  marsh,  which  lies  between  Flint  and 
Oakmulge  rivers,  and  occupies  a  space  of  near 
three  hundred  miles  in  circuit.  This  vast  accu- 
mulation of  waters,  in  the  wet  season,  appears 
as  a  lake,  and  contains  some  large  islands  or 
knolls  of  rich  high  land  ;  one  of  which  the 
present  generation  of  the  Creek  Indians  repre- 
sent to  be  a  most  blissful  spot  of  earth  ;  they  say 
it  is  inhabited  by  a  peculiar  race  of  Indians, 
whose  women  are  incomparably  beautiful.  They 
also  tell  you  that  this  terrestrial  paradise  has 
been  seen  by  some  of  their  enterprising  hunters, 
when  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  but  that  in  their 
endeavours  to  approach  it,  they  were  involved 
in  perpetual  labyrinths,  and,  like  enchanted  land, 
still  as  they  imagined  they  had  just  gained  it, 
it  seemed  to  fly  before  them,  alternately  appear- 
ing and  disappearing.  They  resolved,  at  length, 
to  leave  the  delusive  pursuit,  and  to  return, 
which,  after  a  number  of  "'Sculties,  they  effec- 
ted. When  they  reported  heir  adventures  to 
their  countrymen,  the  young  warriors  were  in- 
flamed with  an  irresistible  desire  to  invade,  and 
make  a  conquest  of,  so  charming  a  country  :  but 
all  their  attempts  have  hitherto  proved  abortive, 
never  ha\Tng  been  able  again  to  find  that  en- 
chanting spot." — Bartram's  Travels  through 
North  and  South  Carolina.} 

[The  additional  circumstances  in  the  "Isle  of 
Founts"  are  merely  imaginary.] 

Son  of  the  stranger  !  wouldst  thou  take 

O'er  yon  blue  hills  thy  lonely  way, 
To  reach  the  still  and  shining  lake 
Along  whose  banks   the  west  winds 
play  ?— 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
Ob  1  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle  I 

l-jill  but  the  mighty  Serpent  King,* 
'Midst  the  grey  rocks,  his  old  domain  ; 


*  The  Cherokees  believe  that  the  recesses  of 
their  mountains,  overgrown  \\  ith  lofty  pines  and 
cedars,  and  covered  with  old  mossy  rocks,  are 
inhabited  by  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  the  rattle- 
snakes, whom  thty  denominate  the  "bright  old 
Inhabitant''  " 
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Ward  but  the  cougar's  deadly  spring, — 
Thy  step  that  laJce's  green  shore  may 
gain; 
And  the  bright  Isle,  when  all  is  passed, 
Shall  vainly  meet  thine  eye  at  last  I 

Yes  !  there,  with  all  its  rainbow  streams, 

Clear  as  within  thine  arrow's  flight, 
The  Isle  of  Founts,  the  Isle  of  dreams. 
Floats  on  the  wave  in  golden  hght ; 
And  lovely  will  the  shadows  be 
Of  groves  whose  fruit  is  not  for  thee  1 

And  breathings  from  their  sunny  flowers, 

Which  are  not  of  the  things  that  die, 
And  singing  voices  from  their  bowers. 
Shall  greet  thee  in  the  purple  sky  ; 
Soft  voices,  e'en  like  those  that  dwell 
Far  in  the  green  reed's  hollow  cell. 

Or  hast  thou  heard  the  sounds  that  rise 

From  the  deep  chambers  of  the  earth  ? 
The  wild  and  wondrous  melodies 

To  which  the  ancient  rocks  gave  birth  ? 
Like  that  sweet  song  of  hidden  caves 
Shall  swell  those  wood-notes  o'er  the  waves. 

The  emerald  waves ! — they  take  their  hue 
And  image  from  that  sunbright  shore  ; 
But  wouldst  thou  launch  thy  hght  canoe, 
And  wouldst  thou  ply  thy  rapid  oar. 
Before  thee,  hadst  thou  morning's  speed. 
The  dreamy  land  should  still  recede  ! 

Yet  on  the  breeze  thou  still  wouldst  hear 

The  music  of  its  flow'ry  shades. 
And  ever  should  the  sound  be  near 
Of  founts  that  ripple  through  its  glades ; 
The  sound,  and  sight,  and  flashing  ray 
Of  joyous  waters  in  their  play  I 

But  woe  for  him  who  sees  them  burst 
With  their  bright  spray-showers  to  the 
lake  I 
Earth  has  no  spring  to  quench  the  thirst 
That  semblance  in  his  soul  shall  wake. 
For  ever  pouring  through  his  dreams 
1  he  gush  of  those  untasted  streams  I 

Bright,  bright  in  many  a  rocky  urn, 

'Hie  waters  of  our  deserts  lie. 
Yet  at  their  source  his  lip  shall  bum, 
Parched  with  the  fever's  agony  ! 
From  the  blue  mountains  to  the  main. 
Our  thousand  floods  may  roll  in  vain. 

E'en  thus  our  hunters  came  of  yore 
Back    from    their    long     and    weary 
quest ; — 


Had  they  not  seen  th'  untrodden  shor?. 
And  could  they  'midst  our  wilds  fii.cl 
rest? 
The  lightning  of  their  glance  was  fled. 
They  dwelt  amongst  us  as  the  dead  I 

They  lay  beside  our  glittering  rills. 

With  visions  in  their  darkened  eye. 
Their  joy  was  not  amidst  the  hills, 
Where  elk  and  deer  before  us  fly  ; 
Their  spears  upon  the  c<*dar  hung, 
Their  javeUns  to  the  wicd  were  flung. 

They  bent  no  more  the  forest-bow. 

They  armed  not  with  the  warrior  band. 
The  moons  waned  o'er  them  dim  and 
slow — 
They  left  us  for  the  spirits'  land  ! 
Beneath  our  pines  yon  greensward  heap 
Shows  where  the  restless  found  their  sleep. 

Son  of  the  stranger  !  if  at  eve 

Silence  be  'midst  us  in  thy  place. 
Yet  go  not  where  the  mighty  leave 
The  strength  of  battle  and  of  chase  I 
Let  no  vain  dreams  thy  heart  beguile, 
Oh  I  seek  thou  not  the  Fountain  Isle  I 


THE  BENDED  BOW. 

[It  is  supposed  that  war  was  anciently  pro- 
claimed in  Britain  by  sending  messengers  in 
different  directions  through  the  land,  each  bear- 
ing a  bended  bow ;  and  that  peace  was  in  like 
manner  announced  by  a  bow  unstrung,  and 
therefore  straight, — See  The  Cambrian  Anti- 
quities. ] 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming 
foe,  [Bow, 

There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  Bended 

And  a  voice  was  poured  on  the  free  winds 
far, 

As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

"  Heard  ye  not  the  battle-horn  ? — 
Reaper  I  leave  thy  golden  corn  I 
Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  Heaven, 
Swords  must  flash,  and  spears  be  riven  I 
I^ave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 
Arm  I  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red  I" 

And  the  reaper  armed,  like  a  freeman's  son. 
And  the  Bended  Bow  and  the  voice  passed 
on. 

"  Hunter  !  leave  the  mountain-chase  \ 
Take  the  falchion  from  its  place  ! 
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Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day, 
Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey  ! 
Let  the  deer  ungalled  sweep  by, — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  are  nigh  i" 

And  the  hunter  armed  ere  the  chase  was 

done,  [on. 

And  the  Bended  Bow  and  the  voice  passed 

"  Chieftain  !  quit  the  joyous  feast ! 
Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased  : 
Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright, 
Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light. 
Leave  the  hearth,  and  leave  the  hall  — 
Arm  thee  !  Britain's  foes  mvist  fall." 

And  the  chieftain  armed,  and  the  horn  was 

blown,  [on. 

And  the  Bended  Bow  and  the  voice  passed 

"  Prince !  thy  father's  deeds  are  told, 
In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold  ! 
Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 
Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung  !— 
Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 
Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  1" 

And  the  prince  came  armed,  like  a  leader's 

son,  [on. 

And  the  Bended  Bow  and  the  voice  passed 

"  Mother  !  stay  thou  not  thy  boy  ! 
He  must  learn  the  battle's  joy. 
Sister  !  bring  the  sword  and  spear, 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer  ! 
Maiden  1  bid  thy  lover  part, 
Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart  I" 

And  the  Bended  Bow  and  the  voice  passed 

on. 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won. 


HE  NEVER  SMILED  AGAIN. 

[It  is  recorded  of  Henry  I.,  that  after  the  death 
of  his  son.  Prince  William,  who  perished  in  a 
shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Nonnandy,  he  was 
never  seen  to  smile.  ] 

The  bark  that  held  a  prince  w^ent  down, 

Tlie  sweeping  waves  rolled  on  ; 
And  what  was  England's  glorious  crown 

To  him  that  wept  a  son  ? 
He  lived — for  life  may  long  be  borne 

Ere  sorrow  break  its  chain  ; — 
Why    comes    not    death    to    those    who 
mourn  ? — 

He  revvr  smiled  again  I 


1  here  stood  proud  forms  around  his  throne 
The  stately  and  the  brave. 

But  which  could  fill  the  place  of  one, 
That  one  beneath  the  wave  ? 

Before  him  passed  the  young  and  fair. 
In  pleasure's  reckless  train. 

But  seas  dashed  o'er  his  son's  bright  hair- 
He  never  smiled  again  ! 

He  sat  where  festal  bowls  went  round  ; 

He  heard  the  minstrel  sing. 
He  saw  the  Tourney's  victor  crowned, 

Amidst  the  knightly  ring  : 
A  murmur  of  the  restless  deep 

Was  blent  with  every  strain, 
A  voice  of  winds  that  wotild  not  sleep— 

He  never  smiled  again  1 

Hearts,  in  that  time,  closed  o'er  the  trace 

Of  vows  once  fondly  poured, 
And  strangers  took  the  kinsman's  place 

At  many  a  joyous  board  ; 
Graves,  which  true  love  had  bathed  with 
tears, 

Were  left  to  Heaven's  bright  rain, 
Fresh  hopes  were  born  for  other  years— 

He  never  smiled  again  1 


CCEUR   DE  LION   AT  THE   BIER 
OF  HIS  FATHER. 

[The  body  of  Henry  II.  lay  in  state  in  tht 
abbey-church  of  Fontevraud,  where  it  was  visited 
by  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  who,  on  beholding 
it,  was  struck  with  horror  and  remorse,  and 
bitterly  reproached  himself  for  that  rebellious 
conduct  which  had  been  the  means  of  bringing 
his  father  to  an  untimely  grave.] 

Torches  were  blazing  clear. 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow. 
Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier, 

In  the  chiu-ch  of  Fontevraud. 
Banners  ){  battle  o'er  him  hung. 

And  warriors  slept  beneath. 
And  light,  as  Noon's  broad  hght,  was  flung 

On  the  settled  face  of  death. 

On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
Though  dimmed  at  times  by  the  censer'f 
breath. 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  there  : 
As  if  each  deeply-furrowed  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show, — 
Alas  I  that  sceptred  mortal's  race 

Had  surely  closed  in  woe  ! 
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The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole, 
As  the  kneeling  priests  round  him  that  slept, 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  soul ; 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  poured 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and 
sword, 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

There  was  heard  a  hea\7  clang. 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread, 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement 
rang 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread  ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hushed  awhile, 

As  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms,  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  mail-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look, 

An  eagle  glance  and  clear, 
Rut  his  proud  heart  through  its  breast-plate 
shook. 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier  I 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow. 

And  clasped  hands  o'er  it  raised  ; — 
For  his  father  lay  before  him  low, 

It  was  Coeur-de-Lion  gazed  I 

And  silently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast, — 
But  there's  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppressed  ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  last,  like  rain — 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe, 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warrior- train. 

And  he  recked  not  that  they  saw. 

He  looked  upon  the  dead, 

And  sorrow  seemed  to  he, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  ev'n  hke  lead. 

Pale  on  the  fast-shut  eye. 
H«  stooped — and  kissed  the  frozen  cheek, 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay, 
Till  bursting  words — yet  all  too  wealc 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way. 

"Oh,  father  I  is  it  vain, 

ITiis  late  remorse  and  deep  ? 
Speak  to  me,  father  1  once  again, 

I  weep — behold,  1  weep  1 
Alas  1  my  gxiilty  pride  and  ire  ! 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  g^ve  England's  crown,  my  sire, 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 


"Speak  to  me  !  mighty  gr'\^ 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirred  I 
Hear  me,  but  hear  me  ! — father,  chiefj 

My  king  I  I  must  be  heard  ! — 
Hushed,  hushed — how  is  it  that  I  call. 

And  that  thou  answerest  not  ? 
When  was  it  thus  ? — woe,  woe  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  forgot  ! 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see. 

So  still,  so  sadly  bright  ! 
And  father,  father  1  but  for  me. 

They  had  not  been  so  white  ! 
I  bore  thee  down,  high  heart  !  at  last. 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive  ; — 
Oh  !  for  one  moment  of  the  past. 

To  kneel  and  say — '  forgive  1' 

"Thou  wert  the  noblest  king. 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen  ; 
And  thou  didst  wear,  in  knightly  ring. 

Of  all,  the  statehest  mien  ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are 
proved 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart — 
Oh  1  ever  the  renowned  and  loved 

Thou  wert — and  i/iere  thou  art  I 

"  T?ioi:  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be  ! — 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  side. 

And  climbed  thy  parent  knee  1 
And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine. 

My  sire  !  I  see  thee  lie, — 
How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die  !" 


THE  VASSAL'S  LAMENT  FOR  THE 
FALLEN  TREE. 

["  Here  (at  Brereton,  in  Cheshire)  is  one  thing 
incredibly  strange  ;  but  attested,  as  I  myself 
have  heard,  by  many  persons,  and  commonly 
believed.  Before  any  heir  of  this  family  dies, 
there  are  seen,  in  a  lake  adjoining,  tlie  bodies  of 
trees  swimming  on  the  water  for  several  days." — 
Camden's  Britannia.] 

Yes  I  I  have  seen  the  ancient  oak, 

On  the  dark,  deep  water  cast, 
And  it  was  not  felled  by  the  woodman 'a 
stroke. 
Or  the  rush  of  the  sweeping  blast  ; 
For  the  axe  might  never  touch  that  tree, 
Antl  the  air  was  still  as  a  summer  sea. 

I  saw  it  fall,  as  falls  a  chief 
By  an  arrow  in  the  fi^ht. 
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And  the  old  woods  j,hook,  to  their  loftiest  | 

leaf,  I 

At  the  crashing  of  its  might  !  j 

And  the  startled  deer  to  their  coverts  drew,  | 

And  the  spray  of  the  lake  as  a  fountain's  : 

flew  I 

'Tis  fallen  1  but  think  thou  not  I  weep 

For  the  forest's  pride  o'erthrown  ; 
An  old  man's  tears  lie  far  too  deep, 
To  be  poured  for  this  alone  1 
But  by  that  sign  too  well  I  know, 
That  a  youthful  head  must  soon  be  low  ! 

A  youthful  head,  with  its  shining  hair, 
And  its  bright,  quick-flashing  eye — 
Well  may  I  weep  !  for  the  boy  is  fair, 
Too  fair  a  thing  to  die  1 
But  on  his  brow  the  mark  is  set — 
Oh  1  could  my  hfe  redeem  him  yet  I 

He  bounded  by  me  as  I  gazed 

Alone  on  the  fatal  sign. 
And  it  seemed  like  sunshine  when  he  raised 
His  joyous  glance  to  mine  ! 
With  a  stag's  fleet  step  he  bounded  by, 
So  full  of  life— but  he  must  die  ! 

He  must,  he  must !  in  that  deep  dell, 

By  that  dark  water's  side, 
'Tis  known  that  ne'er  a  proud  tree  fell, 
B  It  an  heir  of  his  fathers  died. 
And  he — there's  laughter  in  his  eye, 
Joy  in  his  voice — yet  he  must  die  I 

I've  borne  him  in  these  arras,  that  now 

Are  nerveless  and  unstrung  ; 
And  must  I  see,  on  that  fair  brow. 
The  dust  untimely  flung  ? 
I  must ! — yon  green  oak,  branch  and  crest, 
Lies  floating  on  the  dark  lake's  breast  ! 

The  noble  boy  ! — how  proudly  spnmg 

The  falcon  from  his  hand  ! 
It  seemed  like  youth  to  see  kim  young, 
A  flower  in  his  father's  land  ! 
But  the  hour  of  the  knell  and  the  dirge  is 
nigh,  [must  die. 

For  the  tree  hath  fallen,  and  the  flower 

Say  not  'tis  vain  !—  I  tell  thee,  some 

Are  warned  by  a  meteor's  light, 
Or  a  pale  bird,  flitting,  calls  them  home, 
Or  a  voice  on  the  winds  by  night ; 
And  they  must  go  I — and  he  too,  he^- 
Woe  for  the  fall  of  the  glorious  Tree  ] 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 

[It  is  a  popular  belief  in  the  Odenwald,  that  tht 
passing  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  announces  il)t 
approach  of  war.  He  is  supposed  to  issue  with 
Ills  train  from  the  ruined  castle  of  Rodenstein, 
and  traverse  the  air  to  the  opposite  castle  of 
Schnellerts.  It  is  confidentally  asserted  that  the 
sound  of  his  phantom  horses  and  hounds  was 
heard  by  the  Duke  of  Baden  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  war  in  Germany.] 

Thy  rest  v/as  deep  at  the  slumberer's  hour, 
If  thou  didst  not  hear  the  blast 

Of  the  savage  horn,  from   the  mountain 
tower, 
As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  passed. 

And  the  roar  of  the  stormy  chase  went  by. 
Through  the  dark  unquiet  sky  1 

The  stag  sprang  up  from  his  mossy  bed 
When  he  caught  the  piercing  sounds. 
And  the  oak-boughs  crashed  to  his  an  tiered 
head. 
As  he  flew  from  the  viewless  hounds  ; 
And  the  falcon  soared  from  her  craggj 
height. 
Away  through  the  rushing  night ! 

The  banner  shook  on  its  ancient  hold, 
And  the  pine  in  its  desert  place. 

As  the  cloud  and  tempest  onward  rolled 
With  the  din  of  the  trampling  race  ; 

And  the  glens  were  filled  with  the  laugh 
and  shout. 
And  the  bugle,  ringing  out ! 

From  the  chieftain's  hand  the  wine-cup  fell, 

At  the  castle's  festive  board, 
And  a  sudden  pause  came  o'er  the  swell 

Of  the  harp's  triumphal  chord  ; 
And  the  Minnesinger's  *  thrilhng  lay 

In  the  hall  died  fast  away. 

The  convent's  chanted  rite  was  stayed, 

And  the  hermit  dropped  his  beads. 
And  a  trembling  ran  through  the  forest- 
shade, 
At  the  neigh  of  the  phantom  steeds, 
And  the  church-bells  pealed  to  the  rocking 
blast 
As  the  Wild  Night-Huntsman  passed. 

The  storm  hath  swept  with  the  chase  away, 

There  is  stillness  in  the  sky. 
But  the  mother  looks  on  her  son  to-day. 

With  a  troubled  heart  and  eye. 


*  Minnesinger,  love-singer, — the  wandering 
rainstrels  of  Germany  were  so  called  in  tbt 
itiiddle  ages. 
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And  the  maiden's  brow  hath  a  shade  of  care 
'Midst  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

The  Rhine  flows  bright,  bui  its  waves  ere 
long 

Must  hear  a  voice  of  war, 
And  the  clash  of  spears  our  hills  among, 

And  a  trumpet  from  afar  ; 
And  the  brave  on  a  bloody  turf  must  he, 

For  the  Hiintsman  hath  gone  by  i 


BRANDENBURGH   HARVEST- 
SONG.* 

PROM   THB  GERMAN   OF   LA   MOTTE    FOUQUS. 

The  com,  in  golden  hght. 
Waves  o'er  the  plain  ; 

The  sickle's  gleam  is  bright  *, 
Full  swells  the  grain. 

Now  send  we  far  around 

Our  harvest  lay  1 — 
Alas  1  a  heavier  sound 

Comes  o'er  the  day  1 

On  every  breeze  a  knell 

The  hamlets  pour, — 
We  know  its  cause  too  well, 

S/ie  is  no  more  I 

Earth  shrouds  with  burial  sod 
Her  soft  eye's  blue, — 

Now  o'er  the  gifts  of  God 
Fall  tears  like  dew  I 


THE  SHADE  OF  THESEUS. 

ANCIENT   GRirKK    TRADITION. 

Know  ye  not  when  our  dead 
From  sleep  to  battle  sprang  I  — 

When  the  Persian  charger's  tread 
On  their  covering  greensward  rang  1 


•  For  the  yenr  of  the  Qisoon  cf  Prus*u'«  dcalli 


When  the  trampling  march  of  foes 
Had  crushed  our  vines  and  flov/ers, 

When  jewelled  crests  arose 
Through  the  holy  laurel  bowers  ; 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shono. 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

There  was  one,  a  leader  crowned. 

And  armed  for  Greece  that  day  ; 
But  the  falchions  made  no  sound 

On  his  gleaming  war-array. 
In  the  battle's  front  he  stood, 

With  his  tall  and  shadowy  crest : 
But  the  arrows  drew  no  blood, 

Though  their  path  was  through  his  breast 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunhght  shone, 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas. 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

His  sword  was  seen  to  flash 

Where  the  boldest  deeds  were  done ; 
But  it  smote  without  a  clash  ; 

The  stroke  was  heard  by  none  J 
His  voice  was  not  of  those 

That  swelled  the  roUing  blast. 
And  his  steps  fell  hushed  like  snows — 

'Twas  the  shade  of  Theseus  passeti  I 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
When  helms  in  sunlight  shone^ 

When  masts  were  on  the  seas, 
And  spears  on  Marathon. 

Far  sweeping  through  the  foe, 

With  a  fiery  charge  he  bore  ; 
And  the  Mode  left  many  a  bow 

On  the  sounding  ocean-shore. 
And  the  foaming  waves  grew  red, 

And  the  sails  were  crowded  fast. 
When  the  sons  of  Asia  fled. 

As  the  shade  of  Theseus  passeii  I 

When  banners  caught  the  breeze, 
Wlien  helms  in  sunlight  shone, 

When  masts  were  on  the  seasi, 
And  spears  on  Marathon 
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GREEK   FUNERAL  CHANT,   OR   MYRIOLOGUE. 

l"  Les  Chants  Funebres  par  lesquels  on  deplore  en  Gr^ce  la  mort  de  ses  proches,  prcnnent  It 
■join  particulier  de  Myriologia,  comme  qui  dirait,  Discours  de  lamentation,  complainles.  Un 
malade  vient-il  de  rendre  le  dernier  soupir,  sa  femme,  sa  mere,  ses  filles,  ses  scEurs,  celles,  en  un 
mot,  de  s^s  pluspiochesparentes  qui  sont  1^.  lui  ferment  les  yeux  et  la  bouche,  en  epanchant  libre- 
ment,  chacuue  selon  son  naturel  et  sa  mesure  de  tendresse  pour  le  defunt,  la  douleur  qu'elle 
ressent  de  sa  perte.  Ce  premier  devoir  rempli,  elles  se  retirent  toutes  chez  une  de  leurs  parentes 
ou  de  leurs  amies.  La  elles  changent  de  vetemens,  s'habillent  de  blanc,  comme  pour  la  ceremonie 
nuptiale,  avec  cettc  difference,  qu'elles  gardcnt  la  tete  nue,  les  cheveux  epars  et  pendants.  Ces 
spprets  termines,  les  parentes  reviennent  dans  leur  parure  de  deuil ;  toutes  se  rangent  en  cercle 
s.utour  du  mort,  et  leur  douleur  s'exhale  de  nouveau,  et,  comme  la  premiere  fois,  sans  regie  et  sans 
contrainte.  A  ces  plaintes  spontanees  succ^dent  bientot  des  lamentations  d'une  autre  espece  :  ce 
cont  les  Myriologiies.  Ordinairement  c'est  la  plus  proche  parente  qui  prononce  le  sien  la  premiere  ; 
apres  elle  les  autres  parentes,  les  amies,  les  simples  voisines,  Les  Myriologues  sont  toujours  com- 
poses et  chantes  par  les  femmes.  lis  sont  toujours  improvises,  toujours  en  vers,  et  toujours  chantift- 
sur  un  air  qui  differe  d'un  lieu  k  un  autre,  mals  qui,  dans  un  lieu  donnd,  reste  invariablemenl 
ccnsacre  Ji  ce  genre  de  poesie." — Chants  Populaires  de  la  Grece  Modeme,  per  C.  Faurikl.] 

A  WAIL  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the  young. 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  mother  sung. — 
"  lanthis  I  dost  thou  sleep? — Thou  sleep 'st ! — but  this  is  not  the  rest, 
The  breathing  and  the  rosy  calm,  I  have  pillowed  on  my  breast  I 
1  lulled  thee  not  to  this  repose,  lanthis  !  my  sweet  son  ! 
As  in  thy  glowing  childhood's  time  by  twilight  I  have  done  ! — 
How  is  it  that  I  bear  to  stand  and  look  upon  thee  now? 
And  that  I  die  not,  seeing  death  on  thy  pale  glorious  brow? 

*'  I  look  upon  thee,  thou  that  wert  of  all  most  fair  and  brave  1 
I  see  thee  wearing  still  too  much  of  beauty  for  the  grave  ! 
Though  mournfully  thy  smile  is  fixed,  and  heavily  thine  eye 
Hath  shut  above  the  falcon-glance  that  in  it  loved  to  lie  ; 
And  fast  is  bound  the  springing  step,  that  seemed  on  breezes  borne, 
When  to  thy  couch  I  came  and  said, — 'Wake,  hunter,  wake  !  'tis  morn  \ 
Yet  art  thou  lovely  still,  my  flower  I  untouched  by  slow  decay, — 
And  I,  the  withered  stem,  remain — I  would  that  grief  might  slay  I 

"  Oh  !  ever  when  I  met  thy  look,  I  knew  that  this  would  be  ! 
I  knew  too  well  that  length  of  days  was  not  a  gift  for  thee  I 
I  saw  it  in  thy  kindling  cheek,  and  in  thy  bearing  high  ; — 
A  voice  came  whispering  to  my  soul,  and  told  me  thou  must  die  ! 
That  thou  must  die,  my  fearless  one  I  where  swords  were  flashing  red. — 
Why  doth  a  mother  live  to  say — My  first-bom  and  my  dead  ? 
They  tell  me  of  thy  youthful  fame,  they  talk  of  victory  won — 
Speak  thou,  and  I  will  hear  1  my  child,  lanthis  I  my  sweet  son  l" 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death -bed  of  the  yovmg, 
A  fair-haired  bride  the  Funeral  Chant  amidst  her  weeping  sung. — 
••  lanthis  !  look'st  thou  not  on  me  f — Can  love  indeed  be  fled? 
When  was  it  woe  before  to  gaze  upon  thy  stately  head  ? 
I  would  that  I  had  followed  thee,  lanthis,  my  beloved  ! 
And  stood  as  woman  oft  hath  stood  where  faithful  hearts  are  proved  !— 
That  I  had  bound  a  breastplate  on,  and  battled  at  thy  side — 
It  would  have  been  a  blessed  thing  together  had  we  died  1 

"  Bu»  where  was  I  when  thou  didst  tall  beneath  the  fatal  sword? 
Was  I  beside  the  sparkling  fount,  or  at  the  peaceful  board  ? 
Or  singing  some  sweet  song  of  old,  in  the  shadow  of  the  vine. 
Or  praying  to  the  saints  for  thee,  before  the  holy  shrine  ? 
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And  thou  wer'  lying  low  the  while,  the  life-drops  from  thy  heart 
Fast  gushing  like  a  mountain-spring  ! — and  couldst  thou  thus  depart  ? 
Couldst  thou  depart,  nor  on  my  lips  pour  out  thy  fleeting  breath  ! — 
Oh  !  I  was  with  thee  but  in  joy,  that  should  have  been  in  death  1 

"  Yes  !  I  was  with  thee  when  the  dance  through  mazy  rings  was  led, 
And  when  the  lyre  and  voice  were  tuned,  and  when  the  feast  was  spread  I 
But  not  where  noble  blood  flowed  forth,  where  sounding  javelins  flew — 
WTiy  did  I  hear  love's  first  sweet  words,  and  not  its  last  adieu  ? 
What  now  can  breathe  of  gladness  more,  what  scene,  what  hour,  what  tone  f 
The  blue  skies  fade  with  all  their  lights,  they  fade,  since  thou  art  gone  1 
Even  t/iai  must  leave  me,  that  still  face,  by  all  my  tears  unmoved- 
Take  me  from  this  dark  world  with  thee,  lantliis  I  my  beloved  1" 

A  wail  was  heard  around  the  bed,  the  death-bed  of  the  young. 
Amidst  her  tears  the  Funeral  Chant  a  mournful  sister  sung. 
*•  lanthis  !  brother  of  my  soul ! — oh  !  where  are  now  the  days 
That  laughed  among  the  deep  green  hills,  on  all  our  infant  plays  f 
When  we  two  sported  by  the  streams,  or  tracked  them  to  their  source. 
And  like  a  stag's,  the  rocks  along,  was  thy  fleet,  fearless  course  I — 
I  see  the  pines  there  waving  yet,  I  see  the  rills  descend, 
I  see  thy  bounding  step  no  more — my  brother  and  my  friend  1 — 

"  I  come  with  flowers — for  Spring  is  come  ! — lanthis  !  art  thou  here  f 
I  bring  the  garlands  she  hath  brought,  I  cast  them  on  thy  bier  ! 
Thou  sliouldst  be  crowned  with  victory's  crown — but  oh  1  more  meet  ifuy  seem. 
The  first  faint  violets  of  the  wood,  and  lilies  of  the  stream  I 
More  meet  for  one  so  fondly  loved,  and  laid  thus  early  low — 
Alas  1  how  sadly  sleeps  thy  face  amidst  the  sunshine's  glow  : 
The  golden  glow  that  through  thy  heart  was  wont  such  joy  to  send, — 
V/oe  1  that  it  smiles,  and  not  for  thee  ! — my  brother  and  my  friend  i" 
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Where  is  the  summer,  with  her  golden  sun  f — 
That  festal  glory  hath  not  passed  from  earth  : 

For  me  alone  the  laughing  day  is  done  I 
Where  is  the  summer  with  her  voice  of  mirth  ? — 
Far  in  my  own  bright  land  ! 

Wliere  are  the  P'auns,  wliose  flute-notes  breathe  and  dit 
On  the  green  hills? — the  founts,  from  sparry  caves 

Through  the  wild  places  bearing  melody  ? 

The  reeds,  low  whispering  o'er  the  river  waves  ? — 
Far  in  my  own  bright  land  I 

Where  arc  the  temples,  through  the  dim  wood  shining, 
The  virgin-dances,  and  the  choral  strains  ? 

Where  the  sweet  sisters  of  my  youth,  entwinin^r 
The  spring's  first  roses  for  their  sylvan  (aues  t — 
P'ar  in  my  own  bright  land  I 

Where  are  the  vineyards,  with  their  joyous  throngs, 
The  red  grapes  pressing  when  the  foliage  fadeo  ! 

The  lyres,  the  wreaths,  the  lovely  Dorian  songs, 
And  the  pine  forests,  and  the  olive  shades  ? — 
Far  in  my  own  britjht  land  I 
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Where  the  deep  haunted  grots,  the  laurel  bowers, 

The  Dr>-ad's  footsteps,  and  the  minstrel's  dreams? 
Oh  I  that  my  Ufe  were  as  a  southern  flower's  ! 

1  might  not  languish  then  by  these  chill  strerJilS, 
Far  from  my  own  bright  land  I 


THE  PARTING  SONG. 

(This  piece  is  founded  on  a  tale  related  by  Faiiriel,  in  his  "  Chansons  Populaires  de  la  Grtc*. 
Modeme,"  and  accompanied  by  some  very  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  extempore  parting 
Jongs,  or  songs  of  expatriation,  as  he  informs  us  they  are  called,  in  which  the  modem  Greeks  arr 
xccustomed  to  pour  forth  their  feelings  on  bidding  farewell  to  their  country  and  friends.] 

A  YOUTH  went  forth  to  exile,  from  a  home 
Such  as  to  early  thought  gives  images, 
The  long- .'St  treasured,  and  most  oft  recalled, 
And  brig  l.test  kept,  of  love  !— a  mountain  home. 
That,  wi'.h  the  murmur  of  its  rocking  pines 
And  sounding  waters,  first  in  childhood's  heart 
Wakes  the  deep  sense  of  nature  unto  joy, 
And  half  unconscious  prayer  ; — a  Grecian  home, 
With  the  transparence  of  blue  skies  o'erhung. 
And,  through  the  dimness  of  its  olive  shades, 
Catching  the  flash  of  fountains,  and  the  gleam 
Of  shining  pillars  from  the  fanes  of  old. 

And  this  was  what  he  left  ! — Yet  many  leave 

Far  more  : — the  gUstening  eye,  that  first  from  thsfro 

Called  out  the  soul's  bright  smile  ;  the  gentle  hand, 

WTiich  through  the  sunshine  led  forth  infant  stepEs 

To  where  the  violets  lay  ;  the  tender  voice 

That  earhest  taught  them  what  deep  melody 

Lives  in  affection's  tones.     He  left  not  these. 

Happy  the  weeper,  that  but  weeps  to  part 

With  all  a  mother's  love  ! — A  bitterer  grief 

Was  his — To  part  unloved  ! — of  her  unloved. 

That  should  have  breathed  upon  his  heart,  like  spring' 

Fostering  its  young  faint  flowers  ! 

Y?l  bad  he  friends, 
And  they  went  forth  to  cheer  hitn  on  his  way 
Unto  the  parting  spot  ; — and  she  too  went, 
That  mother,  tearless  for  her  youngest-bom. 
The  parting  spot  was  reached  : — a  lone  deep  glea, 
Holy,  perchance,  of  yore,  for  cave  and  fount 
Were  there,  and  sweet-voiced  echoes  ;  and  above, 
The  silence  of  the  blue,  still,  upper  Heaven 
Hung  round  the  crags  of  Pindus,  where  they  wore 
Their  crowning  snows. — Upon  a  rock  he  sprung, 
The  unbeloved  one,  for  his  home  to  gaze 
Through  the  wild  laurels  back  ;  but  then  a  light 
Broke  on  the  stem,  proud  sadness  of  his  eye, 
A  sudden  quivering  light,  and  from  his  lips 
A  burst  of  passionate  song. 

"  Farewell,  farewell ! 
I  hear  thee,  O  thou  rushing  stream  ! — thou'rt  from  my  native  dell, 
Thou'rt  bearing  thence  a  mournful  sound  J — a  murmur  of  farewell  2 
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And  fare  ikee  weii — flow  on,  my  stream  ! — flow  on,  thou  bright  and  free  { 
I  do  but  dream  that  in  thy  voice  one  tone  laments  for  me  ; 
But  I  have  been  a  thing  unloved,  from  childhood's  loving  years. 
And  therefore  turns  my  soul  to  thee,  for  thou  hast  known  my  tears  ; 
The  mountains,  and  the  caves,  and  thou,  my  secret  tears  have  knows  5 
The  woods  can  tell  where  he  hath  wept,  that  ever  wept  alone  ! 

"  I  see  thee  once  again,  my  home  !  thou'rt  there  amidst  thy  vines, 
And  clear  upon  thy  gleaming  roof  the  light  of  summer  shines. 
It  is  a  joyous  hour  when  eve  comes  whispering  through  thy  groves. 
The  hour  that  brings  the  son  from  toil,  the  hour  the  mother  loves  V— 
The  hour  the  mother  loves  ! — for  me  beloved  it  hath  not  been  ; 
Yet  ever  in  its  purple  smile,  thou  smilest,  a  blessed  scene  ! 
Whose  quiet  beauty  o'er  my  soul  through  distant  years  will  come- 
Yet  what  but  as  the  dead,  to  thee,  shall  I  be  then,  my  home  ? 

■  Not  as  the  dead  ! — no,  not  the  dead  ! — We  speak  of  thetn — we  keep 
Their  names,  like  light  that  must  not  fade,  within  our  bosoms  deep  I 
We  hallow  even  the  lyre  they  touched,  we  love  the  lay  they  sung. 
We  pass  with  softer  step  the  place  they  filled  our  band  among  ! 

But  I  depart  like  sound,  like  dew,  like  aught  that  leaves  on  earth 

No  trace  of  sorrow  or  delight,  no  memory  of  its  birth  ! 

I  go  ! — the  echo  of  the  rock  a  thousand  songs  may  swell 

When  mine  is  a  forgotten  voice. — Woods,  mountains,  home,  farewell  I 

■  And  farewell,  mother  ! — I  have  borne  in  lonely  silence  long, 
But  now  the  current  of  my  soul  grows  passionate  and  strong  1 

And  I  will  speak  1  though  but  the  wind  that  wanders  through  the  sky, 
And  but  the  dark,  deep-rustling  pines  and  rolHng  streams  reply. 
Yes  !  I  will  speak  ! — within  my  breast  whate'er  hath  seemed  to  be. 
There  lay  a  hidden  fount  of  love,  that  would  have  gushed  for  thee  ! 
Brightly  it  would  have  gushed,  but  thou,  my  mother  !  thou  hast  throwii 
Back  on  the  forests  and  the  wilds  what  should  have  been  thine  own  1 

'  Then  fare  thee  well  1  I  leave  thee  not  in  loneliness  to  pine, 
Since  thou  hast  sons  of  statelier  mien,  and  fairer  brow  than  mine  I 
Forgive  me  that  thou  couldst  not  love  ! — it  may  be,  that  a  tone 
Yet  from  my  burning  heart  may  pierce  through  thine,  when  I  am  gone  I 
And  thou,  perchance,  mayst  weep  for  him  on  whom  thou  ne'er  hast  smiled 
And  the  grave  give  his  birthright  back  to  thy  neglected  child  I 
Might  but  my  spirit  then  return,  and  'midst  its  kindred  dwell, 
And  quench  its  thirst  with  love's  free  tears  !— 'Tis  all  a  dream — farewc'l  T* 

"  Farewell  !" — the  echo  died  with  that  deep  word, 
Yet  died  not  so  the  late  repentant  pang 
By  the  strain  quickened  in  the  mother's  breast ! 
There  had  passed  many  changes  o'er  her  brow, 
And  cheek,  and  eye  ;  but  into  one  bright  flood 
Of  tears  at  last  all  melted  ;  and  she  fell 
On  the  glad  bosom  of  her  child,  and  cried, 
"  Return,  return,  my  son  I" — Tlie  echo  caughl 
A  lovelier  soimd  than  song,  and  woke  again, 
Murmuring — '*  Returu,  my  son  I" 
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THE  SULIOTE  MOTHER. 

[It  is  related,  in  a  French  Life  of  AH  Pncha,  that  several  of  the  Suliote  women,  on  the  advance 
af  the  Turkish  troops  into  their  mountain  fastnesses,  assembled  on  a  lofty  summit,  and,  aft>^i 
chanting  a  wild  song,  precipitated  themselves,  with  their  children,  into  the  chasm  below,  to  avoiU 
becoming  the  slaves  of  the  enemy.] 

She  stood  upon  the  loftiest  peak, 

Amidst  the  clear  blue  sky, 
A  bitter  smile  was  on  her  cheek, 

And  a  dark  flash  in  her  eye. 

"  Dost  thou  see  them,  boy? — through  the  dusky  pines 
Dost  thou  see  where  the  foeman's  armour  shines? 
Hast  thou  caught  the  gleam  of  the  conqueror's  crest  ? 
My  babe,  that  I  cradled  on  my  breast, 
Wouldst  thou  spring  from  thy  mother's  arms  with  joy  ? — 
That  sight  hath  cost  thee  a  father,  boy  !" 

For  in  the  rocky  strait  beneath. 

Lay  SuHote  sire  and  son  ; 
They  had  heaped  high  the  piles  of  death 

Before  the  pass  was  won. 

"  They  have  crossed  the  torrent,  and  on  they  come  I 
Woe  for  the  mountain  hearth  and  home  I 
There,  where  the  hunter  laid  by  his  spear. 
There,  where  the  l)Te  hath  been  sweet  to  hear, 
There,  where  I  sang  thee,  fair  babe  1  to  sleep, 
Nought  but  the  blood-stain  our  trace  shall  keep  V 

And  now  the  horn's  loud  blast  was  heard, 

And  now  the  cymbal's  clang, 
Till  even  the  upper  air  was  stirred. 

As  cliff  and  hollow  rang. 

"  Hark  !  they  bring  music,  my  joyous  child  I 
What  saith  the  trumpet  to  Siili's  wild  ! 
Doth  it  light  thine  eye  with  so  quick  a  fire. 
As  if  at  a  glance  of  thine  armed  sire  ? — 
Still  ! — be  thou  still ! — there  are  brave  men  low— 
Thou  wouldst  not  smile  couldst  thou  see  him  now  f" 

But  nearer  came  the  clash  of  steel, 

And  louder  swelled  the  horn, 
And  farther  yet  the  tambour's  peal 

Through  the  dark  pass  was  borne. 

'•  Hearst  thou  the  sound  of  their  savage  mirth  f-~ 
Boy  !  thou  wert  free  when  I  gave  thee  birth, — 
Free,  and  how  cherished,  my  warrior's  son  ! 
He  too  hath  blessed  thee,  as  I  have  done  1 
Ay,  and  unchained  must  his  loved  ones  be — ■ 
Freedom,  young  Suliote  I  for  thee  and  me  I" 

And  from  the  arrowy  peak  she  sprung. 

And  fast  the  fair  child  bore  : 
\.  veil  upon  the  wind  was  flung, 

A  cry — and  all  was  o'er  1 
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THE  FAREWELL  TO  THE  DEAD. 

[The  following  piece  is  founded  on  a  beautiful  part  of  the  Greek  funeral  service,  In  whicli 
relatives  and  friends  are  invited  to  embrace  the  deceased  (whose  face  is  uncovered)  and  to  bid  theic 
final  adieu. — See  Christian  ResearcJus  in  the  Mediterranean.^ 

"  'Tis  hard  to  lay  into  the  earth 
A  countenance  so  benign  !  a  form  that  walked 
But  yesterday  so  stately  o'er  the  earth !" — Wilson. 

Come  i  lear  !     Ere  yet  the  dust 
Soil  the  bright  paleness  of  the  settled  brow, 
Look  on  your  brother ;  and  embrace  him  now, 

In  still  and  solemn  trust ! 
Come  near  I — once  more  let  kindred  lips  be  pressed 
On  his  cold  cheek  ;  then  bear  him  to  his  rest  I 

Look  yet  on  this  young  face  I 
What  shall  the  beauty,  from  amongst  us  gone. 
Leave  of  its  image,  even  where  most  it  shone, 

Gladdening  its  hearth  and  race  ? 
Dim  grows  the  semblance  on  man's  heart  impressed. 
Come  near,  and  bear  the  beautiful  to  rest ! 

Ye  weep,  and  it  is  well  1 
For  tears  befit  earth's  partings  I     Yesterday, 
Song  was  upon  the  lips  of  this  pale  clay, 

And  sunshine  seemed  to  dwell 
Where'er  he  moved — the  welcome  and  the  blessed. 
Now  gaze  1  and  bear  the  silent  unto  rest  I 

Look  yet  on  him  whose  eye 
Meets  yours  no  more,  in  sadness  or  in  mirth. 
Was  he  not  fair  amidst  the  sons  of  earth, 

The  beings  bom  to  die  ? — 
But  not  where  death  has  power  may  love  be  blessed. 
Come  near  1  and  bear  ye  the  beloved  to  rest  I 

How  may  the  mother's  heart 
Dwell  on  her  son,  and  dare  to  hope  again? 
The  spring's  rich  promise  hath  been  given  in  vain — 

The  lovely  must  depart  ! 
Is  he  not  gone,  our  briglitest  and  our  best  ? 
Come  near  1  and  bear  the  early  called  to  rest  1 

I^ok  on  him  I     Is  he  laid 
To  slumber  from  the  harvest  or  the  chase  ? — 
Too  still  and  sad  the  smile  upon  his  face  ; 

Yet  that,  even  that  must  fade  : 
Death  holds  not  long  unchanged  his  fairest  guest. 
Come  near  I  and  bear  the  mortal  to  his  rest  1 

His  voice  of  mirth  hath  ceased 
Amidst  the  vineyards  I  there  is  left  no  place 
For  him  whose  dust  receives  your  vain  embrace. 

At  the  gay  bridal-feast  1 
Earth  must  taice  earth  to  moulder  on  her  breast. 
Come  near  1  weep  o'er  him  I  brar  him  to  his  rest. 
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Yet  mourn  ye  not  as  they 
Whose  spirit's  light  is  quenched  1     For  him  the  past 
Is  sealed  :  he  may  not  fall,  he  may  not  cast 

His  birthright's  hope  away  ! 
All  is  not  here  of  our  beloved  and  blessed. 
Leave  ye  the  sleeper  with  his  God  to  rest  I 
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ARABELLA  STUART. 

["  The  Lady  Arabella,"  as  she  has  been  frequently  entitled,  was  descended  from  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  and  consequently  allied  by  birth  to  Elizabeth  as  well  as  James  I. 
This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  the  misfortune  of  her  life,  as  the  jealousies  which  it  constantly 
excited  in  her  royal  relatives,  who  were  anxious  to  prevent  her  marrying,  shut  her  out  from  the 
enjoyment  of  that  domestic  happiness  which  her  heart  appears  to  have  so  fervently  desired.  By  a 
secret  but  early-discovered  union  with  William  Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  she  alarmed 
the  cabinet  of  James,  and  the  wedded  lovers  were  immediately  placed  in  separate  confinement. 
From  this  they  found  means  to  concert  a  romantic  plan  of  escape  ;  and  having  won  over  a  female 
attendant,  by  whose  assistance  she  was  disguised  in  male  attire,  Arabella,  though  faint  from  recent 
sickness  and  suffering,  stole  out  in  the  night,  and  at  last  reached  an  appointed  spot,  where  a  boat 
and  servants  were  in  waiting.  She  embarked  ;  and  at  break  of  day  a  French  vessel  engaged  to 
receive  her  was  discovered  and  gained.  As  Seymour,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  she  was 
desirous  that  the  vessel  should  lie  at  anchor  for  him ;  but  this  wish  was  overruled  by  her 
companions,  who,  contrary  to  her  entreaties,  hoisted  sail,  "which,"  says  D'Israeli,  "occasioned 
so  fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour,  indeed,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower  ; 
he  reached  the  wharf,  and  found  his  confidential  man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrived  at  Lee. 
The  time  passed  ;  the  waves  were  rising  ;  Arabella  was  not  there  ;  but  in  the  distance  he  descried 
a  vessel  Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  him  on  board,  he  discovered,  to  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  that 
it  was  not  the  French  ship  charged  with  his  Arabella  ;  in  despair  and  confusion  he  found  another 
ship  from  Newcastle,  which  for  a  large  sum  altered  its  course,  and  landed  him  in  Flanders." 
Arabella,  meantime,  whilst  imploring  her  attendants  to  linger,  and  earnestly  looking  out  for  the 
expected  boat  of  her  husband,  was  overtaken  in  Calais  Roads  by  a  vessel  in  the  king's  service,  and 
brought  back  to  a  captivity,  under  the  suffering  of  which  her  mind  and  constitution  gradually 
sank.  "  What  passed  in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot  perhaps  be  recovered  for  authentic 
history,  but  enough  is  known — that  her  mind  pew  impaired,  that  she  finally  lost  her  reason,  and, 
if  the  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was  short,  that  it  was  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Some 
effusions,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written  and  erased,  incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain 
jjnong  her  papers. — D'Israeli  s  Curiosities  of  Literature . 

The  following  poem,  meant  as  some  record  of  her  fate,  and  the  imagined  fluctuations  of  her 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Is  supposed  to  commence  during  the  time  of  her  m-st  imprisonment,  whilst 
her  mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by  the  consciousness  of  Seymour's  affectioQ,  and  the  cherished  hop* 
cf  eventual  deiiyerance.] 

"  And  Is  not  love  in  vain 
Torture  enough  without  a  living  tomb  T —  Bvron. 

*'Fcrmossi  al  fin  il  cor  chc  balab  tanto." — Pindkmonte. 


'IVas  but  a  dream  1     I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

Under  the  boughs  where  early  birds  were  singing ' 
1  stood  o'ershadowed  by  the  greenwood  tree. 

And  heard,  it  seemed,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
Far  through  a  royal  forest.     Then  the  fawn 
Shot,  like  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grassy  lawn 
To  secret  covert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook, 
And  lilies  qui'-er^d  by  the  glade's  lone  brooJL 
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And  young  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
A  princely  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  spef.r. 
Like  a  rich  masque  swept  forth.     I  saw  the  danoe 
Of  their  white  plumes,  that  bore  a  silvery  glance 
Into  the  deep  wood's  heart ;  and  all  passed  by 
Save  one — I  met  the  smile  of  one  clear  eye, 
Flashing  out  joy  to  mine.     Yes,  ihou  wert  there, 
Seymour  !    A  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
Back  from  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didst  rein 
Thy  courser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  train, 
And  fling,  methought,  thy  hunting  spear  away. 
And,  lightly  graceful  in  thy  green  array, 
Bound  to  my  side.     And  we,  that  met  and  parted 

Ever  in  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power. 
Won  back  to  childhood's  trust,  and  fearless-hearted, 

Blent  the  glad  fulness  of  ovu  thoughts  that  hour 
Even  like  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
Dim  woven  leaves,  and  'midst  the  floating  breath 
Of  hidden  forest-flowers. 

II. 

'Tis  past !     I  wake 
A  captive,  and  alone,  and  %r  from  thee. 
My  love  and  friend  1     Yet  fGjtcring,  for  thy  sake, 

A  quenchless  hope  of  happiness  to  be  ; 
And  feeling  still  my  woman-spirit  strong, 
In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly  wrong 
A  heavenward  glance.     I  know,  I  know  our  love 
Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above. 
By  its  undying  fervour,  and  prevail — 
Sending  a  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale. 
Through  hearts  now  cold  ;  and,  raising  its  bright  face. 
With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears,  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish.     In  this  trust, 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust, 
That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form, 
No  bosom  chilled  and  blighted  by  the  storm, 
But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet, 
Making  past  sorrow,  by  communion,  sweet. 

III. 

And  thou  too  art  in  bonds  I     Yet  droop  thou  nof, 
O  my  beloved  !  there  is  o»e  hopeless  lot, 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.     Beside  the  dead 
There  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head. 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  lights 
When  darkness,  from  the  vainly  doting  sight 
Covers  its  beautiful  I     If  thou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow  — 
If  thy  deei>thrilling  voice,  with  that  low  lone 

Of  earnest  tenderness,  which  now,  even  now 
Seems  floating  through  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
For  ever  from  this  world — oh  !  thus  forsaken 
Could  I  bear  on  ?    Thou  Uvest,  thou  livest,  thou'rt  mine  1 
With  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine, 
And  by  the  lamp  which  quenchless  there  shall  bum. 
bit  a  lone  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 
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IV. 

And  lo  I  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  morning; 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care  ! 
I  have  not  watched  in  vain,  serenely  scorning 

The  vnnld  and  biKy  whispers  of  despair  I 
Thou  hast  sent  tidings,  as  of  Heaven — I  wai\. 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh  !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots  ! — but  on  the  breezy  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon.     To  think  of  such  an  hour  I 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburdened  by  its  bliss, 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Borne  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kiss  ? 
Yet  shall  I /ear  that  lot — the  perfect  rest. 
The  full  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast, 
After  long  suffering  won  ?    So  rich  a  close 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woes, 

V. 

Sunset  I     I  tell  each  moment.     From  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall. 

Like  a  king's  banner  I     Now  it  melts,  it  dies  ! 
I  see  one  star — I  hear — 'twas  not  the  call, 

The  expected  voice  ;  my  qmck  heart  throbbed  too  socn 

I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 

Shower  down  less  golden  light.     Beneath  her  beam 

Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dream 

Of  summer-lands  afar,  where  holy  love, 

Under  the  vine  or  in  the  citron  grove, 

May  breathe  from  terror. 

Now  the  night  grows  deep, 
And  silent  as  its  clouds,  and  full  of  sleep. 
I  hear  my  veins  beat.     Hark  !  a  bell's  slow  chime  I 
My  heart  strikes  with  it.     Yet  again — 'tis  time  ! 
A  step  ! — a  voice  ! — or  but  a  rising  breeze  ? 
Hark  ! — haste  ! — I  come,  to  meet  thee  on  the  seas  1 


VI. 

Now  never  more,  ob  !  never,  in  the  worth 
Of  its  pure  cause,  le;  sorrowing  love  on  earth 
Trust  fondly — never  more  !     The  hope  is  crushed 
That  Ut  my  hfe,  the  voice  within  me  hushed 
That  spoke  sweet  oracles  ;  and  I  return 
To  lay  my  youth,  as  in  a  burial  urn, 
Where  sunshine  may  not  find  it.     All  is  lost  1 
No  tempest  met  our  barks — no  billow  tossed  ; 
Yet  were  they  severed,  even  as  we  must  be, 
That  so  have  loved,  so  striven  our  hearts  to  free 
From  their  close-coihng  fate  !     In  vain — in  vain  ! 
The  dark  Unks  meet,  and  clasp  themselves  again, 
And  press  out  life.     Upon  the  deck  I  stood, 
And  a  white  sail  came  gliding  o'er  the  flood, 
Like  some  proud  bird  of  ocean  ;  then  mine  eye 
Strained  out.  one  moment  earlier  to  descry 
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The  form  it  ached  for,  and  the  bark's  career 
Seemed  slow  to  that  fond  yearning  :  it  drew  near 
Fravght  with  our  foes  I    What  boots  it  to  recall 
The  strife,  the  tears  ?     Once  more  a  prison  wall 
Shuts  the  green  hills  and  woodlands  from  my  sight, 
And  joyous  glance  of  waters  to  the  hght, 
And  thee,  my  Seymour  ! — thee  I 

I  will  not  sink 
Thou,  thou  hast  rent  the  heavy  chain  that  bound  the«?  I 
And  this  shall  be  my  strength — the  joy  to  think 

That  thou  mayest  wander  with  Heaven's  breath  around  thes, 
And  all  the  laughing  sky  !    This  thought  shall  yet 
Shine  o'er  my  heart  a  radiant  amulet, 
Guarding  it  from  despair.    Thy  bonds  are  broken  ; 
And  unto  me,  I  know,  thy  true  love's  token 
Shall  one  day  be  deliverance,  though  the  years 
Lie  dim  between,  o'erhung  with  mists  of  tears. 

VTI. 

My  friend  !  my  friend  I  where  art  thou  ?    Day  by  day 

Gliding  like  some  dark  mournful  stream  away. 
My  silent  youth  flows  from  me.     Spring,  the  while, 

Comes  and  rains  beauty  on  the  landUng  boughs 
Round  hall  and  hamlet  ;  summer  with  her  smile 

Fills  the  green  forest :  young  hearts  breathe  their  vows  ; 
Brothers  long  parted  meet  ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board  ;  hope  laughs  from  loving  eyes  : 
All  this  is  in  the  world  ! — These  joys  he  sown. 
The  dew  of  every  path  1    On  one  alone 
Their  freshness  may  not  fall — the  stricken  doer 
Dying  of  thirst  with  all  the  waters  near. 

VIII. 

Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers  \ 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  dungeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers. 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups  bent, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  raindrop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.     On  you  heaven's  eye  hath  been. 
Through  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts  ;  the  bee  to  you 
Hath  miirmured,  and  the  rill.     My  soul  grows  faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 
Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream — the  green,  the  tree, 
The  full  of  all  sweet  sound — the  shut  from  me  I 

IX. 

There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell — 
O  Love  and  Freedom  I   ye  are  lovely  things  I 
With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 

And  by  the  streams.     But  I — the  blood  of  kings, 
A  proud  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 
Hows  in  lone  brightness,  and  its  gifts  are  chains  I 
Kings  I — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss, 
Leaving  their  thrones  far  distant  ;  and  for  this 
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I  am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car, 

An  insect  to  be  crushed  I    Oh  I   Heaven  is  far — 

Earth  pitiless  ! 

Dost  thou  forget  me,  Seymour  ?     I  am  proved 

So  long,  so  sternly  !  Seymour,  my  beloved  1 

There  are  such  tales  of  holy  marvels  done 

By  strong  affection,  of  deliverance  won 

Through  its  prevailing  power  I     Are  these  things  told 

Till  the  young  weep  with  rapture,  and  the  old 

Wonder,  yet  dare  not  doubt  ;  and  thou  I  oh,  thou  ! 

Dost  thou  forget  me  in  my  hope's  decay? — 
Thou  canst  not!  Through  the  silent  night,  even  now, 

I,  that  need  prayer  so  much,  awake  and  pray 
Still  first  for  thee.     O  gentle,  gentle  friend  1 
How  shall  I  bear  this  anguish  to  the  end  ? 

Aid  I — comes  there  yet  no  aid?    The  voice  of  blood 

Passes  heaven's  gate,  even  ere  the  crimson  flood 

Sinks  through  the  greensward  I     Is  there  not  a  cry 

From  the  wrung  heart,  of  power,  through  agony. 

To  pierce  the  clouds?     Hear,  Mercy  ! — hear  me  !     None 

That  bleed  and  weep  beneath  the  smiling  sun 

Have  heavier  cause  !     Yet  hear  ! — my  soul  grows  dark  I— 

Who  hears  the  last  shriek  from  the  sinking  bark 

On  the  mid  sccis,  and  with  the  storm  alone, 

And  bearing  to  the  abyss,  unseen,  unknown. 

Its  freight  of  human  hearts?    The  o'ermastering  wave 

Who  shall  tell  how  it  rushed — and  none  to  save  ! 

Thou  hast  forsaken  me  !     I  feel,  I  know. 

There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 

Thou'rt  at  the  chase,  thou'rt  at  the  festive  board, 

Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  poured, 

Thou'rt  where  the  dancers  meet  I     A  magic  glass 

Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass, 

Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall  ; 

I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all — 

Thine!    What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 
Whispering  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair? 
It  is  not  well  of  thee  1     My  love  was  more 
Than  fiery  song  may  breathe,  deep  thought  explore ; 
And  there  thou  smilest,  while  my  heart  is  dying. 
With  all  its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying  : 
Even  thou,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green  leaf- 
Yet  smile,  smile  on  I  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 
Death  !     What  !   is  death  a  locked  and  treasured  thing, 
Guarded  by  swords  of  fire  ?   a  hidden  spring, 
A  fabled  fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure, 
As  if  the  world  within  me  held  no  cure  ? 

Wherefore  not  spread  free  wings Heaven,  Heaven  contro' 

These  thoughts  !— they  rush— I  look  into  my  soul 
As  down  a  gulf,  and  tremble  at  the  array 
Of  fierce  forms  crowding  it !     Give  strength  to  pray  I 
So  shall  their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  stilled. 

Father  in  Heaven,  thou,  only  thou,  canst  sound 
The  heart's  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish  filled. 

For  human  line  too  fearfully  profound. 
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nierefore,  forgive,  my  Father  !  if  thy  child, 

Rocked  on  its  heaving  darkness,  hatn  grown  wild, 

And  sinned  in  her  despair  !     It  well  may  be 

That  thou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  thee, 

By  the  crushed  hope  too  long  on  this  world  poured  — 

The  stricken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 

A  mortal  in  thy  place  !     Now  let  me  strive 

With  thy  strong  arm  no  more  I     Forgive,  forgive  I 

Take  me  to  peace  1 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh. 

A  sign  is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
The  o'erwearied  dust  from  home  ,  no  oreeze  flits  by. 

But  calls  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
Of  many  mysteries. 

Hark  I  the  warning  tone 
Deepens — its  word  is  Death  I    Alone,  alone. 
And  sad  in  youth,  but  chastened,  I  depart, 
Bowing  to  heaven.     Yet,  yet  my  woman's  heart 
Shall  wake  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless. 
Even  in  this  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulness, 
Thee,  its  first  love  !     O  tender  still,  and  true  I 
Be  it  forgotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
Drops  from  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
Though  but  a  moment ! 

Now,  with  fainting  franifc 
With  soul  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun, 
To  bind  for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
I  bless  thee  I     Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 
Years  of  bright  fame  when  I  am  with  the  dead  ! 
I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 
Its  might,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again  1 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much  ;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth  :  but  now  take  back, 
From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  re-track 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness  !     Yet  send 
Even  then,  in  silent  hours,  a  thought,  dear  friend  I 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber  ;  for  thy  love 
Hath  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above. 
Though  bought  with  burning  tear  I     It  is  the  sting 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-precious  thing 
In  this  cold  world  I     What  were  it,  then,  if  thou, 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  ? 
Too  keen  a  pang.     Farewell  1  and  yet  once  moie, 
Farewell  I     The  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 
Into  that  word  1    Thou  hearest  not— but  the  wor 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place  :  there  let  them  dwell. 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet.     Farewell  1 
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THE    BRIDE  OF  THE  GREEK    ISLE.* 

"  Fear !     I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  ? 

I  will  not  live  degraded." — Sardatiapaliu. 
I. 

Come  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers, 

Come  with  your  l}Tes  for  the  festal  hours, 

Maids  of  bright  Scio  !    They  came  and  the  breeze 

Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas  ; 

They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crowned, 

The  bride  of  the  mom,  with  her  train  around. 

Jewels  flashed  out  from  her  braided  hair, 

Like  starry  dews  'midst  the  roses  there  ; 

Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone. 

Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  golden  zone. 

But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale, 

Gleamed  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil  ; 

Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue, 

Though  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  hght  looks  through ; 

And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye, 

For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high, 

Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stream 

Of  the  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervent  beam. 

She  looked  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door. 

Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore  ; 

She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  called  her  own, 

As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone  ; 

She  turned — and  her  mother's  gaze  brought  back 

Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 

Oh  !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 

Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years  ! 

Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fall 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  father's  hall : 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new. 

She  parts  from  love  which  hath  still  been  true  : 

Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain. 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again  ! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  faithful  breast, 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itself  to  rest ; 

She  wept — yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

la  his  that  waited  her  dawning  smile — 

Her  soul's  affianced,  nor  cherished  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness  ! 

She  hfted  her  graceful  head  at  last — 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  thoughts  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay. 

THE   bride's   FAREV/E1.L. 

Why  do  I  weep  ?    To  leave  the  vine 
Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend  ; 


'  Founded  on  a  circumstance  related  in  the  second  series  of  the  Curiositiet  of  Litf>aU(rf 
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Tlie  myrtle — yet,  oh,  call  it  mine  ! — 

The  flowers  I  love  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear 

Like  shadows  o'er  me  sweep  ; 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here, 

Oh  1  therefore  let  me  weep  ! 

I  leave  thee,  sister  !  we  have  played 

Through  many  a  joyous  hour. 
Where  the  silvery  green  of  the  olive  shade 

Hung  dim  o'er  fount  and  bower. 
Yes  1  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore, 

In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep, 
Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more — 

Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  I 

I  leave  thee,  father  !     Eve's  bright  moon 

Must  now  light  other  feet. 
With  the  gathered  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tune, 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet. 
Thou,  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child, 

Lay  tones  of  love  so  deep. 
Whose  eye  o'er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled — 

I  leave  thee  !  let  me  weep  1 

Mother  !  I  leave  thee  !  on  thy  breast 

Pouring  out  joy  and  woe, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless — yet  I  go  ! 
Lips,  that  have  lulled  me  with  your  strain  I 

Eyes,  that  have  watched  my  sleep  ! 
Will  earth  give  love  \ike  yours  again  ? — 

Sweet  mother  I  let  me  weep  I 

And  like  a  slight  young  tree  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  boughs, 
Once  more  she  wept.     But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart — as  a  mountain  spring 
That  works  its  way,  through  the  torrent's  foam, 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home  I 
It  is  well ! — the  cloud  on  her  soul  that  lay. 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  drops  away. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  flute  and  lyre  ! 
She  turns  to  her  lover,  she  leaves  her  sire. 
Mother  I  on  earth  it  must  still  be  so  : 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go  I 

They  are  moving  onward,  the  bridal  throng. 

Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swells  of  song  ; 

Ye  may  catch  through  the  foUage  their  white  robes'  gleam, 

Like  a  swan  'midst  the  reeds  of  a  shadowy  stream  ; 

Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  tread 

Is  over  the  deep-veined  violet's  bed  ; 

They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  blue  skies  above, 

An  arch  for  tlie  triumph  of  youth  and  love  I 

II. 
Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depths  of  a  Grecian  wood. 
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With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  its  low  roof  spread, 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed, 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  higti. 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glowed, 
Making  a  gleam  round  the  lone  abode  ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it,  whose  faintest  shiver 
Scattered  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river ; 
Stars  of  jasmine  its  pillars  crowned, 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  the  walls  had  bound  ; 
And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  glossy  bay, 
To  a  cypress  which  rose  in  that  flashing  rain, 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fallen  fane. 

And  thither  lanthis  had  brought  his  bride. 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain  side. 
They  Ufted  the  veil  from  Eudora's  face — 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace, 
With  Ups  of  love,  and  a  brow  serene, 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep-wood  scene. 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours  ! — the  board  is  spread  ; 
Bring  roses  1  a  chaplet  for  every  head  ! 
The  wine-cups  foamed,  and  the  rose  was  showered 
On  the  young  and  fair  from  the  world  embowered  ; 
The  sun  looked  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shade, 
The  vdnds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid  ; 
And  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  tree, 
A  sovmd  and  a  gleam  of  the  moaning  sea. 

Hush  !  be  still  I    Was  that  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  shore  ? 
Silence  ! — did  thick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampUng  feet ! 
Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  the  sword  i 
The  groves  are  filled  with  a  pirate  horde  1 
Through  the  dim  olives  their  sabres  shine  1— 
Now  must  the  red  blood  stream  for  wine  ! 

The  youths  from  the  banquet  to  battle  sprang. 

The  woods  with  the  shrieks  of  the  maidens  rang  ; 

Under  the  golden-fruited  boughs 

There  were  flashing  poniards  and  darkening  brows  - 

Footsteps,  o'er  garland  and  lyre  that  fled, 

And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 

— Eudora,  Eudora  1  thou  dost  not  fly  ! — 

She  saw  but  lanthis  before  her  lie. 

With  the  blood  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow, 

Like  a  child's  large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe. 

And  a  gathering  film  in  his  Ufted  eye. 

That  sought  his  young  bride  out  mournfully. 

She  knelt  down  beside  him — her  arms  she  wound 

Like  tendrils,  his  drooping  neck  around, 

As  if  the  passion  of  that  fond  grasp 

Might  chain  in  life  with  its  ivy-clasp. 

But  they  tore  her  thence  in  her  wild  despaiTj 

The  sea's  fierce  rovers — they  left  him  there : 

They  left  to  the  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 

.\nd  on  the  wet  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 
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Jknd  a  hush  of  fear  through  the  summer  grove.— 
So  closed  the  triimiph  of  youth  and  love  I 

III. 

Gloomy  lay  the  shore  that  night, 

When  the  moon,  with  sleeping  light, 

Bathed  each  purple  Sciote  hiil — 

Gloomy  lay  the  shore,  and  still. 

O'er  the  wave  no  gay  guitar 

Sent  its  floating  music  far  ; 

No  glad  sound  of  dancing  feet 

Woke  the  starry  hours  to  greet. 

But  a  voice  of  mortal  woe, 

In  its  changes  wild  or  low, 

Through  the  midnight's  blue  repose, 

From  the  sea-beat  rocks  arose, 

As  Eudora's  mother  stood 

Gazing  o'er  the  ^gean  flood, 

With  a  fixed  and  straining  eye — 

Oh  I  was  the  spoiler's  vessel  nigh  ? 

Yes  !  there,  becalmed  in  silent  sleep, 

Dark  and  alone  on  a  breathless  deep. 

On  a  sea  of  molten  silver,  dark 

Brooding  it  frowned,  that  evil  bark  I 

There  its  broad  pennon  a  shadow  cast. 

Moveless  and  black  from  the  tall  still  masl ; 

And  the  heavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail 

Idly  and  vainly  wooed  the  gale. 

Hushed  was  all  else — had  ocean's  breast 

Rocked  e'en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest  ? 

To  rest  ?  the  waves  tremble  I — what  piercing  cry 
Bursts  from  the  heart  of  the  ship  on  high  ! 
What  light  through  the  heavens,  in  a  suddeu  spiie, 
Shoots  from  the  deck  up  ?     Fire  !  'tis  fire  1 
There  are  wild  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Seen  darkly  clear  on  that  lurid  glow  ; 
There  are  shout,  and  signal-gun,  and  call. 
And  the  dashing  of  water — but  fruitless  all  I 
Man  may  not  fetter,  nor  ocean  tame 
The  might  and  wrath  of  the  rushing  flame  ! 
It  hath  twined  the  mast  like  a  glittering  snake, 
That  coils  up  a  tree  from  a  dusky  brake  ; 
It  hath  touched  the  sails,  and  their  canvas  rolls 
Away  from  its  breath  into  shrivelled  scrolls  ; 
It  hath  taken  the  flag's  high  place  in  the  air. 
And  reddened  the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare  ; 
And  sent  out  bright  arrows,  and  soared  in  glee. 
To  a  burning  mount  'midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
The  swimmers  are  plunging  from  stern  and  prow— 
Eudora  1  Eudora  1  where,  where  art  thou  ? 
The  slave  and  his  master  alike  are  gone — 
Mother  I  who  stands  on  the  deck  alone  ? 
The  child  of  tliy  bosom  I — and  lo  !  a  brand 
Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand  I 
And  her  yn]  flung  back,  and  her  free  dark  hair 
Swayed  by  the  Hames  as  they  rock  and  flair.  : 
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And  lier  fragile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 

Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might ; 

And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  fraught — 

Oh  I  could  this  work  be  of  woman  WTOught  ? 

Yes  I  'twas  her  deed  ! — by  that  haughty  smile, 

It  was  hers  :  she  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile  I 

Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be, 

Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her  fxte  I 

Proudly  she  stands  Uke  an  Indian  bride. 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside  ; 

But  a  shriek  from  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

As  the  flames  to  her  marriage  robe  draw  near, 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 

— One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasped — 

Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasped — 

Her  sinking  knee  unto  heaven  is  bowed, 

And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  dim  shraud, 

And  her  hps  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move  ; — 

Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love  I 


THE  SWITZER'S  WIFE. 

[Werner  Stauffacher,  one  of  the  three  confederates  of  the  field  of  Grutli,  had  been  alarmed  by 
ihe  envy  with  which  the  Austrian  bailiff,  Landenberg,  had  noticed  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It  was  not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  ol 
his  wife,  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  heroic  spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  deliberate 
with  his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switzerland  was  finally  delivered.] 

"  Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  aught 
Save  woman's  quietness  of  thought  : 
And  yet  around  her  is  a  light 
Of  inward  majesty  and  might. — M.  J.  J. 

•  »  ♦  ♦  » 

**  Wer  solch  ein  herz  an  sienen  Busen  druckt, 
Der  kann  fur  herd  und  hof  mit  freuden  fechten."— Willhelm  Tbli- 

It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 

Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 
And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  are  sweet, 

In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 
And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by 
Which  haimts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 

Touched  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 
WTiich  bt  its  low  roof  by  the  torrent's  foam, 

And  pierced  its  lattice  through  the  vine-hung  bower ; 
But  one,  the  lovehest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 
Then  first  looked  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree, 

That  sent  its  lulhng  whispers  through  his  doer, 
Even  as  man  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 

With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  fit^  no  more 
The  accustomed  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 
Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 
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His  wife  stood  hushed  before  him — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien  ! — he  marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 

Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered  sitot, 

But  seemed  unheard  ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heaped-up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy, 

And  met  his  father's  face.  But  then  a  change 
Passed  s\\iftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook  ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look, 
Through  tears  half-quivering,  o'er  him  bent  and  said., 
"What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its  prey— 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  ? 

"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  1 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair  brow, 

Missing  the  smile  from  thine  !    Oh,  cheer  thee  !  bend 
To  his  soft  arms  :  unseal  thy  thoughts  e'en  now  I 

Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 

Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face. 

But  sternly,  mournfully  :  not  yet  the  band 
Was  loosened  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet  unveiled  by  love's  o'ermastering  hand. 
"  Speak  low  !"  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on  high 
The  white  Alps  gUttered  through  the  solemn  sky  : 

"  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents  ;  for  the  days  are  come 
When  tyranny  lies  couched  by  forest  rills, 

And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 
Go,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear — 
Keep  silence  by  the  hearth  1  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  the  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.     I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene, 

Yet  with  the  faces  best  belowed  in  sight : 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chained,  and  thee— 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  ?" 

The  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mother's  cheek  ; 

Back  on  the  linden  stem  she  leaned  her  form  ; 
And  her  lip  trembled  as  it  strove  to  speak. 

Like  a  frail  harp-string  shaken  by  the  storm. 
*Twas  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintness  passed, 
And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 

And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  movpfj 
With  the  rneuk  thcmc^htfulness  and  quiet  smile 
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Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved, 

And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while, 
Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hour— 
Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 

And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast. 
And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gathered  might 

As  it  found  language  : — "Are  we  thus  oppressed? 
Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 
And  man  must  arm.  and  woman  call  on  God ! 

-'  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do  ; — and  be  it  done  ! 

Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband  t  this,  thy  son, 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must  be  free  I 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  on  earth, 

"Thou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears  ;  now  lift  once  mort, 
My  hunter  of  the  hills  !  thy  stately  head. 

And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore  I 
I  can  bear  all,  but  seeing  thee  subdued — 
Take  to  tliee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

"Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 

The  chamois  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go ; 
And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 

To  the  brave  hearts  that  'midst  the  hamlets  glow. 
God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved  I    Away  ! 
Bless  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me — I  can  pray  I" 

He  sprang  up,  like  a  warrior  youth  awaking 

To  clarion  sounds  upon  the  ringing  air  ; 
He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  proud  tears  breaking 

From  his  dark  eyes  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair  ; 
And  "  worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

"  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die  I 

-'  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child  I 

Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart : 
And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 

Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part ! 
I  go — thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell : 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps,     Farewell  \" 

And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  lake, 

In  the  clear  starhght :  he  the  strength  to  rouse 
Of  the  free  hills  ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake. 

To  rock  her  child  beneath  the  whispering  bought, 
Singing  its  blue  half-curtained  eyes  to  sleep 
WiSi  a  low  hymn,  amidst  the  stillness  deep. 
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PROPERZIA  ROSSI. 

[Properzia  Rossi,  a  celebrated  female  sculptor  of  Bologna,  possessed  also  of  talents  for  poetry 
and  music,  died  in  consequence  of  an  "anrequited  attachment.  A  painting,  by  Ducis,  represents 
her  showing  her  last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne,  to  a  Roman  knight,  the  object  of  hci  alTeo 
csou,  who  regards  it  with  indifference,] 

"  Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 
Of  my  soul's  lofty  gifts  !    Are  they  not  vain 
To  quench  its  haimting  thirst  for  happiness  ? 
Have  I  not  loved,  and  striven,  and  failed  to  bind 
One  true  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-place,  a  home  for  all 
Its  burden  of  affections?     I  depart, 
Unknown,  though  Fame  goes  with  me  ;  I  must  leavQ 
The  earth  unknown.     Yet  it  may  be  that  death 
Shall  give  my  name  a  power  to  win  such  tears 
As  would  have  made  life  precious." 


One  dream  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more  i 

And  in  its  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 

My  soul  away  I     Let  earth  retain  a  trace 

Of  that  which  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 

Might  have  been  loftier  far.     Yet  one  more  dream  I 

From  my  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 

Ere  I  depart  !     For  thee  alone,  for  thee  ! 

May  this  last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be — 

Thou,  loved  so  vainly  !     I  would  leave  enshrined 

Something  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind, 

That  yet  may  speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone, 

Shaking  thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 

Of  lost  affection — something  that  may  prove 

What  she  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 

On  thee  was  lavished  ;  silent  pang  and  tear, 

And  fervent  song  that  gushed  when  none  were  neST; 

And  dream  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 

Stealing  the  brightness  from  her  life  away — 

While  thou Awake  !  not  yet  within  me  die  I 

Under  the  burden  and  the  agony 

Of  this  vain  tenderness — my  spirit,  wake  I 

Even  for  thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 

Live  I  in  thy  work  breathe  out  ! — that  he  may  yet. 

Feeling  sad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 

Thine  unrequited  gift, 

II. 

It  comes  I  the  power 
Within  me  born  flows  back — my  fruitless  dower 
That  could  not  win  me  love.     Yet  once  again 
I  greet  it  proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
Of  gloi  lous  images  :  they  throng — they  press— 
A  sudden  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness — 
I  shall  not  perish  all  I 

llie  bright  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand,  unfolded  as  a  rose, 
I>eaf  after  leaf,  to  beauty  ;  line  by  line, 
I  fix  my  thought,  heart,  soul,  to  bum.  to  shine, 
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"nirough  the  pale  marble's  veins,     it  grows  !  —and  aotv 

I  r^ve  my  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 

:^orsaken  Ariadne  ! — thou  shalt  wear 

My  form,  my  lineaments  ;  but  oh  !  more  fair, 

Touched  into  lovelier  being  by  tne  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  bv  the  summer  light 
All  things  are  glorified.     From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight, 
\\Tien  I  am  passed  away.     Thou  art  the  mould 
WTierein  I  pour  the  fer\'ent  thoughts,  the  untold, 
The  self-consuming  I     Speak  to  him  of  me, 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea, 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye — 
Speak  to  hira,  lorn  one  !  deeply,  mournfully. 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief  1     Oh  !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice — a  sweet,  and  low, 
And  thrilling  voice  of  song  !  when  he  came  nigh, 
To  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom — on  its  tones  to  bear 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air 
Wafts  the  faint  myrtle's  breath — to  rise,  to  swell, 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell. 
Winning  but  one,  one  gush  of  tears,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death  ! 

HI. 

Now  fair  thou  art, 
Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart  I 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought, 

I  cannot  make  thee.     Oh  !  I  might  have  given 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought  ; 

I  might  have  kindled,  with  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Things  not  of  such  as  die  !     But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone  !     A  heart  whereon  to  lean, 
With  all  these  deep  affections  that  o'erflow 
My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below  ; 
An  eye  to  be  my  star  ;  a  voice  to  bring 
Hope  o'er  my  path  like  sounds  that  breathe  of  spring^ : 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  vain. 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitful  song. 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 
In  dirge-Uke  echoes. 

rv. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work  !  in  thee. 

Thou  shalt  have  fame  1     Oh,  mockery  !  give  the  reed 
from  storms  a  shelter — eive  the  drooping  vine 
Something  round  which  its  tendrils  may  entwine — 

Give  the  parched  flower  a  raindrop,  and  the  meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman  !     Worthless  fame  I 
That  in  kts  bosom  win=  pot  for  my  name 
The  abiding  place  it  asKea  :    Yet  how  my  heart, 
In  its  own  fairy  world  of  song  and  art, 
Once  beat  for  praise  !     Are  those  high  longings  o'er? 
That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more  ? 
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Never  1  oh,  never  more  1  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  I 
And  though  the  music,  whose  rich  breathmgs  fill 
Thin  air  with  soul,  be  wandering  past  me  still  ; 
And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  streams 
Unchanged  on  forms,  instinct  with  poet-dreams. 
Never  1  oh,  never  more  I     Where'er  I  move, 
The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 
Is  on  me  and  around  1     Too  well  ihey  know 

Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well. 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled  !     But  1  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell  ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  from  the  lonely  pain. 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — "  in  vain,"* 

Seared  on  the  heart — I  go.      Twill  soon  be  past  ' 
Sunshine  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven, 

And  thou,  oh  I  thou,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth — who  knowest  not  what  was  giveii 
In  that  devotedness — the  sad,  and  deep. 
And  unrepaid — farewell  !     If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  beloved  one  I  on  thy  breast. 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  1  sink  to  rest ! 
But  that  were  happiness  !— and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  is/ame.     Yet  I  was  formed  to  be 
So  richly  blessed  I     With  thee  to  watch  the  sky, 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh  ; 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Swept  even  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along — 
To  listen  silently  ;  with  thee  to  gaze 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days — 
This  had  been  joy  enough  ;  and  hour  by  hour, 
From  its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and  power, 
How  had  my  spirit  soared,  and  made  its  fame 

A  glory  for  thy  brow  I    Dreams,  dreams  ! — the  fire 
Bums  faint  within  me.     Yet  I  leave  my  name — 

As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 
When  its  full  chords  are  hushed — awhile  to  live, 
And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 
Sad  thoughts  of  me.     I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 
A  spell  o'er  memory,  mournfully  profound  ; 
I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dwell — 
Say  proudly  yet — "  '  Twai  hers  who  Icrvcd  nu  welir* 
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GERTRUDE  ;    OR,  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 

[The  BaroD  Von  der  Wart,  accused — though  it  is  believed  unjustly— as  an  accomplice  in  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  was  bound  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wife 
Gertrud*:,  throughout  his  last  agonizing  hours,  with  the  most  heroic  devotedness.  Her  own 
sufferingr>  with  those  of  her  unfortunate  husband,  aie  most  aifectingly  described  in  a  letter  which 
she  aften*  ards  addressed  to  a  female  friend,  and  which  was  published  some  years  ago,  at  Haarlem. 
In  a  book  entitled  Gertrude  Von  der  Wart ;  or.  Fidelity  unto  Death.] 

"  Dark  lowers  our  fate. 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  us  ;  * 

But  nothing,  till  that  latest  agony 
Which  severs  thee  from  nature  shall  unloose 
This  fixed  and  sacred  hold.     In  thy  dark  prison-houfe. 
In  the  terrific  face  of  armed  law, 
Yea,  on  the  scaffold,  if  it  needs  must  be, 
I  never  will  forsake  thee." — Joanna  Baillic 

Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  dark  eyes  raised, 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair  ; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazed — 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  round  her  clear  and  cold, 

The  holy  heaven  above. 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  love. 

"  And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she  cried ; 

"  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so  ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side — 

Peace  I  peace  1  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear, 

"VV'Tien  death  is  on  thy  brow  ? 
The  world  !  what  means  it  ?    Mine  is  here- 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 

"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  bhss  ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  living  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this  / 
And  thou,  mine  honoured  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on  ! 
We  have  the  blessed  Heaven  in  view, 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow  , 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  ? 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  wofc 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
Cut  oh  !  with  such  a  glazing  eye. 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek — 
Love,  Love  !  of  mortal  agony 

Thou,  only  tkou,  shouldst  speak  1 

Tne  wind  rose  high — bat  with  it  rose 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear  : — 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repoE€ 

To  happy  bosoms  near  ; 
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While  she  sat  striving  vfiih  despair 
Beside  his  tortured  form, 

And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 
Forih  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-damps  from  his  brow 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chords  lov/ 

Had  stilled  his  heart  so  oft. 
She  spread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breast, 

She  bathed  his  hps  with  dew, 
And  on  his  cheek  such  kisses  pressed 

As  hope  and  joy  ne'er  knew. 

Oh  I  lovely  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last  I 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  passed  1 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr's  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
And,  weeping,  blessed  the  God  who  gavB 

Strength  to  forsake  it  not  ! 


I  M  E  L  D  A. 

"  Sometimes 
The  young  forgot  the  lessons  they  had  learnt, 
And  loved  when  they  should  hate — like  thee,  Imelda." — Italy,  a  PaetK. 

"  Passa  la  bella  Donna,  e  par  che  dorma."— Tasso. 

We  have  the  myrtle's  breath  around  us  here. 

Amidst  the  fallen  pillars:  this  hath  been 
Gome  Naiad's  fane  of  old.     How  brightly  clear, 

Flinging  a  vein  of  silver  o'er  the  scene. 
Up  through  the  shadowy  grass  the  foimtain  wells, 

And  music  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 
The  ivied  altar  1    That  sweet  murmur  tells 

The  rich  wild  flowers  no  tale  of  woe  or  death ; 
Yet  once  the  wave  was  darkened,  and  a  stain 
Lay  deep,  and  heavy  drops — but  not  of  rain — 
On  the  dim  violets  by  its  marble  bed. 
And  the  pale  shining  water-lily's  head. 

Sad  is  that  legend's  truth. — A  fair  girl  met 

One  whom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's  spring, 
Just  as  the  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  set. 

And  eve's  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 
All  wanderers  home.     They  stood,  that  gentle  pair, 

With  the  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 
And  citron-odours  dying  on  the  air. 
And  hght  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
Deep  in  each  breast.     What  recked  iheir  souls  of  strife 
Between  their  fathers  I     Unto  them  young  lite     ■ 
Spread  out  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years  ; 
And  if  they  wept,  they  wept  far  other  tears 
Than  the  cold  world  brings  forth.     They  stood  that  hotii 
Speaking  of  hope  ;  while  tre«;,  and  fount,  and  tlower, 
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And  star,  just  gleaming  through  the  cypress  boughs. 
Seemed  holy  things,  as  records  of  their  vows. 

But  change  came  o'er  the  scene.     A  hiurying  tread 

Broke  on  the  whispery  shades.     Imelda  knew 
The  footstep  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  fled 

Up  where  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
Dim  with  g^een  twilight :  pausmg  there,  she  caught — 
Was  it  the  clash  of  swords  ?     A  s\\Tft  dark  thought 

Struck  down  her  hp's  rich  crimson  as  it  passed, 
And  from  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took 
One  moment  with  its  fearfulness,  and  shook 

Her  slight  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  rock  the  rose.     Once  more,  and  yet  once  more. 
She  stilled  her  heart  to  listen — all  was  o'er  ; 
Sweet  summer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh, 
Bearing  the  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

That  night  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song — 

Lovely  it  floated  through  the  festive  throng 

PeopUng  her  father's  halls.     Tnat  fatal  night 

Her  eye  looked  starry  in  its  dazzling  light, 

And  her  cheek  glowed  with  beauty's  flushing  dyes. 

Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies — 

A  burning,  ruby  cloud.     There  were,  whose  gaze 

Followed  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blaz^^. 

And  marvelled  at  its  radiance.     But  a  few 

Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue 

With  something  of  dim  fear  ;  and  in  that  glanc» 

Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unrest, 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  maz)'  dance, 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Comes  not  unmasked.     Howe'er  this  were,  the  time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crime 
.Aiike  :  and  when  the  banquet's  hall  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft ; 
When  trembling  stars  looked  silvery  in  the;r  wane, 
And  heavj-  flowers  yet  slumbered,  once  again 
Tliere  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shajde — the  step  of  one 
That  started  at  a  leaf,  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread. 
What  did  Imelda  there?    She  sought  the  scene 
Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been. 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul ;  a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low  : 
I  i  'c  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow — 
Her  voice  is  music  lost !     The  fountain-side 
She  gained — the  wave  flashed  fonh — 'twas  darkly  dyed 
Even  as  from  warrior's  hearts  ;  and  on  its  edge. 

Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufts  deep, 
There  lay,  as  lulled  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 

A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.     "  Oh  !  dost  thou  sleep? 
Azzo  !"  she  cried,  "  my  Azzo  !  is  this  rest  ?  " 
But  then  her  low  tones  faltered  : — "  On  thy  breast 
Is  the  stain — yes,  'tis  blood  1    And  that  cold  cheek — 
That  moveless  lip  : — thou  dost  not  slimaber  ? — speak, 
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Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved  !     No  sound — no  breath  — 

What  hath  come  thus  between  oxir  spirits  ?     Death  ! 

Death? — I  but  dream — I  dream  !"    And  there  she  stood, 

A  faint  fair  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood, 

With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown, 

Her  form  sustained  by  that  dark  stem  alone. 

And  fading  fast,  hke  spell-stnick  maid  of  old, 

Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold  ; 

When  from  the  grass  her  dimmed  eye  caught  a  gleam — 

'Twas  where  a  sword  lay  shivered  by  the  stream — 

Her  brother's  sword  ! — she  knew  it ;  and  she  knew 

'Twas  with  a  venomed  point  that  weapon  slew  ! 

Woe  for  young  love  !     But  love  is  strong.     There  can^e 

Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame  ; 

There  came  swift  courage  !     On  the  dewy  ground 

She  knelt,  with  all  her  dark  hair  floating  round 

Like  a  long  silken  stole  ;  she  knelt,  and  pressed 

Her  Ups  of  glowing  life  to  Azzo's  breast, 

Drawing  the  poison  forth.     A  strange,  sad  sight  1 

Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night  I 

— So  the  moon  saw  them  last. 

The  morn  came  singing 

Through  the  green  forests  of  the  Apennines, 
With  all  her  joyous  birds  their  free  flight  winging. 

And  steps  and  voices  out  amongst  the  vines. 
What  found  that  dayspring  here  f    Two  fair  forms  laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers  ;  from  the  myrtle  shade 
Casting  a  gleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave. 
Still,  mournful,  sweet.     Were  such  things  for  the  grave 
Could  it  be  so  indeed  ?    That  radiant  girl. 
Decked  as  for  bridal  hours  ! — long  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  shining. 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light ; 
And  there  was  gold  her  slender  waist  entwining  ; 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms — how  sadly  bright  I 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying. 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying. 
But  she  died  first  I — the  violet's  hue  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eyelids  with  repose  oppressed  ; 
She  had  bowed  heavily  her  gentle  head. 

And  on  the  youth's  hushed  bosom  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  they  well  I — the  poison's  work  was  done  ; 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had  won. 


EDITH. 

A    TALK    OF    THE    WOODS. 

"  Du  HeiliRc  I  rufe  dcin  Kind  zuruck  ! 
Ich  habe  genosscn  das  irdischc  Gliick, 
Ich  habe  gclcbt  und  gelicbct." — Wallknstein. 

The  woods — oh  I  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 
Of  the  great  western  world  when  day  declines. 

And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods. 
More  deep  the  rustlmg  u(  the  ancient  pmes 
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\VheH  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air, 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 
Aw'ful  it  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude  1 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  'midst  those  green  wastes,  there  sate 
One  young  and  fair  ;  and  oh  !  how  desolate  ! 
But  undismayed — while  sank  the  crimson  light. 
And  the  high  cedars  darkened  with  the  night. 
Alone  she  sate  ;  though  many  lay  around, 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground, 
Were  severed  from  her  need  and  from  her  woe, 

Far  as  death  severs  life.     O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low, 

And  left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot, 
Unto  the  forest  oaks — a  fearful  scene 
For  her  whose  home  of  other  da}'S  had  been 
'Midst  the  fair  halls  of  England  !     But  the  love 

Which  filled  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  out  fear  ; 
And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 

She  shrank  not — marked  not  that  the  dead  were  near. 
Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  head 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell  ; 
Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

While  hea\ily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  garments  forth,  and  vainly  bound 
With  her  torn  robe  and  hair  the  streaming  wound — 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  !     Oh  !  from  such  hope  how  long 

Affection  wooes  the  whisp)ers  that  deceive. 
Even  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  strong  ! 

And  we,  that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  ne'er  believe 
The  blow  indeed  can  fall.     So  bowed  she  there 
Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 
Filled  all  her  soul.     Now  poured  the  moonlight  down, 
Veining  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  brown, 
And  fire-flies,  kindling  up  the  leafy  place, 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face, 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes.     To  her  eye, 

The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gathering  haze, 
Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony, 

Lifted  a  long,  deep,  melancholy  gaze, 
When  voice  was  not ;  that  fond,  sad  meaning  passed — 
She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  woe  at  last  1 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard — and  mute  she  lay 
And  cold,  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clay 
To  her  scarce-heaving  breast.     O  Love  and  Death  ! 

Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changeful  earth. 
Many  and  sad  ! — but  airs  of  heavenly  breath 

Shall  melt  the  links  which  bind  you,  for  your  birth 
Is  far  apart 

Now  light  of  richer  hue 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mist  and  dew  ; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning  ;  fresh  winds  played', 
Bright-coloured  birds  with  splendour  crossed  the  shade, 
Flitting  on  flower-like  wings  ;  glad  murmurs  broke 

From  reed,  and  spray,  and  leaf — the  living  strings 
Of  earth's  itolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 

Into  young  life  and  joy  ail  happy  things. 
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And  she,  too,  woke  from  that  long  dreamless  trance, 
The  widowed  Edith  :  fearfully  her  glance 
Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange, 
And  dusky  forms,     A  sudden  sense  of  change     , 
Flashed  o'er  her  spirit,  even  ere  memory  swept 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughts  that  slepi  ; 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  rose,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  lost  or  fled, 
Then  faintly  sank  again.     The  forest-bough. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  now. 
Where  was  she  ?     'Midst  the  people  of  the  wild, 

By  the  red  hunter's  fire  :  an  aged  chief. 
Whose  home  looked  sad— for  therein  played  no  child — 

Had  borne  her,  in  the  stillness  of  her  grief. 
To  that  lone  cabin  of  the  woods  ;  and  there, 
Won  by  a  form  so  desolately  fair. 

Or  touched  with  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow  sprung, 
O'er  her  low  couch  an  Indian  matron  hung  ; 
While  in  grave  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 
The  ancient  warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 
Bending  in  watchfulness  his  proud  grey  head, 
And  leaning  on  his  bow. 

And  life  returned. 
Life,  but  with  all  its  memories  of  the  dead. 

To  Edith's  heart  ;  and  well  the  sufferer  learned 
Her  task  of  meek  endurance — well  she  wore 
The  chastened  grief  that  humbly  can  adore 
'Midst  blinding  tears.     But  unto  that  old  pair, 
Even  as  a  breath  of  spring's  awakening  air, 
Her  presence  was  ;  or  as  a  sweet  wild  tune 
Bringing  back  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too  soon 
Depart  with  childhood.     Sadly  they  had  seen 

A  daughter  to  the  land  of  spirits  go  ; 
And  ever  from  that  time  her  fading  mien. 

And  voice,  like  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low, 
Had  haunted  their  dim  years  :  but  Edith's  face 
Now  looked  in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place. 
And  they  again  seemed  parents.     Oh  I  the  joy. 
The  rich  deep  blessedness — -though  earth's  alloy, 
Fear,  that  still  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
The  heart's  whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and  wortti 
Of  strong  affection,  in  one  healthful  flow. 
On  something  all  its  own  I  that  kindly  glow. 
Which  to  shut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
Gives  the  glad  soul  its  flowering  time  again. 
When,  like  the  simshine,  freed.     And  gentle  care* 
The  adopted  Edith  meekly  gave  for  theirs 
WTio  loved  her  thus.     Her  spirit  dwelt  the  whiU 
With  the  departed,  and  her  patient  smile 
Spoke  of  farewells  to  earth  ;  yet  still  she  prayed 
E'en  o'er  her  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
One  purpose  to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
Brightly  recording  tliat  lier  dwelling-place 
Had  been  among  the  wilds  ;  for  well  she  knew 
The  secret  whisper  of  her  bosom  true, 
Which  warned  her  hence. 

And  now,  by  many  -i  wr«rd 
Linked  unto  momcpLs  when  the  heart  was  stirred 
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By  the  sweet  mourn  fulness  of  many  a  hymn, 

Sung  when  the  woods  at  eve  grew  hushed  and  dim  — 

By  the  persuasion  of  her  fervent  eye, 

AU  eloquent  with  childlike  piety — 

By  the  still  beauty  of  her  life  she  strove 

To  win  for  heaven,  and  heaven-bom  truth,  the  love 

Poured  out  on  her  so  freely.     Nor  in  vain 

Was  that  soft-breathing  influence  to  enchain 

The  soul  in  gentle  bonds  ;  by  slow  degrees 

Light  followed  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeze 

Parts  the  deep  masses  of  the  forest  shade, 

And  lets  the  sunbeam  through.     Her  voice  was  made 

Even  such  a  breeze  ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide, 

By  faith  and  sorrow  raised  and  purified. 

So  to  the  Cross  her  Indian  fosterers  led, 

Until  their  prayers  were  one.     When  morning  spread 

O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 

Touched  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress  bough. 

And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  time 

Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 

Wakened  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one, 

Nov/  might  she  pass  in  hope — her  work  was  done  J 

And  she  was  passing  from  the  woods  away — 

The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 

Amidst  those  alien  shades.     Her  eye  was  brignf 

Even  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 

But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 

Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 

A  rose  whose  root  was  death.     The  parting  sigh 

Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 

And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 

Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown, 

Flushing  the  air  ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 

Amidst  the  pines  ;  and  now  a  softer  green 

Fringed  their  dark  boughs  :  for  spring  again  had  come, 

The  sunny  spring  !  but  Edith  to  her  home 

Was  journeying  fast.     Alas  1  we  think  it  sad 

To  part  with  life  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 

In  her  young  lovely  things — when  voices  break 

Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake  : 

Is  it  not  brighter,  then,  in  that  far  clime 

VV'here  graves  are  not,  nor  blights  of  changeful  time, 

If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 

Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs? 

So  thought  the  dying  one.     'Twas  early  day. 

And  sounds  and  odours,  with  the  breezes'  play. 

Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin  door, 

Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  sweetness  bore. 

Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 

"  My  father  1" — to  the  grey-haired  chief  she  spoke — 

"  Knowest  thou  that  I  depart?"     "  I  know,  I  know," 

He  answered  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 

To  thy  beloved,  my  daughter  !"     "Sorrow  not 

For  me,  kind  mother  1"  with  meek  smiles  once  more 
She  murmured  in  low  tones  :  ' '  one  happy  lot 

Awaits  us,  friends  !  upon  the  better  shore  ; 
For  we  have  prayed  together  in  one  trust, 
(\nd  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust 
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To  God,  who  gave  them.     Lay  me  by  mine  own^ 

Under  the  cedar  shade  :  where  he  is  gone, 

Thither  I  go.     There  will  my  sisters  be, 

And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 

My  childhood's  prayer  was  learned — the  Saviour's  prayer 

Which  now  ye  know — and  I  shall  meet  you  there. 

Father  and  gentle  mother  I  ye  have  bound 

The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 

By  Mercy's  children."     From  the  matron's  eye 

Dropped  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply. 

But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep 

Solemnly  beautiful — a  stillness  deep, 

Fell  on  her  settled  face.    Then,  sad  and  slow. 

And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 

"  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  that  warrior  old. 

In  sounds  like  those  by  plaintive  waters  rolled. 

"  Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side, 

And  the  hunter's  hearth  away  : 
For  the  time  of  flowers,  for  the  summer's  pride, 

Daughter  !  thou  canst  not  stay. 

"  Thou'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home, 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  clear  : 
The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come, 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

"  And  we  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird  I 

Under  our  whispering  pine  ; 
Music  shall  'midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 

But  not  a  song  Uke  thine. 

"  A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

TeUing  of  winter  gone, 
Hath  such  sweet  falls — yet  caught  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 

•  But  thou,  my  bright  one  I  thou  shalt  be- 
Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er  ; 
Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lovest,  shalt  see 
No  fear  of  parting  more. 

"  The  mo<«y  grave  thy  tears  have  wet, 
And  the  wind's  wild  moanings  by, 

Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 
'Midst  flowers — not  such  as  die. 

' '  The  shadow  from  thy  brow  shall  melt 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain, 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt 

Our  heart  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

"Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone. 

When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled  ; 
Vet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  showii 

Unto  the  happy  dead. 

"And  we  will  follow  thee,  our'guidel 
And  join  that  shining  band  ; 
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Thou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side — 
Go  to  the  better  land  1" 

TJie  song  had  ceased — the  listeners  caught  no  breath  : 
That  lovely  sleep  had  melted  into  death. 


THE  INDIAN  CITY. 

'  What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  sear  ? 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disfigures  it."— CAilde  Harold. 


Royal  in  splendoiir  went  down  the  day 

On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay, 

With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high, 

Red,  as  if  fused  in  the  burning  sky  ; 

And  its  deep  groves  pierced  by  the  rays  which  made 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade. 

Till  the  pillared  vaults  of  the  banian  stood 

Like  torch-Ut  aisles  'midst  the  solemn  wood  ; 

And  the  plantain  glittered  with  leaves  of  gold, 

As  a  tree  'midst  the  genii  gardens  old, 

And  the  cypress  Ufted  a  blazing  spire, 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  fire. 

Many  a  white  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream, 

Broken  alone  by  the  lotus  flowers. 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  hours, 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid, 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  shade. 

Came  ghding  Ught  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps,  to  the  tanks  below  ; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard, 

As  the  molten  glass  of  the  wave  was  stirred. 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  scented  air. 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bowed  in  prayer. 

— There  wandered  a  noble  Moslem  boy 

Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathless  joy  ; 

He  gazed  where  the  stately  city  rose, 

Like  a  pageant  of  clouds,  in  its  red  repose  ; 

He  turned  where  birds  through  the  gorgeous  gloom 

Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  plume  ; 

He  tracked  the  brink  of  the  shining  lake. 

By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  tuft  and  brake  ; 

Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  mazes,  wound 

"To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enshrined 
In  a  rocky  urn,  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high, 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west,     . 
Spread  out  like  a  metal  mirror's  breast : 
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But  that  lone  bay  in  its  dimness  deep, 
Seemed  made  for  the  swimmer's  joyous  leap, 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide's  chase, 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild  wood's  race. 

Like  a  falcon's  glance  on  the  wide  blue  sky, 
Was  the  kindling  flash  of  the  boy's  glad  eye; 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wave, 
From  the  shadowy  bank  was  the  bound  he  gave  J 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white, 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  its  young  delight, 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  waters  clear — 
Alas  !  he  dreamt  not  that  fate  was  near. 

His  mother  looked  from  her  tent  the  while. 

O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile  : 

She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  fane, 

Had  stayed  the  march  of  her  pilgrim  train, 

Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours 

In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers  ; 

For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  bright  fall, 

The  red  gold  of  sunset — she  loved  them  all. 


The  moon  rose  clear  in  the  splendour  given 

To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heaven  ; 

The  boy  from  the  high-arched  woods  came  back-- 

Oh  !   what  had  he  met  in  his  lonely  track  ? 

The  serpent's  glance  through  the  long  reeds  bright; 

The  atTov.y  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  ? 

No  !  yet  as  one  by  a  conflict  worn. 

With  his  graceful  hair  all  soiled  and  torn, 

And  a  gloom  on  the  hds  of  his  darkened  eye. 

And  a  gash  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  I 

He  looked  for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet, 

And  found  it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet. 

••  Speak  to  me  !   whence  does  the  swift  blood  run  • 

What  hath  befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  ?  " 

The  mist  of  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale, 

But  his  voice  just  lingered  to  breathe  the  tale, 

Murmuring  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn. 

And  wounds  from  the  children  of  Brahma  bornft 

This  was  the  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 

With  a  foot  profane  on  their  holy  ground — 

This  was  for  sullying  the  pure  waves,  free 

Unto  them  alone — 'twas  their  god's  decree. 

A  change  came  o'er  his  wandering  look — 
The  mother  shrieked  not  then  nor  shook  : 
Breathless  she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood. 
Rending  her  mantle  to  stanch  its  flood  ; 
But  it  rushed  Uke  a  river  which  none  may  stay. 
Bearing  a  flower  to  the  deep  away. 
That  which  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 
Fearfully  striving  with  heaven  in  vain — 
That  which  fades  from  us  while  yet  we  hold. 
Clasped  to  our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould. 
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Was  fieeting  before  her,  afar  and  fast  ; 

One  moment — the  soul  from  the  face  had  passed  I 

Are  there  no  words  for  that  common  woe  ? 

Ask  of  the  thousands  its  depth  that  know  ! 

The  boy  had  breathed,  in  his  dreaming  rest, 

Like  a  low-voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast  ; 

He  had  stood,  when  she  sorrowed,  beside  her  knee, 

Painfully  stilling  his  quick  heart's  glee  ; 

He  had  kissed  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears, 

With  the  lox-ing  Up  of  his  infant  years  : 

He  had  smiled  o'er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring  day-  ■ 

Now  in  his  blood  on  the  eanh  he  lay ! 

Murdered/    Alas  1  and  we  love  so  well 

In  a  world  where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell  I 

She  bowed  down  mutely  o'er  her  dead — 
They  that  stood  round  her  watched  in  dread  ; 
They  watched— she  knew  not  they  were  by— 
Her  soul  sat  veiled  in  its  agony. 
On  the  silent  lips  she  pressed  no  kiss- 
Too  stem  was  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  thir  : 
She  shed  no  tear,  as  her  face  bent  low 
O'er  the  shining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow  ; 
She  looked  but  into  the  half-shut  eye 
With  a  gaze  that  found  there  no  reply, 
And,  shrieking,  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 
And  fell,  struck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might. 

And  what  deep  change,  what  work  of  power. 
Was  wrought  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour  ? 
How  rose  the  lonely  one  ?    She  rose 
Like  a  prophetess  from  dark  repose  ! 
And  proudly  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
And  shook  the  hair  from  her  forehead  pale, 
And  'midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood, 
With  the  sudden  glance  of  a  dauntless  mood- 
Ay,  hfting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 
A  brow  in  its  regal  passion  high, 
With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  pressed 
The  blood-stained  robe  to  her  heaving  breast, 
And  said—"  Not  yet,  not  yet  I  weep, 

Not  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep  I 

Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent, 

Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 

Cover  his  dust !  bear  it  on  before  1 

It  shall  visit  those  temple  gates  once  more." 

And  away  in  the  train  of  the  dead  she  turned. 
The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that  burned  ; 
And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled, 
As  the  mother  passed  with  her  slaughtered  child. 

ni. 

Hark  I  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert'^  horn 
Through  the  woods  round  trie  Indian  city  bonie, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  afar — 
War  1  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war  ) 
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The  Bramin  looked  from  the  leaguered  towers — 

He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers  ; 

And  the  lake  that  flashed  through  the  plantain  shade. 

As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  played  ; 

And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high,    ' 

\\'hen  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by ; 

And  the  camp  as  it  lay  like  a  billowy  sea, 

Wide  round  the  sheltering  banian-tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart — 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
Oh  1  deep  is  a  wounded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong  ; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  crushed  affection  light. 

Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  passed, 

And  her  tale  had  rung  like  a  trumpet's  blast. 

There  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  poured, 

Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 

The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 

And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasped  his  spear, 

Till  a  chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 

And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doomed  its  fall. 

Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came. 

When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame ; 

She  came  in  the  might  of  a  queenly  foe, 

Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow  ; 

But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate — 

T/iere  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate  : 

Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 

Was  hailed  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign, 

And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lip  was  caught 

As  a  sybil's  breath  of  prophetic  thought. 

— Vain,  bitter  glory  I — the  gift  of  grief. 

That  Ughts  up  vengeance  to  find  rehef. 

Transient  and  faithless  !  it  cannot  fill 

So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 

The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie, 

That  haunteS  fever  of  which  we  die  ! 

Sickening  she  turned  from  her  sad  renown. 
As  a  king  in  death  might  reject  his  crown. 
Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
S/ie  withered  faster  from  day  to  day  ; 
All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  bannered  plain, 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  were  vain  ; 
Like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust,  ne'er  for  such  conflicts  born, 
Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  corae 
For  its  fearful  Rishing  through  darkness  home. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride, 
As  on  that  eve  when  the  fair  boy  died  : 
She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 
O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  farewell  ; 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice,  in  its  dying  tone. 
Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seemed  flown. 
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Sbe  murmured  a  low,  sweet  cradle-song, 
Strange  'midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng — 
A  song  of  the  time  when  her  boy's  young  cheek 
Had  glowed  on  her  breast  in  its  slumber  meek. 
But  something  which  breathed  from  that  movunful  stmin 
Sent  a  fitful  gust  o'er  her  soul  again  ; 
And  starting,  as  il  from  a  dream,  she  cried — 
"  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 
There,  by  yon  lake,  where  the  palm-boughs  wave. 
When  the  temples  are  fallen,  make  there  our  grave." 
And  the  temples  fell,  though  the  spirit  passed, 
That  stayed  not  for  victory's  voice  at  last ; 
When  the  day  was  won  for  the  martyr  dead, 
For  the  broken  heart  and  the  bright  blood  shed. 

Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquished  the  Tartar  steed 

Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  speed  ; 

Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol  fanes, 

And  the  streams  glowed  red,  as  from  warrrior  veins  ; 

And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay, 

Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey. 

Till  a  city  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade 

Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid. 

Palace  and  tower  on  that  plain  were  left, 

Like  fallen  trees  by  the  hghtning  cleft ; 

The  wild  vine  mantled  the  stately  square. 

The  Rajah's  throne  was  the  serpent's  lair. 

And  the  jungle  grass  o'er  the  altar  sprung — 

This  was  the  work  of  one  deep  heart  wrung ! 


THE   PEASANT  GIRL  OF  THE  RHONE. 

"  There  is  but  one  place  in  the  world — 

Thither,  where  he  lies  buried  ! 

♦  *  «  *  • 

There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him  : 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. " 

Coleridge's  yValUnstcr.n. 
"  Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste 
Or  water  but  the  desert." — Childe  Harold. 

There  went  a  warrior's  funeral  through  the  night, 

A  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 

Of  torches,  fitfully  and  wildly  thrown 

From  the  high  woods,  along  the  sweeping  Rhone, 

Far  down  the  waters,     Hea\aly  and  dead, 

Under  the  moaning  trees,  the  horse-hoof's  treau 

In  muffled  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell, 

As  chieftains  passed  ;  and  solemnly  the  swell 

Of  the  deep  requiem,  o'er  the  gleaming  river 

Borne  with  the  gale,  and  with  the  leaves'  low  shiver. 

Floated  and  died.     Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale. 

Wore  man's  mute  anguish  sternly  ; — but  of  one, 
Oh,  who  shall  speak  ?    What  words  his  brow  unveil  P 

A  father  following  to  the  grave  his  son  ! — 
Pna*  is  no  grief  to  picture  !     Sad  and  slow, 

Through  the  wood-shadows,  moved  the  kjiightly  train. 
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With  youth's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low — 

Fair  even  when  found  amidst  the  bloody  slain. 
Stretched  by  its  broken  lance.     They  reached  the  lone 

Baronial  chapel,  where  the  forest-gloom 
Fell  heaviest,  for  the  massy  boughs  had  g^own 

Into  thick  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
Stately  they  trode  the  hollow-ringing  aisle, 
A  strange  deep  echo  shuddered  through  the  pile, 
Till  crested  heads  at  last  in  silence  bent 
Round  the  De  Coucis'  antique  monument, 
When  dust  to  dust  was  given  : — and  Aymer  slept 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line. 
Whose  broidered  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  swept 

Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields  of  Palestine. 
So  the  sad  rite  was  closed.     The  sculptor  gave 
Trophies,  ere  long,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave  ; 
And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth,  arrayed 
As  warriors  are  for  fight,  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  on  his  shield.     Then  all  was  done— 
And  still  around  the  dead.     His  name  was  heard 
Perchance  when  wine-cups  flowed,  and  hearts  were  stirred 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won 
Told  round  the  hearth.     But  in  his  father's  breast 
Manhood's  high  passions  woke  again,  and  pressed 
On  to  their  mark  ;  and  in  his  friend's  clear  eye 
There  dwelt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by  ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  feast 
Was  gay  as  when  the  voice  whose  sounds  had  ceased 
Mingled  with  theirs.     Even  thus  Ufe's  rushing  tide 
Bears  back  affection  from  the  grave's  dark  side  ; 
Alas  1  to  think  of  this  ! — the  heart's  void  place 

Filled  up  so  soon  I — so  like  a  summer  cloud. 
All  that  we  loved  to  pass  and  leave  no  trace  1 — 

He  lay  forgotten  in  his  early  shroud. 
Forgotten  ? — not  of  all  1     The  sunny  smile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  erewhile, 
And  the  dark  locks,  whose  breezy  waving  threw 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shade  withdrew 
From  the  bright  brow  ;  and  all  the  sweetness  lying 

Within  that  eagle  eye's  jet  radiance  deep, 
And  all  the  music  with  that  young  voice  dying, 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  leap 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  hved 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  love  survived 
1  he  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow.     Day  by  day. 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  lay, 
Through  the  dim  fane  soft  summer  odours  breathing. 
And  all  the  pale  sepulchral  trophies  wreathing, 
And  with  a  flush  of  deeper  brilliance  glowing 
In  the  rich  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
Through  storied  windows  down.     The  violet  there 

Might  speak  of  love — a  secret  love  and  lowly  ; 
And  >he  rose  image  nil  things  fleet  and  fair  ; 

Ana  the  faint  jiassion-fiower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
Tell  of  diviner  hopes.     But  whose  light  hand, 
As  for  an  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  ? 
Whose  gentle  nurture  brought,  from  hidden  dellr-. 
That  gem-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bellr, 
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To  blush  through  every  season  ?     bbght  and  chili 
Might  touch  the  changing  woods  ;  but  duly  stiU 
For  years  those  gorgeous  coronals  renewed, 

And  brightly  clasping  marble  spear  and  heln}, 
Even  through  mid-winter,  filled  the  soUtude 

With  a  strange  smile — a  glow  of  summer's  realai. 
Surely  some  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouring 
Its  youth's  vain  worship  on  the  dust,  adoring 
In  lone  devotedness  ! 

One  spring  mom  rose, 

And  found,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow  laid — 
Oh  I  not  as  'midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 

From  the  fierce  noon — a  dark-haired  peasant  maid. 
Who  could  reveal  her  story?    That  still  face 

Had  once  been  fair  ;  for  on  the  clear  arched  brow 
And  the  curved  lip  there  hngered  yet  such  grace 

As  sculptvae  gives  its  dreams  ;  and  long  and  low 
The  deep  black  lashes,  o'er  the  half-shut  eye — 
For  death  was  on  its  lids — fell  mournfully. 
But  the  cold  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
Dimmed,  the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care. 
Whence  came  that  early  blight  ?     Her  kindred's  plao? 
Was  not  amidst  the  high  De  Couci  race  ; 
Yet  there  her  shrine  had  been  i    She  grasped  a  wreath — 
The  tomb's  last  garland  ! — This  was  love  in  death. 


liNDIAN  WOMAN'S  DEATH-SONG. 

t^Ui  rnHiaii  uoman,  driven  to  despair  by  her  husbaiid's  desertion  of  her  for  another  wife, 
entered  a  canoe  with  her  children,  and  rowed  it  down  the  Mississippi  towards  a  cataract  Her 
voice  was  heard  from  the  shore  singing  a  mournful  death-song,  until  overpowered  by  the  sound  of 
the  waters  in  which  she  perished.  The  tale  is  related  in  Long's  "  Expedition  to  the  Source  oJ 
St  Peter's  River."] 

"  Non,  je  ne  puis  vivre  avec  un  coeur  brisd.  II  faut  que  je  retrouve  la  joie,  et  que  jc  m'unisst 
atx  isprits  libres  de  I'air." — Bride  of  Messhui,  translated  by  Madame  de  Staei. 

"  Let  not  my  child  be  a  girl,  for  very  sad  is  the  life  of  a  woman." — Ths  HrtUyit. 

Down  a  broad  river  of  the  western  wilds. 
Piercing  thick  forest-glooms,  a  light  canoe 
Swept  with  the  current ;  fearful  was  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Bom  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  spray 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder.     Yet  within, 
Proudly,  and  dauntlessly,  and  all  alone, 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood  1     Upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sat  a  strange  gladness,  and  her  dark  hair  waved 
As  if  triumphantly.     She  pressed  her  child. 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart, 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain — a  song  of  death, 

*-  Roll  swiftly  to  the  spirit's  land,  thou  mighty  stream  and  free  \ 
Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll !  and  bear  our  lives  with  thee  1 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  tossed  would  seek  the  sunshine's  calfS/ 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  htirt  flies  to  the  woods  of  balm. 

A  A 
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"  Roll  on  ! — my  warrior's  eye  hath  looked  upon  another's  face, 
And  mine  hath  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fades  a  moonbeam's  trace. 
My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper  to  his  dream, 
He  flings  away  the  broken  reed.     Roll  swifter  yet,  thou  stream ! 

"  The  voice  that  spoke  of  other  days  is  hushed  within  his  breast, 
But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let  me  rest ; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that  is  gone — 
I  cannot  live  without  that  light.     Father  of  waves  !  roll  on  ! 

"  Will  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him  from  the  chase? 
The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever-sunny  place  ? 
The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  board,  and  decked  his  couch  of  yort?- 
He  will  not  !     Roll,  dark  foaming  stream,  on  to  the  better  shore  ! 

"  Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  that  bright  land  must  flow. 
Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  lave  the  memory  of  this  woe  ; 
Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there,  whose  breath  may  waft  away 
The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  sadness  of  the  day. 

"  And  thou,  my  babe  1  though  born,  like  me,  for  woman's  weary  lot, 
Smile  I — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own  !  I  leave  thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  ikou  to  pine  in  aching  love  away — 
Thy  mother  bears  thee  far,  young  fawn  I  from  sorrow  and  decay. 

"  She  bears  thee  to  the  glorious  bowers  where  none  are  heard  to  weep, 
And  where  the  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again  to  trouble  sleep  ; 
And  where  the  soul  shall  find  its  youth,  as  wakening  from  a  dream  : 
One  moment,  and  that  realm  is  ours.     On,  on,  dark  rolling  stream  V 


JOAN  OF  ARC  IN  RHEIMS. 

["  Jeanne  d'Arc  avail  cu  la  joie  de  voir  k  Chalons  quelques  amis  de  son  enfance.  Une  joic  pic 
tntffiable  encore  I'attendait  k  Rheims,  au  sein  de  son  triomphe  :  Jacques  d'Arc,  son  pere,  y  sc- 
Irouva,  aussitSt  que  de  troupes  de  Charles  VII.  y  furent  entries  ;  et  comme  les  deux  freics  de 
notrt  heroine  I'avaient  accompagn^c,  die  se  vit  pour  un  instant  au  milieu  de  sa  famille,  dans  \ci 
bras  d'un  pire  vertucux." — Vie  de  Jeanne  cf  Arc] 

"Thou  hast  a  charmtd  cup,  O  Fame  ! 
A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
And  seems  to  lift  this  earth-born  framt 

Above  mortality  : 
Away  !  to  me — a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring  !" 

That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old. 
When  peal  on  peal  of  mighty  music  rolled 
Forth  from  her  thronged  cathedral ;  while  around, 
A  multitude,  whose  billows  made  no  sound. 
Chained  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listened  at  their  temple's  gate. 
And  what  w;ts  done  withm?    Within,  the  light, 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  flowinjii 
Tinged  with  soft  awfulness  a  stately  sight — 

The  chivalry  of  France  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage  1     While  'midst  that  ring, 
And  shadowed  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  hirtliriKht's  crown.     For  this,  the  hym*» 

SwelleH  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
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^Vith  the  svkcct  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  the  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.     But  who,  alone 
And  unapproached,  beside  the  altar  stone, 
With  the  white  banner  forth  like  sunshine  streaming, 
And  the  gold  helm  through  clouds  of  fragrance  gleaming. 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  ?    The  helm  was  raised, 
And  the  tan  face  revealed,  that  upward  gazed, 
Intensely  worshipping — a  still,  clear  face, 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn  1    Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there",  in  deep  devotion  meek, 
Yet  glorified,  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness  ;  while,  enthroned  above. 
The  pictured  Virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Seemed  bending  o'er  her  votaress.     That  shght  forni  ! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle  storm  ? 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flashed  high  ? 
'Twas  so,  even  so  I — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 
Joanne,  the  lovely  dreamer  of  the  wild  1 
Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour, 
Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power. 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand. 
Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land, 
And,  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown, 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 

Ransomed  for  France  by  thee  ! 

The  rites  are  done. 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  shaken, 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tomb  awaken. 

And  come  thou  forth,  that  heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  owti  blue  skies. 

Daughter  of  victory  !    A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies. 

Gushed  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane, 
And  forth  she  came.     "Then  rose  a  nation's  sound  : 
Oh  1  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound. 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  glory  on  her  high  career  1 
Is  there  indeed  such  power  ? — far  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth  1    The  shouts  that  filled 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  stilled 
One  moment  ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart.     "Joanne  1" — Who  spoks; 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  ker  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof?     "Joanne  !" — that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth  !    She  turned — she  knev/ 
Beside  her,  marked  from  all  the  thousands  there, 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
The  stately  shepherd  ;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy, 
From  his  dark  eye  flashed  proudly  ;  and  the  boy, 
The  youngest  bom,  that  ever  loved  her  best : — 
"  Father  1  and  ye,  my  brothers  I"    On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back. 
Even  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
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Her  free  thoughts  flowed.    She  saw  the  pomp  no  more. 

The  plumes,  the  banners  :  to  her  cabin-door, 

And  to  the  Fairy's  Fountain  in  the  glade, 

Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  played. 

And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 

Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose. 

Her  spirit  turned.     The  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
^Tiere  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech  leaves  hung, 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt, 
Winning  her  back  to  nature.     She  unbound 

The  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head, 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bowed  to  sweep  the  ground. 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy  and  said — 
"  Bless  me,  my  father  !  bless  me  !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen  tree, 
Let  me  return  I" 

Oh  !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne  !     Too  much  of  fame 
Hath  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name  ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price— 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home,  vnth  all  its  loves — doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 


PAULINE. 

*•  To  die  for  what  we  love  !    Oh  !  there  is  powtf 
In  the  true  heart,  and  p  ide,  and  joy,  for  tAis: 
It  is  to  iiz'e  without  the  vanished  light 
That  strength  is  needed." 

"  Cosi  trapassa  al  trapassar  d'un  Giomo 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  fiore  e'l  verde." — Taseo. 

Along  the  starlit  Seine  went  music  swelling. 
Till  the  air  thrilled  with  its  exulting  mirth  ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 

For  cares  of  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth  ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night. 

Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were  hung.- 
And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 

On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendour  flung  ; 
But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revel's  pride 
Was  one — the  lady  from  the  Danube  side. 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright  I  though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flashed  with  youth's  all-tameless  glee, 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  dayspring  wore, 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  see  ; 

.\  charm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  fraught— 

The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  fair, 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky 
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Sat  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  hair, 

As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 
With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 
Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 

Lurked  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  ? 

Did  no  faint  whisper  warn  of  evil  nigh  ? 
Such  oft  awake  when  most  the  heart  seems  blest 

'Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity. 
Whence  come  those  tones?    Al^  !  enough  we  know 
To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show  I 

Who  spoke  of  evil  when  young  feet  were  flying 

In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall? 
Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing, 

Glad  pulses  beating  unto  music's  call  ? 
Silence  ! — the  minstrels  pause — and  hark  !  a  sound. 
A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notes  had  drowned  I 

And  lo  !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking — 

Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lamps  had  shed  I 
From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking, 

One  moment  holds  them  still  in  breathless  dread. 
The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows  :  then  bursts  a  cry — 
Fire  I  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gathering— fly  I 

And  forth  they  rush,  as  chased  by  sword  and  spear. 

To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden  bowers — 
A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  fear, 

Starding  the  birds  and  trampling  down  the  flowers 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 
Pierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 

And  where  is  she— Pauhne?  the  hurrying  throng 

Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 
Might  sweep  some  faint  o'erAearied  bird  along — 

Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past. 
And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  skies, 
Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

"  Bertha !  where  art  thou?    Speak  I  oh,  speak,  my  own  1" 
Alas  I  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while, 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone. 

Powerless  had  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile  ; 
A  young  bright  form,  decked  gloriously  for  death, 
With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame's  fierce  breath 

But  oh  !  thy  strength,  deep  love  !    There  is  no  power 

To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave, 
Though  fast  on  high  the  ftery  volumes  tower, 

And  forth  Uke  banners  from  each  lattice  wave  : 
Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined  — 
Mighty  is  anguish,  with  affection  twined  I 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  "midst  the  roar 

Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise  ? 
None  ! — Courage  there  stood  still — and  never  more 

Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes  1 
Was  one  bright  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell  ? 
And  died  Lhey  heart  to  heart  ?— Ob  1  who  can  cell? 
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Freshly  and  cloudlessly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  sad  palace,  'midst  its  pleasure  shades ; 

Its  painted  roofs  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades  : 

But  yester  eve  their  shafts  with  wreaths  were  bounUi 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivelled  scroll  around  I 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done? 

Yes  !  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place, 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone  I 

Those  had  the  mother,  on  her  gentle  breast, 

Worn  round  her  child's  fair  image,  there  at  rest. 

And  they  were  all ! — the  tender  and  the  true 
Left  this  alone  her  sacrifice  to  prove, 

Hallowing  the  spot  where  mirth  once  lightly  flew, 
To  deep  lone  chastened  thoughts  of  grief  and  lovfe. 

Oh  I  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  below, 

To  clear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe  I 


J  U  A  N  A. 

[Juana,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  Philip  the  Hand 
some  of  Austria,  who  had  treated  her  with  uniform  neglect,  had  his  bodv  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state, 
b  a  magnificent  dress  ;  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that  it  would  revive,  watched  it  for  ! 
length  of  time,  incessantly  waiting  for  the  moment  of  returning  life.] 

"  It  is  but  dust  thou  lookst  upon.     This  lovt, 
This  wild  and  passionate  idolatry, 
What  doth  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  ? 
Gather  it  back  within  thy  lonely  heart. 
So  must  it  ever  end  :  too  much  we  give 
Unto  the  things  that  perish." 

The  night  wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an  ancient  palace  room, 
And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through  the  gorgeous  gloom, 
And  o'er  a  sliadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful  gleams  and  red. 
Where  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watching  by  the  dead. 

Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious  still  to  see. 
Like  a  hunter  or  a  chief  struck  down  while  his  heart  and  step  were  free  : 
No  shroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there  majestic  lay, 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

But  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watched  by  the  cold  slumberer's  side, 
On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her  garb  no  pride  ; 
Only  her  full  impassioned  eyes,  as  o'er  that  clay  she  bent, 
A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplendence  blent. 

And  as  the  swift  thoughts  crossed  her  soul,  Uke  shadows  of  a  cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  room  of  death  the  dreamer  spoke  aloud  ; 
She  spoke  to  him  that  could  not  hear,  and  cried,  "  Thou  yet  wilt  wakC; 
And  learn  my  watchings  and  my  tears,  beloved  one  i  for  thy  sake. 

'•  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew  it  could  not  be  ; 
Fairest  and  statehest  of  the  earth  I  who  spoke  of  death  for  tfue  f 
They  would  have  wrapped  the  funeral  shroud  thy  gallant  form  around, 
But  I  forbade — and  there  thou  art,  a  monarch.  rol»^'^  and  crowned  I 
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"  With  all  thy  bright  locks  gleaming  still,  their  coronal  beneath, 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  said  that  this  was  death  ? 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillness  round  thee  long, 
But  the  hopeful  spirit  in  my  breast  is  all  undimmed  and  strong. 

"  !  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet ;  l  am  not  fair  like  thee. 
The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  a  light  of  glee  ! 
A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine — a  cold  unsmiling  cheek — 
Oh  I  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart  wherewith  I  Ay  heart  to  seek. 

'   But  when  thou  wak'st,  my  prince,  my  lord  !  and  hear'st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o'er  thee  prayed  and  wept — 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  nights  and  days  have  past — 
Surely  that  humble  patient  love  musi  win  back  love  at  last  I 

"  And  thou  wilt  smile — my  own,  my  own,  shall  be  the  sunny  smile, 
W'Tiich  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  dui  me  erewhile  I 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weary  soul  shall  pine — 
Oh  I  years  of  hope  deferred  were  paid  by  one  fond  glance  of  thine  ! 

"  Thou'lt  meet  me  with  that  radiant  look  when  thou  comest  from  the  chase  - 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o'er  thy  face  I 
Thou'lt  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  mine  aspect  may  not  bless  ; 
In  thy  kind  eyes,  this  deep,  deep  love  shall  give  me  loveliness. 

''  But  wake  !   my  heart  within  me  bums,  yet  once  more  to  rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leaped,  the  music  of  thy  voice. 
Awake  1   I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and  tone. 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes,  may  all  be  mine  alone." 

In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  poured  forth  day  by  day, 
The  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troubled  soul  found  way, 
Until  the  shadows  of  the  grave  had  swept  o'er  every  grace. 
Left  'midst  the  awfulness  of  death  on  the  princely  form  and  face. 

And  slowly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the  watcher's  breast, 
And  they  bore  away  the  royal  dead  with  requiems  to  his  rest. 
With  banners  and  with  knightly  plumes  all  waving  in  the  wind — 
But  a  woman's  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone  despair  behind. 
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"  A  fearful  gift  upon  thy  heart  is  laid, 
Woman  ! — a  power  to  suffer  and  to  love  ; 
Therefore  thou  so  canst  pity." 

Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  the  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forests  broke- 
Sing  us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come  "-  • 

So  the  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke. 
Still,  and  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 

A  youth,  a  fair-haired  youth  of  England  stood. 
Like  a  king's  son  ;  though  from  his  cheek  had  flown 

The  mantling  crimson  of  the  island  blood, 
And  his  pressed  lips  looked  marble.     Fiercely  bright 
And  high  around  him  blazed  the  fires  of  night. 
Rocking  beneath  the.  cedars  to  and  fro, 
^s  the  -mnd  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  plou 
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Lighting  the  victim's  face  :  but  who  could  tell 

Of  what  within  his  secret  heart  befell, 

Known  but  to  Heaven  that  hour?     Perchance  a  tlwug^iJ 

Of  his  far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 

That  its  full  image,  pictured  to  his  eye 

On  the  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony, 

Rose  clear  as  day  1 — and  he  might  see  the  band 

Of  his  young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand, 

Where  the  laburnums  drooped  ;  or  haply  binding 

The  jasmine  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding  ; 

Or,  as  day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth. 

Gathering,  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth, 

Wliere  sat  their  mother  ;  and  that  mother's  face 

It3  grave  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 

Where  so  it  ever  smiled  !     Perchance  the  prayer 

Learned  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair  ; 

The  blessing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 

Of  her  "  Good-night"  might  breathe  from  boyhood  gone. 

— He  started  and  looked  up  :  thick  cypress  boughb, 

Full  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  the  broad  stormy  firelight ;  savage  brows, 

With  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'erspread, 
(iirt  him  like  feverish  phantoms  ;  and  pale  stars 
Looked  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon  bais^ 
Shedding  no  hope.     He  knew,  he  felt  his  doom — 
Oh  1  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
That  happy  hall  in  England  1     Idle  fear  I 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  ?    WTio  might  dream  or  hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests  ?    To  the  stake 

They  bound  him  ;  and  that  proud  young  soldier  strove 
His  father's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake, 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  I     He,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts  ! — the  fondly  reared — the  fair, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see !     And  fettered  there 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God.     Hush  !  hark  t  a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stern  and  dread  solemnity — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring  I     Who  dares  intrud?: 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  ? 
A  girl — a  young  shght  girl — a  fawn-Hke  child 
Of  green  savannas  and  the  leafy  wild, 
Springing  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower^ 
Hap[)y  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower  ; 
Vet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed, 
For  hen  had  mourned  a  playmate-brother  dead. 

She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong  ; 
And,  by  its  p;\ssion's  deepening  fervour  swayed, 
Even  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  liead  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  Liannes  ;  then  raised  her  glittering  eye. 
And  clear-toned  voice,  that  said,  "  He  shall  not  die  I 
"He  shall  not  die  I" — the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 
To  dial  sweet  sound.     A  auddeu  wonder  fell 
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On  the  fierce  throng  ;  and  heart  and  hand  were  stilled. 

Struck  down  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed  :  their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the  maid, 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade  ! 
And,  as  her  cheek  flushed  through  its  olive  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew, 
Something  o'ermastered  them  from  that  young  mien — 
Something  of  heaven  in  silence  felt  and  seen  ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  childlike  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive's  breftili ; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death  ; 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress-tree  : 
'  Away  1"  they  cried,  "young  stranger,  thou  art  fret  i" 


COSTANZA. 

"Art  thou  then  desolate  ? 
Of  friends,  of  hopes  forsaken  i    Come  to  me  I 
I  am  thine  own.     Have  trusted  hearts  proved  false } 
Flatterers  deceived  thee  ?    Wanderer,  come  to  me  I 
Why  didst  thou  ever  leave  me  ?     Knowest  thou  all 
I  would  have  borne,  and  called  it  joy  to  bear. 
For  thy  sake  ?     Knowest  thou  that  thy  voice  hath  powor 
To  shake  me  with  a  thril!  jf  happiness 
By  one  kind  tone? — to  fill  mine  eyes  with  tears 
Of  yearning  love  ?    And  thou — oh  1  thou  didst  throw 
That  crushed  affection  back  upon  my  heart  : 
Yet  come  to  me  ! — it  died  not" 

She  knelt  in  prayer.    A  stream  of  sunset  fell 

Through  the  stained  window  of  her  lonely  cell. 

And  with  its  rich,  deep,  melancholy  glow. 

Flushing  her  cheek  and  pale  Madonna  brow, 

While  o'er  her  long  hair's  flowing  jet  it  threw 

Bright  waves  of  gold — the  autumn  forest's  hue — 

Seemed  all  a  vision's  mJ5t  of  giory,  spread 

By  painting's  touch  around  some  holy  head, 

Virgm's  or  fairest  martyr's.     In  her  eye 

Which  glanced  as  dark  clear  wat<'.r  to  the  sky, 

What  solemn  fervour  lived  !    And  yet  what  wo3, 

Lay  like  some  buried  thing,  sdll  seen  below 

The  glassy  tide  1  Oh  !  he  that  could  reveal 

What  life  had  taught  that  chastened  heart  to  feel. 

Might  speak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years, 

And  wasted  love  and  vainly  bitter  tears  ! 

But  she  had  told  her  griefs  to  Heaven  alone. 

And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known 

Than  that  she  fled  the  world's  cold  breath,  and  made 

A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade, 

Filhng  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  h>Tnn 

Rose  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim. 

And  ancient  solitude  ;  where  hidden  streams 

Went  moaning  through  the  grass,  like  sounds  in  dreams - 

Music  for  weary  hearts  !     'Midst  leaves  and  flowers 

She  dwelt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  powers, 

All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  trerui 

Tg  thtr  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed 
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Came  and  brought  hope  I  while  scarce  of  mortal  birth 
He  deemed  the  pale  fair  form  that  held  on  earth 
Communion  but  with  g^^ef. 

Ere  long,  a  cell, 

A  rock-hewn  chapel  rose,  a  cross  of  stone      " 
Gleamed  through  the  dark  trees  o'er  a  sparkUng  well ; 

And  a  sweet  voice,  of  rich  yet  mournful  tone. 
Told  the  Calabrian  wilds  that  duly  there 
Costanza  lifted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer. 
And  now  'twas  prayer's  own  hour.     That  voice  agcin 
Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain. 
That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood, 
In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood 
Like  spiry  flame.     But  as  the  bright  sun  set, 
Other  and  wilder  sounds  in  tumult  met 
The  floating  song.     Strange  sounds  I — the  trumpet's  peal, 
Made  hollow  by  the  rocks— ^the  clash  of  steel ; 
The  rallying  war-cry.     In  the  mountain  pass 
There  had  been  combat ;  blood  was  on  the  grass, 
Banners  had  strewn  the  waters  ;  chiefs  lay  dying, 
And  the  pine  branches  crashed  before  the  flying. 

And  all  was  changed  within  the  still  retreat, 

Costanza's  home  :  there  entered  hurrying  feet 

Dark  looks  of  shame  and  sorrow — mail-clad  men. 

Stem  fugitives  from  that  wild  battle-glen. 

Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch  roof,  bore 

A  wounded  warrior  in.    The  rocky  floor 

Gave  back  deep  echoes  to  his  clanging  sword, 

As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implored 

The  sweet  saint's  prayers  to  heal  him  :  then  for  flight. 

Through  the  wide  forest  and  the  mantling  night. 

Sped  breathlessly  again.     They  passed  ;  but  he, 

The  stateliest  of  a  host — alas  1  to  see 

What  mother's  eyes  have  watched  in  rosy  sleep. 

Till  joy,  for  very  fulness,  turned  to  weep, 

Thus  changed  I — a  fearful  thing  1    His  golden  cresl 

Was  shivered,  and  the  bright  scarf  on  his  breast — 

Some  costly  love-gift — rent :  but  what  of  these? 

There  were  the  clustering  raven  locks — the  breeze, 

As  it  came  in  through  hme  and  myrtle  flowers, 

Might  scarcely  lift  them  ;  steeped  in  bloody  showers, 

So  heavily  upon  the  pallid  clay 

Of  the  damp  cheek  they  hung.     The  eyes'  dark  ray, 

Where  was  it  ?    And  the  lips  I — they  gasped  apart, 

With  their  light  curve,  as  from  the  chisel's  art, 

Still  proudly  beautiful  I  but  that  white  hue — 

Was  it  not  death's — that  stillness— that  cold  dew 

On  the  scarred  forehead  ?     No  1  his  spirit  broke 

From  its  deep  trance  ere  long,  yet  but  awoke 

To  wander  in  wild  dreams  ;  and  there  he  lay. 

By  the  fierce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken. 

The  haughty  chief  of  thousands — the  forsaken 

Of  all  save  one.     She  fled  not.     Day  by  day 

Such  hours  are  woman's  birthright — she,  unknown, 

Kept  watch  beside  him,  fearless  and  alone  ; 

Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  laving 

His  brow  with  tears  that  mourned  the  sironi^  maa's  raving. 
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He  felt  them  not,  nor  marked  the  light  veiled  form 
Still  hovering  nigh  !  yet  sometimes,  when  that  stonn 

Of  frenzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 
As  a  young  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing, 
Would  soothe  him  with  sweet  eves,  gently  bringing 

Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  glow 
Ebbed  from  his  hollow  cheek. 

At  last  faint  gleams 
Of  memory  dawned  upon  the  cloud  of  dreams. 
And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head, 
And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed, 
He  murmured  forth,  "Where  am  I?    Wliat  soft  strain 
Passed  like  a  breeze  across  my  burning  brain  ? 
Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 
Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one — 
Where  is  she  now  ?  and  where  the  gauds  of  pride. 
Whose  hollow  splendoiu"  lured  me  from  her  side  ? 
All  lost  ! — and  this  is  death  ! — I  cannot  die 
Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eye  I 
Away  I  the  earth  hath  lost  her.     Was  she  bom 
To  brook  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn? 
My  first,  my  hoUest  love  ! — her  broken  heart 
Lies  low,  and  I — unpardoned  I  depart." 

But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadovyy  veil 
From  her  dark  locks  and  features  brightly  pale. 
And  stood  before  him  with  a  smile — oh  !  ne'er 
Did  aught  that  smiled  so  much  of  sadness  wear— 
And  said,  "  Cesario  !  look  on  me  ;  I  hve 
To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive. 
I  loved  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust, 
As  should  be  Heaven's  alone — and  Heaven  is  just  I 
I  bless  thee — be  at  peace  1" 

But  o'er  his  frame 
Too  fast  the  strong  tide  rushed — the  sudden  shame. 
The  joy,  the  amaze  !     He  bowed  his  head— it  fell 
On  the  wrongc^'  bosom,  which  had  loved  so  well ; 
And  love,  stiU  perfect,  gave  him  refuge  there — 
His  last  faint  breath  just  waved  her  floating  haii . 


MADELINE. 

A   DOMBSTIC   TALK. 

Who  should  it  be  ? — Where  shouldst  thou  look  for  kindnes '. 

When  we  are  sick,  where  can  we  turn  for  succour  ; 

When  we  are  wretched,  where  can  we  complain  ; 

And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  us, 

Where  r^n  we  go  to  meet  a  warmer  eye 

With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  modier  ¥' — Joanna  Bai:X£E 

••  My  child,  my  child,  thou  leavest  me  1  I  shall  hear 
The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 
With  its  first  utterance  :  I  shall  miss  the  sound 
Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around, 
And  thy  soft-breathing  hymn  at  twibght's  close. 
And  thy  '  Good-night '  at  parting  for  repose. 
Under  the  vine-leaves  I  shall  sit  alone. 
And  the  low  breeze  wili  uavc  <i  moumfui  totie 
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Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee, 

My  child  I  and  thou,  along  the  moonlit  sea, 

With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

Shalt  watch  thine  own,  thy  pleasant  land  of  Frascej 

Fading  to  air.     Yet  blessings  with  thee  go  I    / 

Love  guard  thee,  gentlest  1  and  the  exile's  woe 

From  thy  young  heart  be  far  I    And  sorrow  not 

For  me,  sweet  daughter  !  in  my  lonely  lot, 

God  shall  be  with  me.     Now,  farewell  I  farewell  1 

Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 

Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 

When  thou  wert  pillowed  there,  and  wont  to  raise 

In  sudden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 

That  still  sought  mine  :  these  moments  are  gone  by— ^ 

Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower  I     Yet  with  thee  dweU 

The  peace  of  God  I     One,  one  more  gaze  :  farewell  T 

This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child — 

A  young  meek  bride,  on  whom  fair  Fortune  smiled. 

And  wooed  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 

From  childhood's  home:  yet  there,  with  fond  delay, 

She  hngered  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 

Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellised  rose-leaves  float. 

And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck  and  wept, 

Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  slept, 

Gushed  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  vanished  day, 

As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 

But  the  farewell  was  said  ;  and  on  the  deep, 
When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunset's  golden  sleep, 
With  a  calmed  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
Poured  forth  her  own  sweet,  solemn  vesper-song, 
Breathing  of  home.     Through  stillness  heard  aJar, 
And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star. 
That  voice  was  on  the  waters  ;  till  at  last 
The  soimding  ocean  solitudes  were  passed, 
And  the  bright  land  was  reached,  the  youthful  worlil 
That  glows  along  the  West  :  the  sails  were  furled 
In  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Looked  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  untried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come.     Alas  1  we  trace 

The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  years 
With  their  dull  steps  the  brilliant  lines  efface. 

On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with  tean  1 
That  home  was  darkened  soon  :  the  summer  breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the  seas : 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish — how  forlorn  I 
To  her  that,  widowed  in  her  marriage  mom, 
Sat  in  her  voicclt-ss  dwelling,  whence  with  him, 

Her  bosom's  tirst  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim, 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side 
tiy  the  close  veil  of  misery.     Oh  I  but  ill. 

When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfranght,  the  young  high  heart 
Hears  its  first  blow  I  it  knows  not  yet  tlie  part 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suft'cr  and  be  still, 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowers 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future  houn 
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To  send  no  busy  dreara  !     She  had  not  learnwl 

Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turned 

In  weariness  from  life.     Then  came  the  unresJ, 

The  heaxt-sick  yearning  of  the  exile's  breast, 

The  haunting  soiuids  of  voices  far  away, 

And  household  steps  :  until  at  last  she  lay 

On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 

Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue-rushing  streams 

In  her  owti  sunny  land  ;  and  murmuring  oft 

Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild  yet  soft, 

To  strangers  round  that  bed,  who  knew  not  aught 

Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was  fraught. 

To  strangers?    Oh  !  could  strangers  raise  the  head 

Gently  as  hers  was  raised  ?     Did  strangers  shed 

The  kindly  tears  which  bathed  that  feverish  brow 

And  wasted  cheek  with  half-unconscious  flow? 

Something  was  there  that,  through  the  lingering  night, 

Outwatches  patiently  the  taper's  light — 

Something  that  faints  not  through  the  day's  distress, 

That  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness — 

Love,  true  and  perfect  love  !     WTience  came  that  power, 

Uprearing  through  the  storm  the  drooping  flower  ? 

Whence ? — who  can  ask?    The  wild  delirium  passed, 

And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  looked  at  last 

Into  her  mother's  face,  and  wakening  knew 

The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  dear  silvery  hue, 

The  kind  sweet  smile  of  old  i — and  had  she  come. 

Thus  in  life's  evening  from  her  distant  home, 

To  save  her  child  ?    Even  so — nor  yet  in  vain  : 

In  that  young  herxt  a  light  sprang  up  again. 

And  lovely  still,  with  so  much  love  to  give. 

Seemed  this  fair  world,  though  faded  ;  still  to  livs 

Was  not  to  pine  forsaken .     On  the  breast 

That  rocked  her  childhood,  sinking  in  soft  rest, 

"Sweet  mother  !  gentlest  mother  !  can  it  be?" 

The  lorn  one  cried,  "  and  do  I  look  on  thee? 

Take  back  thy  wanderer  from  this  fatal  shore, 

Peace  shall  be  ours  beneath  our  vines  once  more." 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA'S  TOMB. 

["  This  tomb  is  ia  the  garden  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin  It  was  not  without  surjuia^ 
that  1  came  suddenly,  among  trees,  upon  a  fair  white  Doric  temple.  I  might  and  should  have 
deemed  it  a  mere  adormnent  of  the  grounds,  but  the  cypress  and  the  willow  declare  it  a  habitation 
of  the  dead.  Upon  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  lay  a  sheet,  and  the  outline  of  the  human  form 
was  plainly  \'isible  beneath  its  folds.  The  person  with  me  reverently  turned  it  back,  and  displayed 
the  statue  of  his  queen.  It  is  a  portrait  statue  recumbent,  .?aid  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance — not 
as  in  death,  but  when  she  lived  to  bless  and  be  blessed.  Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  kind  than 
the  expression  of  her  features.  The  hands  are  folded  on  the  bosom ;  the  limbs  are  sufficiently 
crossed  to  show  the  repose  of  life.  Here  the  King  brings  her  children  annually,  to  offer  garlands 
at  her  grave.  These  hang  in  withered  moumfulness  above  this  living  image  of  their  departei 
toother." — Sherbr's  Notes  and  Rejlectiojis  during  a  Ramble  in  Germany.] 

"  In  sweet  pride  upon  that  insult  keen 
She  smiled  ;  then  drooping  mute  and  broken-hearted, 
To  the  cold  comfort  of  the  grave  departed." — Milman. 

It  stands  where  northern  willows  weep.  From  cypress  branches  thro\vn  ; 

A  temple  fair  and  lone  ;  While  silently  around  it  spread, 

Soft  shadows  o'er  its  marble  sweep  |      Thou  feelest  the  presence  of  the  dead. 
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And  v.hat  wunin  is  nchly  shrined? 

A  sculptured  woman's  form, 
Lovely,  in  perfect  rest  reclined, 

As  one  beyond  the  storm  : 
Yet  not  of  death,  but  slumber,  lies 
The  solemn  sweetness  on  those  eyes. 

The  folded  hands,  the  calm  pure  face, 

The  mantle's  quiet  flow, 
The  gentle  yet  majestic  grace 

Throned  on  the  matron  brow  ; 
These,  in  that  Tcene  of  tender  glooaa, 
With  a  still  glory  robe  the  tomb, 

There  stands  an  eagle,  at  the  feet 
Of  the  fair  image  wrought  ; 

A  kingly  emblem — nor  unmeet 
To  wake  yet  deeper  thought  : 

She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  below, 

Was  royal  in  her  birth  and  woe. 

There  are  pale  garlands  hung  above. 

Of  dying  scent  and  hue  ; 
She  was  a  mother — in  her  love 

How  sorrowfully  true  I 
Oh  !  hallowed  long  be  every  leaf. 
The  record  of  her  children's  grief  I 


5>he  saw  their  birthright's  warrior-crown 

Of  olden  glory  spoiled. 
The  standard  of  their  sires  borne  down, 

The  shield's  bright  blazon  soiled  : 
She  met  the  tempest,  meekly  brave, 
Then  turned  o'erwearied  to  the  grave. 

She  slumbered  :  but  it  came — it  came, 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour. 
With  the  glad  shout,  and  signal  flame 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower  1 
Fast  through  the  realm  a  spirit  moved— 
'Twas  hers,  the  lofty  and  the  loved. 

Then  was  her  name  a  note  that  rung 
To  rouse  bold  hearts  from  sleep ; 

Her  memory,  as  a  banner  flung 
Forth  by  the  Baltic  deep  : 

Her  grief,  a  bitter  vial  poured 

To  sanctify  the  avenger's  sword. 

And  the  crowned  eagle  spread  again 
His  pinion  to  the  sun  ; 

And  the  strong  land  shook  off  its  chain- 
So  was  the  triumph  won  1 

But  woe  for  earth,  where  sorrow's  tone 

Still  blends  with  victory's! — SAewas  gone! 


THE  MEMORIAL  PILLAR. 

[On  the  road-side,  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  stands  a  small  pillar,  with  this  inscription  :  — 
■'  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by  Ann,  Countess-Dowager  of  Pembroke,  for  a  memorial 
of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with  her  good  and  pious  mother,  Margaret,  Countess-Dowager  ol 
Cumberland,  on  tlie  2d  April  1616." — See  notes  to  the  Pleasures  0/ Memory.} 

"  Hast  thou  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales,  pursued 
Each  mountain  scene  magnificently  rude, 
Nor  with  attention's  lifted  eye  revered 
That  modest  stone,  by  pious  Pembroke  reared. 
Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 
The  silent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  1" — Rogers. 


Mother  and  child  I  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place. 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace — 
Oh  I  ye  have  shrined  a  spell  of  power 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour  I 

A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought — 

A  still,  small  under  tone. 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone  ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source, 
Though  long  untroubled — of  remorse. 

For  who  (hat  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot. 

Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  known — 
The  one  love  clianging  not  ? 


Alas  1  and  haply  learned  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  "  Earth  to  earth  I' 

But  thou,  high-hearted  daughter  1  thou. 
O'er  whose  bright  honoured  head 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow 
E'en  here  were  fondly  shed — 

Thou  from  tiie  passion  of  thy  grief, 

In  its  fiill  burst,  couldst  draw  relief. 

For,  oh  I  though  painful  be  the  excess, 
The  nught  wherewith  it  swells, 

In  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 
Of  nature's  mingling  dwells  ; 

And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  pride, 

Poisoned  the  free  and  healthful  tide. 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  ? 
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r\n(i  all — was  aJi  in  this  world  o'er 

With  ties  thus  close  and  true ? 
It  was  !  On  earth  no  other  eye 
Could  giv*<  thee  back  thine  infancy. 

No  other  voice  could  pieree  the  maze 
Where,  deep  \sithin  thy  breast, 

fhe  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days 
With  memory  lay  at  rest ; 

No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 

A  gladdening,  hke  the  breath  of  sprinp. 

Yet,  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
WHiile  on  thy  name,  'midst  wood  and  hill, 

The  qmet  sunshine  sleeps, 


And  touches,  in  each  graven  Hue, 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign  : 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead. 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there 

As  of  a  vision  fled  ? 
A  perished  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour  ? 

Not  so  ! — I  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair  I 

A  loftier  faith  v,e  need  below, 
Life's  farewell  words  to  bear. 

Mother  and  child  ! — your  tears  are  pas! 

Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last. 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS.* 

"  Ne  me  plaignez  pas — si  vous  saviez 
Combien  de  peines  ce  tombeau  m'a  ^pargnees  P* 


I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave  ; 

Spring  odours  breathed  around, 
And  music,  in  the  river  wave, 

Passed  with  a  liilling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 
In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 

And  a  glad  murmur  seemed  to  mn 
Through  the  soft  azure  sky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivy  bough 
That  fringed  the  ruins  near  ; 

Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 
Their  sweetness  couldst  not  hear. 

And  movuTiful  grew  my  heart  for  thee ! 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sea, 

The  light  of  song,  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  sliunbering  low, 

With  a  dread  ciutain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom 
Thou  wouldst  have  loved  so  well. 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  the  insect  on  the  wing, 
Id  their  bright  reckless  play, 


Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring— 
And  thou  wert  passed  away. 

But  then,  e'ea  then,  a  nobler  thought 
O'er  my  vain  sadness  came  ; 

The  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 
Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  loveUer  things,  I  said, 
Thou  must  have  looked  ere  now, 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shado\rs  of  the  tomb  are  here, 
Yet  beautiful  is  earth  !  [fear, 

What  see'st  thou,  then,  where  no  diir. 
No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  ? 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gavest  ;  but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  not  with  changeful  hours— 
Tk€re  love  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud  but  deep 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among. 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  ? 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  grouni 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  ? — 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found. 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 


•  Mrs.  Tighe,  autbor  of  "  Psyche ' 
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A  SPIRIT'S  RETURN. 

"  This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  5>eek  the  things  beyond  mortality."—  Man/red. 

Th>  ^^oice  prevails  ;  dear  Friend,  my  gentle  Friend  1 
1  his  long-shut  heart  for  thee  shall  be  unsealed, 
And  though  thy  soft  eye  mournfully  will  bend 
Over  the  troubled  stream,  yet  once  revealed 
Shall  its  freed  waters  flow  ;  then  rocks  must  close 
F©r  evermore,  above  their  dark  repose. 

Come  while  the  gorgeous  mysteries  of  the  sky 

Fused  in  the  crimson  sea  of  sunset  lie  ; 

Come  to  the  woods,  where  all  strange  wandering  souixl 

Is  mingled  into  harmony  profound  ; 

Where  the  leaves  thrill  with  spirit,  while  the  wind 

Fills  with  a  viewless  being,  unconfined. 

The  trembling  reeds  and  fountains  : — Our  own  deU, 

With  its  green  dimness  and  .^ohan  breath. 

Shall  suit  th'  unvei'ing  of  dark  records  well — 

Hear  me  in  tenderness  and  silent  faith  1 

Thou  knew'st  me  not  in  Ufe's  fresh  vernal  noon — 
I  would  thou  hadst  ! — for  then  my  heart  on  thine 
Had  poured  a  worthier  love  ;  now,  all  o'erwom 
By  its  deep  thirst  for  something  too  divine, 
It  hath  but  fitful  music  to  bestow. 
Echoes  of  harp-strings,  broken  long  ago. 

Yet  even  in  youth  companionless  I  stood. 
As  a  lone  forest-bird  'midst  ocean's  foam  ; 
For  me  the  silver  cords  of  brotherhood 
Were  early  loosed  ; — the  voices  from  my  home 
Passed  one  by  one,  and  Melody  and  Mirth 
Left  nae  a  dreamer  by  a  silent  hearth. 

But,  with  the  fulness  of  a  heart  that  burned 

For  the  deep  sympathies  of  mind,  I  turned 

From  that  unanswering  spot,  and  fondly  sought 

In  all  wild  scenes  with  thrilling  murmurs  fraught, 

In  every  still  small  voice  and  sound  of  power, 

And  flute-note  of  the  wind  through  cave  and  bower, 

A  perilous  delight  I  for  then  first  woke 

My  life's  lone  passion,  the  mysterious  quest 

Of  secret  knowledge  ;  and  each  tone  that  broke, 

From  the  wood-arches  or  the  fountain's  breast, 

Making  my  quick  soul  vibrate  as  a  lyre, 

But  ministered  to  that  strange  inborn  fire. 
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'Midst  the  bnght  silence  of  the  mountain-dells, 

In  noontide-hours  or  golden  summer-eves, 

My  thoughts  have  burst  forth  as  a  gale  that  swells 

Into  a  rushing  blast,  and  from  the  leaves 

Shakes  out  response  : — O  thou  rich  world  unseen  ! 

Thou  curtained  realm  of  spirits  I — thus  my  cry 

Hath  troubled  air  and  silence^-dost  thou  lie 

Spread  all  around,  yet  by  some  filmy  screen 

Shut  from  us  ever  ? — The  resounding  woods, 

Do  their  depths  teem  with  marvels  ?— and  the  floo;5s> 

And  the  pure  fountains,  leading  secret  veins 

Of  quenchless  melody  through  rock  and  hill, 

Have  they  bright  dwellers  ? — are  their  lone  domains 

Peopled  with  beauty,  which  may  never  still 

Our  weary  thirst  of  soul  ? — Cold,  weak  and  cold. 

Is  Earth's  vain  language,  piercing  not  one  fold 

Of  our  deep  being  ! — Oh,  for  gifts  more  high  I 

For  a  seer's  glance  to  rend  mortality  1 

For  a  channed  rod,  to  call  from  each  dark  shriuc, 

The  oracles  divine  ! 

I  woke  from  those  high  fantasies,  to  know 

My  kindred  with  the  Earth — I  woke  to  love  : — 

Oh,  gentle  Friend  I  to  love  in  doubt  and  woe, 

Shutting  the  heart  the  worshipped  name  abovCj 

Is  to  love  deeply — and  my  spirit's  dower 

Was  a  sad  gift,  a  melancholy  dower 

Of  so  adoring  ; — with  a  buried  care. 

And  with  the  o'erflowing  of  a  voiceless  prayei, 

And  with  a  deepening  dream,  that  day  by  day, 

In  the  still  shadow  of  its  lonely  sway. 

Folded  me  closer  ; — till  the  world  held  nought 

Save  the  one  Being  to  my  centred  thought. 

There  was  no  music  but  his  voice  to  hear. 

No  joy  but  such  as  with  his  step  drew  near  ; 

Light  was  but  where  he  looked — life  where  he  moved— 

Silently,  fervently,  thtis,  thus  I  loved. 

Oh  !  but  such  love  is  fearful ! — and  I  knew 

Its  gathering  doom.     The  soul's  prophetic  sight 

Even  then  unfolded  in  my  breast,  and  threw 

O'er  all  things  round  a  full,  strong,  vivid  light, 

Too  sorrowfully  clear  ; — an  under-tone 

Was  given  to  Nature's  harp,  for  me  alone 

Whispering  of  grief. — Of  grief  ? — be  strong,  awakt  1 

Hath  not  thy  love  been  victory,  O  my  soul? 

Hath  not  its  conflict  won  a  voice  to  shake 

Death's  fastnesses  ? — a  magic  to  control 

Worlds  far  removed  ? — from  o'er  the  grave  to  thee 

Love  hath  made  answer  ;  and  thy  tale  should  be 

Sung  hke  a  lay  of  triumph  1 — Now  return. 

And  take  thy  treasure  from  its  bosomed  urn, 

And  lift  it  once  to  light ! 

In  fear,  in  pain, 
I  said  I  loved — but  yet  a  heavenly  strain 
Of  sweetness  floated  down  the  tearful  stream, 
A  joy  flashed  through  the  trouble  of  my  drea?p.  \ 
I  knew  myself  beloved  ! — we  breathed  no  vow. 
Mo  mingling  visions  might  our  fate  allow, 

B  B 
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'  As  unto  happy  hearts  ;  but  still  and  deqj, 

Like  a  rich  jewel  gleaming  in  a  grave, 
Like  golden  sand  in  some  dark  river's  wa'/e, 
So  did  my  soiil  that  costly  knowledge  keep 
So  jealously  ! — a  thing  o'er  which  to  shed,     ' 
When  stars  alone  beheld  the  drooping  head, 
Lone  tears  !  yet  ofttimes  burdened  with  the  excess 
Of  our  strange  nature's  quivering  happiness. 

But,  oh  I  sweet  Friend  !  we  dream  not  of  love's  might 
Till  Death  has  robed  with  soft  and  solemn  light 
The  image  we  enshrined. — Before  that  hour, 
We  have  but  glimpses  of  the  o'ermastering  power 
Within  us  laid  ! — tfun  doth  the  spirit-flame 
With  sword-like  lightning  rend  its  mortal  framo  \ 
The  wings  of  that  which  pants  to  follow  fast 
Shake  their  clay-bars,  as  with  a  prisoned  blast, — 
The  sea  is  in  our  souls  ! 

He  died,  Me  died, 
On  whom  my  lone  devotedness  was  casi  I 
I  might  not  keep  one  vigil  by  his  side, 
/,  whose  wrung  heart  watched  with  him  to  the  last  I 
I  might  not  once  his  fainting  head  sustain. 
Nor  bathe  his  parched  lips  in  the  hour  of  pain, 
Nor  say  to  him,  "  Farewell !" — He  passed  away — 
Oh  I  had  my  love  been  there,  its  conquering  sway 
Had  won  him  back  from  death  ! — but  thus  removed. 
Borne  o'er  the  abyss  no  sounding-line  hath  proved, 
Joined  with  the  unknown,  the  viewless, — he  became 
Unto  my  thoughts  another,  yet  the  same — 
Changed  —hallowed — glorified  ! — and  his  low  grave 
Seemed  a  bright  mournful  altar — mine,  all  mine  : — 
Brother  and  Friend  soon  left  me  that  sole  shrine. 
The  birthright  of  the  Faithful ! — their  world's  wave 
Soon  swept  them  from  its  brink. — Oh  I  deem  thou  not 
That  on  the  sad  and  consecrated  spot 
My  soul  grew  weak  I — I  tell  thee  that  a  power 
There  kindled  heart  and  lip  ; — a  fiery  shower 
My  words  were  made  ; — a  might  was  given  to  prayer. 
And  a  strong  grasp  to  passionate  dc  pair, 
And  a  dread  triumph  ! — Knowest  Ibou  what  I  sought? 
For  what  high  boon  my  struggling  spirit  wrought? — 
Communion  with  the  dead  I — I  sent  a  cry, 
Through  the  veiled  empires  of  eternity, 
A  voice  to  cleave  them  I     By  the  mournful  truth, 
By  the  lost  promise  of  my  blighted  youth, 
By  the  strong  chain  a  mighty  love  can  bind 
On  the  beloved,  the  spell  of  mind  o'er  mind  ; 
By  words,  which  in  themselves  are  magic  high, 
Armed,  and  inspired,  and  winged  with  agony  ; 
By  tears,  whirh  comfort  not,  but  bum,  and  seem 
To  bear  the  heart's  blood  in  their  passion-stream  ; 
I  summoned,  I  adjured  I — with  quickened  sense, 
With  the  keen  vigil  of  a  life  intense, 
I  watched,  an  answer  from  the  winds  to  wnng, 
I  listened,  if  perchancr  the  stream  might  bring 
Token  from  worlds  afar  :  I  taught  one  sound 
Unto  A  thousand  echoes  ;  one  profou;id 
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Imploring  accent  to  the  tomb,  the  sky ; 

One  prayer  to-night,—"  Awake,  appear,  reply  l" 

Hast  thou  been  told  that  from  the  viewless  boumCj 
The  dark  way  never  hath  allowed  return  ? 
That  all,  which  tears  can  move,  with  life  is  fled. 
That  earthly  love  is  powerless  on  the  dead  ? 
Beheve  it  not  ! — there  is  a  large  lone  star, 
Now  burning  o'er  yon  western  hill  afar. 
And  under  its  clear  light  there  lies  a  spot. 
Which  well  might  utter  forth— Believe  it  no«  J 

I  sat  beneath  that  planet,— I  had  wept 
My  woe  to  stillness  ;  every  night-wind  slept  ; 
A  hush  was  on  the  hills  ;  the  very  streams 
Went  by  like  clouds,  or  noiseless  founts  in  dream:^. 
And  the  dark  tree  o'ershadowing  me  that  hour, 
Stood  motionless,  even  as  the  grey  church-tower 
Whereon  1  gazed  unconsciously  : — there  came 
A  low  sound,  like  the  tremor  of  a  flame, 
Or  like  the  light  quick  shiver  of  a  wing, 
Flitting  through  twilight  woods,  across  the  air  ; 
And  I  looked  up  ! — Oh  !  for  strong  words  to  bring 
Conviction  o'er  thy  thought ! — Before  me  there. 
He,  the  Departed,  stood  !— Ay,  face  to  face- 
So  near,  and  yet  how  far !— his  form,  his  mien. 
Gave  to  remembrance  back  each  iburning  trace 
Within  :— Yet  something  awfully  serene, 

Pure, — sculpture-hke, — on  the  pale  brow,  that  wofie 
Of  the  once  beating  heart  no  token  more  ; 
And  stillness  on  the  lip — and  o'er  the  hair 

A  gleam,  that  trembled  through  the  breathless  air  ; 
And  an  unfathomed  calm,  that  seemed  to  lie 

In  the  grave  sweetness  of  the  illumined  eye  ; 

Told  of  the  gulfs  between  our  being  set, 

And,  as  that  unsheathed  spirit-glance  I  met, 

Made  my  soul  faint : — mih  fear?— Oh.  1  not  with  fear  ! 

With  the  sick  feeling  that  in  his  far  sphere 

Mj/  love  could  be  as  nothing  ! — But  he  spoke — 

How  shall  I  tell  thee  of  the  startling  thrill 

In  that  low  voice,  whose  breezy  tones  could  fill 

My  bosom's  infinite  ? — O  Friend,  I  woke 

T?ien  first  to  heavenly  Ufe !— Soft,  solemn,  clear, 

Breathed  the  mysterious  accents  on  mine  ear, 

Yet  strangely  seemed  as  if  the  while  they  rose 

From  depths  of  distance,  o'er  the  wide  repose 

Of  slumbering  waters  wafted,  or  the  dells 

Of  mountains,  hollow  with  sweet  echo-cells  ; 

But,  as  they  murmured  on,  the  mortal  chill 

Passed  from  me,  like  a  mist  before  the  morn, 

And,  to  that  glorious  intercourse  upborne, 

By  slow  degrees,  a  calm,  divinely  still. 

Possessed  my  frame  : — I  sought  that  lighted  eye,— 

From  its  intense  and  searching  purity 

I  drank  in  soul/— I  questioned  of  the  dead— 

Of  the  hushed,  stairy  shores  their  footsteps  tread— 

And  I  was  answered  : — if  remembrance  there. 

With  dreamy  whispers  fill  the  immortal  air: 
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If  Thought,  here  piled  from  many  a  jewel-heap, 

Be  treasure  in  that  pensive  land  to  keep  ; 

If  Love,  o'ersweeping  change,  and  blight,  and  blast, 

Find  fh^re  the  music  of  his  home  at  last  ; 

I  asked,  and  I  was  ans^vered  : — Full  and  high 

Was  that  communion  with  eternity, 

Too  rich  for  aught  so  fleeting  ! — Like  a  kneli 

Swept  o'er  my  sense  its  closing  words, — "  Farewell, 

On  earth  we  meet  no  more  !" — and  all  was  gone— 

The  pale  bright  settled  brow — the  thrilling  tone — 

The  stiU  and  shining  eye  ! — and  never  more 

May  twilight  gloom  or  midnight  hush  restore 

That  radiant  guest  ! — One  full-fraught  hour  of  hi  ^veD; 

To  earthly  passion's  vn\d  implorings  given, 

Was  made  my  own — the  ethereal  fire  hath  shivered 

The  fragile  censer  in  whose  mould  it  quivered, 

Brightly,  consumingly  ! — WTiat  now  is  left  ? — 

A  faded  world,  of  glory's  hues  bereft, 

A  void,  a  chain  1 — I  dwell,  'midst  throngs,  apart. 

In  the  cold  silence  of  the  stranger's  heart  ; 

A  fixed,  immonal  shadow  stands  between 

My  spirit  and  life's  fast-receding  scene  ; 

A  gift  hath  severed  me  from  human  ties, 

A  power  is  gone  from  all  earth's  melodies, 

Wiiich  never  may  return  ; — their  chords  are  broken— 

The  music  of  another  land  hath  spoken, — 

No  after-sound  is  sweet  I — this  weary  thirst  I — 

And  I  have  heard  celestial  foimtains  burst ! — 

What  Aire  shall  quench  it  ? 

Dost  thou  not  rejoice, 
N^T^.en  the  spring  sends  forth  an  awakening  voice 
Through  the  yoimg  woods? — Thou  dost ! — And  in  that  birtb 
Of  early  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  songs  of  mirth. 
Thousands,  like  thee,  find  gladness  1 — Couldst  thou  kr.ow 
How  every  breeze  then  summons  rm  to  go  \ 
How  all  the  light  of  love  and  beauty  shed 
By  those  rich  hours,  but  woos  me  to  the  Dead  t 
The  only  beautiful  that  change  no  more, 
The  only  loved  I — the  dwellers  on  the  shore 
Of  spring  fulfilled  ! — The  Dead  ! — whom  call  we  sc  i 
They  that  breathe  purer  air,  that  feel,  that  know 
Things  wrapt  from  us  I — Away  ! — within  me  pent, 
That  which  is  b^irred  from  its  own  element 
Still  droops  or  stniggles  ! — But  the  day  Tvi/i  come  — 
Over  the  deep  the  free  bird  finds  its  home. 
And  the  stream  lingers  'midst  the  rocks,  yet  greets 
The  sea  at  last  ;  and  the  winged  flower-seed  meets 
A  soil  to  rest  in  ; — shall  not  /,  too,  tje, 
My  spirit-love  !  upborne  to  dwell  with  thee  ? 
Yes  1  by  the  power  whose  conquering  anguish  stinrJ 
The  tomb,  whose  cry  beyond  the  stars  was  heard, 
Whose  agony  of  triumph  won  thee  back 
Through  the  dim  pass  no  mortal  step  may  track, 
Yet  shall  we  meet  I — that  glimjjse  of  joy  divine, 
Proved  thee  for  ever  and  for  ever  mine  I 
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THE  LADY  OF  PROVENCE.* 

*'  Courage  was  cast  about  her  like  a  dress 
Of  solemn  comeliness, 
A  gathered  mind  and  an  untroubled  face 
Did  give  her  dangers  grace." — DoNNU. 

The  war-note  of  the  Saracen 

Was  on  the  winds  of  France  ; 
It  had  stilled  the  harp  of  the  Troubadour, 

And  the  clash  of  the  tourney's  lance. 

The  sounds  of  the  sea,  and  the  sounds  of  the  nigi.t. 
And  the  hollow  echoes  of  charge  and  flight, 
Were  around  Clotilde,  as  she  knelt  to  pray 
In  a  chapel  where  the  mighty  lay 

On  the  old  Proven9al  shore  ; 
Many  a  Chatillon  beneath. 
Unstirred  by  the  ringing  trumpet's  breath, 

His  shroud  of  armour  wore. 
And  the  glimpses  of  moonlight  that  went  and  came 
Through  the  clouds,  Uke  bursts  of  a  dying  flame, 
Gave  quivering  life  to  the  slumber  pale 
Of  stem  forms  couched  in  their  marble  mail, 
At  rest  on  the  tombs  of  the  knightly  race, 
The  silent  throngs  of  that  burial-place. 

They  were  imaged  there  with  helm  and  spear, 
As  leaders  in  many  a  bold  career. 
And  haughty  their  stillness  looked  and  high, 
Like  a  sleep  whose  dreams  were  of  victory  : 
But  meekly  the  voice  of  the  lady  rose 
Through  the  trophies  of  their  proud  repose  ; 
Meekly,  yet  fervently,  calling  down  aid, 
Under  their  banners  of  battle  she  prayed  ; 
With  her  pale  fair  brow,  and  her  eyes  of  love. 
Upraised  to  the  Virgin's  portrayed  above. 
And  her  hair  flung  back,  till  it  swept  the  grave 
Of  a  Chatillon  vdth  its  gleamy  wave. 
And  her  fragile  frame,  at  every  blast. 
That  full  of  the  savage  war-horn  passed, 
Trembhng,  as  trembles  a  bird's  quick  heart, 
When  it  vainly  strives  from  its  cage  to  part, — 

So  knelt  she  in  her  woe  ; 
A  weeper  alone  with  the  tearless  dead — 
Oh  I  they  reck  not  o\  tears  o'er  their  quiet  shod, 

Or  the  dust  had  stirred  below  I 

Hark  I  a  swift  step  I  she  hath  caught  its  tone. 

Through  the  dash  of  the  sea,  through  the  wild  wind's  moai'. ; — 

Is  her  lord  returned  with  his  conquering  bands  ? 

No  1  a  breathless  vassal  before  her  stands  I — 

"  Hast  thou  been  on  the  field? — Art  thou  come  from  the  host  ?' 

"  From  the  slaughter.  Lady  1 — All,  all  is  lost  I 

Our  banners  are  taken,  our  knights  laid  low, 

Our  spearmen  chased  by  the  Paynim  foe. 

*  Founded  oa  an  incident  in  the  early  French  history. 
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And  thy  Lord, "  his  voice  took  a  sadder  sound — 
"Thy  Lord — he  is  not  on  the  bloody  ground  ! 
There  are  those  who  tell  that  the  leader's  plume 
N^\s  seen  on  the  flight  through  the  gathering  gloom.  *"- 

A  change  o'er  her  mien  and  her  spirit  passed  I 

She  ruled  the  heart  which  had  beat  so  fast, 

She  dashed  the  tears  from  her  kindling  eye, 

With  a  glance,  as  of  sudden  royalty  : 

The  proud  blood  sprang  in  a  fiery  flow. 

Quick  o'er  bosom,  and  cheek,  and  brow. 

And  her  young  voice  rose  till  the  peasant  shook 

At  the  thrilling  tone  and  the  falcon-look  : — 

' '  Dost  thou  stand  by  the  tombs  of  the  glorious  d.v.ul. 

And  fear  not  to  say  that  their  son  hath  fled  ? — 

Away  !  he  is  lying  by  lance  and  shield, — 

Point  me  the  path  to  his  battle-field  I " 

The  shadows  of  the  forest 

Are  about  the  lady  now  ; 
She  is  hurrying  through  the  midnight  oii, 

Beneath  the  dark  pine  bough. 

There's  a  murmur  of  omens  in  every  leaf. 

There's  a  wail  in  the  stream  like  the  dirge  of  a  chief; 

The  branches  that  rock  to  the  tempest-strife. 

Are  groaning  like  things  of  troubled  life  ; 

The  wind  from  the  battle  seems  rushing  by 

With  a  funeral  march  through  the  gloomy  sky  ; 

The  pathway  is  rugged,  and  wild,  and  long, 

But  her  frame  in  the  daring  of  love  is  strong, 

And  her  soul  as  on  swelling  seas  upborne. 

And  girded  all  fearful  things  to  scorn. 

And  fearful  things  were  around  her  spread. 
When  she  reached  the  field  of  the  warrior-dead  ; 
There  lay  the  noble,  the  valiant,  low — 
Ay  !  but  one  word  speaks  of  deeper  woe  ; 
There  lay  the  loved — on  each  fallen  head 
Mothers  vain  blessings  and  tears  had  shed  ; 
Sisters  were  watching  in  many  a  home 
For  the  fettered  footstep,  no  more  to  come  ; 
Names  in  the  prayer  of  that  night  were  spoken. 
Whose  claim  unto  kindred  prayer  was  broken  ; 
And  the  fire  was  heaped,  and  the  bright  wine  pour^V 
For  those  now  needing  nor  hearth  nor  boarc'  • 
Only  a  requiem,  a  shroud,  a  knell. 
And  oh  1  ye  beloved  of  women,  farewell  I 

Silently,  with  lips  compressed, 
Pale  hands  clasped  above  her  '"**«a3. 
Stately  brow  of  anguish  high, 
Deathlike  cheek,  but  dauntless  eyx 
Silently,  o'er  that  red  phiin, 
Moved  the  lady  'midst  the  slain. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  a  charging  cry, 

Or  the  ringing  tramp  of  a  steed,  came  nigh  ; 
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Sometimes  a  blast  of  the  Paynim  horn, 
Sudden  and  shrill  from  the  mountains  borne  ; 
And  her  maidens  trembled  ; — but  on  /ler  ear 
No  meaning  fell  with  those  sounds  of  fear  ; 
They  had  less  of  mastery  to  shake  her  now, 
Fhan  the  quivering,  erewhile,  of  an  aspen  bougli, 
ihe  searched  into  many  an  unclosed  eye, 
That  looked,  without  soul,  to  the  starry  sky ; 
She  bowed  down  o'er  many  a  shattered  breast, 
She  lifted  up  helmet  and  cloven  crest — 

Not  there,  not  there  he  lay  I 
•  •  Lead  where  the  most  hath  been  dared  and  done, 
T^'here  the  heart  of  the  battle  hath  bled,— lead  on  l' 

And  the  vassal  took  the  way. 

He  turned  to  a  dark  and  lonely  tree 

That  waved  o'er  a  fountain  red  ; 
Oh  1  swiftest  i/iere  had  the  currents  iret 

From  noble  veins  been  shed. 

Thick-iSt  there  the  spear-heads  gleamed, 
And  the  scattered  plumage  streamed. 
And  the  broken  shields  were  tossed. 
And  the  shivered  lances  crossed. 
And  the  mail-clad  sleepers  round 
Made  the  harvest  of  that  ground. 

fie  was  there  !  the  leader  amidst  his  band, 

Where  the  faithful  had  made  their  last  vain  s-andj 

He  was  there  I  but  affection's  glance  alone 

The  darkly-changed  in  that  hour  had  known  ; 

With  the  falchion  yet  in  his  cold  hand  grasped, 

And  a  banner  of  France  to  his  bosom  clasped, 

And  the  form  that  of  conflict  bore  fearful  trace, 

And  the  face — oh  !  speak  not  of  that  dead  lace  I 

As  it  lay  to  answer  love's  look  no  more, 

Yet  never  so  proudly  loved  before  ! 

She  quelled  in  her  soul  the  deep  floods  of  woe, 

The  time  was  not  yet  for  their  waves  to  flow  ; 

She  felt  the  full  presence,  the  might  of  Death, 

Yet  there  came  no  sob  with  her  struggling  breaib. 

And  a  proud  smile  shone  o'er  her  pale  despair, 

As  she  turned  to  his  followers — "  Your  Lord  is  there  I 

Look  on  him  !  know  him  by  scarf  and  crest ! — 

i?ear  him  away  with  his  sires  to  rest  I" 

Another  day — another  night — 

And  the  sailor  on  the  deep 
Hears  the  low  chant  of  a  funeral  rite 

From  the  lordly  chapel  sweep  : 

It  comes  with  a  broken  and  muffled  tone. 

As  if  that  rite  were  in  terror  done  ; 

Yet  the  song  'midst  the  seas  hath  a  thrilling  po  ver, 

And  he  knows  'tis  a  chieftain's  burial-hour. 

Hurriedly,  in  fear  and  woe. 
Through  the  aisle  the  motimers  go  ; 
With  a  hushed  and  stealthy  tread, 
Bearing  on  the  noble  dead. 
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Sheathed  in  armour  of  the  field — 

Only  his  wan  face  revealed. 

Whence  the  still  and  solemn  gleam 

Doth  a  strange  sad  contrast  seem 

To  the  anxious  eyes  of  that  pale  band,  ' 

With  torches  wavering  in  every  hand, 

For  they  dread  each  moment  the  shout  of  was, 

And  the  burst  of  the  Moslem  scimitar. 

There  is  no  plumed  head  o'er  the  bier  to  bend, 
No  brother  of  battle,  no  princely  friend  ; 
No  sound  comes  back  like  the  soimds  of  yore, 
Unto  sweeping  swords  from  the  marble  floor  ; 
By  the  red  fountain  the  valiant  he, 
The  flower  of  Proven9al  chivalry  ; 
But  one  free  step,  and  one  lofty  heart. 
Bear  through  that  scene,  to  the  last,  their  past. 

She  hath  led  the  death-train  of  the  brave 
To  the  verge  of  his  own  ancestral  g^ve  ; 
She  hath  held  o'er  her  spirit  long  rigid  sway, 
But  the  struggUng  passion  must  now  have  way. 
In  the  cheek,  half  seen  through  her  mourning  veil. 
By  turns  does  the  swift  blood  flush  and  fail  ; 
The  pride  on  the  lip  is  lingering  still, 
But  it  shakes  as  a  flame  to  the  blast  might  thrill ; 
Anguish  and  Triumph  are  met  at  strife, 
Rending  the  chords  of  her  frail  young  life, 
And  she  sinks  at  last  on  her  warrior's  bier. 
Lifting  her  voice,  as  if  Death  might  hear. — 

"  I  have  won  thy  fame  from  the  breath  of  wroug; 
My  soul  hath  risen  for  thy  glory  strong  I 
Now  call  me  hence,  by  thy  side  to  be, 
The  world  thou  leav'st  has  no  place  for  me. 
The  light  goes  with  thee,  the  joy,  the  worth- 
Faithful  and  tender  !     Oh  !  call  me  forth  1 
Give  me  my  home  on  thy  noble  heart, — 
Well  have  we  loved,  let  us  both  depart  I" 
And  pale  on  the  breast  of  the  Dead  she  lay, 
The  living  cheek  to  the  cheek  of  clay; 
The  living  cheek  ! — Oh  I  it  was  not  vain, 
That  strife  of  the  spirit  to  rend  its  chain  ; 
She  is  there  at  rest  in  her  place  of  pride, 
In  death  how  queen-like — a  glorious  bride  \ 

Joy  for  the  freed  One  ! — she  might  not  stay 

When  the  crown  had  fallen  from  htr  life  away; 

She  might  not  linger — a  weary  thing, 

A  dove,  with  no  home  for  its  broken  wing, 

Thrown  on  the  harshness  of  alien  skies, 

riiat  know  not  its  own  land's  melodies. 

From  the  long  heart-withering  early  gone  ; 

She  hath  lived — she  hath  loved — her  task  is  done. 
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THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTkO. 


["  Tableau,  ou  I'Amour  fait  alliance  avec  la  Tombe 
Ae  !"— Madamk  de  Stael.] 


union  redoubtable  d:  la  mort  et  de  b 


There  was  music  on  the  midnight ; — 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled, 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between, 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky, 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triimiph  high, 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hiurying  through  the  midnight — 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shado\vy  street : 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  neared  the  minster-gate, 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  piu^jle  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave  ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom  ; 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold, 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion, 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

'Midst  the  glare  of  Ught  alone. 
Her  jewelled  robes  fell  strangely  still — 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below. 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircUng  band 
Stepped  Prince  and  Chief,  'midst  the  hush 
profound, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame. 
As  one  by  one.  to  touch  that  hand. 

Noble  and  leader  came? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair? 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair, 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 


Death  1  Death  1  canst  (kou  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  life? 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ? — 
It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight. 

The  crown  upon  that  head, 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  roimd  the  Dead  ! 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalr)', 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 

Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned, 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  : 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's 
embrace, 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  aJl  of  that  shadowy  place. 

It  was  not  for  kim  to  bear. 

Alas  !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth,  [gifts, 

And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  rites  are  closed, — bear  back  the  Dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  ! 
Lay  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep  ! 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go  ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay  ! 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train, — 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe, 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
'Tis  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart  : 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love? 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. 
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ITALIAxN  GIRLS  HYMN  TO  THE  VIRGIN. 

"  O  sanctissima,  O  purissima  I 
Dulcis  Virgo  Maria, 
Mater  amata,  intemerata, 
Ora,  ora  pro  nobis." — Sicilian  Manmr'i  !I^:m\ 

In  the  deep  hour  of  dreams, 
Through  the  dark  woods,  and  past  the  moaning  sea, 

And  by  the  starhght  gleams. 
Mother  of  Sorrows  !  lo,  I  come  to  thee. 

Unto  thy  shrine  I  bear 
*^ight-blowing  flowers,  Hke  my  own  heart,  to  lie 

AH,  all  unfolded  there, 
Beneath  the  meekness  of  thy  pitying  eye. 

For  thou,  that  once  didst  move, 
In  thy  still  beauty,  through  an  early  home, 

Thou  knowest  the  grief,  the  love, 
The  fear  of  woman's  soul ; — to  thee  I  come  1 

Many,  and  sad,  and  deep. 
Were  the  thoughts  folded  in  thy  silent  breast  ; 

Thou,  too,  couldst  watch  and  weep — 
Hear,  gentlest  mother  !  hear  a  heart  opprest  I 

There  is  a  wandering  bark 
Bearing  one  from  me  o'er  the  restless  waves  ; 

Oh  !  let  thy  soft  eye  mark 
His  course  ; — be  with  him.  Holiest,  guide  and  sa»r  \ 

My  soul  is  on  that  way  ; 
My  thoughts  are  travellers  oer  the  waters  dim  ; 

Through  the  long  weary  day, 
1  walk,  o'ershadowed  by  vain  dreams  of  him^ 

Aid  him, — and  me,  too,  aid  I 
Oh  I  'tis  not  well,  this  earthly  love's  excess  I 

On  thy  weak  child  is  laid 
The  burden  of  too  deep  a  tenderness. 

Too  much  o'er  him  is  poured 
My  being's  hope — scarce  leaving  Heaven  a  pari  : 

Too  fearfully  adored. 
Oh  I  make  not  him  the  chastener  of  my  heart ! 

I  tremble  with  a  sense 
Of  grief  to  be  ; — I  hear  a  warning  low — 

Sweet  mother  1  call  me  hence  I 
This  wild  idolatry  must  end  in  woe. 

The  troubled  joy  of  Hfe, 
Love's  lightning  happiness,  my  soul  hath  known  , 

And,  worn  with  feverish  strife, 
Would  fold  its  wings  ; — take  back,  take  back  thine  own  ! 

Hark  I  how  the  wind  swept  by  1 
The  tempest's  voice  comes  rolling  o'er  the  wave — 

Hoi>e  of  the  sailor's  eye. 
And  maiden's  heart  blest  mother,  guide  and  saval 
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TO    A    DEPARTED    SPIRIT. 

From  the  bright  stars,  or  from  the  viewless  air, 
Or  from  some  world  unreached  by  human  thought. 
Spirit,  sweet  spirit  I  if  thy  home  be  there, 
Aiid  if  thy  visions  with  the  past  be  fraught. 

Answer  me,  answer  ms  I 

Have  we  not  commimed  here  of  life  and  death  ? 
Have  we  not  said  that  love,  such  love  as  ours, 
Was  not  to  perish  as  a  rose's  breath, 
To  melt  away,  like  song  from  festal  bowers  ? 

Answer,  oh  !  answer  me  I 

Thine  eye's  last  light  was  mine — the  soul  that  shons 
Intensely,  mournfully,  through  gathering  haze — 
Didst  thou  bear  with  thee  to  the  shore  unknown, 
Nought  of  what  hved  in  that  long,  earnest  gaze  ? 

Hear,  hear,  and  answer  me  ! 

Thy  voice — its  low,  soft,  fervent,  farewell  tone 
Thrilled  through  the  tempest  of  the  parting  strife. 
Like  a  faint  breeze  : — oh  I  from  that  music  flo%vTi, 
Send  back  om  sound,  if  love's  be  quenchless  life, 

But  once,  oh  I  answer  mo  ! 

In  the  still  noontide,  in  the  simset's  hush. 
In  the  dead  hour  of  night,  when  thought  grows  deep, 
When  the  heart's  phantoms  from  the  darkness  rush, 
Fearfully  beautiful,  to  strive  with  sleep — 

Spirit  I  then  answer  me  ! 

Ey  the  remembrance  of  our  blended  prayer  ; 
By  all  our  tears,  whose  mingling  made  them  sweet ; 
By  our  last  hope,  the  victor  o'er  despair  ; — 
Speak  I  if  our  souls  in  deathless  yearnings  meet ; 
Answer  me,  answer  me  ! 

The  grave  is  silent : — and  the  far-off  sky. 
And  the  deep  midnight — silent  all,  and  lone  ! 
Oh  !  if  thy  bmied  love  make  no  reply. 
What  voice  has  Earth  ? — Hear,  pity,  speak,  mine  ov;s  ! 
Answer  me,  answer  me  ! 


THE  CHAMOIS  HUNTER'S  LOVR. 

"  For  all  his  wildness  and  proud  fantasies, 
I  love  him  1" — Croly. 

Thy  heart  is  in  the  upper  world,  where  fleet  the  Chamois  bounds, 
Thy  heart  is  where  the  mountain-fir  shakes  to  the  torrent-sounds  ; 
And  where  the  snow-peaks  gleam  like  stars,  through  the  stillness  of  ih?  a;; 
And  where  the  Lauwine's*  peal  is  heard — Hunter  I  thy  heart  is  there  I 


*  The  avaiar.e*>» 
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I  know  thou  lov'st  me  well,  dear  friend  1  but  better,  better  far, 
Thou  lov'st  that  high  and  haughty  life,  with  rocks  and  storms  at  w.-ir  , 
In  the  green  sunny  vales  with  me,  thy  spirit  would  but  pine — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love  !  and  yet  I  will  be  thine  ! 

And  I  will  not  seek  to  woo  thee  down  from  those  thy  native  heights> 
With  the  sweet  song,  our  land's  own  song,  of  pastoral  delights ; 
For  thou  must  live  as  eagles  live,  thy  path  is  not  as  mine — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love  1  and  yet  I  will  be  thine. 

And  I  will  leave  my  blessed  home,  my  father's  joyous  hearth, 
With  all  the  voices  meeting  there  in  tenderness  and  mAth, 
With  all  the  kind  and  laughing  eyes,  that  in  its  firelight  shine. 
To  sit  forsaken  in  thy  hut, — yet  know  that  thou  art  mine  I 

It  is  my  youth,  it  is  my  bloom,  it  is  my  glad  free  heart, 
That  I  cast  away  for  thee — for  thee — all  reckless  as  thou  art ! 
With  trembUngs  and  with  vigils  lone,  I  bind  myself  to  dwell 
Yet,  yet  I  would  not  change  that  lot, — oh  no  1  I  love  too  well  1 

A  mournful  thing  is  love  which  grows  to  one  so  wild  as  thou. 
With  that  bright  restlessness  of  eye,  that  tameless  fire  of  brow  I 
Mournful  I — but  dearer  far  I  call  its  mingled  fear  and  pride, 
And  the  trouble  of  its  happiness,  than  aught  on  earth  beside. 

To  listen  for  thy  step  in  vain,  to  start  at  every  breath. 
To  watch  through  long,  long  nights  of  storm,  to  sleep  and  dream  of  death, 
To  wake  in  doubt  and  loneliness — this  doom  I  know  is  mine, — 
And  yet  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love  !  and  yet  I  will  be  thine  I 

That  I  may  greet  thee  from  thine  Alps,  when  thence  thou  com'st  at  last. 
That  I  may  hear  thy  thrilling  voice  tell  o'er  each  danger  past, 
That  I  may  kneel  and  pray  for  thee,  and  win  thee  aid  divine, — 
For  this  I  will  be  thine,  my  Love  I  for  this  I  will  be  thine  I 


THE   INDIAN   WITH    HIS   DEAD  CHILD.* 


In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  my  dead  ; 
In  the  darkness  of  the  forest-boughs, 

A  lonely  path  I  tread. 

But  my  heart  is  high  and  fearless, 
As  by  mighty  wings  upborne  ; 

The  mountain  eagle  hath  not  plumes 
So  strong  as  Love  and  Scorn. 

I  have  raised  thee  from  the  grave-sod^ 
By  tlie  white  man's  path  defiled  ; 

On  to  th'  ancestral  wilderness, 
I  bear  thy  dust,  my  child  I 


I  have  asked  the  ancient  deserts 

To  give  my  dead  a  place, 
Where  the  stately  footsteps  of  the  free 

Alone  should  leave  a  trace. 

And  the  tossing  pines  made  answer — 
"  Go,  bring  us  back  thine  own  I" 

And  the  streams  from  all  the  hunters'  hilK 
Rushed  with  an  echoing  tone. 

Thou  shalt  rest  by  sounding  waters 

That  yet  untamed  may  roll ; 
The  voices  of  that  chainless  host 

With  joy  shall  fill  thy  soul. 


•  An  Indian,  who  had  esUblLshed  himself  in  a  township  of  Maine,  feeling  indipnantly  the 
want  of  sympathy  evinced  towards  him  by  the  white  inhabit,ints,  particularly  on  the  death  of  his 
only  child,  gave  up  his  farm  soon  afterwards,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child,  and  carried  it  with 
him  two  hundred  miles  through  the  forests  to  join  the  Canadian  Indians.— See  Tudor's  LeiL'yf 
ctt  the  Eastern  Stales  o/ Amerirtt. 
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In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead, 
Where  the  arrows  of  my  father's  bow 

Their  falcon  flight  have  sped. 

I  have  left  the  spoiler's  dwellings, 

For  evermore,  behind  ; 
Un  mingled  with  their  household  sounds, 

For  me  shall  sweep  the  wind. 

Alone,  amidst  their  hearth-fires, 

I  watched  my  child's  decay, 
Uncheered,  I  saw  the  spirit-light 

From  his  young  eyes  fade  away. 

When  his  head  sank  on  my  bosom. 
When  the  death-sleep  o'er  him  fell. 


Was  there  one  to  say,  "  A  friend  is  near?" 
There  was  none  I — pale  race,  farewell ! 

To  the  forests,  to  the  cedars, 

To  the  warrior  and  his  bow. 
Back,  back  ! — I  bore  thee  laughing  thence, 

I  bear  thee  slumbering  now  1 

I  bear  thee  unto  burial 

With  the  mighty  hunters  gone  ; 
I  shall  hear  thee  in  the  forest-breeze, 

Thou  wilt  speak  of  joy,  my  son  1 

In  the  silence  of  the  midnight 

I  journey  with  the  dead  ; 
But  my  heart  is  strong,  my  step  is  fleet, 

My  father's  path  I  tread. 


SONG  OF  EMIGRATION. 

There  was  heard  a  song  on  the  chiming  sea, , 

A  mingled  breathing  of  grief  and  glee  ; 

Man's  voice,  unbroken  by  sighs,  was  there, 

Filling  with  triumph  the  sunny  air  ; 

Of  fresh  green  lands,  and  of  pastures  new, 

It  sang,  while  the  bark  through  the  surges  fitnv. 

But  ever  and  anon 

A  murmur  of  farewell 
Told,  by  its  plaintive  tone. 

That  from  woman's  Up  it  fell. 

"Away,  away  o'er  the  foaming  main  !" — 
This  was  the  free  and  the  joyous  strain — 

**  There  are  clearer  skies  than  ours,  afar. 
We  will  shape  our  course  by  a  brighter  star ; 
There  are  plains  whose  verdiure  no  foot  hath  presaedj 
And  whose  wealth  is  all  for  the  first  brave  guest." 

"  But  alas  !  that  we  should  go" — 

Sang  the  farewell  voices  then — 
'•  From  the  homesteads,  warm  and  low, 

By  the  brook  and  in  the  glen  !" 

"  We  will  rear  new  homes  under  trees  that  glov/, 
As  if  gems  were  the  fruitage  of  every  bough  ; 
O'er  our  white  walls  we  will  train  the  vine, 
And  sit  in  its  shadow  at  day's  decUne  ; 
And  watch  our  herds,  as  they  range  at  will 
Through  the  green  savannas,  all  bright  and  stilL 

"  But  woe  for  that  sweet  shade 
Of  the  flowering  orchard-trees. 
Where  first  our  children  played 
'Midst  the  birds  and  honey-bees  I" 


•*  Ah,  all  our  own  shall  the  forests  be, 
/Vs  to  the  botmd  of  the  roebuck  free  I 
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None  shall  say,  '  Hither,  no  further  pass  1' 
We  will  track  each  step  through  the  wavy  grass  ; 
We  will  chase  the  elk  in  his  speed  and  might, 
And  bring  proud  spoils  to  the  earth  at  night." 

"  But,  oh  1  the  grey  church-tower, 
And  the  sound  of  Sabbath-bell, 
And  the  sheltered  garden-bower, — 
We  have  bid  them  all  farewell  I" 

' '  \V«  will  give  the  names  of  our  fearless  race 
To  each  bright  river  whose  course  we  trace  ; 
We  will  leave  our  memory  with  mounts  and  floods 
And  the  path  of  our  daring  in  boundless  woods  ! 
And  our  works  unto  many  a  lake's  green  shore. 
Where  the  Indians'  graves  lay,  alone,  before." 

■ '  But  who  shall  teach  the  flowers, 

Which  our  children  loved,  to  dwell 
In  a  soil  that  is  not  ours  ? — 
Home,  home  and  friends,  fareweU  I" 


THE  KING  OF  ARRAGON'S  LAMENT  FOR  HIS  BROTHER.' 

"  If  I  could  see  him,  it  were  well  with  me  !" — Coleridge's  Wallenstein. 

There  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the  vanquished  city's  halls, 
As  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within  its  walls  ; 
And  the  conquerors  filled  the  wine-cup  high,  after  years  of  bright  blood  shed 
But  their  Lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the  triumph,  wailed  the  dead. 

He  looked  down  from  the  fortress  won,  on  the  tents  and  flowers  below, 
The  moonlit  sea,  the  torchlit  streets, — and  a  gloom  came  o'er  his  brow  : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  hom  and  cymbal's  tone  ; 
But  his  heart,  'midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more  utterly  alone. 

And  he  cried,  ' '  Thou  art  mine,  fair  city  I  thou  city  of  the  sea  I 
But,  oh  I  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine  at  last  in  thee? — 
I  am  lonely  'midst  thy  palaces,  while  the  glad  waves  past  them  roll. 
And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  orange-bowers  is  mournful  to  ray  soul. 

"  My  brother  1  O  my  brother  I  thou  art  gone, — the  true  and  brave. 
And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died  upon  thy  grave  ; 
There  are  many  round  my  throne  to  stand,  and  to  march  where  I  lead  on  ; 
There  was  one  to  love  me  in  the  world, — my  brother  i  thou  art  gone  1 

"In  the  desert,  in  the  battle,  in  the  ocean-tempest's  wrath, 
We  stood  together  side  by  side  ;  one  hope  was  ours, — one  path  ; 
Thou  hast  wrapped  me  in  thy  soldier's  cloak,  thou  hast  fenced  me  with  thy  breast ; 
Thou  hast  watched  beside  my  couch  of  pain — oh  1  bravest  heart,  and  best  I 

••  I  see  the  festive  lights  around  ; — o'er  a  dull  sad  world  they  shine; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory — my  Pedro  !  where  is  thine  t 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  my  spirit  found  reply  ! — 
O  brother  I  I  have  bought  too  dear  this  hollow  pageantry  I 


•  ITie  grief  of  Ferdinand,  Kin^  of  Arragon,  for  the  loss  of  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  w« 
killed  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  is  affcctingly  described  by  the  historian  Mariana.  It  is  also 
the  subiect  of  one  of  the  old  Spanish  Ballads  in  Lockhart't  beautiful  collection. 
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■  I  have  hosts,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spread  my  glory  and  my  sway. 
And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly; — my /riend  hath  passed  away  ! 
For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  my  heart  may  thirst  in  vain, 
And  the  face  that  v.  2-s  a=  light  to  mine — it  cannot  come  again  ! 

I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  faithful  blood,  the  offering  for  a  crown  ; 
With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  twice,  I  have  purchased  cold  renowti ; 
How  often  will  my  weary  heart  'midst  the  sounds  of  triumph  die. 
When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother  !  thou  flower  of  chivalry  ! 

I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely  I  this  rest  is  even  as  death  ! 

Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears,  and  the  battle-trumpet's  breath  ; 

Let  me  see  the  fiery  charger  foam,  and  the  royal  banner  wave — 

But  where  art  thou,  my  brother?  where? — in  thy  low  and  early  grave  I" 

And  louder  swelled  the  songs  of  joy  through  that  victorious  night, 
And  faster  flowed  the  red  wine  forth,  by  the  stars'  and  torches'  light  ; 
But  low  and  deep,  amidst  the  mirth,  was  heard  the  conqueror's  moan— 
My  brother  I  O  my  brother  1  best  and  bravest !  thou  art  gone  I" 


THE     RETURN. 

"  Hast  thou  come  with  the  heart  of  thy  childhood  back  ? 
The  free,  the  pure,  the  kind  ?" 
So  murmtired  the  trees  in  my  homeward  track, 
As  they  played  to  the  mountain-wind. 

"  Hath  thy  soul  been  true  to  its  early  love  ?" 

WTiispered  my  native  streams  ; 
**  Hath  the  spirit  nursed  amidst  hill  and  grove, 

Still  revered  its  first  high  dreams?" 

"  Hast  thou  borne  in  thy  bosom  the  holy  prayer 
Of  the  child  in  his  parent-halls  ?" — 
Thus  breathed  a  voice  on  the  thrilling  air. 
From  the  old  ancestral  walls. 

•'  Hast  thou  kept  thy  faith  with  the  faithful  dead, 
\Vhose  place  of  rest  is  nigh  ? 
With  the  father's  blessing  o'er  thee  shed, 
With  the  mother's  trusting  eye?" — 

Then  my  tears  gushed  forth  in  sudden  rail]. 

As  I  answered — "  O  ye  shades  ! 
I  bring  not  my  childhood's  heart  again 

To  the  freedom  of  your  glades. 

"  I  have  turned  from  my  first  pure  love  aside, 
O  bright  and  happy  streams  ! 
Light  after  light,  in  my  soul  have  died 
The  day-spring's  glorious  dreams. 

"  And  the  holy  prayer  from  my  thoughts  hath  passed — 
The  prayer  at  my  mother's  knee  ; 
Darkened  and  troubled  I  come  at  last. 
Home  of  my  boyish  glee  I 
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"  But  I  bear  from  ray  childhood  a  gift  of  tears, 
To  soften  and  atone  ; 
And  oh  !  ye  scenes  of  those  blessed  years 
They  shall  make  me  again  your  own." 


THE  VAUDOIS  WIFE.* 

''  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 

Oi  fate  I  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  : 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh  !  think— 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess — 

That  thou  to  me  hast  been  all  tenderness, 
And  friend,  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh  !  bv  that  retrospect  of  happiness, 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in  dust." 

Gertrude  of  V/yomifig. 


Thy  voice  is  in  my  ear,  beloved ! 

Thy  look  is  in  my  heart, 
Thy  bosom  is  ray  resting-place, 

And  yet  I  must  depart. 
Earth  on  my  soul  is  strong — too  strong«>— 

Too  preciovis  is  its  chain. 
All  woven  of  thy  love,  dear  friend, 

Yet  vain — though  mighty — vain  I 

Thou  see'st  mine  eye  grow  dim,  beloved » 

Thou  see'st  my  life-blood  flow, — 
Bow  to  the  chastener  silently. 

And  calmly  let  me  go ! 
A  little  while  between  our  hearts 

The  shadowy  gulf  must  lie, 
Yet  have  we  for  their  communinfj 

Still,  still  Eternity  I 

Alas  1  thy  tears  are  on  my  cheek, 

My  spirit  they  detain  ; 
I  know  that  from  thine  agony 

Is  wrung  that  burning  rain. 
Best,  kindest,  weep  not ; — make  the  pang, 

The  bitter  conflict,  less — 
Oh  1  sad  it  is,  and  yet  a  joy, 

To  feel  thy  love's  excess  t 

But  calm  thee  1     Let  the  thought  of  death 

A  solemn  peace  restore  I 
The  voice  that  nmst  be  silent  soon, 

Would  speak  to  thee  once  more, 
That  thou  mayst  bear  its  blessing  on 

Through  years  of  after-life — 
A  token  of  consoling  love, 

Even  from  this  hour  of  strife. 


I  bless  thee  for  the  noble  heart 

The  tender  and  the  true. 
Where  mine  hath  found  the  happiest  rest 

That  e'er  fond  woman's  knew  ; 
I  bless  thee,  faithful  friend  and  guide, 

For  my  own,  my  treasured  share, 
In  the  mournful  secrets  of  thy  soul. 

In  thy  sorrow,  in  thy  prayer. 

I  bless  thee  for  kind  looks  and  words 

Showered  on  my  path  like  dew. 
For  all  the  love  in  those  deep  eyes, 

A  gladness  ever  new  ! 
For  the  voice  which  ne'er  to  mine  replied 

But  in  kindly  tones  of  cheer  ; 
For  every  spring  of  happiness 

My  soul  hath  tasted  here  f 

I  bless  thee  for  the  last  rich  boon 

Won  from  affection  tried, 
The  right  to  gaze  on  death  with  thee. 

To  perish  by  thy  side  I 
And  yet  more  for  the  glorious  hope 

Even  to  these  moments  given — 
Did  not  thy  spirit  ever  lift 

The  trust  of  mine  to  Heaven  ? 

Now  be  Ihou  strong  I    Oh  I  knew  we  not 

Our  path  must  lead  to  this  ? 
A  shadow  and  a  trembling  still 

Were  mingled  with  our  bliss  ! 
We  plighted  our  young  hearts  when  stomu 

Were  dark  upon  the  sky, 
In  full,  deep  knowledge  of  their  task 

To  suffer  and  to  die  I 


*  The  wife  of  a  Vaudoin  leader,  in  one  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  Protestant  hamlets,  recfcived 
%  mortal  wound,  and  died  in  her  husband's  arms,  exhorting  him  to  courage  and  endurance. 
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Be  strong  i  I  leave  the  li\ing  voice 

Of  tliis,  my  martyred  blood, 
With  the  thousand  echoes  of  the  hills, 

With  the  torrent's  foaming  flood,— 
A  spirit  'midst  the  caves  to  dwell, 

A  token  on  the  air, 
To  rouse  the  valiant  from  repose, 

The  fainting  from  despair. 


I  Hear  it,  and  bear  tho':  on,  my  love  ! 
!      Ay,  joyously  endure  ! 
Our  mountains  must  be  altars  yet. 

Inviolate  and  pure  ; 
There  must  our  God  be  worshipped  still 

With  the  worship  of  the  free — 
Farewell ! — there's  but  one  pang  in  death 
One  only, — leaving  thee  I 


THE  GUERILLA  LEADER'S  VOW. 

"  All  my  pretty  ones  ! 
Did  you  say  all  ? 


Let  us  make  medicine  of  this  great  revengt. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief !" — Macbeth. 


My  battle-vow  I — no  minster  walls 

Gave  back  the  burning  word. 
Nor  cross  nor  shrine  the  low  deep  tone 

Of  smothered  vengeance  heard  : 
But  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  home 

Thrilled,  as  it  sternly  rose, 
With  the  mingling  voice  of  blood  that  shook 

The  midnight's  dark  repose. 

1  breathed  it  not  o'er  kingly  tombs, 

But  where  my  children  lay. 
And  the  startled  vulture,  at  my  step. 

Soared  from  their  precious  clay. 
I  stood  amidst  my  dead  alone — 

I  kissed  their  hps — I  poured, 
In  the  strong  silence  of  that  hour. 

My  spirit  on  my  sword. 

The  roof-tree  fallen,  the  smouldering  floor, 

The  blackened  threshold-stone, 
The  bright  hair  torn,  and  soiled  with  blood, 

Whose  fountain  was  my  own  ; 
These,  and  the  everlasting  hills. 

Bore  witness  that  wild  night  ; 
Before  them  rose  th'  avenger's  soul. 

In  crushed  affection's  might. 


The  stars,  the  searching  stars  of  heaven, 

With  keen  looks  would  upbraid. 
If  from  my  heart  the  fiery  vow, 

Seared  on  it  then,  could  fade. 
They  have  no  cause  ! — Go,  ask  the  streania 

That  by  my  paths  have  swept. 
The  red  waves  that  unstained  were  bom  — 

How  hath  my  faith  been  kept  ? 

And  other  eyes  are  on  my  soui 

That  never,  never  close. 
The  sad,  sweet  glances  of  the  lost— 

"They  leave  me  no  repose. 
Haunting  my  night-watch  'midst  the  rocks. 

And  by  the  torrent's  foam. 
Through  the  dark-rolhng  mists  they  shine, 

Full,  full  of  love  and  home  I 

Alas  !  the  mountain-eagle's  heart. 

When  wronged,  may  yet  find  rest , 
Scorning  the  place  made  desolate, 

He  seeks  another  nest. 
But  I — your  soft  looks  wake  the  thirst 

That  wins  no  quenching  rain  ; 
Ye  drive  me  back,  my  beautiful  ! 

To  the  stormy  fight  again  ! 


THEKLA  AT  HER  LOVER'S  GR.AVE. 

"  Thither  where  he  lies  buried  1 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  world  to  me." 

Coleridge's  Walletutem, 

Thy  voice  was  in  my  soul !  it  called  me  on  ; 

O  my  lost  friend  I  thy  voice  was  in  my  soul  : 
From  the  cold,  faded  world,  whence  thou  art  gon?, 

To  hear  no  more  life's  troubled  billows  roll. 
I  cooie.  1  come  i 


cc 
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Now  speak  to  me  again  !  we  loved  so  well — 
We  loved!  oh  !  still  I  know  that  still  we  love  I 

I  have  left  all  things  with  thy  dust  to  dwell, 
Through  these  dim  aisles  in  dreams  of  thee  to  rov* ; 
This  is  my  home  I 

Speak  to  me  in  the  thriUing  minster's  gloom  ! 

Speak !  thou  hast  died,  and  sent  me  no  farewell  I 
I  will  not  shrink  ; — oh  !  mighty  is  the  tomb, 

But  one  thing  mightier  which  it  cannot  quell. 
This  woman's  heart  ! 

This  lone,  full,  fragile  heart  ! — the  strong  alone 
In  love  and  grief — of  both  the  burning  shrine  ! 

Thou,  my  soul's  friend  !  with  grief  hast  surely  done, 
But  with  the  .ove  which  made  thy  spirit  mine, 
Say,  couldst  thou  part  ? 

I  hear  the  rustling  banners  :  and  I  hear 
The  wind's  low  singing  through  the  fretted  stcne ; 

I  hear  not  thee ;  and  yet  I  feel  thee  near — 
What  is  this  bound  that  keeps  thee  from  thine  own? 
Breathe  it  away  I 

I  wait  thee — I  adjure  thee !  hast  thou  known 

How  I  have  loved  thee  I  couldst  thou  dream  it  ail? 

Am  I  not  here,  with  night  and  death  alone, 
And  fearing  not  ?  and  hath  my  spirit's  call 
O'er  thine  no  sway  ? 

Thou  canst  not  come  I  or  thus  I  should  not  weep ' 
Thy  love  is  deathless — but  no  longer  free  ! 

Soon  would  its  wing  triumphantly  o'ersweep 
The  viewless  barrier,  if  such  power  might  be, 
Soon,  soon,  and  fast  I 

But  I  shall  come  to  thee  !  our  souls  deep  dreams. 
Our  young  affections,  have  not  gushed  in  vain  ; 

Soon  in  one  tide  shall  blend  the  severed  streams. 

The  worn  heart  break  its  bonds — and  death  and  pa  la 
Be  with  the  past  1 


THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 

"  As  are  our  heari>,  our  way  is  one, 
And  cannot  be  divided.     Strong  affection 
Contends  with  all  things,  and  o'erconicth  all  ihingr. 
Will  1  not  live  with  thee  ?  will  I  not  cheer  thee'/ 
Wouldst  thou  be  lonely  then?  wouldst  thou  be  sad  ?" 

Joanna  Baiixi^v. 

SiSTBR,  sweet  sister  I  let  me  weep  awhile  I 
Bear  with  me — give  the  sudden  passion  way  I 

Thoughts  of  our  own  lost  home,  our  sunny  isle, 
Come,  as  a  wind  that  o'er  a  reed  hath  sway  ; 

Till  my  heart  dies  with  yearnings  and  sick  fears  ; — 
Oh  I  could  my  life  melt  from  me  in  these  tears  \ 
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^  Our  father's  voice,  our  mother's  gentle  eye, 

Our  brother's  bounding  step — where  are  they,  whert  ? 
Desolate,  desolate  our  chambers  lie  ! — 

How  hast  ikou  won  thy  spirit  from  despair  ? 
O'er  m/ne  swift  shadows,  gusts  of  terror,  sweep  ;— 
I  sink  away — bear  with  me — let  me  weep  1" 

"  Yes  !  weep,  ray  sister  !  weep,  till  from  thy  heart 

The  weight  flow  forth  in  tears  ;  yet  sink  thou  net  t 

J  bind  my  sorrow  to  a  lofty  part, 
For  thee,  my  gentle  one  !  our  orphan  lot 

To  meet  in  quenchless  trust ;  my  soul  is  strong-  - 

Thou,  too,  wilt  rise  in  holy  might  ere  long. 

"  A  breath  of  our  free  heavens  and  noble  sires, 

A  memory  of  our  old  victorious  dead, — 
These  mantle  me  with  power  !  and  though  their  fires 

In  a  frail  censer  briefly  may  be  shed. 
Yet  shall  they  light  us  onward,  side  by  side  ; — 
Have  the  wild  birds,  and  have  not  we,  a  guide  ? 

"  Cheer,  then,  beloved  !  on  whose  meek  brow  is  set 

Our  mother's  image — in  whose  voice  a  tone, 
A  faint  sweet  sound  of  hers  is  lingering  yet, 

An  echo  of  our  childhood's  music  gone  ; — 
Cheer  thee  !  thy  sisters  heart  and  faith  are  high  ; 
Our  path  is  one — with  thee  I  Uve  and  die  I" 


BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO. 

[The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  having  made  ir.'-\y  ineffectual  efforu 
to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  the  Count  Saldana,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King 
Alfonso  of  Asturias,  almost  from  the  time  of  Bernardo's  birth,  at  last  took  up  arms  in  despair. 
The  war  which  he  maintained  proved  so  destructive,  that  the  men  of  the  land  gathered  round  the 
King,  and  united  in  demanding  Saldana's  liberty.  Alfonso,  accordingly,  offered  Bernardo  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  father's  person,  in  exchange  for  his  castle  of  Carpio.  Bernardo,  without 
hesitation,  gave  up  his  stronghold,  with  all  his  captives  ;  and  being  assured  that  his  father  was 
then  on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  forth  with  the  King  to  meet  him.  "And  when  he  saw  his 
father  approaching,  he  exclaimed,"  says  the  ancient  chronicle,  "  '  Oh,  God  !  is  the  Count  of 
Saldana  indeed  coming ?* — '  Look  where  he  is,'  replied  the  cruel  King,  'and  now  go  and  greet 
him  whom  you  have  so  long  desired  to  see.' "  The  remainder  of  the  story  will  be  found  related  ir 
the  ballad  The  chronicles  and  romances  leave  us  nearly  in  the  dark  as  to  Bernardo's  hisiorj 
after  this  event.] 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart  of  fire, 
And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprisoned  sire  ; 
"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keys,  1  bring  my  captive  train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord  ! — oh,  break  my  father's  chain  I" 

**  Rise,  rise  !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransomed  man  this  day  ; 
Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on  his  way." 
Then  Ughtly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his  steed, 
And  lirged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  foamy  speed. 

And  lo  !  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came  a  gUttering  band 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the  land  ; 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  !  for  there,  in  ver>'  truth,  is  he. 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  beau^l  hath  yearned  so  long  to  see 
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His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  his  cheek's  blood  came  and  went  j 
He  reached  that  grey-haired  chieftain's  side,  and  there,  dismounting,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand  he  took, — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing— ^it  dropped  from  his  like  lead, — 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  was  of  the  dead  ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow  yras  fixed  and  white  ; — 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes — but  in  them  was  no  sight  I 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang,  and  gazed,  but  who  could  paint  that  gaze? 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and  amaze  ; 
They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony  form  he  stood, 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his  lip  the  blood. 

"  Father  !"  at  length  he  murmured  low — and  wept  like  childhood  then,— 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike  men  ! — 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young  renown, — 
He  flung  the  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly  mournful  brow, 
"No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  sword  for  now. — 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  father,  oh  1  the  worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  away  from  earth  I 

' '  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire  !  beside  thee  yet, 
I  would  that  ikere  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free  soil  had  met, — 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then, — for  thee  my  fields  were  won,— 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though  thou  hadst  no  son  !" 

Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the  monarch's  rein, 
Amidst  the  paJe  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  courtier  train  ; 
And  with  a  fierce,  o'emiastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war-horse  led, 
And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — the  king  before  the  dead  !— 

' '  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to  kiss  ? — 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king  !  and  tell  me  what  is  this  I 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — give  answer,  where  are  they  ? — 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through  this  cold  clay  i 

"  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — be  still  1  keep  down  thine  ire,— 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth  is  not  my  sire  I 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my  blood  was  shed, — 
Thou  canst  not — and  a  king  I     His  dust  be  mountains  on  thy  head  !" 

He  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  fell, — upon  the  silent  face 

He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, — then  turned  from  that  sad  place : 

His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after-fate  untold  in  martial  strain, — 

His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of  Spain. 


THE  TOMB  OF  MADAME  LANGHANS. 

"  To  a  mysteriously  consorted  pair 
This  place  is  consecrate  ;  to  death  and  life, 
And  to  the  best  affections  that  proceed 
From  this  conjunction." — Woruswokth. 

(At  fiindelbank,  near  Berne,  she  Is  represented  as  bursting  from  the  tepulchre,  u-ith  htf 
Infnnt  in  her  arms,  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet.  An  inscription  on  the  tomb  concludes  thus  :— 
"  Here  am  I,  O  God  I  with  the  child  whom  Thou  hast  given  me."] 

How  many  hopes  were  borne  up>on  thy  bier, 
O  bride  of  stricken  love  I  in  an^ii.sh  hithT  I 
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Like  flowers,  the  first  and  fairest  of  the  year 
Plucked  on  the  bosom  of  the  dead  to  wither  ; 
Hopes,  from  their  source  all  holy,  though  of  earth. 
All  brightly  gathering  round  affection's  hearth. 

Of  mingled  prayer  they  told  ;  of  Sabbath  hours  ; 
Of  morn's  farewell,  and  evening's  blessed  meeting  ; 
Of  childhood's  voice,  amidst  the  household  bowers  ; 
And  bounding  step,  and  smile  of  joyous  greeting  ; — 
But  thou,  young  mother  !  to  thy  gentle  heart 
Didst  take  thy  babe,  and  meekly  so  depart. 

How  many  hopes  have  sprung  in  radiance  hence  I 

Their  trace  yet  lights  the  dust  where  thou  art  sleeping  ! 

A  solemn  joy  comes  o'er  me,  and  a  sense 

Of  triumph,  blent  with  nature's  gush  of  weeping. 

As,  kindling  up  the  silent  stone,  I  see 

The  glorious  vision,  caught  by  faith,  of  thee. 

Slumberer  1  love  calls  thee,  for  the  night  is  past  ; 
Put  on  the  immortal  beauty  of  thy  waking ! 
Captive  !  and  hear'st  thou  not  the  trumpet's  blast. 
The  long,  victorious  note,  thy  bondage  breaking  ? 
Thou  hear'st,  thou  answer'st,  "God  of  earth  and  heaven  ! 
Here  am  I,  with  the  child  whom  Thou  hast  given  I  " 


THE    EXILE'S    DIRGE. 

"  Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun, 
Nor  the  furious  winter's  rages, 
Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages. " — Cymbeline. 

("1  attended  a  funeral  where  there  were  a  number  of  the  German  settlers  present.  After  I 
had  performed  such  service  as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  a  most  venerable-looking  old  man 
came  forward,  and  asked  me  if  I  were  willing  that  they  should  perform  some  of  their  peculiar  rites. 
He  opened  a  very  ancient  version  of  Luther's  Hymns,  and  they  all  began  to  sing,  in  German,  so 
loud  that  the  woods  echoed  the  strain.  There  was  something  affecting  in  the  singing  of  these 
ancient  people,  carrying  one  of  their  brethren  to  his  last  home,  and  usmg  the  language  and  rites 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  over  the  sea  from  the  Vaterland,  a  word  which  often  occurred 
in  this  hymn.  It  was  a  long,  slow,  and  mournful  air,  which  they  sang  as  they  bore  the  body 
along  ;  the  words  '  mein  Gott'  '  mein  Bruder,'  and  '  Vaterland,"  died  away  in  distant  echoes 
tmongst  the  woods.  I  shall  long  remember  that  funeral  hymn." — Flint's  Recollections  of  t/i/ 
VtiJley  oftJie  Mississippi.] 

There  went  a  dirge  through  the  forest's  gloom.-- 
An  exile  was  borne  to  a  lonely  tomb. 

"  Brother !  "  (so  the  chant  was  sung 

In  the  slumberer 's  native  tongue), 
••  Friend  and  brother  1  not  for  thee 

Shall  the  sound  of  weeping  be  :-  - 

Long  the  Elxile's  woe  hath  lain 

On  thy  life  a  withering  chain  ; 

Music  from  thine  own  blue  streanos. 

Wandered  through  thy  fever-dreams 

Voices  from  thy  country's  vines. 

Met  thee  'midst  the  alien  pines, 

And  thy  true  heart  died  away  ; 

And  thy  spirit  would  not  stay." 
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So  swelled  the  chant  I  and  the  deep  wind's  moan 
Seemed  through  the  cedars  to  murmur — "  Gone/' 

"  Brother  !  by  the  rolling  Rhine, 
Stands  the  home  that  once  was  thine— 
Brother  !  now  thy  dwelling  lies 
Where  the  Indian  arrow  flies  ! 
Me  that  blest  thine  infant  head. 
Fills  a  distant  greensward  bed  ; 
She  that  heard  thy  lisping  prayer, 
Slumbers  low  beside  him  there  ; 
They  that  earliest  with  thee  played, 
Rest  beneath  their  own  oak  shade, 
Far,  far  hence ! — yet  sea  nor  shore 
Haply,  brother  !  pan  ye  more  ; 
God  hath  called  thee  to  that  band 
In  the  immortal  Fatherland  1  " 

*  The  Fatherlandl" — with  that  sweet  word 
A  burst  of  tears  'midst  the  strain  was  heard. 

"  Brother  1  were  we  there  with  thee 
Rich  would  many  a  meeting  be  ! 
Many  a  broken  garland  bound, 
Many  a  mourned  and  lost  one  found  J 
But  our  task  is  still  to  bear, 
Still  to  breathe  in  changeful  air  ; 
Loved  and  bright  things  to  resign, 
As  even  now  this  dust  of  thine  ; 
Yet  to  hope  ! — to  hope  in  Heaven, 
Though  flowers  fall,  and  ties  be  riven — 
Yet  to  pray  !  and  wait  the  hand 
Beckoning  to  the  Fatherland  !  " 

And  the  requiem  died  in  the  forest's  gloom  ;-- 
They  had  reached  the  Exile's  lonely  tomb. 


THE   DREAMING  CHILD. 

'  Alas  !  what  kind  of  grief  should  thy  years  knowf 
Thy  brow  and  cheek  are  smooth  as  waters  be 
When  no  breath  troubles  them." — Dkaumont  and  Flktchf* 

And  is  there  sadness  in  thy  dreams,  my  boy  ? 
What  should  the  cloud  be  made  of? — blessed  child  I 
Thy  spirit,  borne  upon  a  breeze  of  joy. 
All  day  hath  ranged  through  sunshine,  cle;ir,  yet  mild : 

And  now  thou  tremblest  ! — wherefore? — in  thy  soul 
There  lies  no  past,  no  future. —Thou  liast  heard 
No  sound  of  presage  from  the  distance  roll, 
Thy  heart  bears  traces  of  no  arrowy  word. 

From  thee  no  love  hath  pone  ;  thy  mind's  youncj  eye 
Hath  looked  not  into  Death's,  and  thence  become 
A  questioner  of  mute  Eternity, 
A  M'eary  searcher  for  a  viewless  home : 
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Nor  hatn  thy  sense  been  quickened  unto  pain, 
By  feverish  watching  for  some  step  beloved  ; 
Free  are  thy  thoughts,  an  ever-changeful  train, 
Glancing  like  dewdrops,  and  as  lightly  moved. 

Yet  now,  on  billows  of  strange  passion  tossed 
How  art  thou  wildered  in  the  cave  of  sleep  ! 
My  gentle  child  !  'midst  wliat  dim  phantoms  lost, 
Thus  in  mysterious  anguish  aost  thou  weep? 

Awake  !  they  sadden  me — those  early  tears. 
First  gushings  of  the  strong  dark  river's  flow, 
That  musi  o'ersweep  thy  soul  with  coming  year? 
Th'  unfathomable  flood  of  human  woe  ! 

Awful  to  watch,  e'en  rolling  through  a  dream. 
Forcing  wild  spray-drops  but  from  childhoods  eyes' 
Wake,  wake  !  as  yet  i/iy  life's  transparent  stream 
Should  wear  the  tinge  of  none  but  summer  skies. 

Conie  from  the  shadow  of  those  realms  unknowTi, 
Where  now  thy  thoughts  dismayed  and  darkling  rove  ; 
Come  to  the  kindly  region  all  thine  own. 
The  home,  still  bright  for  thee  with  guardian  love. 

Happy,  fair  child  !  that  yet  a  mother's  voice 
Can  win  thee  back  from  sisionarj'  strife  ! — 
Oh  !  shall  my  soul,  thus  wakened  to  rejoice. 
Start  from  tlie  dreamlike  wilderness  of  Ufe? 


THE   CHARMED    PICTURE. 

'Oh  !  that  those  lips  had  languajie  !— Life  hath  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  saw  thee  last." — Cowper 


Thine  eyes  are  charmed — thine  earnest 
eyes — 

Thou  image  of  the  dead  ! 
A  spell  within  their  sweetness  lies, 

A  virtue  thence  is  shed. 

Oft  in  their  meek  blue  light  enshrined, 

A  blessing  seems  to  be. 
And  sometimes  there  my  wayward  mind 

A  still  reproach  can  see  : 

And  sometimes  Pity — soft  and  deep. 
And  quivering  through  a  tear  ; 

Even  as  if  Love  in  Heaven  could  weep, 
For  Grief  left  drooping  here. 

And  oh  I  my  spirit  needs  that  balm. 

Needs  it  'midst  fitful  mirth  ; 
And  in  the  night-hour's  haunted  calm, 

And  by  the  lonely  hearth. 

Look  on  me  thus,  when  hollow  praise 

Hath  made  the  wear>'  pine 
For  one  true  tone  of  other  days, 

One  glance  of  love  like  thint  I 


Look  on  me  tkt/s,  when  sudden  glep 

Bears  my  quick  heart  along, 
On  wings  that  struggle  to  be  free. 
As  bursts  of  skylark  song. 

In  vain,  in  vain  ; — too  soon  are  felt 
The  wounds  they  caimot  flee  ; 

Better  in  childlike  tears  to  melt, 
Pouring  my  soul  on  thee  I 

Sweet  face,  that  o'er  my  childhood  shone, 
Whence  is  thy  power  of  change, 

Thus  ever  shadowing  back  my  own, 
The  rapid  ard  the  strange? 

Whence  are  they  charmed — those  earnest 
eyes  ? — 

I  know  the  mystery  well  I 
In  mine  own  trembling  bosom  lii-s 

The  spirit  of  the  spell  I 

Of  Memory,  Conscience,  Love,  'tis  bom — 
Oh  !  change  no  longer,  thou  I 

For  ever  be  the  blessing  worn 
On  thy  pure  thoughtful  brow  I 
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PARTING  WORDS. 

"Oce  struggle  more,  and  I  am  free." — Bvrom. 

Leave  me,  oh,  leave  me  ! — unto  all  below 
Thy  presence  binds  me  with  too  deep  a  spell ; 
Thou  mak'st  those  mortal  regions,  whence  I  go, 
Too  mighty  in  their  loveliness — farewell, 

That  I  may  part  in  peace  ! 

Leave  me  I — thy  footstep,  with  its  lightest  sound. 
The  very  shadow  of  thy  waving  hair, 
Wakes  in  my  soul  a  feehng  too  profoimd, 
Too  strong  for  aught  that  loves  and  dies,  to  bear-=- 
Oh  I  bid  the  conflict  cease  !  • 

I  hear  thy  whisper — and  the  warm  tears  gush 
Into  mine  eyes,  the  quick  pulse  thrills  my  heart  J 
Thou  bidd'st  the  peace,  the  reverential  hush, 
The  still  submission,  from  my  thoughts  depart : 
Dear  one  1  this  must  not  be. 

The  past  looks  on  me  from  thy  mournful  eye, 
The  beauty  of  our  free  and  vernal  days  ; 
Our  communings  with  sea,  and  hill,  and  sky — 
Oh  1  take  that  bright  world  from  my  spirit's  gass  i 
Thou  art  all  earth  to  me  ! 

Shut  out  the  sunshine  from  my  dying  room, 
The  jasmine's  breath,  the  murmur  of  the  bee  ; 
Let  not  the  joy  of  bird-notes  pierce  the  gloom  I 
They  speak  of  love,  of  summer,  and  of  thee, 

Too  much — and  death  is  here  ! 

Doth  our  own  spring  make  happy  music  now, 
From  the  old  beech-roots  flashing  into  day? 
Are  the  pure  hlies  imaged  in  its  flow  ? 
Alas  !  vain  thoughts  !  that  fondly  thus  can  stray 
From  the  dread  hour  so  near  I 

If  I  could  but  draw  courage  from  the  light 
Of  thy  clear  eye,  that  ever  shone  to  bless  ! — 
Not  now  I  'twill  not  be  now  I — my  aching  sight 
Drinks  from  that  fount  a  flood  of  tenderness, 
Bearing  all  strength  away  I 

Leave  me  ! — thou  com'st  between  my  heart  and  Heaven ! 
!  would  be  still,  in  voiceless  prayer  to  die  !  — 
Why  must  our  souls  thus  love,  and  thus  be  riven?-- 
Return  I  thy  p»arting  wakes  mine  agony  I— 
Oh,  yet  Rwhile  delay  : 
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THE  MESSAGE  TO  THE  DEAD.* 


Fhou'rt  passing  hence,  my  brother  I 

Oh  !  my  earliest  friend,  farewell ! 
Thou'rt  lea\ing  me,  without  thy  voice, 

In  a  lonely  home  to  dwell ; 
And  from  the  hills,  and  firom  the  hearth, 

And  from  the  household  tree, 
With  thee  departs  the  hngering  mirth, 

The  brightness  goes  with  thee. 

But  thou,  my  friend,  my  brother  ! 

Thou'rt  speeding  to  the  shore 
\Miere  the  dirgeUke  tone  of  parting  words 

Shall  smite  the  soul  no  more  ! 
And  thou  wilt  see  our  holy  dead, 

The  lost  on  earth  and  main  ; 
Into  the  sheaf  of  kindred  hearts, 

Tliou  wilt  be  bound  again  ! 

Tell,  then,  our  friend  of  boyhood 

That  yet  his  name  is  heard 
On  the  blue  movmtains,  whence  his  youth 

Passed  Uke  a  swift  bright  bird. 
The  hght  of  his  exiilting  brow. 

The  vision  of  his  glee. 
Are  on  me  siiU — oh  !  still  I  trust 

That  smile  again  to  see. 


And  tell  our  fair  young  sister, 

The  rose  cut  down  in  spring, 
That  yet  my  gushing  soul  is  filled 

With  lays  she  loved  to  sing. 
Her  soft,  deep  eyes  look  through  my  dreain:?. 

Tender  and  sadly  sweet  ; — 
Tell  her  my  heart  within  me  burns 

Once  more  that  gaze  to  meet  I 

And  tell  our  white-haired  father. 

That  in  the  paths  he  trode, 
The  child  he  loved,  the  last  on  earth. 

Yet  walks  and  worships  God. 
Say,  that  his  last  fond  blessing  yet 

Rests  on  my  soul  like  dew. 
And  by  its  hallowing  might  1  trust 

Once  more  his  face  to  \iew. 

And  tell  our  gentle  mother, 

That  on  her  grave  I  pour 
The  sorrows  of  my  spirit  forth, 

As  on  her  breast  of  yore. 
Happy  thou  art  that  soon,  how  soon, 

Otir  good  and  bright  will  see  ! — 
Oh  !  brother,  brother  I  may  I  dwell, 

Ere  long,  with  them  and  thee  1 


THE  SOLDIER'S  DEATHBED. 

["  \\le  herrlicli  die  Sonne  dort  untergeht !  da  ich  noch  ein  Bube  Mrar — wrar's  mein  Lieblingig-*:- 
danke,  wie  sie  ra  leben,  wie  sie  z\i  sterben  !" — Du  Rauber.] 

Like  thee  to  die,  thou  sun  ! — My  boyhood's  dream 
Was  this  ;  and  now  my  spirit,  with  thy  beam, 
Ebbs  from  a  field  of  victory  ! — yet  the  hour 
Bears  back  upon  me,  with  a  torrent's  power, 
Nature's  deep  longings  : — Oh,  for  some  kind  eye, 
Whierein  to  meet  love's  fervent  farewell  gaze  ; 
Some  breast  to  pillow  hfe's  last  agony. 
Some  voice,  to  speak  of  hope  and  better  days, 
Beyond  the  pass  of  shadows  ! — But  I  go, 
I,  that  have  been  so  loved,  go  hence  alone ; 
And  ye,  now  gathering  round  my  cwn  hearth's  glow, 
Sweet  friends  !  it  may  be  that  a  softer  tone, 
Even  in  this  moment,  with  your  laughing  glee. 
Mingles  its  cadence  while  you  speak  of  me  : 
Of  me,  your  soldier,  'midst  the  mountains  lying, 
On  the  red  banner  cf  his  bartles  dying, 

•  "  Messages  from  the  living  to  the  dead  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Highlands.  The  Gael 
have  such  a  ceaseless  consciousness  of  immortality,  tiiat  their  departed  friends  are  considered  as 
merely  absent  for  a  time,  and  permitted  to  relieve  the  hours  of  separation  by  occasional  intercourse 
«dth  the  objects  of  their  earliest  affections," — Sec  the  Notes  U  Mrs.  BruHtom's  IVorks. 
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Far,  far  away  I — and  oh  !  your  parting  prayer— 

W^ill  not  his  name  be  fondly  murmured  there? 

It  will  I — A  blessing  on  that  holy  hearth  I 

Tho^igh  clouds  are  darkening  to  o'ercast  its  mirth, 

M  other  1  I  may  not  hear  thy  voice  again  ; 

Sisters  !  ye  watch  to  greet  my  step  in  vain  ; 

Young  brother,  fare  thee  well ! — on  each  dear  head 

Blessing  and  love  a  thousandfold  be  shed, 

My  soul's  last  earthly  breathings  ! — May  your  home 

Smile  for  you  ever  1 — May  no  winter  come, 

No  world,  between  your  hearts  !     May  e'en  your  tears, 

For  my  sake,  full  of  long-remembered  years, 

Quicken  the  true  affections  that  entwine 

Your  lives  in  one  bright  bond  ! — I  may  not  sleep 

Amidst  our  fathers,  where  those  tears  might  shine 

Over  my  slumbers  ;  yet  your  love  will  keep 

My  memory  living  in  the  ancestral  halls, 

Where  shame  hath  never  trod  ; — the  dark  night  falls, 

And  I  depart — The  brave  are  gone  to  rest, 

The  brothers  of  my  combats,  on  the  breast 

Of  the  red  field  they  reaped  ; — their  work  is  done  — 

Thou,  too,  art  set ! — farewell,  farewell,  thou  sun  ! 

The  last  lone  watcher  of  the  bloody  sod 

Oflfers  a  trusting  spirit  up  to  God. 


THE   IMAGE    IN   THE   HEART. 


"  True,  indeed,  it  is, 
TTiat  th<"y  whom  death  lias  hidden  from  our  sight, 
Are  worthiest  of  the  mind's  regard  ;  with  them 
The  future  cannot  contradict  the  past — 
Mortaliry'c  last  exercise  and  proof 
Is  undergoue."— Wordsworth. 

"  The  love  where  death  has  set  his  seal. 
Nor  age  C5^n  chill,  nor  rival  steal, 

Nor  falsehood  disavow." — Bvrou 

I  CALL  thee  blest  I — though  now  the  voice  be  fled, 
Which,  to  thy  soul,  brought  dayspring  with  its  tone. 
And  o'er  the  gentle  eyc.s  though  dust  be  spread. 
Eyes  that  ne'er  looked  on  thine  but  light  was  throw'n 
Far  through  thy  breast  : 

And  though  the  music  .  >f  thy  Ufe  be  broken. 
Or  changed  in  every  chunl,  since  he  is  gone, 
FeeUng  all  this,  even  yel ,  by  many  a  token, 
O  thou,  the  deeply,  but  the  brightly  lone  I 
I  call  thee  blest. 

For  in  thy  heart  there  is  a  holy  jpot, 
As  'mid  Uie  waste  an  Isle  ol  fount  and  palm, 
For  ever  green  I — the  world' >  lireath  enters  not. 
The  passion-tempests  may  oot  break  its  calm  ; 
'Tis  thine,  all  thine  i 

Thither,  In  tm.«!t  unbafflert,  mayst  thou  turn. 
From  bitter  words,  cold  greetings,  deartless  eyes, 
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Quenching  thy  souls  thirst  at  the  hidden  urn, 
That,  filled  with  waters  of  sweet  memory,  lies 
In  its  own  shrine. 

Thou  hast  thy  home  ! — there  is  no  power  in  chanp; 
To  reach  that  temple  of  the  past  ; — no  sway. 
In  all  time  bnngs  of  sudden,  dark,  or  strange. 
To  sweep  the  still  transparent  peace  away 
From  its  hushed  air  1 

And  oh  1  that  glorious  image  of  the  dead  I 
Sole  thing  whereon  a  deathless  love  may  rest, 
And  in  deep  faith  and  dreamy  worship  shed 
Its  high  gifts  fearlessly  ! — I  call  thee  blest, 
If  only  there  I 

Blest,  for  the  beautiful  within  thee  dwelling, 
Never  to  fade  ! — a  refuge  from  distrust, 
A  spring  of  purer  life,  still  freshly  welling, 
To  clothe  the  barrenness  of  earthly  dust 
With  flowers  divine. 

And  thou  hast  been  beloved  ! — it  is  no  dream, 
No  false  mirage  for  thee,  the  fervent  love. 
The  rainbow  still  unreached,  the  ideal  gleam, 
That  ever  seems  before,  beyond,  above. 
Far  ofif  to  shine. 

But  thou,  from  all  the  daughters  of  the  earth 
Singled  and  marked,  hast  known  its  home  and  p!sw?e  ! 
And  the  high  memory  of  its  holy  worth, 
To  this  our  life  a  glory  and  a  grace 

For  thee  hath  given. 

And  art  thou  not  still  fondly,  truly  loved  ? 
Thou  art  ! — the  love  his  spirit  bore  away. 
Was  not  for  death  1 — a  treasure  but  removed* 
A  bright  bird  parted  for  a  clearer  day, — 
Thine  still  in  Heaven  I 


THE   LAND   OF   DREAMS. 

'*  And  dreams,  in  their  development,  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  olJ-  waking  thoughts. 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will. 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by. " — Byrok 

O  Spirit-Land  1  thou  land  of  dreams  I 
A  world  thou  art  of  mysterious  gleams, 
Of  startling  voices,  and  sounds  at  strife, — 
A  world  of  the  dead  in  the  hues  of  life. 

Like  a  wizard's  magic  glass  thou  art. 
When  the  wavy  shadows  float  by,  and  part 
Visions  of  aspects,  now  loved,  now  stiange. 
Glimmering  and  mingling  in  ceaseless  changt. 
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Thou  art  like  a  city  of  the  past, 
With  its  gorgeous  halls  into  fragments  cast, 
Amidst  whose  ruins  there  glide  and  play 
Familiar  forms  of  the  world's  to-day. 

Thou  art  like  the  depths  where  the  seas  have  biith^ 
Rich  with  the  wealth  that  is  lost  from  earth, — 
All  the  sere  flowers  of  our  days  gone  by, 
And  the  buried  gems  in  thy  bosom  lie. 

Yes  !  thou  art  like  those  dim  sea-caves, 

A  realm  of  treasures,  a  realm  of  graves  1 

And  the  shapes  through  thy  mysteries  that  come  au/J  go 

Are  of  beauty  and  terror,  of  power  and  woe. 

But  for  me,  O  thou  picture-land  of  sleep  ! 
Thou  art  all  one  world  of  afTcctions  deep, — 
And  wrung  from  my  heart  is  each  flushing  dye. 
That  sweeps  o'er  thy  chambers  of  imagery. 

And  thy  bowers  are  fair— even  as  Eden  fair ; 
All  the  beloved  of  my  soul  are  there  ! 
The  forms  my  spirit  most  pines  to  see, 
The  eyes,  whose  love  hath  been  life  to  me  : 

They  are  there, — and  each  blessed  voice  I  ho{U*u 
Kindly,  and  joyous,  and  silvery  clear  ; 
But  under-tones  are  in  each,  that  say, — 
"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  !" 

I  walk  N\ith  sweet  friends  in  the  sunset's  glow  ; 

I  hsten  to  music  of  long  ago  ; 

But  one  thought,  Uke  an  omen,  breathes  faint  through  the  lay,- 

"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  I" 

I  sit  by  the  hearth  of  my  early  days  ; 
All  the  home-faces  are  met  by  the  blaze, — 
And  the  eyes  of  the  mother  shine  soft,  yet  say, 
"  It  is  but  a  dream  ;  it  will  melt  away  I" 

And  away,  like  a  flower's  passing  breath,  'tis  gone. 
And  I  wake  more  sadly,  more  deeply  lone  I 
Oh  !  a  haunted  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear, — 
Bright  faces,  kind  voices  I  where  are  ye,  where  f 

Shadow  not  forth,  O  thou  land  of  dreams, 

The  past,  as  it  fled  by  my  own  blue  streams  I 

Make  not  my  spirit  within  me  burn 

For  the  scenes  and  the  hours  that  may  ne'er  relmti  I 

Call  out  from  i\\e  future  thy  visions  bright, 
From  the  world  o'er  the  grave,  take  thy  solemn  light. 
And  oh  I  with  the  loved,  whom  no  more  I  see. 
Show  me  my  home,  as  it  yet  may  be  I 

As  it  yet  may  be  In  some  purer  sphere, 

No  cloud,  no  parting,  no  sleepless  fear  ; 

So  my  soul  may  bear  on  through  the  long,  long  day. 

Till  1  go  where  the  beautiful  melts  not  away  I 
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**  Oh  !  if  the  soul  immortal  be, 
Is  not  its  love  immortal  too  i' 

Seest  thou  my  home? — 'tis  where  yon  woods  are  waving 
In  their  dark  ri«^hness,  to  the  summer  air  ; 
Where  yon  blue  stream,  a  thousand  flower-banks  laving, 
Leads  down  the  hills  a  vein  of  hght,  — 'tis  there  ! 

'Midst  those  green  wilds  how  many  a  fount  lies  gleaming, 
Fringed  with  the  violet,  coloured  with  the  skies  ! 
My  boyhood's  haunt,  through  days  of  summer  dreaming, 
Under  young  leaves  that  shook  with  melodies. 

My  home  !  the  spirit  of  its  love  is  breathing 
In  every  wind  that  plays  across  my  track  ; 
From  its  white  walls  the  very  tendrils  wreathing, 
Seem  with  soft  Unks  to  draw  the  wanderer  back. 

There  am  I  loved — there  prayed  for — there  my  mother 
Sits  by  the  hearth  with  meekly  thoughtful  eye  ; 
There  my  young  sisters  watch  to  greet  their  brother — 
Soon  their  glad  footsteps  down  the  path  will  fly. 

There,  in  sweet  strains  of  kindred  music  blending, 
All  the  home-voices  meet  at  day's  decline  ; 
One  are  those  tones,  as  from  one  heart  ascending, — . 
There  laughs  my  home — sad  stranger !  where  is  thine  ? 

Ask'st  thou  of  mine  ? — In  solemn  peace  'tis  lying. 
Far  o'er  the  deserts  and  the  tombs  away  ; 
'Tis  where  /,  too,  am  loved  with  love  undying, 
And  fond  hearts  wait  my  step—  But  where  are  they  ? 

Ask  where  the  earth's  departed  have  their  dweUing  ; 
Ask  of  the  clouds,  the  stars,  the  trackless  air  i 
I  know  it  not,  yet  trust  the  whisper,  teUing 
My  lonely  heart,  that  love  unchanged  is  there. 

And  what  is  home,  and  where,  but  with  the  lovioff  ? 
Happy  i/iou  art,  that  so  canst  gaze  on  thine  I 
My  spirit  feels  but,  in  its  weary  roving. 
That  v^th  the  dead,  where'er  they  be,  is  mine. 
Go  to  thy  home,  rejoicing  son  and  brother  ! 
Bear  in  fresh  gladness  to  the  household  scene  I 
For  me,  too,  watch  the  sister  and  the  mother, 
I  well  believe — but  dark  seas  roll  between. 


WOMAN  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE. 

"  Where  hath  not  •woriian  stood, 
Strong  in  affection's  might  ?  a  reed,  upboiiit 
By  an  o'ennastering  current !" 

CJentle  and  lovely  form.  Banner  and  shivered  cresti 

'W^at  didst  thou  hear,  j  Beside  thee  strown, 

Wnen  the  fierce  battle-stcrro  Tell,  that  amidst  the  best. 

Bore  down  the  spear  ?  '  Thy  work  was  done  ! 
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Yet  strangely,  sadly  fair, 

O'er  the  wild  scene, 
Gleams  through  its  golden  hair, 

That  brow  serene. 

T.x>w  lies  the  stately  head, — 
Earth-bound  the  free  ; 

How  gave  those  haughty  dead 
A  place  to  thee  ? 

Slumberer  !  ^/itne  early  bier 
Friends  should  have  crowned. 

Many  a  flower  and  tear 
Shedding  around. 

Soft  voices,  clear  and  young, 

MingUng  their  swell. 
Should  o'er  thy  dust  have  sung 

Earth's  last  farewell. 

Sisters,  above  the  grave 

Of  thy  repose, 
Should  have  bid  violets  wave 

With  the  white  rose. 

Now  mtist  the  trumpet's  note, 

Savage  and  shrill, 
For  requiem  o'er  thee  float, 

Thou  fair  and  still ! 

And  the  swift  charger  sweep, 
In  full  career, 


Trampling  thy  place  of  sleep,- - 
Why  camest  thou  here  ? 

Why  ? — ask  the  true  heart  why 

Woman  hath  been 
Ever,  where  brave  men  die, 

Unshrinking  seen  ? 

Unto  this  harvest  ground 
Proud  reapers  came, — 

Some,  for  that  stirring  sound, 
A  warrior's  name  ; 

Some,  for  the  stormy  play 

And  joy  of  strife  ; 
And  some,  to  fling  away 

A  weary  life  ; — 

But  thou,  pale  sleeper,  thou. 
With  the  shght  frame. 

And  the  rich  locks,  whose  glow 
Death  cannot  tame  ; 

Only  one  thougtit,  one  power, 

T/iee  could  have  led. 
So,  through  the  tempest's  hour, 

To  lift  thy  head  I 

Only  the  true,  the  strong. 
The  love,  whose  trust 

Woman's  deep  soul  too  long 
Pours  on  the  dust  I 


THE  DESERTED  HOUSE. 


Gloom  is  upon  tny  loneiy  hearth, 

0  silent  house  1  once  filled  with  mirth  ; 
Sorrow  is  in  the  breezy  sound 

Of  thy  tall  poplars  whispering  round. 

The  shadow  of  departed  hours 
Hangs  dim  upon  thine  early  flowers  ; 
Even  in  thy  sunshine  seems  to  brood 
Something  more  deep  than  solitude. 

Fair  art  thou,  fair  to  a  stranger's  gaze. 
Mine  own  sweet  home  of  other  days  ! 
My  children's  birth-place  I  yet  for  me. 
It  is  too  much  to  look  on  thee. 

Too  much  1  for  all  about  thee  spread, 

1  feel  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
And  almost  linger  for  the  feet 
That  never  more  my  step  shall  meet. 

The  looks,  the  smiles,  all  vanished  now, 
Follow  me  where  thy  roses  blow  ; 
The  echoes  of  kind  houseliold  words 
Are  with  me  'midst  thy  singing  birds 


Till  my  heart  dies,  it  dies  away 
In  yearnings  for  what  might  not  stay  ; 
For  love  which  ne'er  deceived  my  trust, 
For  all  which  went  with  "dust  to  dust  I* 

What  now  is  left  me,  but  to  raise 
From  thee,  lorn  spot !  my  spirit's  gaze, 
i  To  lift,  through  tears,  my  straining  eye 
Up  to  my  Father's  house  on  high  ? 

Oh  1  many  are  the  mansions  there. 
But  not  in  one  hath  grief  a  share  I 
No  haunting  shade  from  things  gone  by 
May  there  o'ersweep  th'  unchanging  sky. 

And  i/igy  are  there,  whose  long-lovod  raieii 
In  earthly  home  no  more  is  seen 
Whose  places,  where  they  smiling  sate. 
Are  left  unto  us  desolate. 

We  miss  them  when  the  board  is  spread  ; 
We  miss  them  when  the  prayer  is  said  ; 
Upon  our  dreams  their  dying  eyes 
In  still  and  mournf 7I  fondne&s  rise. 
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But  they  are  where  these  longings  vain 
Trouble  no  more  the  heart  and  brain  ; 
The  sadness  of  this  aching  love 
Dims  not  our  Father's  house  above. 

Ye  are  at  rest,  and  1  in  tears,* 
Ye  dwellers  of  immortal  spheres  ; 
Under  the  poplar  boughs  I  stand, 
And  mourn  the  broken  household  band. 


But,  by  your  hfe  of  lowly  faith, 
And  by  your  joyful  hope  in  death, 
Guide  me,  till  on  some  brighter  shore 
The  severed  wreath  is  bound  once  more  I 

Holy  ye  were,  and  good,  and  true  I 
No  change  can  cloud  my  thoughts  of  you 
Guide  me,  hke  you  to  live  and  die. 
And  reach  my  Father's  house  on  high  I 


THE  STRANGER'S  HEART. 


The  stranger's  heart  I   Oh  !  wound  it  not  f 

A  yearning  anguish  is  its  lot  ; 
In  the  green  shadow  of  thy  tree, 
The  stranger  finds  no  rest  with  thee. 

Thou  think'st  the  vine's  low  rustling  leaves 
Glad  music  round  tl^y  household  eaves  : 
To  him  that  sound  hath  sorrow's  tone — 
The  stranger's  heart  is  with  his  own. 

Thou    think'st     thy    children's     laughing 

play 
A  lovely  sight  at  fall  of  day  ; — 


Then  are  the  stranger's  though  ts  oppressed  - 
His  mother's  voice  comes  o'er  his  breast. 

Thou  think'st  it   sweet  when  friend  with 

friend 
Beneath  one  roof  in  prayer  may  blend  ; 
Then  doth  the  stranger's  eye  grow  dim — 
Far,  far  are  those  who  prayed  with  him. 

Thy  hearth,  thy  home,  thy  vintage  land— 
The  voices  of  thy  kindred  band — 
'.  Oh  1  'midst  them  all  when  blest  thou  art, 
'  Deal  gently  with  the  stranger's  heart  I 


COME  HOME  I 


Come  home  ! — there  is  a  sorrowing  breath 

In  music  since  ye  went, 
And  the  early  flower-scents  wander  by, 

With  mournful  memories  blent. 
The  tones  in  every  hoiisehold  voice 

Are  grown  more  sad  and  deep, 
And   the    sweet   word — brother— wakes  a 
wish 

To  turn  aside  and  weep. 

O  ye  beloved  !  come  home  1 — the  hour 

Of  many  a  greeting  tone, 
The  time  of  hearth-light  and  of  song. 

Returns — and  ye  are  gone  1 
And  darkly,  heavily  it  falls 

On  the  forsaken  room, 
Biu-dening  the  heart  with  tenderness. 

That  deepens  'midst  the  gloom. 


Where  finds  \tyou,  ye  wandering  ones? 

With  all  your  boyhood's  glee 
Untamed,  beneath  the  desert  s  palm, 

Or  on  the  lone  mid-sea  ? 
By  stormy  hills  of  battles  old  ? 

Or  where  dark  rivers  foam  ? — 
Oh  !  hfe  is  dim  where  ye  are  not — 

Back,  ye  beloved,  come  home  ! 

Come  with  the  leaves  and  winds    of 
spring. 

And  swift  birds,  o'er  the  main  I 
Our  love  is  grown  too  sorrowful — 

Bring  us  its  youth  again  ! 
Bring  the  glad  tones  to  music  back  I 

Still,  still  your  home  is  fair. 
The  spirit  of  your  sunny  life 

Alone  is  wanting  there  1 


From  ao  ancient  Hebrew  dirge  ; — 

Mourn  for  the  mourner,  and  not  for  ihc  dfcad  • 
For  be  is  at  rest,  and  we  in  te^irs  1 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  OBLIVION. 

"  Implora  pace  !"  * 


One  draught,  kind  Fairy  ;  from  that  foun- 
tain deep, 
To  lay  the  phantoms  of  a  haunted  breast, 
And  lone  affections,  which  are  griefs,  to  j 
steep  j 

In  the  cool  honey-dews  of  dreamless  rest ;  | 
And  from  the  soul  the  lightning-marks  to  i 
lave —  I 

One  draught  of  that  sweet  wave  I      ■ 


pause 


-within  thy  mind  is 
long    and    slowly  ; 


and  thou 


Yet,   mortal, 

laid 
Wealth,      gathered 

thoughts  divine 
Heap  that  full  treasure-house 

hast  made 
The  gems  of  many  a  spirit's  ocean  thine  ; — 
Shall  the  dark  waters  to  oblivion  bear 
A  pyramid  so  fair  ? 

Pour  from  the  fount  I  and  let  the  draught 

efface 
All  the  vain  lore  by  memory's  pride  amassed, 
So  it  but  sweep  along  the  torrent's  trace, 
And  fill  the  hollow  channels  of  the  past ; 
And  from  the  bosom's  inmost  folded  leaf 
Rase  the  one  master-grief ! 

Yet  pause  once  more  ! — all,  all  thy  soul 

hath  known,  [fade  ! 

Loved,  felt,  rejoiced  In,  from  its  grasp  must 

Is  there  no  voice  whose  kind  awakening  tone 

A  sense  of  spring-time  in  thy  heart  hath 

made  ?  [recall  ? — 

No  eye  whose  glance  thy  day-dreams  would 

Think,  wouldst  thou  part  with  all  ? 


Fill  with  forgetfulness  1 — there  are,  there  ar: 
Voices  whose  music  I  have  loved  too  well  ; 
Eyes  of  deep  gentleness — but  they  are  far  — 
Never  !  oh — never,  in  my  home  to  dwell  1 
Take  their  soft  looks  f^om  off  my  yearning 
soul — 

Fill  high  th'  oblivious  bowl ! 

Yet  pause  again  I — with  memory  wilt  thou 

cast 
The  undying  hope  away,  of  memory  bom  / 
Hope  of  re-union,  heart  to  heart  at  last, 
No  restless  doubt  between,    no  rankling 

thorn? 
Wouldst  thou  erase  all  records  of  dehght 
That  make  such  visions  bright  ? 

Fill  with  forgetfulness,  fill  high! — yet  stay — 
'Tis  from  the  past  we  shadow  forth  the  land 
Where  smiles,  long  lost,  again  shall  Ught 

our  way, 
And  the  soul's  friends  be  wreathed  in  one 

bright  band  : — 
Pour  the  sweet  waters  back  on  their  own 

rill, 

I  must  remember  still. 

For  their  sake,  for  the  dead — whose  image 

nought 
May  dim  within  the  temple  of  my  breast— 
For  their  love's  sake,  which  now  no  earthly 

thought 
May  shake  or  trouble  with  its  own  unrest, 
Though  the  past  haunt  me  as  a  spirit,— yet 
I  ask  not  to  forget. 


Quoted  from  a  leUvr  of  Lord  Byroo'a. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 

Publisfud  in  Blacfnt'ooefs  Magazine,  April,  1818. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 
"  A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament." — Milton. 


Marked  ye  the  mingling  of  the  City's 
throng,  [bright  ? — 

Each  mien,  each  glance,  with  expectation 

Prepare  the  pageant  and  the  choral  song, 

The  pealing  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  light! 

And  hark  !  what  rumour's  gathering  soimd 
is  nigh  ? 

Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  murm.ur  deep  ? — 

Away,  be  hushed,  ye  sounds  of  revelry  ! 

Back  to  your  homes,  ye  multitudes,  to  weep! 

Weep  !  for  the  storm  hath  o'er  us  darkly 
past,  [the  blast  I 

And  England's  Royal  Flower  is  broken  by 

ir. 

Was  it  a  dream  ?  so  sudden  and  so  dread 
That  awful  fiat  o'er  our  senses  came  ! 
So  loved,  so  blest,  is  that  young  spirit  fled, 
Whose  bright  aspirings  promised  years  of 

fame?  [stroyed 

Oh !  when  hath  Ufe  possessed,  or  death  de- 
More  lovely  hopes,   more  cloudlessly  that 

smiled  ? 
When  hath  the  spoiler  left  so  dark  a  void  ? 
For  all  is  lost — the  mother  and  her  child  ! 
Our  morning-star  hath  vanished,  and  the 

tomb  [distant  years  to  come. 

Throws    its  deep-lengthened   shade    o'er 

lu. 

And  she  is  gone ! — the  royal  and  the  young  1 
In  soul  commanding,  and  in  heart  benign ; 
Who,   from  a  race  of   kings  and  heroes 

sprung, 
Glowed  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Now  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so 

well  [vain  ; 

Breathe  forth  her  name  unheeded  and  in 
Nor  can   those  eyes,  on    which   her   own 

would  dwell,  [again  : 

Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy 
The  ardent  hean.  the  towering  mind  are 

fled,  [dead. 

Vet  shall  undying  love  still  linger  with  the 

D 


17. 

Oh  !  many  a  bright  existence  we  have  seen 
Quenched  in  the  glow  and  fulness  of  its 

prime  ;  [hath  been 

And   many  a  cherish 'd  flower,    ere  now, 
Cropt  ere  its  leaves  were  breathed  upon  by 

time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride, 
Whose  fields  of  triumph  gave  them  but  a 

bier  ; 
And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  died, 
Checked  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career  1 
But  here  our  hopes  were  centred — all  is  o'er: 
All   thought   in    this  absorbed, — she  was, 

and  is  no  more ! 

V. 

We  watched  her  childhood  from  its  earliest 

hour,  [caught ; 

From  every  word  and  look  bright  omens 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its 

power, 
And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought ! 
On  her  was  fixed  the  Patriot's  ardent  eye. 
One  hope  still   bloomed, — one  vista  still 

was  fair  ;  [sky, 

And  when  the  temp>est  swept  the  troubled 
She  was  our  day-spring — all  was  cloudless 

there ;  [gaze, 

And  oh,  how  lovely  broke  on  England's 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  the  Ught 

of  distant  days. 

VI. 

Now  hath  one  moment  darkened  future 

years, 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be ! — 
Yet,  mortal  !  'midsr  the  bitterness  of  tears. 
Kneel,  and  adore  th'  inscrutable  decree  ! 
Oh  !   while  the  clear  fvxspective  smiled  in 

Ught,  [excess  ; 

Wisdom  should  then  have  tempered  hope's 
And,  lost  One  I    when  we  saw  thy  lot  so 

bright. 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  loveUness ! 
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Toy  is  no  eaithly  flower — nor  framed  to  bear, 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  life's  cold  ungenial  air. 

VII. 

All  smiled  around  thee — youth,  and  love, 

and  praise. 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine! 
On  thee  was  riveted  a  nation's  gaze. 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsullied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  Empires  1   thou  art  passed  away 
Like  some  fair  vision,  that  arose  to  throw. 
Bright  o'er  one  hour  of  life,  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  woe  1 
Oh  !    who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreams 

again? 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tears  for 

thee  were  vain? 

VIII. 

Yet  there  is  one  who    loved  thee — and 

whose  soul 
With  mild  affections  nature  formed  to  melt ; 
His  mind  hath  bowed  beneath  the  stem 

control 
Of  many  a  grief — but  this  shall  be  unfelt  ! 
Years     have     gone     by— and    given    his 

honoured  head 
A  diadem  of  snow — his  eye  is  dim — 
Around  him   Heaven  a  solemn  cloud  hath 

spread — 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  him  ! 
Yet,  in  the  darkness  of  his  fate,  alone 
He  dwells  on  earth,   while  thou,  in  life's 

full  pride,  art  gone  I 

rx. 

The  Chastener's  hand  is  on  us — we  may 
weep,  [past, 

But  not   repine— for  many  a  storm  hath 
And,  pillowed  on  her  own  majestic  deep, 
Hath  England  sU'pt  unshaken  by  the  blast ! 
And  war  hath  raged  o'er  many  a  distant 

plain, 
Trampling  the  vine  and  olive  in  his  path  ; 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  of  the  main, 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath  I 
As  some  proud  summit,  mingling  with  the 
sky,  [and  die. 

Hears  calmly,  far  below,  the  thunders  roll 


Her  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener,  and  her 
name  [might, 

The  gathering   word   of  nations,    in   her 
And  all  the  awful  beauty  of  her  fame, 
Apart  she  d\^ell  in  sohtary  light  I 


High  on  her  cliffs  alone  and  firm  !?he  stood, 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon-tower  ; 
That   torch,    whose  flame,    far  streaming 

o'er  the  flood,  [hoxur. 

Hath  guided  Europe  through  her  darkest 
— Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory  ! — in  the  dust 
Be  humbled,  Ocean-queen  1  and  own  thy 

sentence  just  I 

XI. 

Hark  !  'twas  the  death-bell's  note  I  which, 

full  and  deep. 
Unmixed  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone, 
While  all  the  murmurs  of  existence  sleep. 
Swells  on  the  stillness  of  the  air  alone ! 
Silent  the  throngs  that  fill  the  darkened 

street,  [mart ; 

Silent  the  slumbering  Thames,  the  lonely 
And  all  is  still,  where  countless  thousands 

meet,  [heart  1 

Save  the  full  throbbing  of  the  awe-struck 
All  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene. 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th'  avenging  one 

had  been. 

XII. 

The  sun  goes  down  in  beauty — his  farewell, 
UnUke  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellowed  rays  around  us  dwell, 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight. 
They  smile  and  fade — but,  when  the  day  is 
o'er,  [tread  ? — 

What  slow  procession  moves,  with  measured 
Lo  1  those  who   weep  for  her  who  weeps 
no  more,  [dead  I 

A  solemn   train  I    the  mourners  and   the 
While,   bright   on   high,   the  moon's  un- 
troubled ray  [thus  away. 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing 

XIII. 

Rut  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile, 
Where,    in   the    house    of   silence,    kings 

repose ;  [aisle. 

There,  through  the  dim  arcade  and  pillared 
The  funeral   torch   its  deep-red  radiance 

throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain, 
And  all  around,  the  stamp  of  woe  may  bear ; 
But  grief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms 

are  vain — 
Grief  unexpressed,   unsoothed  by  them — 

is  there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  fate  for  him   who 

mourns. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust,  tc 

dust  returns. 
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XTV. 

We  mourn— but   not    iky  fate,  departed 

One! 
We  pity,  but  the  living,  not  the  dead  ; 
A  cloud  hangs  o'er  us — "  the  bright  day  is 

done  " — 
And  with  a  father's  hopes,  a  nation's  fled. 
And  he,  the  chosen  of  thy  youthful  breast, 
Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  every 

thought : 
He,  with  thine  early  fond  affections  blest. 
Lord   of  a  mind  with    all   things   lovely 

fraught ; 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of 

thy  worth  ? 

xv. 

Oh  !  there  are  griefs  for  nature  too  intense, 
W^hose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the 

soul, 
Nor  hath  the  fragile  and  o'erlaboured  sense 
Strength  e'en  to  /ee/,  at  once,  their  dread 

control.  [hour, 

But  when  'tis  past,  that  still  and  speechless 
Of  the  sealed  bosom  and  the  tearless  eye, 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes,  with  tenfold 

power 
To  grasp  the  fulness  of  its  agony  ! 
Its  death-like  torpor  vanished  —  and  its 

doom,  [nature's  bloom. 

To  cast  its  own  dark  hues  o'er  life  and 

XVI. 

And  such  his  lot,  whom  thou  hast  loved 

and  left. 
Spirit  I  thus  early  to  thy  home  recalled  ! 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A   warrior's  heart  I    which    danger   ne'er 

appalled. 
Years  may  pass  on — and,  as  they  roll  along. 
Mellow  those  pangs  which  now  his  bosom 

rend  ; 
And  he  once  more,  with  life's  unheeding 

throng, 
May,  though  alone  in  soul,  in  seeming  blend; 
Yet  still,  the  guardian-angel  of  his  mind 
Shall  thy  loved  image  dwell,  in  Memory's 

temple  shrined. 

XVII. 

Yet  must  the  days  be  long,  ere  time  shall 
steal  [with  thee, 

Aught  from  kis  grief,  whose  spirit  dwells 

Once  deeply  bruised,  the  heart  at  length 
may  heal. 

But  all  it  was — oh  I  nevei  more  shall  be ! 


The  flowers,  the  leaf,  o'erwhelmed  by  win- 
ter snow,  [return, 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may 
glow,  [burn  ; 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  radiance 
But  the  bright  freshness  of  the  mind's  young 
bloom,                                    [the  tomb. 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond 

XVIII. 

But  thou  ! — thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  in  brilliance  hath  been 

run  ; 
While  faith,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve 

no  more. 
Tells  that  thy  crown — though  not  on  earth — 

is  won  ! 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Naught  but  the  bloom  of  sunshine — and 

for  thee. 
Child  of  propitious  stars  1  for  thee  alone, 
The  course  of  love  ran  smooth,  and  brightly 

free.  [given : 

Not  long  such  bHss  to  mortal  could  be 
It  is  enough  for  earth,  to  catch  one  gUmpse 

of  heaven  1 

XIX. 

What  though  as  yet  the  noon-day  of  thy 

fame 
Rose  in  its  glory,  on  thine  England's  eye, 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect 

came  ?  [die  ! 

Ours  is  that  loss — and  thou  wert  blest  to 
Thou  mightst  have  hved  to  dark  and  evil 

years. 
To  mourn  thy  people  changed,  thy  skies 

o'ercast  ; 
But  thy  spring-mom  was  all  undimmed  by 

tears,  [last ! 

And  thou  wert  loved  and  cherished  to  the 
And  thy  young  name,  ne'er  breathed  in 

ruder  tone,  [alone. 

Thus  dying,  thou  hast  left  to  love  and  grief 

XX. 

Daughter  of  Kings  I  from  that  high  sphere 

look  down 
Where  still,  in  hope,  affection's  thoughts 

may  rise ; 
Where  dimly  shines  to  thee  that  mortal 

crown 
Which  earth  displayed  to  claim  thee  from 

ths  skies. 
Look  down  !  and  if  thy  spirit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear 
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Soothe,   though  unseen,    the  hearts    tha< 

mourn  in  vain. 
And  in  their  hours  of  loneliness — be  near  I 


Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here — ^and  one  faint 
sigh,  [Eternity ! 

Oh  I  tell  those  hearts,  hath  made  that  bliss 
Brownw^ffe,,  i^rd  Dec,  1817. 


1820. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
GEORGE  THE  THIRD. 

"  Among  many  nations  was  there  no  king  like 

him. " — N  EH  EMI  AH. 

"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel  ?" — Samuei., 

Another  warning  sound  1    The  funeral 
bell, 
Startling  the  cities  of  the  isle  once  more 
With  measured  tones  of  melancholy  swell, 
Strikes  on  th'  awakened  heart  from  shore 
to  shore. 
He  at  whose  coming  monarchs  sink  to  dust. 
The  chambers  of  our  palaces  hath  trod, 
And  the  long-suffering  spirit  of  the  just. 
Pure  from  its  ruins,  hath   returned  to 
God! 
Yet  may  not  England  o'er  her  Father  weep  : 
Thoughts  to  her  bosom  crowd,  too  many, 
and  too  deep. 

Vain  voice  of  Reason,  hiosh  1 — they  yet  must 
flow, 
The  unrestrained,  involuntary  tears  ; 
A  thousand  feelings  sanctify  the  woe. 
Roused  by  the  glorious  shades  of  vanished 
years. 
Tell  us  no  more  'tis  not  the  time  for  grief. 

Now  that  the  exile  of  the  soul  is  past, 
And  Death,  blest  messenger  of  Heaven's 
relief,  [last ; 

Hath  borne  the  wanderer  to  his  rest  at 
For  him,  Eternity  hath  tenfold  day. 
We  feel,  we  know,  'tis  thus — yet  Nature 
will  have  way. 

What  though  amidst  us,  Uke  a  blasted  oak, 
Saddening  the  scene  where  once  it  nobly 
reigned, 
A  dread  memorial  of  the  lightning-stroke, 
Stamped   with   its  fiery  record,    he  re- 
maine<i  ; 
Around  that  shattered  tree  still  fondly  clung 
Th'  undying  tendrils  of  our  love,  which 
drew  [sprung 

Fresh  nurture  from  its  deep  decay,  and 

Luxuriant  thence,  to  Glory's  ruin  true  ; 
While  England  hung  her  trophies  on  the 
stem,  [them. 

Iliat  desolately  s^.ood,  unconscious  «'en  of 


Of   them    unconscious  I     Oh,    mysterious 
doom  I  [skies  ? 

Who  shall  unfold  the  counsels  of  the 
His  was  the  voice  which  roused,  as  from 
the  tomb, 
The  realm's  high  soul  to  loftiest  energies  ! 
His  was  the  spirit,   o'er  the  isles  which 
threw 
The  mantle  of  its  fortitude ;  and  wrought 
In  every  bosom,  powerful  to  renew 
Each  dying  spark  of  pure  and  generous 
thought ; 
The  star  of  tempests !  beaming  on  the  mast. 
The  seaman's  torch  of  Hope,  'midst  perils 
deepening  fast. 

Then  from  th'  unslumbering  influence  of 

his  A'orth,  [land ; 

Strength,    as   of   inspiration,    filled  the 

A    young,    but    quenchless,    flame    went 

brightly  forth. 

Kindled  by  him — who  saw  it  not  expand  ! 

Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven.    The  gifted 

seer,  [to  face. 

Who  with  his  God  had  communed,  face 

And  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  of  fear, 

In  faith  victorious,  led  the  chosen  race  ; 

He  through  the  desert  and  the  waste  their 

guide,  [and  died. 

Saw  dimly  from  afar,  the  promised  land — 

O  full  of  days  and  virtues  1  on  thy  head 

Centred  the  woes  of  many  a  biiter  lot ; 

Fathers  have  sorrowed  o'er  their  beauteous 

dead,  [have  forgot ; 

Eyes,  quenched  in  night,  the  sunbeam 

Minds  have  striven   buoyantly  with   evil 

years,  [at  length  ; 

And  sunk  beneath  their  gathering  weight 

But  Pain  for  thee  had  filled  a  cup  of  tears. 

Where    every    anguish    mingled    all    its 

strength ;  [stand. 

By  thy  lost  cliild   we  saw  thee  weeping 

And  shadows  deep  around   fell  from  th' 

Eternal's  hand. 

[dreams, 
Then  came  the  noon  of  glory,  which  thy 
Perchance  of  yore,  had  faintly  prophesied ; 
Rut  what  Kothee  the  splendour  of  its  beams? 
The  ice-rock  glows  not  'midst  the  sum- 
mer's pnde  I 
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Nations  leaped  up  to  joy— as  streams  that 

burst, 

At  the  warm  touch  of  spring,  their  frozen 

chain,  [they  nursed. 

And  o'er  the  plains,  whose  verdure  once 

Roll  in  exulting  melody  again  ; 
And  bright  o'er  earth  the  long  majestic  Une 
Of  England's  triumphs  swept,  to  rouse  all 
hearts — but  thine. 

Oh  !  what  a  dazzling  vision,  by  the  veil 
Tliat  o'er  thy  spirit  hung,  was  shut  from 
thee. 
When  sceptred  chieftains  thronged,  with 
palms,  to  hail  [sea ! 

The  crowning  isle,  th'  anointed  of  the 
Within  thy  palaces  the  lords  of  earth 
Met  to  rejoice — rich  pageants  gUttered 

by. 

And  stately  re%'els  imaged,  in  their  mirth, 

The  old  magnificence  of  chivalry. 
Tliey  reached  not  thee — amidst  them,  yet 
alone,  [shadowy  throne. 

Stillness  and  gloom  begirt  one  dim  and 

Yet  there  was  mercy  still — if  joy  no  more 

Within  that  blasted  circle  might  intrude. 
Earth  had  no  grief,  whose  footstep  might 
pass  o'er 
The  silent  Umits  of  its  solitude  ! 
If  all  unheard  the  bridal  song  awoke 
Our  hearts'  full  echoes,  as  it  swelled  on 
high; 
Alike  imheard  the  sudden  dirge,  that  broke 
On  the  glad  strain,  with  dread  solemnity ! 
If  the  land's  rose,  unheeded  wore  its  bloom, 
Alike  unfelt  the  storm,  that  swept  it  to  the 
tomb. 

And  she,  who,  tried  through  all  the  stormy 

past, 

Severely,  deeply  proved,  in  many  an  hour. 

Watched  o'er  thee,  firm  and  faithful  to  the 

last,  [power ; 

Sustained,  inspired,  by  strong  affection's 

If  to  thy  soul  her  voice  no  music  bore. 

If  thy  closed  eye,  and  wandering  spirit 

caught  [explore 

No  light  from  looks,   that  fondly  would 

Thy    mien,     for    traces    of    responsive 

thought ;  [have  thrilled 

Oh  !  thou  wert  spared  the  pang  that  would 

Thine  inmost    heart,    when    Death    that 

anxious  bosom  stilled. 

Thy  loved  ones  fell  around  thee — man- 
hood's prime. 
Youth  with  its  glory,  in  its  fulness,  Agt — 


All,  at  the  gates  of  their  eternal  clime 
Lay  down,  and  closed  their  mortal  pil- 
grimage ; 
The  land  wore  ashes  for  its  perished  flowers. 
The  grave's  imp)erial    harvest.       Thou 
meanw  hile  [towers. 

Didst  walk  unconscious  through  thy  royal 
The  one  that  wept  not  in  the  tearful  isle  ! 
As  a  tired  warrior,  on  his  battle-plain, 
Breathes  deep  in  dreams  amidst  the  mour- 
ners and  the  slain. 

And  who  can  tell  what  visions  might  be 

thine  ?  [still  was  pure  I 

The  stream  of  thought,  though  broken, 

Still  o'er  that  wave  the  stars  of  heaven  might 

shine,  [endure  I 

Where  earthly  image  would   no  more 

Though'   many  a    step,    of    once-famiUar 

sound, 

Came  as  a  stranger's  o'er  thy  closing  ear, 

And  voices  breathed  forgotten  tones  around 

Which  that  paternal  heart  once  thrilleo 

to  hear : 

The  mind  hath  senses  of  its  own,  and  power 

To  people  boundless  worlds,  in  its  mos 

wandering  hours. 

Nor    might   the  phantoms    to  thy  spirit 
known 
Be  dark  or  wild,  creations  of  remorse  ; 
Unstained  by  thee,  the  blameless  past  had 
thrown  [course : 

No  fearful  shadows    o'er    the    future's 
For  thee  no  cloud,  from  memory's  dread 
abyss,  [tyrant's  eye ; 

Might  shape  such   forms  as  haunt  the 
And  closing  up  each  avenue  of  bliss. 
Murmur  their  summons,  to  "  despair  and 
die !"  [cease. 

No  !  e'en  though  joy  depart,  though  reason 
Still  virtue's  ruined   home  is  redolent  of 
peace. 

They  might  be  with  thee  still— the  loved, 
the  tried,  [thee  still ! 

The  fair,  the  lost— they  might  be  with 
More  softly  seen,  in  radiance  purified 

From  each  dim  vapour  of  terrestrial  ill ; 
Long  after  earth  received  them,  and  the  note 
Of  the  last  requiem  o'er  their  dust  was 
poured,  [float 

As  passing  sunbeams  o'er  thy  soul  might 
Those  forms,  from  us  withdrawn — to  thee 
restored ! 
Spirits  of  holiness,  in  light  revealed. 
To  commune  with  a  mind  whose  source  cf 
tears  was  sealed. 
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Came  they  with  tidings  from  the  worlds 
above,  [rest  ? 

Those  viewless  regions  where  the  weary 
Severed  from  earth,  estranged  from  mortal 
love,  [blest  ? 

Was  thy  mysterious  converse  with  the 
Or  shone  their  visionary  presence  bright 
With  human  beauty? — did  their  smiles 
renew 
Those  days  of  sacred  and  serene  delight, 

When  fairest  beings  in  thy  pathway  grew? 

Oh  I  Heaven  hath  balm  for  every  wound  it 

makes,  [ne'er  forsakes. 

Healing  the  broken  heart ;  it  smites — but 

These  may  be  phantasies — and  this  alone, 
Of  all  we  picture  in  our  dreams,  is  sure  ; 
That  rest,  made  perfect,  is  at  length  thine 
own, 
Rest,  in  thy  God  immortally  secure  I 
Enough  for  tranquil  faith  ;  released  from  all 
The  woes  that  graved  Heaven's  lessons 
on  thy  brow. 
No  cloud  to  dim,  no  fetter  to  inthral. 

Haply  thine  eye  is  on  thy  people  now  ; 
Whose  love  around  thee  still  its  offerings 

shed. 
Though  vainly  sweet  as  flowers,  Griefs  tri- 
bute to  the  dead. 

But  if  th'  ascending,  disembodied  mind, 
Borne,  on  the  wings  of  morning,  to  the 
skies, 
May  cast  one  glance  of  tenderness  behind, 
On  scenes,  once  hallowed  by  its  mortal 
ties,  [lay 

How  much  hast  thou  to  gaze  on  I  all  that 
By  the  dark  mantle  of  thy  soul  concealed. 
The  might,  the  majesty,  the  proud  array 
Of  England's  march  o'er  many  a  noble 
field. 
All  spread  beneath  thee,  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
Shine  like  some  glorious  land,  viewed  from 
an  Alpine  height. 

Away,  presumptuous  thought  I — departed 
saint  I  [p'^y 

To  thy  freed  vision  what  can  earth  dis- 
Of  pomp,  of  royalty,  that  is  not  faint. 

Seen  from  the  birthplace  of  celestial  day? 
Oh  I  pale  and  weak  the  sun's  reflected  rays, 

E'en  in  their  fervour  of  meridian  heat. 
To  him,  who  in  the  sanctuary  may  gaze 
On  the  bright  cloud  that  fills  the  mercy- 
seat  I  [abode. 
And  thou  may'st    view,  from    thy   divine 
The  dust  of  empires  flit,  before  a  breath  of 
Gixl. 


And  yet  we  mourn  thee  1     Yes  !  thy  place 
is  void  [image  dwelt, 

Within  our  hearts — there   veiled  thine 
But  cherished  still ;  and  o'er  that  tie  de- 
stroyed, [must  melt. 
Though  Faith  rejoice,  fond  Nature  still 
Beneath  the  long-loved  sceptre  of  thy  sway. 
Thousands  were  born,  who  now  in  dust 
repose,  [gH^ey, 
And  many  a  head,  with  years  and  sorrows 
Wore  youth's  bright  tresses,  when  thy 
star  arose  ;                                [dawn, 
And  many  a  glorious  mind,  since  that  fair 
Hath  filled  our  sphere  with  light,  now  to 
its  source  withdrawn. 

Earthquakes  have  rocked  the    nations — 

things  revered,  [down 

Th'  ancestral  fabrics  of  the  world  went 

In  ruins,  from  whose  stones  Ambition  reared 

His  lonely  pyramid  of  dread  renown. 
But  when  the  fires,  that  long  had  slum- 
bered, pent 
Deep  in  men's  bosoms,  with  volcanic  force. 
Bursting  their  prison-house,  each  bulwark 
rent,  [course, 

And  swept  each  holy  barrier  from  their 
Firm  and  unmoved,  amidst  that  lava-flood, 
Still,   by  thine  arm   upheld,   our  ancient 
landmarks  stood. 

Be  they  eternal  I — be  thy  children  found 
Still,  to  their  country's  altars,  true  hke 
thee  i  [sound 

And   while    "  the   name   of  Briton '  is  a 

Of  rallying  music  to  the  brave  and  free. 
With  the  high  feelings,  at  the  word  which 
swell,  [flame. 

To  make  the  breast  a  shrine  for  Freedom's 
Be  mingled  thoughts  of  him,  who  loved  so 
well. 
Who  left  so  pure,  its  heritage  of  fame  ! 
Let   earth   with   trophies  guard  the  con- 
queror's dust. 
Heaven  in  our  souls  embalms  the  memory 
of  the  just. 

All  else  shall  pass  away — the   thrones   o( 
kings. 
The  very  traces  of  their  /omds  depart ; 
But  number  not  with  perishable  things 

The  holy  records  Virtue  leaves  the  heart. 

Heirlooms  from  race  to  race — and  oh  !  in 

days,  blest. 

When,  by  the  yet  unborn,  thy  deeds  are 

When  our  sons  learn  "as  household  words" 

thy  praise,  [rest  I 

Still  on  thine  offspring    may  thy  spirit 
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And  many  a  nanie  of  that  imperial  line, 
Father  and  patriot  I  blend,    in  England's 
songs,  with  thine  I 


LINES 

*^RtTTEN  IN  A  HERMITAGE  ON  THE  SEASHOna. 

O  WANDERER  !  would  thy  heart  forget 
E^ch  earthly  passion  and  regret. 
And  would  thy  wearied  spirit  rise 
To  commune  with  its  native  skies  ; 
Pause  for  a  while,  and  deem  it  sweet 
To  linger  in  this  calm  retreat ; 

And  give  thy  cares,  thy  griefs,  a  short  sus- 
pense, 

Amidst  wild  scenes  of  lone  magnificence. 

Unmixed  with  aught  of  meaner  tone, 
Here  nature's  voice  is  heard  alone  : 
When  the  loud  storm,  in  wrathful  hour. 
Is  rushing  on  its  wing  of  power. 
And  spirits  of  the  deep  awake. 
And  surges  foam,  and  billows  break, 
And  rocks  and  ocean-caves  around, 
Reverberate  each  awful  sound  ; 
That  mighty  voice,  with  all  its  dread  control, 
To  loftiest  thought  shall  wake  thy  thrilling 
soul. 

But  when  no  more  the  sea-winds  ravt, 
When  peace  is  brooding  on  the  wave, 
And  from  earth,  air,  and  ocean  rise 
No  sounds  but  plaintive  melodies  ; 
Soothed  by  their  softly  mingling  swell. 
As  daylight  bids  the  world  farewell. 
The  iTistling  wood,  the  dying  breeze, 
The  faint  low  rippling  of  the  seas, 
A  tender  calm  shall  steal  upon  thy  breast, 
A  gleam  reflected  from  the  realms  of  rest. 

Is  thine  a  heart  the  world  hath  stung. 
Friends    have    deceived,    neglect    hath 

wrung? 
Hast  thou  some   grief  that  none   may 

know, 
Seme  lonely,  secret,  silent  woe  ? 
Or  have  thy  fond  affections  fled 
From  earth,  to  slumber  with  the  dead  ?— 
Oh  !  pause  awhile — the  world  disown, 
And  dwell  with  nature's  self  alone  ! 
And  though  no  more  she  bids  arise 
Thy  soul's  departed  energies, 
And  though  thy  joy  of  life  is  o'er, 
Beyond  her  magic  to  restore  ; 
Yet  shall  her  spells  o'er  every  passion  steal, 
f\nd  soothe  the  wounded  heart  they  cannot 

l:ieai. 


DIRGE  OF  A  CHILD. 

No  bitter  tears  for  thee  be  shed. 
Blossom  of  being  I  seen  and  gone  ! 
With  flowers  alone  we  strew  thy  bed, 

O  blest  departed  One  1 
Whose  all  of  life,  a  rosy  ray. 
Blushed  into  dawn  and  passed  away. 

Yes  1  thou  art  ried,  ere  guilt  had  power 
To  stain  thy  cherub-soul  and  form. 
Closed  is  the  soft  ephemeral  flower 

That  never  felt  a  storm  ! 
The  sunbeam's  smile,  the  zephyr's  breath 
All  that  it  knew  from  birth  to  death. 

Thou  wert  so  like  a  form  of  light. 

That  Heaven  benignly  called  thee  hence. 

Ere  yet  the  world  could  breathe  one  blight 

O'er  thy  sweet  innocence  : 
And  thou,  that  brighter  home  to  bless. 
Art  passed,  with  all  thy  loveliness  ! 

Oh  !  hadst  thou  still  on  earth  remained, 

Vision  of  beauty  !  fair,  as  brief ! 

How  soon  thy  brightness  had  been  stain6d 

With  passion  or  with  g^ief  1 
Now  not  a  sulljing  breath  can  rise, 
!  To  dim  thy  glory  in  the  skies. 

We  rear  no  marble  o'er  thy  tomb  ; 
No  sculptured  image  there  shall  moiUTJ  ; 
Ah  !  fitter  far  the  vernal  bloom 
Such  dwelling  to  adorn. 
Fragrance,  and  flowers,  and  dews  must  be 
The  only  emblems  meet  for  thee. 

Thy  grave  shall  be  a  blessed  shrine, 
Adorned  with  Nature's  brightest  wreath  ; 
Each  glowing  season  shall  combine 
Its  incense  there  to  breathe  ; 
And  oft,  upon  the  midnight  air. 
Shall  viewless  harps  be  murmuring  there. 

And  oh  !  sometimes  in  visions  blest, 

Sweet  spirit  !  visit  our  repose  ; 

And  bear,  from  thine  own  world  of  rest 

Some  balm  for  human  woes  ! 
What  form  more  lovely  could  be  given 
Than  thine  to  messenger  of  heaven  I 


INVOCATION. 

Hushed  is  the  world  in  night  and  sleep, 
E^th,  Sea,  and  Air,  are  still  as  death  ; 
Too  rude  to  break  a  caJm  so  deep. 
Were  music's  faintest  breath. 
Descend,    bright    Visions  I      from     aerial 
bowers, 
[  Dfiscend  to  giid  your  own  soft,  silent  ho'irp. 
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In  hof)e  or  fear,  in  toil  or  pain, 
The  weary  day  have  mortals  past  ; 
Now,  dreams  of  bliss  !  be  yours  to  reign, 
And  all  your  spells  around  them  cast ; 

Steal  from  their  hearts  the  pang,  their  eyes 
the  tear, 

And  lift  the  veil  that  hides  a  brighter  sphere. 

Oh  i  bear  your  softest  balm  to  those, 
Who  fondly,  vainly,  mourn  the  dead, 
To  them  that  world  of  peace  disclose, 
Where  the  bright  soul  is  fled  : 
Where  Love,  immortal  in  his  native  clime. 
Shall  fear  no  pang  from  fate,  no  blight 
from  time. 

Or  to  his  loved,  his  distant  land, 
On  your  light  wings  the  exile  bear 
To  feel  once  more  his  heart  expand, 
In  his  owTi  genial  mountain-air  ; 

Hear  the  wild  echoes'  well-known  strains 
repeat,  [sweet. 

And  bless  each  note,  as  Heaven's  own  music 

But  oh  !  with  Fancy's  brightest  ray. 
Blest  dreams  !  the  bard's  repose  illume  ; 
Bid  forms  of  heaven  around  him  play. 
And  bowers  of  Eden  bloom  1 
And  waft  his  spirit  to  its  native  skies 
Who  finds  no  charm  in  Ufe's  reahties. 

No  voice  is  on  the  air  of  night, 
Through  folded  leaves  no  murmurs  creep, 
Nor  star  nor  moonbeam's  trembling  light 
Falls  on  the  placid  brow  of  sleep. 

Descend,   bright  visions  !    from   your  airy 
bower  : 

Dark,  silent,  solemn,  is  your  favourite  hour. 


TO  THB  MBMORY  OF 

GENERAL  SIR  EDWARD 
PAKENHAM. 

Brave  spirit  1  mourned  with  fond  regret, 
Lost  in  liff's  pride,  in  v.nlour'snoon, 
Oh  1  who  could  deem  t/iy  star  should  set 
So  darkly  and  so  soon  I 

Fatal,  though  bright,  the  fire  of  mind 
Which  marked  .md  closed  thy  brief  career  ; 
And  the  fair  wreath,  by  Hope  entwineti. 
Lies  witliered  on  thy  bier. 

The  soldiers  death  hath  been  thy  doom, 
The  soldif^rs  tear  tiiy  int;ed  sh.iU  be  ; 
Yet,  son  of  war  I  a  prouder  tomb 

Mieht  Fate  have  reared  for  thro. 


Thcu  shouldst  have  died,  O  high-souled 

chief  I 
In  those  bright  days  of  glory  fled. 
When  triumph  so  prevailed  o'er  grief 

We  scarce  could  mourn  the  dead. 

Noontide  of  fame  !  each  tear-drop  then 
Was  worthy  of  a  warrior's  grave  : 
When  shall  affection  weep  again 
So  proudly  o'er  the  brave? 

There  on  the  battle-fields  of  Spain, 
'Midst  Roncesvalles'  mountain-scene, 
Or  on  Vittoria's  blood-red  plain, 

Meet  had  thy  deathbed  been. 

We  mourn  not  that  a  hero's  life 

Thus  in  its  ardent  prime  should  close ; 
Hadst  thou  but  fallen  in  nobler  strife, 
But  died  'midst  conquered  foes  1 

Yet  hast  thou  still  (though  victory's  flame 
In  that  last  moment  cheered  thee  not) 
Left  Glory's  isle  another  name. 
That  ne'er  may  be  forgot : 

And  many  a  tale  of  triumph  won. 
Shall  breathe  that  name  in  Memory's  ear, 
And  long  may  England  mourn  a  son 
Without  reproach  or  /ear. 


TO  THB  MEMORY  OF 

SIR  HENRY  ELLIS, 

WHO  FELL  IN  THB  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 

["  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  when 
their  renown  is  around  them." — Ossian.] 

Weep'st  thou  for  him,  whose  doom  waf 

sealed 
On  England's  proudest  battle-field? 
For  him,  the  hon-heart,  who  died 
In  victory's  full  resistless  tide? 

Oh,  mourn  him  not  I 
By  deeds  like  his  that  field  was  won. 
And  Fate  could  yield  to  Valour's  son 
No  brighter  lot. 

He  heard  his  band's  exulting  cry. 
He  saw  the  vanquished  eagles  fly  ; 
And  envied  be  his  death  of  fame, 
It  shed  a  sunbeam  o'er  his  name 

That  nought  shall  dim  : 
No  cloud  obscured  his  glory's  day. 
It  saw  no  twilight  of  dfcay — 

Weep  not  for  him  • 
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And  breathe  no  dirge's  plaintive  moan, 
A  hero  claims  far  loftier  tone  1 
Oh  !  proudly  should  the  war-song  swell, 
Recording  how  the  mighty  fell 

In  that  dread  hour, 
When  England,  'midst  the  bat  tie-storm— 
The  avenging  angel — reared  her  form 

In  tenfold  power. 

Yet  gallant  heart  1  to  swell  thy  praise, 
Vain  were  the  minstrel's  noblest  lays  ; 
Since  he,  the  soldier's  guiding-star, 
The  Victor-chief,  the  lord  of  war. 

Has  owTied  thy  fame  : 
And  oh  !  like  his  approving  word, 
What  trophied  marble  could  record 

A  warrior's  name  ? 


GUERILLA  SONG. 

FOVNDED  ON  THK  STORY  RELATED  OF  THE 
SPANISH  PATRIOT  MINA. 

Oh  !  forget  not  the  hour,  when  through 

forest  and  vale,  [native  halls  ; 

We  returned  with  our  chief  to  his  dear 

Through  the  woody  Sierra  there  sighed  not 

a  gale,  [battlement  walls  ; 

And  the  moonbeam   was    bright    on  his 

And  natiu-e  lay  sleeping  in  calmness  and 

hght,  [on  our  sight. 

Round  the  home  of  the  valiant,  that  rose 

We  entered  that  home — all  was  loneliness 
round,  [grave ; 

The  stillness,  the  darkness,  the  peace  of  the 
Not  a  voice,  not  a  step,  bade  its  echoes  re- 
sound, [brave  1 
Ah  !  such  was  the  welcome  that  waited  the 
For  the  spoilers  had  passed,  like  the  poison- 
wind's  breath,  [death. 
And  the  loved  of  his  bosom  lay  silent  in 

Oh  I  forget  not  that  hour — let  its  image  be 

near,  [our  rest. 

In  the  hght  of  our  mirth,  in  the  dreams  of 

Let  its  tale  awake  feelings  too  deep  for  a 

tear,  [each  breast, 

And  rouse  into  vengeance  each  arm  and 

Till  cloudless  the  dayspring  of  hberty  shine 

O'er  the  plains  of  the  ohve,  and  hills  of  the 

vine. 


THE  AGED  INDIAN. 

Warriors  I  my  noon  of  hfe  is  past, 
Tlie  brightness  of  my  spirit  flown  ; 
I  crouch  before  the  wintry  blast, 
Amidst  my  tribe  I  dwell  alone  ; 


The  heroes  of  my  youth  are  fled, 
They  rest  among  the  warlike  dead. 

"Ye  slumberers  of  the  narrow  cave  I 

My  kindred-chiefs  in  days  of  yore. 

Ye  fill  an  unremembered  grave, 

Your  fame,  your  deeds,  are  known  no  more. 

The  records  of  your  wars  are  gone. 

Your  names  forgot  by  all  but  one. 

Soon  shall  that  one  depart  from  earth, 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime  ; 
Then  will  the  memory  of  your  birth 
Sleep  with  the  hidden  things  of  time. 
With  him,  ye  sons  of  former  days  ! 
Fades  the  last  glimmering  of  your  praise. 

His  eyes,  that  hailed  your  spirit's  flame, 
Still  kindling  in  the  combat's  shock. 
Have  seen,  since  darkness  veiled  your  fame 
Sons  of  the  desert  and  the  rock  I 
Another,  and  another  race, 
Rise  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 

Descendants  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 
Fearless  of  heart,  and  firm  of  hand  J 
O  1  let  me  join  their  spirits  fled, 
O  !  send  me  to  their  shadowy  land. 
Age  hath  not  tamed  Ontara's  heart, 
He  shrinks  not  from  the  friendly  dart. 

These  feet  no  more  can  chase  the  deer, 
The  glory  of  this  arm  is  flown  ; — 
WTiy  should  the  feeble  hnger  here. 
When  all  the  pride  of  hfe  is  gone  ? 
Warriors  !  why  still  the  stroke  deny, 
Think  ye  Ontara  fears  to  die  ? 

He  feared  not  in  his  flower  of  days, 
When  strong  to  stem  the  torrent's  force, 
WTien  through  the  desert's  pathless  maze. 
His  way  was  as  an  eagle's  course  1 
When  war  was  svmshine  to  his  sight. 
And  the  wild  hurricane,  delight  I 

Shall  then  the  warrior  tremble  now  f 
Now  when  his  envied  strength  is  o'er  ? 
Himg  on  the  pine  his  idle  bow, 
His  pirogue  useless  on  the  shore  ? 
WThen  age  hath  dimmed  his  faiUng  eye, 
Shall  he,  the  joyless,  fear  to  die  ? 

Sous  of  the  brave  !  delay  no  more, 
The  spirits  of  my  kindred  call ; 
"Tis  but  one  pang,  and  all  is  o'er  I 
Oh  !  bid  the  aged  cedar  fall  I 
To  join  the  brethren  of  his  prime, 
The  mighty  of  departed  time. 
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EVENING  AMONGST  THE  ALPS. 

Soft  skies  of  Italy  I   how  richly  drest, 
Smile  these  wild  scenes  in  your  purpureal 
glow !  [west, 

What    glorious   hues,   reflected  from  the 
Float  o'er  the  dwellings  of  eternal  snow  1 

Von   torrent,    foaming  dowTi   the    granite 

steep, 
Sparkles  all  brilliance  in  the  setting  beam  ; 
Dark    glens  beneath   in  shadowy  beauty 

sleep,  [stream. 

Where  pipes  the  goatherd  by  his  mountain- 

Now  from  yon  peak  departs  the  vivid  ray, 
That  still  at  eve  its  lofty  temple  knows  ; 
From  rock  and  torrent  fade  the  tints  away, 
And  all  is  wrapt  in  twilight's  deep  repose  : 
While  through  the  pine-wood  gleams  the 

vesper  star. 
And  roves  the  Alpine  gale  o'er  solitudes  afar. 


DIRGE  OF  THE  HIGHLAND 
CHIEF  IN  "WAVERLEY." 

Son  of  the  mighty  and  the  free  ! 
High-minded  leader  of  the  brave  ! 
Was  it  for  lofty  chief  like  thee. 

To  fill  a  nameless  g^ve  ? 
Oh  !  if  amidst  the  valiant  slain, 
The  warrior's  bier  had  been  thy  lot, 
E'en  though  on  red  CuUoden's  plain, 

We  then  had  mourned  thee  not. 

But  darkly  closed  thy  dawn  of  fame. 
That  dawn  whose  sunbeam  rose  so  fair  ; 
Vengeance  alone  may  breathe  thy  name. 

The  watchword  of  Despair  I 
Yet  oh  1  if  gallant  spirit's  power 
Hath  e'er  ennobled  death  Uke  thine, 
Then  glory  marked  ihy  parting  hour, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line  I 

O'er  thy  own  towers  the  sunshine  falls, 
But  cannot  chase  their  silent  gloom  ; 
Those  beams  that  g^ld  thy  native  walls 

Are  sleeping  on  thy  tomb  ! 
Spring  on  thy  mountairo  laughs  the  while. 
Thy  green  woods  wave  in  vernal  air. 
But  the  loved  scenes  may  vainly  smile  : 

Not  e'en  thy  dust  is  there. 

On  thy  blue  hills  no  bugle-sound 
Is  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar. 
Unmarked,  the  wild  deer  sport  around  ; 
Thou  leadsf  the  chase  no  more  I 


Thy  gates  are  closed,  thy  halls  are  still, 
Those  halls  where  pealed  the  choral  strain  ; 
They  hear  thewind's  deep  murmuring  thrill. 
And  all  is  hushed  again. 

No  banner  from  the  lonely  tower 
Shall  wave  its  blazoned  folds  on  high  ; 
There  the  tall  grass  and  summer  flower, 

Unmarked  shair spring  and  die. 
No  more  thy  bard,  for  other  ear, 
Shall  wake  the  harp  once  loved  by  thine — 
Hushed  be  the  strain  thou  canst  not  hear, 

Last  of  a  mighty  line  ! 


THE   CRUSADER'S  WAR-SONG. 

Chieftains,   lead  on  I    our  hearts  beat 
high. 

Lead  on  to  Salem's  towers  ! 
Who  would  not  deem  it  bliss  to  die, 

Slain  in  a  cause  hke  ours  ? 
The  brave  who  sleep  in  soil  of  thine, 
Die  not  entombed  but  shrined,  O  Palestine  I 

Souls  of  the  slain  in  holy  war  ! 

Look  from  your  sainted  rest. 
Tell  us  ye  rose  in  Glory's  car. 

To  mingle  with  the  blest  ; 
Tell  us  how  short  the  death -pang's  power. 
How   bright   the  joys  of  your   immortal 
bower. 

Strike  the  loud  harp,  ye  minstrel  train  I 
Pour  forth  your  loftiest  lays  ; 

Each  heart  shall  echo  to  the  strain 
Breathed  in  the  warrior's  praise. 

Bid  every  string  triumphant  swell 

The  inspiring  sounds  that  heroes  love  so 
well, 

Salem  I  amidst  the  fiercest  hour, 

The  wildest  rage  of  fight, 
Thy  name  shall  lend  our  falchions  power, 

And  nerve  our  hearts  with  might. 
Envied  be  those  for  thee  that  fall. 
Who  find  their  graves  beneath  thy  sacred 
wall. 

For  them  no  need  that  sculptured  tomb 
Should  chronicle  their  fame, 

Or  pyramid  record  their  doom, 

Or  deathless  verse  their  name  ; 

It  is  enough  that  dust  of  thine 

Should  shroud  their  forms,  O  blessed  Pa- 
lestine ! 

Chieftains,  lead  on  !  our  hearts  beat  higl' 
For  combat's  glorious  hour  ; 
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Soon  shall  the  red-cross  banner  fly 

On  Salem's  loftiest  tower  I 
We  burn  to  mingle  in  the  strife, 
Where  ^«/  to  die  ensures  eternal  life. 


THE  DEATH  OF  CLANRONALD. 

[It  was  in  the  battle  of  Sheriffmoor  that  young 
Clanronald  fell,  leading  on  the  Highlanders  of 
the  right  wing.  His  death  dispirited  the  assail- 
ants, who  began  to  waver.  But  Glengary,  chief 
of  a  rival  branch  of  the  Clan  Colla,  started  from 
the  ranks,  and,  waving  his  bonnet  round  his 
head,  cried  out,  "  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to- 
morrow for  mourning  !"  The  Highlanders  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse  from  his  words,  and, 
charging  with  redoubled  fury,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore them. — See  the  Quarterly  Review  article 
of  "  Culloden  Papers."] 

Oh  !  ne'er  be  Clanronald  the  valiant  forgot! 
Still  fearless  and  first  in  the  combat,  he  fell  ; 
But  we  paused  not  one  tear-drop  to  shed 

o'er  the  spot,  ["Farewell." 

We  spared  not  one  moment  to  murmur 
We  heard  but  the  battle-word  g^ven  by  the 

chief,  [grief  1" 

"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for 

And  wildly,    Clanronald  I    we  echoed  the 

vow,  [in  our  hand  ; 

With  the  tear  on  our  cheek,  and  the  sword 

Young  son  of  the  brave  I  we  may  weep  for 

thee  now,  [band, 

For  well  has  thy  death  been  avenged  by  thy 

When  they  joined,  in  wild  chorus,  the  cry  of 

the  chief,  [grief!" 

"To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for 

Thy  dirge  in  that  hour  was  the  bugle's  wild 

call,  [brave ; 

The  clash  of  the  claymore,  the  shout  of  the 

But  now  thy  own  bard  may  lament  for  thy 

fall,  [grave — 

And  the  soft  voice  of  melody  sigh  o'er  thy 

While  Albyn  remembers  the  words  of  the 

chief,  [grief!" 

"  To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for 

Thou  art  fallen,  O  fearless  one  1  flower  of 

thy  race  : 
Descendant  of  heroes  !  thy  glory  is  set  : 
But  thy  kindred,  the  sons  of  the  battle  and 

chase,  [yet ! 

Have  proved  that  thy  spirit  is  bright  in  them 
Nor  vainly  have  echoed  the  words  of  the 

chief,  [grief  1" 

''To-day  for  revenge,  and  to-morrow  for 


TO  THE  EYE. 

Throne  of  expression  !  whence  the  spirit's 

ray 
Pours  forth  so  oft  the  light  of  mental  day. 
Where  fancy's  fire,  affection's  melting  beam, 
Thought,  genius,    passion,   reign  in   turn 

supreme, 
And  many  a  feeling,  words  can  ne'er  impart. 
Finds  its  own  language  to  pervade  the  heart ; 
Thy  power,  bright  orb,  what  bosom  hath 

not  felt, 
To  thrill,  to  rouse,  to  fascinate,  to  melt ! 
And  by  some  spell  of  undefined  control. 
With  magnet-influence  touch    the   secret 

soul  I 

Light  of  the  features  !  in  the  mom  of  youth 
Thy  glance  is  nature,   and  thy  language 

truth  ; 
And  ere  the  world,  with  all-corrupting  sway, 
Hath  taught  e'en  thee  to  flatter  and  betray. 
The  ingenuous  heart  forbids  thee  to  reveal, 
Or  speak  one  thought  that  interest  would 

conceal ;  [given 

While  yet  thou  seemest  the  cloudless  mirror, 
But  to  reflect  the  purity  of  heaven  ; 
O  !  then  how  lovely,  there  unveiled,  to  trace 
The  unsullied   brightness  of  each  mental 

grace ! 

When  Genius  lends  thee  all  his  living  light 
Where  the  full  beams  of  intellect  unite  ; 
When  love  illumines  thee  with  his  varying 

ray  [play ; 

Where  trembling  Hope  and  tearful  Rapture 
Or  Pity's  melting  cloud  thy  beam  subdues. 
Tempering  its  lustre  with  a  veil  of  dews  ; 
Still  does  thy  power,  whose  all  commanding 

spell 
Can  pierce  the  mazes  of  the  soul  so  well. 
Rid  some  new  feehng  to  existence  start, 
From  its  deep  slumbers  in  the  inmost  heart. 

And  O  1  when  thought,  in  ecstasy  sublime. 
That  soars  triumphant  o'er  the  bounds  of 

time,  [blaze. 

Fires  thy  keen  glance  with  inspiration's 
The  light  of  heaven,  the  hope  of  nobler  days, 
(As  glorious  dreams,  for  utterance  far  too 

high, 
Flash  through  the  mist  of  dim  mortality  ;) 
Who  does  not  own,  that  through  thy  Ught- 

ning  beams 
A  flame  unquenchable,  unearthly,  streams? 
That  pure,  though  captive  effluence  of  the 

sky, 
The  vestal  ray.  the  spark  that  cannot  die  I 
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THE  HERO'S  DEATH. 

Life's  parting  beams  were  in  his  eye, 
Life's  closing  accents  on  his  tongue, 
When  round  him,  pealing  to  the  sky, 
The  shout  of  victory  rung  1 

Then  ere  his  gallant  spirit  fled, 
A  smile  so  bright  illumed  his  face — 
Oh  !  never,  of  the  light  he  shed, 
Shall  memory  lose  a  trace  I 

His  was  a  death,  whose  rapture  high 
Transcended  all  that  life  could  yield  ; 
His  warmest  prayer  was  so  to  die, 
On  the  red  battle-field  ! 

And  they  may  feel,  who  loved  him  most, 
A  pride  so  holy  and  so  pure  : 
Fate  hath  no  power  o'er  those  who  boast 
A  treasure  thus  secure  I 


ON  A  FLOWER  FROM  THE  FIELD 
OF  GRUTLL 

Whence  art   thou,  flower?     From  holy 

ground, 
Where  freedom's  foot  hath  been  I 
Yet  bugle-blast  or  trumpet  sound 
Ne'er  shook  that  solemn  scene. 

Flower  of  a  noble  field  I  thy  birth 
Was  not  where  spears  have  crossed, 

And  shivered  helms  have  strewn  the  earth, 
'Midst  banners  won  and  lost. 

But  where  the  sunny  hues  and  showers 

Unto  thy  cup  were  g^ven. 
There  met  high  hearts  at  midnight  hours, 

Pure  hands  were  raised  to  heaven  : 

And  vows  were  pledged  that  man  should 
Through  every  Alpine  dell  [roam 

Free  as  tlie  wind,  the  torrent's  foam, 
The  shaft  of  William  Tell. 

And  prayer,  the  full  deep  flow  of  prayer, 

I  lallowed  the  pastoral  sod  ; 
And  souls  grew  strong  for  battle  (here, 

Nerved  with  the  f)cace  of  God. 

Before  the  Alps  and  stars  they  knelt, 

That  calm  devoted  band. 
And  rose,  ami  made  their  spirits  felt 

Through  all  the  mountain  land. 

Then  welcome  Grlitli's  free-bom  flower  ! 

Kven  in  thy  pale  decay 
There  dwells  a  breath,  a  tone,  a  power. 

Which  all  high  thoughts  obey. 


ON  A  LEAF  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF 
VIRGIL. 

And  was  thy  home,  pale  withered  thing, 
Beneath  the  rich  blue  southern  sky  ? 

Wert  thou  a  nursling  of  the  Spring, 
The  winds,  and  suns  of  glorious  Italy? 

Those  suns  in  golden  light,  e'en  now. 
Look  o'er  the  Poet's  lovely  grave, 

Those  winds  are  breathing  soft,  but  thou 
Answering  their  whisper,  there  no  more 
shalt  wave. 

The  flowers  o'er  Posilippo's  brow 
May  cluster  in  their  purple  bloom, 

But  on  th"  o'ershadowing  ilex-bough 
Thy  breez)'  place  is  void,  by  Virgil's  tomb. 

Thy  place  is  void— oh  1  none  on  earth. 
This  crowded  earth,  may  so  remain. 

Save  that  which  souls  of  loftiest  birth 
Leave  when   they  part,    their  brightei 
home  to  gain. 

Another  leaf  ere  now  hath  sprung 

On  the  green  stem  which  once  was  thine— 

When  shall  another  strain  be  sung 

Like  his  whose  dust  hath  made  that  spot 
a  shrine  ? 


FOR  A  DESIGN  OF  A  BUTTERFL\ 
RESTING  ON  A  SKULL. 

Creature  of  air  and  light. 
Emblem  of  that  which  may  not  fade  or  die, 

Wilt  thou  not  speed  thy  flight, 
To  chase  the  south  wind  through  the  glow- 
ing sky  ? 

What  lures  thee  thus  to  stay, 

With  Silence  and  Decay, 
Fixed  on  the  wreck  of  cold  Mortality? 

The  thoughts  once  chambered  there 
Have  gathered  up  their  tre:isures  and  are 

Will  the  dust  tell  us  where       [gone — 
They  that  have  burst  the  prison-house  are 

Rise,  nursling  of  the  day,  [flown  ? 

If  thou  wouldst  trace  their  way — 
Earth  hath  no  voice  to  make  the  secret 
known. 

Who  seeks  the  vanished  bird 
By  the  forsaken  nest  and  broken  shell  ?— 

Far  thence  he  sings  unheard, 
Yet  free  and  joyous  in  the  woods  to  dwell. 

Thou  of  the  sunshine  l)om. 

Take  the  bright  wings  of  morn  I 
Thy  hope    calls    heavenward  from   yon 
ruined  ceU. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

Rest  on  your  battle-fields,  ye  brave  I 
Let  the  pines  murmur  o'er  your  grave, 
Vour  dirge  be  in  the  moaning  wave — 
W'e  call  you  back  no  more  ! 

Oh  !  there  was  mourning  when  ye  fell, 
In  your  own  vales  a  deep-toned  knell, 
An  agony,  a  wild  farewell — 

But  that  hath  long  been  o'er. 

Rest  with  your  still  and  solemn  fajne  ; 
The  hills  keep  record  of  your  name, 
And  never  can  a  touch  of  shame 
Darken  the  buried  brow. 

But  we  on  changeful  days  are  cast, 
WTien  bright  names  from  their  place  fall 

fast : 
And  ye  that  with  your  glory  passed, 

We  cannot  mourn  you  now. 


ENGLAND'S  DEAD. 

Son  of  the  ocean  isle  ! 
Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead  ? 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 
Is  reared  o'er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,  stranger  !  track  the  deep, 
Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread  ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep. 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  bunding  plains. 
By  the  pyramid  o'erswayed. 
With  fearful  power  the  noon-day  reigns, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade. 

But  let  the  angry  sun 
From  Heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfelt  by  those  whose  task  is  done  ! 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 


And  far,  by  Ganges'  banks  at  night, 
Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar. 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on  I 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread, 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone  ;  — 
T/ure  slumber  England's  dead  ! 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-floods 
The  western  wilds  among. 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods. 
The  hunter's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on  ! 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped  ! 
Why  should  tkey  reck  whose  task  is  done  ? 
There  slumber  England's  dead  1 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky, 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeze. 

But  let  the  storm  rage  on  I 
Let  the  forest-wreaths  be  shed  : 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, — 
There  slvunber  England's  dead. 

On  the  frozen  deep's  repose 
'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 
WTien  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close, 
To  chain  her  with  their  power. 

But  let  the  ice  drift  on  ! 
Let  the  cold-blue  desert  spread  ! 
Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles, 
The  men  of  field  and  wave  ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles. 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  ? 

Go,  stranger  !  track  the  deep. 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread  ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  sweep, 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE   BARDS. 

WRITTSN  FOR  AN  EISTKDDVOD,  OR  MHKTING  OF  WBt.SU  SABDS. 

Held  in  London,  May  iznd,  1822. 

[The  Gorseddau,  or  meetings  of  the  British  bards,  were  anciently  ordained  to  be  held  in  the 
tfpen  air,  on  some  conspicuous  situation,  whilst  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  ;  or,  accordiner  to 
the  expression  employed  on  these  occasions,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  eye  of  lignL" 
The  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose  were  marked  out  by  a  circle  of  stones,  called  the  circle  ol 
federation.     TTie  presiding  baxd  stood  on  a  large  stone  (Maen  Gorsedd,  or  the  stone  of  assembly). 
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in  the  ceutre  The  sheathing  of  a  sword  upon  this  stone  was  the  ceremony  which  announced  the 
opening  of  a  Gorsedd,  or  meeting.  The  bards  always  stood  in  their  uni-coloured  robes,  with  theii 
heads  and  feet  uncovered,  within  the  circle  of  federation. — See  Owen's  Translation  of  the  Hercii 
FAegiet  of  Llywarc  Hen.] 

Where  met  our  bards  of  old  ? — the  glorious  throng, 

They  of  the  mountain  and  the  battle-song? 

They  met — oh  I  not  in  kingly  hall  or  bower, 

But  where  wild  Nature  girt  herself  with  power  : 

They  met — where  streams  flashed  bright  from  rocky  caves, 

They  met — where  woods  made  moan  o'er  warrior's  graves, 

And  where  the  torrent's  rainbow  spray  was  cast, 

And  where  dark  lakes  were  heaving  to  the  blast, 

And  'midst  th'  eternal  cliffs,  whose  strength  defied 

The  crested  Roman  in  his  hour  of  pride  ; 

And  where  the  Carnedd,  *  on  its  lonely  hill, 

Bore  silent  record  of  the  mighty  still ; 

And  where  the  Druid's  ancient  Cromlech!  frowned, 

And  the  oaks  breathed  mysterious  murmurs  round  :— 

There  thronged  th'  inspired  of  yore  ! — on  plain  or  height, 

In  the  sun  s  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  light, 

*%iid,  baring  unto  heaven  each  noble  head, 

Stood  in  the  circle,  where  none  else  might  tread. 

Well  might  their  lays  be  lofty  ! — soaring  thought 

From  Nature's  presence  tenfold  grandeur  caught : 

Well  might  bold  Freedom's  soul  pervade  the  strains, 

Which  startled  eagles  from  their  lone  domains, 

And,  like  a  breeze,  in  chainless  triumph,  went 

Up  through  the  blue  resounding  firmament  1 

Whence  came  the  echoes  to  those  numbers  high  ? — 
'Twas  from  the  battle-fields  of  days  gone  by  1 
And  from  the  tombs  of  heroes,  laid  to  rest 
With  their  good  swords,  upon  the  mountain's  breast  \ 
And  from  the  watch-towers  on  the  heights  of  snow, 
Severed,  by  cloud  and  storm,  from  all  below  ; 
And  the  turf-mounds,  once  girt  by  ruddy  spears, 
And  the  rock-altars  of  departed  years. 

Thence,  deeply  mingling  with  the  torrent's  roar, 

The  winds  a  thousand  wild  responses  bore  ; 

And  the  green  land,  whose  every  vale  and  glen 

Doth  shrine  the  memory  of  heroic  men, 

On  all  her  hills,  awakening  to  rejoice, 

Sent  forth  proud  answers  to  her  children's  voice. 

For  us,  not  ours  the  festival  to  hold, 

'Midst  the  stone-circles,  hallowed  thus  of  old  ; 

Not  where  great  Nature's  majesty  and  might 

First  broke,  all-glorious,  on  our  infant  sight ; 

Not  near  the  tombs,  where  sleep  our  free  and  brave. 

Not  by  the  mountain-Uyn.J  the  ocean  wave, 

In  these  late  days  we  meet  1 — dark  Mona's  shore, 

Eryri's}  cliffs  resound  with  harps  no  more  I 


•  Carnedd,  a  stone  barrow,  or  cairn. 

t  Ciomlcch^  a  Druidical  monument,  or  altar      The  word  means  a  stone  of  covenant. 

X  Llyn,  a  lake  c-  pool.  f  Eryri,  Snowdon. 
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But,  as  the  stream  (though  time  or  art  may  tiinj 

The  current,  bursting  from  its  cavemed  urn, 

To  bathe  soft  vales  of  pasture  and  of  flowers, 

From  Alpine  glens,  or  ancient  forest-bowers), 

Alike,  in  rushing  strength  or  sunny  sleep, 

Holds  on  its  course,  to  mingle  with  the  deep  ; 

Thus,  though  our  paths  be  changed,  still  warm  and  free. 

Land  of  the  bard  !  our  spirit  flies  to  thee  ! 

To  thee  our  thoughts,  our  hopes,  our  hearts  belong, 

Our  dreams  are  haunted  by  thy  voice  of  song  ! 

Nor  yield  our  souls  one  patriot-feeling  less, 

To  the  green  memory  of  thy  loveliness, 

Than  theirs,  whose  harp-notes  pealed  from  every  height, 

/n  the  sun's  face,  beneath  the  eye  of  light/ 


ELYSIUM. 

["  In  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients,  we  find  none  but  heroes  and  persons  who  had  either  beer 
fortunate  or  distinguished  on  earth  ;  the  children,  and  apparently  the  slaves  and  lower  classes 
that  is  to  say,  Poverty,  Misfortune,  and  Innocence,  were  banished  to  the  Infernal  Regions."— 
Chateaubriand,  G&/tte  du  Christianisme.] 

Fair  wert  thou  in  the  dreams 
Of  elder  time,  thou  land  of  glorious  flowers 
And  summer  winds  and  low-toned  silvery  streams, 
Dim  with  the  shadows  of  thy  laurel  bowers. 

Where,  as  they  passed,  bright  hours 
Left  no  faint  sense  of  parting,  such  as  clings 
To  earthly  love,  and  joy  in  lovehest  things  I 

Fair  wert  thou,  with  the  light 
On  thy  blue  hills  and  sleepy  waters  cast. 
From  purple  skies  ne'er  deepening  into  night, 
Yet  soft,  as  if  each  moment  were  their  last 

Of  glory,  fading  fast 
Along  the  mountains  ! — but  thy  golden  day 
Was  not  as  those  that  warn  us  of  decay. 

And  ever,  through  thy  shades, 
A  swell  of  deep  ^ohan  sound  went  by, 
From  fountain-voices  in  their  secret  glades, 
And  low  reed- whispers,  making  sweet  reply 

To  summer's  breezy  sigh, 
And  young  leaves  trembhng  to  the  wind's  light  breath, 
Which  ne'er  had  touched  them  with  a  hue  of  death  ! 

And  the  transparent  sky 
Rung  as  a  dome,  all  thrilling  to  the  strain 
Of  harps  that,  'midst  the  woods,  made  harmony 
Solemn  and  sweet  ;  yet  troubling  not  the  brain 

With  dreams  and  yearnings  vain, 
And  dim  remembrances,  that  still  draw  birth 
From  the  bewildering  miosic  of  the  earth. 

And  who,  with  silent  tread. 
Moved  o'er  the  plains  of  waving  asphodel  ? 
Called  from  the  dim  procession  of  the  dead. 
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Who  'midst  the  shadowy  amaranth-bowers  might  dwell, 

And  hsten  to  the  swell 
Of  those  majestic  hymn-notes,  and  inhaie 
The  spirit  wandering  in  the  immortal  gale  ? 

Thrv  of  the  sword,  whose  praise, 
With  the  bright  wine  at  nations'  feasts,  went  rourxd  I 
They  of  the  lyre,  whose  unforgotten  lays 
Forth  on  the  winds  had  sent  their  mighty  sound, 

And  in  all  regions  found 
Their  echoes  'midst  the  mountains  1 — and  become 
In  man's  deep  heart  as  voices  of  his  home  I 

They  of  the  daring  thought  1 
Daring  and  powerful,  yet  to  dust  allied — 
Whose  flight  through  stars,  and  seas,  and  depths,  had  sought 
The  soul's  far  birthplace— but  without  a  guide  ! 

Sages  and  seers,  who  died, 
And  left  the  world  their  high  mysterious  dreams, 
Bom  midst  the  olive  woods,  by  Grecian  streams. 

But  the  most  loved  are  they 
Of  whom  fame  speaks  not  with  her  clarion  voice. 
In  regal  halls  1— the  shades  o'erhang  their  way. 
The  vale,  with  its  deep  fountains,  is  their  choice, 

And  gentle  hearts  rejoice 
Around  their  steps  ;  till  silently  they  die, 
As  a  stream  shrinks  from  summer's  burning  eye. 

And  these— of  whose  abode, 
'Midst  her  green  valleys,  earth  retained  no  trace, 
Save  a  flower  springing  from  their  burial-sod, 
A  shade  of  sadness  on  some  kindred  face, 

A  dim  and  vacant  place 
In  some  sweet  home  ; — thou  hadst  no  wreaths  for  titst,. 
Thou  sunny  land  1  with  all  thy  deathless  trees  ! 

The  peasant  at  his  door 
Might  sink  to  die  when  vintage  feasts  were  spread. 
And  songs  on  every  wind  1     From  tky  bright  shore 
No  lovelier  vision  floated  round  his  head — 

Thou  wert  for  nobler  dead  I 
He  heard  the  bounding  steps  which  round  him  itj], 
And  sighed  to  bid  the  festal  sun  farewell  1 

The  slave,  whose  very  tears 
Were  a  forbidden  luxury,  and  whose  breast 
Kept  the  mute  woes  and  burning  thoughts  of  years, 
As  embers  in  a  burial-um  compressed  ; 

He  might  not  be  thy  guest ! 
No  gentle  breathings  from  thy  distant  sky 
Came  o'er  his  path,  and  whispered  "  Liberty  V 

Calm,  on  its  leaf-strewn  bier, 
UnUke  a  gift  of  Nature  to  Decay, 
Too  rose-like  still,  too  beautiful,  too  dear, 
The  chi^  at  rest  before  the  mother  lay. 

E'en  so  to  pass  away, 
With  its  bright  smile  I— Elysium  I  what  wert  /A<w 
To  her,  who  wept  o'er  that  young  slumberer's  brow? 
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Thou  hadst  no  home,  green  Inni  ! 
For  the  fair  creature  from  her  bosom  gone, 
With  hfe's  fresh  flowers  just  opening  in  its  hand, 
And  all  the  lovely  thoughts  and  dreams  unknown 

Which,  in  its  clear  eye,  shone 
Like  spring's  first  wakening  !  but  that  light  was  past— 
Where  went  the  dewdrop  swept  before  the  blast  ? 

Not  where  ^ky  soft  winds  played. 
Not  where  thy  waters  lay  in  glassy  sleep  ! 
Fade  with  thy  bowers,  thou  Land  of  Visions,  fade  1 
From  thee  no  voice  came  o'er  the  gloomy  deep, 

And  bade  man  cease  to  weep ! 
Fade  with  the  amaranth  plain,  the  myrtle  grove, 
Which  could  not  yield  one  hope  to  sorrowing  love  ! 


THE  VOICE  OF  SPRING, 

I  COME,  I  come  !  ye  have  called  me  long. 
1  come  o'er  the  mountains  \nth  light  and  song  'i 
Ye  may  trace  my  step  o'er  the  wakening  earth. 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose-stars,  in  the  shadowy  grass. 
By  the  green  leaves,  opening  as  I  pass. 

I  have  breathed  on  the  south,  and  the  chestnut  flowers 
By  thousands  have  burst  from  the  forest-bowers, 
And  the  ancient  graves,  and  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  veiled  with  wreaths  on  Italian  plains  ; — 
But  it  is  not  for  me,  in  my  hour  of  bloom. 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

I  have  looked  o'er  the  hills  of  the  stormy  nortlr, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  all  his  tassels  forth. 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea. 

And  the  reindeer  bounds  o'er  the  pastures  free. 

And  the  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright,  where  my  foot  hath  been; 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  glowing  sigh. 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky  ; 
From  the  night-bird's  lay  through  the  starry  time? 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note,  by  the  Iceland  lakes. 
When  the  dark  fir-branch  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain, 
They  are  sweeping  on  to  the  silvery  main. 
They  are  flashing  down  from  the  mountain-brows, 
They  are  flinging  spray  o'er  the  forest-boughs, 
They  are  bursting  fresh  from  their  sparry  caven. 
And  the  earth  resounds  vdth  the  joy  of  waves  ' 

Come  forth,  O  ye  children  of  gladness,  come  '. 
Where  the  violets  lie  may  be  now  your  home. 
Ye  of  the  rose-lip  and  dew-bright  eye. 
And  the  bounding  faotstep,  to  meet  me  fly  ! 

£  E 
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With  the  lyre  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay. 
Come  forth  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
The  waters  are  sparkling  in  grove  and  glen  i 
Away  from  the  chamber  and  sullen  hearth, 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  I 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild-wood  strains, 
And  youth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

But  ye  1 — ye  are  changed  since  ye  met  me  last  ! 
There  is  something  bright  from  your  features  oassed  ' 
There  is  that  come  over  your  brow  and  e^ 
Which  speaks  of  a  world  where  the  fiowen,  must  die  I 
Ye  smile  !  but  your  smile  hath  a  dimness  yet — 
Oh  !  what  have  ye  looked  on  since  last  we  met  ? 

Ye  are  changed,  ye  are  changed  ! — and  I  see  not  hero 
All  whom  I  saw  in  the  vanished  year  ! 
There  were  graceful  heads,  with  their  ringlets  bright, 
Which  tossed  in  the  breeze  with  a  play  of  light  ; 
There  were  eyes,  in  whose  glistening  laughter  lay 
No  faint  remembrance  of  dull  decay  ! 

There  were  steps  that  flew  o'er  the  co\vslip's  head, 

As  if  for  a  banquet  all  earth  were  spread  ; 

There  were  voices  that  rung  through  the  sapphire  sky, 

And  had  not  a  sound  of  mortahty  ! 

Are  they  gone  ?  is  their  mirth  from  the  mountains  passed  ?- 

Ve  have  looked  on  Death  since  ye  met  me  last  I 

I  know  whence  the  shadow  comes  o'er  you  nov/. 
Ye  have  strewn  the  dust  on  the  sunny  brow  1 
Ye  have  given  the  lovely  to  earth's  embrace. 
She  hath  taken  the  fairest  of  beauty's  race, 
With  their  laughing  eyes  and  their  festal  crown, 
They  are  gone  from  amongst  you  in  silence  down ! 

They  are  gone  from  amongst  you,  the  young  and  fair, 
Ye  have  lost  the  gleam  of  their  shining  hair  !— 
But  I  know  of  a  land  where  there  falls  no  bhght, 
I  shall  find  them  there,  with  their  eyes  of  hght  ! 
Where  Death  'midst  the  blooms  of  the  mom  may  dwell, 
I  tarry  no  longer— farewell,  farewell  1 

The  summer  is  coming,  on  soft  winds  borne, 

Ye  may  press  the  grape,  ye  may  bind  the  com  ! 

For  me,  I  depart  to  a  brighter  shore. 

Ye  are  marked  by  care,  ye  are  mine  no  more. 

I  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  you  dwell. 

And  lY^  flowers  are  not  Death's— fare  ye  well,  farewell ! 


THE  CHIEFTAIN'S  SON. 


Yes,  it  is  ours  !— the  field  is  won, 

A  dark  and  evil  field  1 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son, 
And  bear  him  liomewards  on  his  bloody 

shield  I 


Lef  me  not  bear  your  tnimpets  ring, 

Swell  not  the  battle-horn  I 
Thoughts   far  too  sad  those  notes  wfU 
bring,  [borne. 

When  to  the  grave  my  glorious  flower  Is 
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Speak  not  of  victory  ! — in  the  name 

There  is  too  much  of  woe  ! 
Hushed  be  the  empty  voice  of  Fame — 
Call  me  back  kis  whose  graceful  head  is 
low. 

Speak  not  of  victory  ! — from  my  halls 

The  sunny  hour  is  gone  ! 
The  ancient  banner  on  my  walls 
Must  sink  ere  long — I  had  but  him— but 
one  1 

Within  the  dwelling  of  my  sires 

The  hearths  will  soon  be  cold, 
With  me  must  die  the  beacon-fires 
That  streamed  at  midnight  from  the  moun- 
tain-hold. 

And  let  them  fade,  since  this  must  be, 

My  lovely  and  my  brave  1 
Was  thy  bright  blood  poured  forth  forme, 
And  is  there  but  for  stately  youth  a  grave  ? 


Speak  to  me  once  again,  my  boy  ! 

Wilt  thou  not  hear  my  call? 
Thou  wert  so  full  of  life  and  joy, 
I  had  not  dreamt  of  ihts — that  thou  couldst 
fall. 

Thy  mother  watches  from  the  steep 

For  thy  returning  plume  ; 
How  shall  I  tell  her  that  thy  sleep 
Is  of  the  silent  house,  th'  untimely  tomb  ? 

Thou  didbt  not  seem  as  one  to  die, 
With  all  thy  young  renown  ! — 
Ye  saw  his  falchion's  flash  on  high, 
In  the  mid-fight,  when  spears  and  crests 
went  down  I 

Slow  be  your  march  ! — the  field  is  v/on  1 

A  dark  and  evil  field  ! 
Lift  from  the  ground  my  noble  son. 
And  bear  him  homewards  on  his  bloody 
shield. 


THE  FUNERAL  GENIUS. 


AN  ANCIENT  STATUS. 

["Debout,  couronn^  de  fleurs,  les  bras  eleves  et  poses  sur  sa  tete,  et  le  dos  appuye  centre  ur 
pin,  ce  genie  semble  exprimer  par  son  attitude  le  r^pos  des  morts.  Les  bas-reliefs  des  tombeau;f 
liiitent  souvent  des  figures  semblables." — Visconti,  Description  des  Antiques  du  Musie  Royal.] 

Thou  shouldst  be  looked  on  when  the  starlight  falls 

Through  the  blue  stillness  of  the  summer  air, 

Not  by  the  torch-fire  wavering  on  the  walls  ; 

It  hath  too  fitful  and  too  wild  a  glare  i 

And  thou  I — thy  rest,  the  soft,  the  lovely,  seems 

To  ask  light  steps,  that  will  not  break  its  dreams. 

Flowers  are  upon  thy  brow  ;  for  so  the  dead 

Were  crowTied  of  old,  with  pale  spring  flowers  like  these  ; 

Sleep  on  thine  eye  hath  sunk  ;  yet  softly  shed, 

As  from  the  wing  of  some  faint  southern  breeze  : 

And  the  pine-boughs  o'ershadow  thee  with  gloom 

Which  of  the  grove  seems  breathing — not  the  tomb. 

They  feared  not  death,  whose  calm  and  gracious  thought 

Of  the  last  hour,  hath  settled  thus  in  thee  1 

They  who  thy  wreath  of  pallid  roses  wrought, 

And  laid  thy  head  against  the  forest-tree, 

As  that  of  one,  by  music's  dreamy  close, 

On  the  wood-violets  lulled  to  deep  repose. 

They  feared  not  death  ! — yet  who  shall  say  his  touch 

Thus  lightly  falls  on  gentle  things  and  fair? 

Doth  he  bestow,  or  will  he  leave  so  much 

Of  tender  beauty  as  thy  features  wear  ? 

Thou  sleeper  of  the  bower  I  on  whose  young  eyes 

So  still  a  night,  a  night  of  summer,  Uef.  I 
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Had  they  seen  aught  like  thee  ? — Did  some  fair  boy 
Thus,  with  his  graceful  hair,  before  them  rest  ?— 
His  graceful  hair,  no  more  to  wave  in  joy, 
But  drooping,  as  with  heavy  dews  oppressed  1 
And  his  eye  veiled  so  softly  by  its  fringe, 
And  his  hp  faded  to  the  white-rose  tinge  ? 

Oh  !  happy,  if  to  them  the  one  dread  hour 
Made  known  its  lessons  from  a  brow  like  thine  I 
If  all  their  knowledge  of  the  spoiler's  power 
Came  by  a  look,  so  tranquilly  divine  ! — 
Let  him  who  thus  hath  seen  the  lovely  part, 
Hold  well  that  image  to  his  thoughtful  heart  I 

But  thou,  fair  slumberer  !  was  there  less  of  woe, 

Or  love,  or  terror,  in  the  days  of  old. 

That  men  poured  out  their  gladdening  spirit's  Q.aw, 

Like  sunshine,  on  the  desolate  and  cold, 

And  gave  thy  semblance  to  the  shadowy  king 

Who  for  deep  souls  had  then  a  deeper  sting  ? 

In  the  dark  bosom  of  the  earth  they  laid 

Far  more  than  we — for  loftier  faith  is  ours  I 

Their  gems  were  lost  in  ashes — yet  they  made 

The  grave  a  place  of  beauty  and  of  flowers. 

With  fragrant  wreaths,  and  summer  boughs  arrayed, 

And  lovely  sculpture  gleaming  through  the  shade. 

Is  it  for  us  a  darker  gloom  to  shed 

O'er  its  dim  precincts  ? — do  we  not  entrust. 

But  for  a  time,  its  chambers  with  our  dead, 

And  strew  immortal  seed  upon  the  dust? — 

Why  should  lue  dwell  on  that  which  hes  beneath, 

When  living  light  hath  touched  the  brow  of  death  T 


THE   TOMBS   OF    PLAT^^LA. 

FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAMS. 

And  there  they  sleep  I — the  men  who  stood 
In  arms  before  th'  exulting  sim. 
And  bathed  their  spears  in  Persian  blood, 
And  taught  the  earth  how  freedom  might  be  won. 

They  sleep  ! — th'  Olympic  wreaths  are  dead, 
Th'  Athenian  lyres  are  hushed  and  gone  ; 
The  Dorian  voice  of  song  is  fled — 
Slumber,  ye  mighty  I  slumber  deeply  oa  1 

They  sleep,  and  seems  not  all  around 
As  hallowed  unto  glory's  tomb? 
Silence  is  on  the  battle-ground 
The  heavens  are  loaded  with  a  breathless  gloont 

And  stars  are  watching  on  their  height. 
But  dimly  seen  through  mist  and  cloud  ; 
And  still  and  solemn  is  the  light 
Which  folds  the  plain,  as  with  a  gliromering  shroud. 
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And  thou,  pale  night-queen  !  here  thy  beams 
Are  not  as  those  the  shepherd  loves, 
Nor  look  they  down  on  shining  streams, 
By  Naiads  haunted,  in  their  laurel  groves  ; 

Thou  seest  no  pastoral  hamlet  sleep, 
In  shadowy  quiet,  'midst  its  vines  ; 
No  temple  gleaming  from  the  steep, 
'Midst  the  grey  olives,  or  the  mountain  pines  ; 

But  o'er  a  dim  and  boundless  waste, 
Thy  rays,  e'en  like  a  torab-lamp's,  brood, 
Where'man's  departed  steps  are  traced 
But  by  his  dust,  amidst  the  solitude. 

And  be  it  thus  1 — What  slave  shall  tread 
O'er  freedom's  ancient  battle-plains  ? 
Let  deserts  wrap  the  glorious  dead. 
When  their  bright  laud  sits  weeping  o'er  her  chains 

Here,  where  the  Persian  clarion  rung. 
And  where  the  Spartan  sword  flashed  high. 
And  where  the  paean  strains  were  sung. 
From  year  to  year  swelled  on  by  hberty  1 

Here  should  no  voice,  no  sound,  be  heard, 
Until  the  bonds  of  Greece  be  riven. 
Save  of  the  leader's  charging  word, 
Or  the  shrill  trumpet,  peahngup  through  heaven  I 

Rest  in  your  silent  homes,  ye  brave  1 
No  vines  festoon  your  lonely  tree  ! 
No  harvest  o'er  your  war-field  wave, 
Till  rushing  winds  proclaim — the  land  is  free  ! 


THE  VIEW  FROM  CASTRI. 

FROM  A  PAINTING  BY  WILLIAMS. 

There  have  been  bright  and  glorioiis  pageants  hers. 
Where  now  grey  stones  and  moss-grown  columns  lie  \ 
There  have  been  words,  which  earth  grew  pale  to  hear, 
Breathed  from  the  cavern's  misty  chambers  nigh  ; 
There  have  been  voices,  through  the  sunny  sky. 
And  the  pine-woods,  their  choral  hymn-notes  sending, 
And  reeds  and  lyTCS,  their  Dorian  melody. 
With  incense-clouds  around  the  temple  blending. 
And  throngs,  with  laurel-boughs,  before  the  altar  bending. 

There  have  been  treasures  of  the  seas  and  isles 
Brought  to  the  day-god's  now  forsaken  throne  ; 
Thunders  have  pealed  along  the  rock-defiles, 
When  the  far-echoing  battle-horn  made  known 
That  foes  were  on  their  way  !— the  deep  wind's  moan 
Hath  chilled  th'  invader's  heart  with  secret  fear, 
And  from  the  Sybil-grottoes,  wild  and  lone, 
Storms  have  gone  forth,  which,  in  their  fierce  career. 
From  bis  bold  hand  have  struck  the  banner  and  the  spzcs. 
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The  shrine  hath  sunk  ! — but  thou  unchanged  art  there  I 
Mount  of  the  voice  and  vision,  robed  with  dreams  1 
Unchanged,  and  rushing  tlirough  the  radiant  air, 
\Vith  thy  dark  waving-pines,  and  flashing  streams, 
And  all  thy  founts  of  song  !  their  bright  course  teems 
With  inspiration  yet  ;  and  each  dim  haze, 
Or  golden  cloud  which  floats  around  thee,  seems 
As  with  its  mantle,  veiling  from  our  gaze 
The  mysteries  of  the  past,  the  gods  of  elder  days  I 

Away,  vain  phantasies  ! — doth  less  of  power 
Dwell  round  thy  summit,  or  thy  cliffs  invest, 
Though  in  deep  stillness  now,  the  ruin's  flower 
Wave  o'er  the  pillars  mouldering  on  thy  breast  ? — 
Lift  through  the  free  blue  heavens  thine  arrowy  crest ! 
Let  the  great  rocks  their  solitude  regain  ! 
No  Delphian  lyres  now  break  thy  noontide  rest 
With  their  full  chords, — but  silent  be  the  strain  1 
Thou  hast  a  mightier  voice  to  speak  th'  Eternal's  reign  ! 


THE  FESTAL  HOUR. 

When  are  the  lessons  given 
That  shake  the  startled  earth  ? — When  wakes  the  foe, 
While  the  friend  sleeps  I — When  falls  the  traitor's  blow  ? 

When  are  proud  sceptres  riven. 
High  hopes  o'erthrown? — It  is,  when  lands  rejoice, 
When  cities  blaze,  and  lift  th'  exulting  voice, 
And  wave  their  banners  to  the  kindling  heaven  I 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour  i 
When  mirth  o'erflows,  then  tremble  I — Twas  a  night 
Of  gorgeous  revel,  wreaths,  and  dance,  and  light. 

When  through  the  regal  bower 
The  trumpet  pealed,  ere  yet  the  song  was  done, 
And  there  were  shrieks  in  golden  Babylon, 
And  trampling  armies,  ruthless  in  their  power. 

The  marble  shrines  were  crowned  : 
Young  voices,  through  the  blue  Athenian  sky, 
And  Dorian  reeds,  made  summer-melody. 

And  censers  waved  around  ; 
And  lyres  were  strung,  and  bright  libations  poured, 
When,  through  the  streets,  flashed  out  th'  avenging  sword, 

Fearless  and  free,  the  sword  with  myrtles  bound  1  • 

Through  Rome  a  triumph  passed. 
Rich  in  her  sun-god's  mantling  beams  went  by 
That  long  array  of  glorious  pageantry, 

With  shout  and  trumpet-blast. 
An  empire's  gems  their  starry  splendour  shed 
O'er  the  proud  march  ;  a  king  in  chains  was  led  ; 
A  stately  victor,  crowned  and  robed,  came  last.t 

•  The  sword  of  Harmodius. 
t  Paulus  yEmilius,  one  of  whose  sons  died  a  few  days  before,  and  another  shortly  after,  Wc 
j/iiiMH'h  on  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  when  Persfl'os,  king;  of  that  coimtry,  was  led  in  chains. 
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And  many  a  Dryad's  bower 
Had  lent  the  laurels,  which,  in  waving  play, 
Stirred  the  warm  air,  and  glistened  round  his  wsy, 

As  a  quick-flashing  shower. 
O'er  his  own  porch,  meantime,  the  cj-press  hung, 
Through  his  fair  halls  a  cry  of  anguish  rung — 
Woe  for  the  dead  ! — the  father's  broken  flower  I 

A  sound  of  l)Te  and  song, 
In  the  still  night,  went  floating  o'er  the  Nile, 
Whose  waves,  by  many  an  old  mysterious  pile, 

Swept  with  that  voice  along  ; 
And  lamps  were  shining  o'er  the  red  wine's  foam, 
Where  a  chief  revelled  in  a  monarch's  dome. 
And  fresh  rose  garlands  decked  a  glittering  throng. 

'Twas  Antony  that  bade 
The  joyous  chords  ring  out ! — but  strains  arose 
Of  wilder  omen  at  the  banquet's  close  ! 

Sounds,  by  no  mortal  made,* 
Shook  Alexandria  through  her  streets  that  night, 
And  passed — and  with  another  sunset's  light. 
The  kingly  Roman  on  his  bier  was  laid. 

Bright  'midst  its  vineyards  lay 
The  fair  Campanian  city,t  with  its  towers 
And  temples  gleaming  through  dark  ohve  bowers, 

Clear  in  the  golden  day  ; 
Joy  was  around  it  as  the  glowing  sky, 
And  crowds  had  filled  its  halls  of  revelry. 
And  all  the  sunny  air  was  music's  way. 

A  cloud  came  o'er  the  face 
Of  Italy's  rich  heaven  ! — Its  cr>-stal  blue 
Was  changed,  and  deepened  to  a  wrathful  hue 

Of  night,  o'ershadowing  space. 
As  with  the  wings  of  death  ! — in  all  his  power 
Vesmius  woke,  and  hurled  the  burning  showej". 
And  who  could  tell  the  buried  city's  place? 

Such  things  have  been  of  yore. 
In  the  gay  regions  where  th.e  citrons  blow, 
And  purple  summers  all  their  sleepy  glow 

On  the  grape-clusters  pour  ; 
And  where  the  palms  to  spicy  winds  are  waving, 
Along  clear  seas  of  melted  sapphire,  laving. 
As  with  a  flow  of  light,  their  southern  shore. 

Turn  we  to  other  climes  ! 
Far  in  the  Druid- Isle  a  feast  was  spread, 
'Midst  the  rock-altars  of  the  warrior-dead, J 

And  ancient  battle-rhymes 
Were  chanted  to  the  harp  ;  and  yellow  mead 
V\'ent  flowing  round,  and  tales  of  manial  deed. 
And  lofty  songs  of  Britain's  elder  time. 

•  See  the  description  given  by  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Antony,  of  the  supernatural  sound?  lieard 
in  the  <treets  of  Alexandria,  tlie  night  before  Antony's  death. 

t   Herculaneum,  of  which  it  is  related  that  all  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatrefe 
when  the  shower  of  ashes,  which  covered  the  city,  descended. 

1  Stonehease. 
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But  ere  the  giant-fane 
Cast  its  broad  shadows  on  the  robe  of  even, 
Hushed  were  the  bards,  and,  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 

O'er  that  old  burial-plain 
Flashed  the  keen  Saxon  dagger  ! — Blood  was  streaming, 
Where  late  the  mead-cup  to  the  sun  was  gleaming, 
And  Britain's  hearths  were  heaped  that  night  in  vain. 

For  they  returned  no  more  I 
They  that  went  forth  at  mom,  with  reckless  heart. 
In  that  fierce  banquet's  mirth  to  bear  their  part ; 

And,  on  the  rushy  floor. 
And  the  bright  spears  and  bucklers  of  the  walls, 
The  high  wood-fires  were  blazing  in  their  halls  ; 
But  not  for  them — they  slept — their  feast  was  o'er  ! 

Fear  ye  the  festal  hour ! 
Ay,  tremble  when  the  cup  of  joy  o'erflows  ! 
Tame  down  the  swelling  heart ! — the  bridal  rose, 

And  the  rich  myrtle's  flower 
Have  veiled  the  sword  ! — Red  wines  have  sparkled  fast 
From  venomed  goblets,  and  soft  breezes  passed, 
With  fatal  perfume,  through  the  revel's  bower. 

Twine  the  young  glowing  wreath  ! 
But  pour  not  all  your  spirit  in  the  song, 
Which  through  the  sky's  deep  azure  floats  along, 

Like  summer's  quickening  breath  ! 
The  ground  is  hollow  in  the  path  of  mirth, 
Oh  !  far  too  daring  seems  the  joy  of  earth, 
So  darkly  pressed  and  girdled  in  by  death  I 


SONG  OF  THE   BATTLE  OF   MORGARTEN. 

[*'In  the  year  1315,  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  with  a  formidable 
army.  It  is  well  attested  that  this  prince  repeatedly  declared  he  *  would  trample  the  audacious 
rustics  under  his  feet ;'  and  that  he  had  procured  a  large  stock  of  cordage,  for  the  purpose  of  bind- 
ing their  chiefs,  and  putting  them  to  death. 

"  The  15th  of  October,  1315,  dawned.  The  sun  darted  its  first  rays  on  the  shields  and  armour 
of  the  advancing  host  ;  and  this  being  the  first  army  ever  known  to  have  attempted  the  frontiers  of 
the  cantons,  the  Swiss  viewed  its  long  line  with  various  emotions.  Montfort  de  Tettnang  led  the 
cavalry  into  the  narrow  pass,  and  soon  filled  the  whole  space  between  the  mountain  (Mount  Sattel) 
and  the  lake.  The  fifty  men  on  the  eminence  (above  Morgarten)  raised  a  sudden  shout,  and  rolled 
down  heaps  of  rocks  and  stones  among  the  crowded  ranks.  The  confederates  on  the  mountain, 
perceiving  the  impression  made  by  this  attack,  rushed  down  in  close  array,  and  fell  upon  the  flank 
of  the  disordered  column.  With  massy  clubs  they  dashed  in  pieces  the  armour  of  the  enemy,  and 
dealt  their  blows  and  thrusts  with  long  pikes.  The  narrowness  of  the  defile  admitted  of  no  evolu- 
tions, and  a  slight  frost  having  injured  the  road,  the  horses  were  impeded  in  all  their  motions  ; 
many  leaped  into  the  lake  ;  all  were  startled  ;  and  at  last  the  whole  column  gave  way,  and  fell 
suddenly  back  on  the  infantry  ;  and  these  last,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  did  not  allow  them  to 
open  their  files,  were  run  over  by  the  fugitives,  and  many  of  them  trampled  to  death.  A  general 
rout  ensued,  and  Duke  Leopold  was,  with  much  difficulty,  rescued  by  a  peasant,  who  led  him  to 
Winterthur,  where  the  historian  of  the  times  saw  him  arrive  in  the  evening,  pale,  sullen,  and  dis- 
mayed."— Planta's  History  oftJu  Helvetic  Confederacy.^ 

The  wine-month*  shone  in  its  golden  prime. 

And  the  red  grapes  clustering  hung, 
But  a  deeper  sound,  through  the  Switzer's  clime, 

Than  the  vintage  music,  rung. 


•  Wine-month— xiM  German  name  for  OctobeT. 
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A  sound,  through  vaulted  cave, 
A  sound,  through  echoing  glen, 
Like  the  hollow  swell  of  a  rushing  wave  ;-» 
'Twas  the  tread  of  steel-girt  men. 

And  a  trumpet,  pealing  wild  and  far, 

'Midst  the  ancient  rocks  was  biown, 
Till  the  Alps  rephed  to  that  voice  of  wiir, 
With  a  thousand  of  their  own. 

And  through  the  forest  glooms 
Flashed  helmets  to  the  day, 
And  the  winds  were  tossing  knightly  plunge* 
Like  the  larch-boughs  in  their  play. 

In  Hash's  *  wilds  there  was  gleaming  steel. 

As  the  host  of  the  Austrian  passed  ; 
And  the  Schreckhom's  t  rocks,  with  a  savage  peal. 
Made  mirth  of  his  clarion's  blast. 
Up  'midst  the  Righi  snows, 
The  stormy  march  was  heard. 
With  the  charger's  tramp,  whence  fire-sparks  rose, 
And  the  leader's  gathering  word. 

But  a  band,  the  noblest  band  of  all, 

I'hrough  the  rude  Morgarten  strait. 
With  blazoned  streamers,  and  lances  taL', 
Moved  onwards,  in  princely  state. 
They  came,  with  heav>'  chains. 
For  the  race  despised  so  long — 
But  amidst  his  Alp-domains, 

The  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  1 

The  sun  was  reddening  the  clouds  of  mom 

When  they  entered  the  rock-defile, 
And  shrill  as  a  joyous  hunter's  horn 
Their  bugles  rung  the  while. 
But  on  the  misty  height. 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood 
There  was  stillness,  as  of  night. 

When  storms  at  distance  brood. 

There  was  stillness,  as  of  deep  dead  night. 

And  a  pause — but  not  of  fear. 
While  the  Switzers  gazed  on  the  gathering  might 
Of  the  hostile  shield  and  spear. 

On  wound  those  columns  bright 
Between  the  lake  and  wood, 
But  they  looked  not  to  the  misty  height 
Where  the  mountain-people  stood. 

The  pass  was  filled  with  their  serried  power, 

All  helmed  and  mail-arrayed. 
And  their  steps  had  sounds  like  a  thunder -shower 

In  the  rusthng  forest  shade. 


*  Hasli,  a  wild  district  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
»  Schreckhom,  t/u  f>eak  of  terror,  a  mountain  in  the  canton  of  Berne. 
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There  were  prince  and  crested  knight. 
Hemmed  in  by  cliff  and  flood 
When  a  shout  arose  from  the  misty  height 
Wliere  the  mountain-people  stood.     ^ 

And  the  mighty  rocks  came  bounding  down, 

Their  startled  foes  among, 
With  a  joyous  whirl  from  the  summit  thrown — 
Oh  !  the  herdsman's  arm  is  strong  1 
They  came,  like  lauwine*  hurled 
From  Alp  to  Alp  in  play, 
When  the  echoes  shout  through  the  snowy  world, 
And  the  pines  are  borne  away. 

The  fir-woods  crashed  on  the  mountain- side, 

And  the  Switzers  rushed  from  high, 
With  a  sudden  charge,  on  the  flower  and  pride 
Of  the  Austrian  chivalry  : 
Like  hunters  of  the  deer, 
They  stormed  the  narrow  dell. 
And  first  in  the  shock,  with  Uri's  spear, 
Was  the  arm  of  William  Tell, 

iTiere  was  tumult  in  the  crowded  strain, 

And  a  cry  of  wild  dismay, 
And  many  a  warrior  met  his  fate 
From  a  peasant's  hand  that  day  ! 
And  the  empire's  banner  then 
From  its  place  of  waNing  free, 
Went  down  before  the  shepherd-meo, 
The  men  of  the  Forest-sea. 

With  their  pikes  and  massy  clubs  they  brake 

The  cuirass  and  the  shield, 
And  the  war-horse  dashed  to  the  reddening  lake 
From  the  reapers  of  the  field  1 

The  field — but  not  of  sheaves — 
Proud  crests  and  pennons  lay. 
Strewn  o'er  it  thick  as  the  birch-wood  leaves, 
In  the  Autumn  tempest's  way. 

Oh  !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed. 

When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly, 
And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude, 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  1 
And  the  leader  of  the  war 
At  eve  unhelmed  was  seen, 
With  a  hurrying  step  on  the  wilds  afar, 
And  a  pale  and  troubled  mien. 

But  the  sons  of  the  land  which  the  freeman  tilU 

Went  back  from  the  battle-toil, 
To  their  cabin  homes  'midst  the  deep-green  hillSj 
All  burdened  with  royal  spoil. 

There  were  songs  and  festal  fires 

On  the  soaring  Alps  that  night, 

When  children  sprang  to  greet  their  sires 

From  the  wild  Morgarten  fight. 


•  LauTtnn£.  the  Swiss  name  for  the  Rvalaocfi-. 
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SONG. 

POUNDED  ON  AN   AilABIAN  ANECDOTE. 

Away  l  though  still  thy  sword  is  red 

With  life-blood  from  my  sire, 
No  drop  of  th:ne  may  now  be  shed 

To  quench  my  bosom's  fire  ; 
Though  on  my  heart  'twould  fall  more  ble?t 
Than  dews  upon  the  desert's  breast, 

I've  sought  thee  'midst  the  sons  of  men. 

Through  the  wide  city's  fanes  ; 
I've  sought  thee  by  the  lion's  den, 

O'er  pathless,  boundless  plains  ; 
No  step  that  marked  the  burning  waste, 
But  mine  its  lonely  course  hath  traced. 

Thy  name  hath  been  a  baleful  spell 

O'er  my  dark  spirit  cast ; 
No  thought  may  dream,  no  words  may  tell, 

What  there  unseen  hath  passed  : 
This  withered  cheek,  this  faded  eye, 
Are  seals  of  thee — behold  !  and  fly  1 

Hath  not  my  cup  for  thee  been  poured, 

Beneath  the  palm-tree's  shade  ? 
Hath  not  soft  sleep  thy  frame  restored. 

Within  my  dwelling  laid  ? 
What  though  unknown — yet  who  shall  reS! 
Secure — if  not  the  Arab's  guest  ? 

Haste  thee  !  and  leave  my  threshold-floor 

Inviolate  and  pure  1 
Let  not  thy  presence  tempt  me  more,  — 

Man  may  not  thus  endure  ! 
Away  !  I  bear  a  fettered  arm, 
A  heart  that  bums— but  must  not  harm  \ 

Begone  !  outstrip  the  swift  ga.zelle  ! 

"The  wind  in  speed  subdue  ! 
Fear  cannot  fly  so  swift,  so  well 

As  vengeance  shall  pursue  ; 
And  hate,  like  love,  in  parting  pain, 
Smiles  o'er  one  hope — we  meet  again  I 

To-morrow — and  the  avenger's  hand. 

The  warrior's  dart  is  free  ! 
E'en  now,  no  spot  in  all  thy  land, 

Save  this,  had  sheltered  thee  : 
Let  blood  the  monarch's  hall  profanr   - 
The  Arab's  tent  must  bear  no  stain  ( 

Fly  I  may  the  desert's  fiery  blast 

Avoid  thy  secret  way  ! 
And  sternly,  till  thy  steps  be  past. 

Its  whirlwinds  sleep  to-day  ! 
I  would  not  that  thy  doom  should  be 
Assigned  by  Heaven  to  aught  but  me. 
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THE  CROSS  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

[The  beautiful  constellation  of  the  Cross  is  seen  only  in  the  southern  hemisphere.     The  folloTr 
lug  lirtcs  ire  supposed  to  be  addressed  to  it  by  a  Spanish  traveller  in  South  America.] 

In  the  silence  and  grandeur  of  midnight  I  tread, 
Where  savannahs,  in  boundless  magnificence,  spread, 
And  bearing  sublimely  their  snow-wreaths  on  high, 
The  far  Cordilleras  unite  with  the  sky. 

The  fir-tree  waves  o'er  me,  the  fire-flies'  red  light 
With  its  quick-glancing  splendour  illumines  the  night ; 
And  I  read  in  each  tint  of  the  skies  and  the  earth 
How  distant  my  steps  from  the  land  of  my  birth. 

But  to  thee,  as  thy  lode-stars  resplendently  burn 
In  their  clear  depths  of  blue,  with  devotion  I  turn, 
Bright  Cross  of  the  South  !  and  beholding  thee  shine, 
Scarce  regret  the  loved  land  of  the  olive  and  vine. 

Thou  recallesi  the  ages  when  first  o'er  the  main 
My  fathers  unfolded  the  ensign  of  Spain, 
And  planted  their  faith  in  the  regions  that  see 
Its  unperishing  symbol  emblazoned  in  thee. 

How  oft  in  their  course  o'er  the  ocean  unknown. 
Where  all  was  mysterious,  and  awful,  and  lone. 
Hath  their  spirit  been  cheered  by  thy  light,  Nvhen  the  deep 
Reflected  its  brilliance  in  tremulous  sleep  1 

As  the  vision  that  rose  to  the  lord  of  the  world,* 
When  first  his  bright  banner  of  faith  was  unfurled  ; 
Even  such,  to  the  heroes  of  Spain,  when  their  prow 
Made  the  billows  the  path  of  their  glory,  wert  thou. 

And  to  me,  as  I  traversed  the  world  of  the  west. 
Through  deserts  of  beauty  in  stillness  that  rest  ; 
By  forests  and  rivers  untamed  in  their  pride. 
Thy  hues  have  a  language,  thy  course  is  a  guide. 

Shine  on — my  own  land  is  a  far  distant  spot, 
And  the  stars  of  thy  sphere  can  enlighten  it  not ; 
And  the  eyes  that  I  love,  though  e'en  now  they  may  be 
O'er  the  firmament  wandering,  can  gaze  not  on  thee  ! 

But  thou  to  my  thoughts  art  a  pure-blazing  shrine, 
A  fount  of  bright  hopes,  and  of  visions  divine  ; 
And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free. 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee. 


THE  SLEEPER  OF  MARATHON. 
I  LAY  upon  the  solemn  plain. 

And  by  the  funeral  mound. 
Where  those  who  died  not  there  in  vain, 

Their  place  of  sleep  had  found. 

'Twas  silent  where  the  free  blood  g^hed, 
When  Persia  came  arrayed — 

3o  many  a  voice  had  there  been  hushed. 
So  many  a  footstep  stayed. 


I  slumbered  on  the  lonely  spot 

So  sanctified  by  death  ; 
I  slumbered — but  my  rest  was  not 

As  theirs  who  lay  beneath. 

For  on  my  dreams,  that  shadowy  hour, 
They  rose — the  chainless  dead — 

All  armed  they  sprang,  in  joy,  in  p>owcr. 
Up  from  their  grassy  bed. 


*  Constantln«  the  Gre^t. 
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[  saw  their  spears,  on  that  red  field, 
Flash  as  in  time  gone  by — 

Chased  to  the  seas  without  his  shield, 
I  saw  the  Persian  fly. 

1  woke — the  sudden  trumpet's  blast 

Called  to  another  fight — 
From  visions  of  our  glorious  past, 

Who  doth  not  wake  in  niigrht  ? 


TO  MISS  F.  A.   L 

ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 

What  wish  can  friendship  form  for  thee, 
What  brighter  star  invoke  to  shine  ? 

Thy  path  from  ever)'  thorn  is  free. 
And  every  rose  is  thine  I 

Life  hath  no  purer  joy  in  store, 
Time  hath  no  sorrow  to  efface  ; 

Hope  cannot  paint  one  blessing  more 
Than  memory  can  retrace  I 

Some  hearts  a  boding  fear  might  own, 
Had  Fate  to  Ikem  thy  portion  given. 

Since  many  an  eye  by  tears  alone 
Is  taught  to  gaze  on  Heaven  I 

And  there  are  virtues  oft  concealed, 
Till  roused  by  anguish  from  repoie, 

\s  odorous  trees  no  balm  will  yield 
Till  from  their  wounds  it  flows. 


But  fear  not  i/tou  the  lesson  fraught 

With  Sorrow's  chastening  powerto  know; 

Thou  need'st  not  thus  be  sternly  taught, 
"  To  melt  at  others'  woe." 

Then  still,  with  heart  as  blest,  as  warm, 
Rejoice  thou  in  thy  lot  on  earth  : 

Ah  I  why  should  virtue  dread  the  storm, 
If  sunbeams  prove  her  worth  ? 


V/RITTEN  IN  THE  FIRST  LEAF  OF 
THE  ALBUM  OF  THE  SAME. 

What  first  should  consecrate  as  thine, 
The  volume,  destined  to  be  fraught 

With  many  a  sweet  and  playful  line, 
With  many  a  pure  and  pious  thought  ? 

It  should  be,  what  a  loftier  strain 
Perchance  less  meetly  would  impart  ; 

What  never  yet  was  poured  in  vain, — 
The  blessing  cf  a  grateful  heart — 

For  kindness,  which  hath  soothed  the  hour 
Of  anxious  grief,  of  weary  pain. 

And  oft,  with  its  beguiling  power. 
Taught  languid  Hope  to  smile  again. 

Long  shall  that  fervent  blessing  rest 

On   thee   and  thine,  and   heavenwards 
borne. 

Call  down  such  peace  to  soothe  thy  breast, 
As  tkou  wouldst  bear  to  all  that  mourn, 


TO  THE  SAME, 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  MOTHHB. 

Say  not  'tis  fruitless,  Natm-e's  holy  tear, 
Shed  by  affection  o'er  a  parent's  bier  1 
More  blest  than  dew  on  Hermon's  brow  that  falls. 
Each  drop  to  life  some  latent  virtue  calls  ; 
Awakes  some  purer  hope,  ordained  to  rise, 
By  earthly  sorrow  strengthened  for  the  skies, 
Till  the  sad  heart,  whose  pangs  exalt  its  love, 
With  its  lost  treasxire,  seeks  a  home — above. 

But  g^ef  will  claim  her  hour, — and  He,  whose  eyt 
Looks  pitying  down  on  Nature's  agony, 
He,  in  whose  love  the  righteous  calmly  sleep, 
Who  bids  us  hope,  forbids  us  not  to  weep  I 
He,  too,  hath  wept — and  sacred  be  the  woes 
Once  borne  by  Him,  their  inmost  source  who  know^ 
Searches  each  wound,  and  bids  His  Spirit  bring 
Celestial  heahng  on  its  dove-like  wing  I 
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And  who  but  He  shall  soothe,  when  one  dread  stroke, 
Ties,  that  were  fibres  of  the  soul,  hath  broke  ? 
Oh  !  well  may  those,  yet  lingering  here,  deplore 
The  vanished  light,  that  cheers  their  path  no  rpore  ! 
Th'  Almighty  hand,  which  many  a  blessing  dealt, 
Sends  its  keen  arrows  not  to  be  unfelt ! 
By  fire  and  storm  Heaven  tries  the  Christian's  worth. 
And  joy  departs,  to  wean  us  from  the  earth. 
Where  still  too  long,  \vith  beings  bom  to  die. 
Time  hath  dominion  o'er  Eternity. 

Yet  not  the  less,  o'er  all  the  heart  hath  lost, 

Shall  Faith  rejoice  when  Nature  grieves  the  most  ; 

Then  comes  her  triumph  !  through  the  shadowy  glooss. 

Her  star  in  glory  rises  from  the  tomb. 

Mounts  to  the  day-spring,  leaves  the  cloud  below. 

And  gilds  the  tears  that  cease  not  yet  to  flow  ! 

Yes,  all  is  o'er  1  fear,  doubt,  suspense  are  fled. 

Let  brighter  thoughts  be  with  the  virtuous  dead  ! 

The  final  ordeal  of  the  soul  is  past, 

And  the  pale  brow  is  sealed  to  Heaven  at  last  !* 

And  thou,  loved  spirit !  for  the  skies  mature, 
Steadfast  in  faith,  in  meek  devotion  pure  ; 
Thou  that  didst  make  the  home  thy  presence  hlesi. 
Bright  with  the  sunshine  of  thy  gentle  breast, 
Where  peace  a  holy  dwelhng-place  had  found, 
Whence  beamed  her  smile  benignantly  around  ; 
Thou,  that  to  bosoms  widowed  and  bereft 
Dear,  precious  records  of  thy  worth  hast  left, 
The  treasured  gem  of  sorrowing  hearts  to  be, 
Till  Heaven  recall  surviving  love  to  thee  ! 

O  cherished  and  revered  !  fond  memory  well 
On  thee,  with  sacred,  sad  delight,  may  dwell  i 
So  pure,  so  blest  thy  life,  that  death  alone 
Could  make  more  perfect  happiness  thine  own  ; 
He  came — thy  cup  of  joy,  serenely  bright, 
Full  to  the  last,  still  flowed  in  cloudless  light ; 
He  came — an  angel,  bearing  from  on  high 
The  all  it  wanted — Immortahty  I 


A  DIRGE. 

Wkep  for  the  early  lost  I — 
How  many  flowers  were   mingled  in  the 

crown 
Thus,  with  the  lovely,  to  the  grave  gone 
down, 
E'en  when  life  promised  most  I 
How  many  hopes  have  withered  I    They 

that  bow 
To  Heaven's  dread  will,  feel  all  its  mysteries 


Did  the  young  mother's  eye 
Behold  her  child,  and  close  upon  the  day, 
Ere  from  its  glance  th'  awakening  spirit's  ray 

In  sunshine  could  reply?  [morn? 

— Then  look  for  clouds  to  dun  the  fairest 
Oh  I  strong  is  faith,  if  woe  like  this  be  borne. 

For  there  is  hushed  on  earth 
A  voice  of  gladness— there  is  veiled  a  face, 
Whose   parting   leaves  a  dark  and  silent 
place 


now.  '      By  the  once-joyous  hearth  ; 

*  "  Till  we  havi;  •;«aled  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads."  — Rev.  vii.  i. 
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A  smile  hath  passed,  which  filled  its  home  I   GO,    SWEET   FRIENDS^ 

A         ^^'^l  "^^K      .          ^     .  w  ^^'¥^^  •  ^  GO,  sweet  friends  !  vet  think  of  me 

A  soul,  whose  beauty  made  that  smile  so  when  springs  young  voice  awakes  tht 

But  there  is  power  with  faith  !        [grave  „         flowers  ; 

Power,  e'en  though  nature  o'er  the  untimely  ^  °J  ^^  ^^^'f  wandered  far  and  free 

Must  weep,  when  God  resumes  the  gem  He  ^°  ^"°2e  bnght  hours,  the  violets  hour^ 

gave  ;  r  t^      t.  i  '  &o  :  but  when  you  pause  to  hear 

For  sorrow  comes  of  Death,  !      prom  distant  hil^  the  Sabbath-bell 

And  with  a  yearning  heart  we  hnger  on,  Qn  summer-winds  float  silvery  clear 

When    they,    whose  glance   unlocked   its  Think  on  me  then— I  loved  it  weU  I 
founts,  are  gone  I 

_        ,        -         ,      ,  Forget  me  not  around  your  hearth, 

But  glory  from  the  dust.  When  cheerly  smiles  the  ruddy  blaze  ; 

And  praise  to  Him,  the  merciful,  for  those  por  dear  hath  been  its  evening  mirth 

On  whose  bnght  memory  love  may  still  To  me.  sweet  friends,  in  other  days, 
repose 

With  an  imm.ortal  trust !  And  oh  !  when  music's  voice  is  heard 

Praise  for  the  dead,  who  leave  us,  v/hen  they  To  melt  in  strains  of  parting  woe, 

part                                         [heart  I"  When  hearts  to  love  and  grief  are  stirred 

Such  hope  as  she  hath  left — "  the  pure  in  Think  of  me  then  I     I  go,  I  go  I 


ANGEL  VISITS. 

•*  No  more  of  talk  where  God  or  angel  guest. 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  used 
To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast." — Milton. 

Are  ye  for  ever  to  your  skies  departed  ? 

Oh  !  will  ye  visit  this  dim  world  no  more  f 
Ye,  whose  bright  vtings  a  solemn  splendour  darted 

Through  Eden's  fresh  and  flowering  shades  of  yore? 
Now  are  the  fountains  dried  on  that  sweet  spot. 
And  ye — our  faded  earth  beholds  you  not  1 

Yet,  by  your  shining  eyes  not  all  forsaken, 
Man  wandered  from  his  Paradise  away ; 

Ye,  from  forgetfulness  his  heart  to  waken. 
Came  down,  high  guests  1  in  many  a  later  day. 

And  with  the  patriarchs,  under  vine  or  oak, 

'Midst  noontide  calm  or  hush  of  evening,  spoke. 

From  you,  the  veil  of  midnight  darkness  rending, 
Came  the  rich  mysteries  to  the  sleeper's  eye. 

That  saw  your  hosts  ascending  and  descending 
On  those  bright  steps  between  the  earth  and  sky  : 

Trembling  he  woke,  and  bowed  o'er  glor>''s  trace, 

And  worshiped  awe-struck,  in  that  fearful  place. 

By  Chebar's*  brook  ye  passed,  such  radiance  wearing 

As  mortal  vision  might  but  ill  endure  ; 
Along  the  stream  the  living  chariot  bearing, 

With  its  high  cr)'stal  arch,  intensely  pure  ; 
And  the  dread  rushing  of  your  wings  that  hour, 
Was  like  the  noise  of  waters  in  their  power. 


•  Eisek.  i. 
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B-jt  in  the  Olive  Mount,  by  night  appearing, 

'Midst  the  dim  leaves,  your  holiest  work  was  done. 

Whose  was  the  voice  that  came  divinely  cheering, 
Fraught  with  the  breath  of  God,  to  aid  his  Son? 

— Haply  of  those  that,  on  the  moonlit  plains, 

Wafted  good  tidings  imto  Syrian  swains. 

Yet  one  more  task  was  yours  1    Your  heavenly  dwelling 
Ye  left,  and  by  the  unsealed  sepulchral  stone, 

In  glorious  raiment  sat ;  the  weepers  telling, 
That  He  they  sought  had  triumphed,  and  was  gone. 

Now  have  ye  left  us  for  the  brighter  shore  ; 

Your  presence  hghts  the  lonely  groves  no  more. 

But  may  ye  not,  unseen,  around  us  hover. 
With  gentle  promptings  and  sweet  influence  yet, 

Though  the  fresh  glory  of  those  days  be  over, 
When,  'midst  the  palm-trees,  man  your  footsteps  met 

Are  ye  not  near,  when  faith  and  hope  rise  high. 

When  love,  by  strength,  o'ermasters  agony  ? 

Are  ye  not  near  when  sorrow,  unrepining. 

Yields  up  life's  treasures  unto  Him  who  gave  ? 

When  martyrs,  all  things  for  His  sake  resigning. 
Lead  on  the  march  of  death,  serenely  brave  ? 

Dreams  I    But  a  deeper  thought  our  souls  may  fill ; 

One,  One  is  ne-j.z — a  spirit  hoher  still  I 


IVY    SONG. 

WKITTENON  HBCEIVING  SOME  IVY   LEAVES  GATHERED  FROM  THE  RUINED  CASTUE  OF  RHEINFEI.S 

ON   THE  ail'.iiK. 

Oh  1  how  could  Fancy  crown  with  At«xr 

In  ancient  days  the  God  of  Wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  vine  ? 
Tky  home,  wild  plant  1  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er, 
Where  song's  full  notes  once  pealed aroinj. 

But  now  are  heard  no  more. 

The  Roman  on  his  battle-plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
Entwined  thee  with  exulting  strains 

Around  the  victor's  tent ; 
Yet  there,  though  fresh  in  glossy  green, 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave. 
Better  thou  lovest  the  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave. 

Where  sleep  the  sons  of  ages  flown, 

The  bards  and  heroes  of  the  past  ; 
Where,  through  the  halls  of  glory  gone, 

Murmurs  the  wintry  blast ; 
Where  years  are  hastening  to  efface 

Each  record  of  the  grand  and  fair  ; 
Thou,  in  thy  solitary  grace, 

Wreath  of  the  tomb  I  art  there. 
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Oh  !  many  a  temple,  once  sublime. 

Beneath  a  blue  Italian  sky, 
Hath  nought  of  beauty  left  by  time, 

Save  thy  wild  tapestry  ! 
And,  reared  'midst  crags  and  clouds,  'tis  thine 

To  wave  where  banners  waved  of  yore, 
O'er  towers  that  crest  the  noble  Rhine, 

Along  his  rocky  shore. 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanished  race — 
Homes  of  the  mighty,  whose  renown 

Hath  passed,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  there  thou  art  !— thy  foliage  bright 

Unchanged  the  mountain  storm  can  brave? 
Thou,  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

Or  deck  the  humblest  grave  ' 

Tis  still  the  same  1     Where'er  we  tread. 

The  wrecks  of  human  power  we  see — 
The  marvels  of  all  ages  fled 

Left  to  decay  and  thee  ! 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August,  in  beauty,  grace,  and  strength; 
Days  pass — thou  ivy  never  sere  1  * 

And  all  is  thine  at  length  1 


rO  ONE  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S  CHILDREN  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY. 

Where  sucks  the  bee  now  ?    Summer  is  flying, 

L^eaves  round  the  elm-tree  faded  are  lying  ; 

Violets  are  gone  from  their  grassy  dell. 

With  the  cowslip  cups,  where  the  fairies  dwell ; 

The  rose  from  the  garden  hath  passed  away — 

Yet  happy,  fair  boy,  is  thy  natal  day  ! 

For  love  bids  it  welcome,  the  love  which  hatii  sroiloU 

Ever  around  thee,  my  gentle  child  1 

Watching  thy  footsteps,  and  guarding  thy  bed, 

And  pouring  out  joy  on  thy  sunny  head. 

Roses  may  vanish,  but  ikis  will  stay — 

Happy  and  bright  is  thy  natal  day  I 


F  F 
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Ffah  wslj  within  the  tossing  bark 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud, 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark, 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bowed. 


CHRIST  STILLING  THE  TEMPEST. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 
And  silence  on  the  blast  ; 

They  sank,  as  flowers  that  fold  to  %\e-', 
When  sultry  day  is  past. 


And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread, 

And  baffled  in  their  skill  ; 
But  One  was  there,  who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wild  se3.—Be  still  I 

And  the  wind  ceased— it  ceased  !  that  word 
Passed  through  the  gloomy  sky  ; 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  fell  beneath  His  eye. 


O  Thou  1  that  in  its  wildest  hour 
Didst  rule  the  tempest's  mood. 

Send  thy  meek  spirit  forth  in  power, 
Soft  on  oiu"  souls  to  brood  1 

Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billows'  pridf 

Thy  mandate  to  fulfil  1 
Oh,  speak  to  passion's  raging  tide, 

Speak,  and  say,  Peace  be  still  I 


EPITAPH 

OVSR  THE  GRAVE  OF  TWO  BROTHERS,  A  CHILD  AND  A  YOUTH. 

Thou,  that  canst  gaze  upon  thine  own  fair  boy, 
And  hear  his  prayer's  low  murmur  at  thy  knee, 

And  o'er  his  slumber  bend  in  breathless  joy. 
Come  to  this  tomb  ! — it  hath  a  voice  for  thee  ! 

Pray  1     Thou  art  blest — ask  strength  for  sorrow's  hour 
Love,  deep  as  thine,  lays  here  its  broken  flower. 

Thou  that  art  gathering  from  the  smile  of  youth 
Thy  thousand  hopes,  rejoicing  to  behold 

All  the  heart's  depths  before  thee  bright  with  truth, 
All  the  mind's  treasures  silently  unfold, 

T^ok  on  this  tomb  !— for  thee,  too,  speaks  the  grave, 

Where  God  hath  sealed  the  fount  of  hope  he  gave. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION. 

Earth  !  guard  what  here  we  lay  in  holy  trust. 
That  which  hath  left  our  home  a  darkened  place. 

Wanting  the  form,  the  smile,  now  veiled  with  dust, 
The  light  departed  with  our  loveliest  face. 

Yet  from  thy  bonds  our  sonow's  hope  is  free — 

We  have  but  lent  the  beautiful  to  thee. 

But  thou,  O  Heaven  I  keep,  keep  what  thou  hast  taken. 

And  with  our  trciisure  keep  our  hearts  on  high  ; 
The  spirit  meek,  and  yet  by  pain  unshaken. 
The  faith,  the  love,  the  lofty  constancy- 
Guide  us  where  these  are  with  our  sister  flown— 
They  were  of  Thee,  and  thou  hast  claimed  thine  own  t 


THE  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 


Thou  an  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  sea 

For  ever  and  the  same  ; 
The  ancient  rocks  vet  ring  to  thee— 

Those  thunders  nought  can  ume. 


Oh  !  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 
From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 

And  hushed  is  many  a  lovely  one 
'">f  mounjfulness  or  miri)i. 
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The  Dorian  flute  th.U  sighed  of  yore 

Along  the  wave,  is  still  ; 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  hill. 

The  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 
That  breathed  the  mystic  tone  ; 

And  the  songs  at  Rome's  high  triumphs 
poured, 
Are  with  her  eagles  flown. 

A^nd  mute  the  Moonsh  horn  that  rang 
O'er  stream  and  mountain  free  ; 

And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Crusaders  sang 
Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep  I 
lliro'.igh  many  an  olden  clime, 


Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sJetp 
Until  the  close  of  time. 

Thou  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky, 
And  all  our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony. 

It  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound. 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold  ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound. 

Even  as  first  it  rolled. 

Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  strange. 

Where  sceptred  cities  rose  ! 
T/iou  speakest  of  One  who  doth  not  chango---^ 

So  may  our  hearts  repose. 


THE  CHILD  AND  DOVE. 

SUGGESTED  BY  CHANTRHV's  STATUE  OF  LADY  LOUISA  RUSSBLL. 

Thou  art  a  thing  on  our  dreams  to  rise, 
'Midst  the  echoes  of  long-lost  melodies, 
And  to  fling  bright  dew  from  the  morning  back. 
Fair  form  !  on  each  image  of  childhood's  track 

Thou  art  a  thing  to  recall  the  hours 
When  the  love  of  our  souls  was  on  leaves  and  flowers, 
When  a  world  was  our  own  in  some  dim  sweet  grove, 
And  treasure  untold  in  one  captive  dove. 

Are  they  gone  ?  can  we  think  it  while  ikou  art  there. 

Thou  joyous  child  with  the  clustering  hair  ? 

Is  it  not  spring  that  indeed  breathes  free 

And  fresh  o'er  each  thought,  while  we  gaze  on  thee? 

No  !  never  more  may  we  smile  as  thou 
Sheddest  round  smiles  from  thy  sunny  brow  ; 
Yet  something  it  is,  in  our  hearts  to  shrine 
A  memory  of  beauty  undimmed  as  thine — 

To  have  met  the  joy  of  thy  speaking  face, 

To  have  felt  the  spell  of  thy  breezy  grace. 

To  have  lingered  before  thee,  and  turned,  and  borne 

One  vision  away  of  the  cloudless  mom. 


A  DIRGE. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 

Young  spirit,  rest  thee  now  ! 
Even  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod, 
His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dusk.,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath  ! 

Soul,  *o  its  place  on  high  1 — 
They  thai  have  seen  thy  look  in  death. 

No  more  nxs/f  fear  to  die. 
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Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  boweis 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  gone  ; 

But  oh  ! — a  brighter  home  than  ours 
In  heaven  is  now  thine  own. 


SCENE  IN  A  DALECARLIAN  MINE 

"  Oh  !  fondly,  fervently,  those  two  had  loved, 
Had  mingled  minds  m  Love's  own  perfect  trust  ; 
Had  watched  bright  sunsets,  dreamt  of  blissful  years  ; 
And  thus  they  met  " 

**  Kaste,  with  your  torches,  haste  I  make  firelight  rounri  '"- 
They  speed,  they  press  :  what  hath  the  miner  found  ? 
Relic  or  treasure — giant  sword  of  old  ? 
Gems  bedded  deep — rich  veins  of  burning  gold  ? 
— Not  so — the  dead,  the  dead  I    An  awe-struck  band. 
In  silence  gathering  round  the  silent  stand. 
Chained  by  one  feeling,  hushing  e'en  their  breath, 
Before  the  thing  that,  in  the  might  of  death, 
Fearful,  yet  beautiful,  amidst  them  lay — 
A  sleeper,  dreaming  not ! — a  youth  with  hair 
Making  a  sunny  gleam  (how  sadly  fair  !) 
O'er  his  cold  brow  :  no  shadow  of  decay 
Had  touched  those  pale,  bright  features — yet  he  wore 
A  mien  of  other  days,  a  garb  of  yore. 
Who  could  unfold  that  mystery  ?     From  the  throng 
A  woman  wildly  broke  ;  her  eye  was  dim. 
As  if  through  many  tears,  through  vigils  long, 
Through  weary  strainings  ; — all  had  been  for  him  ! 
Those  two  had  loved  1     And  there  he  lay,  the  dead. 
In  his  youth's  flower — and  she,  the  living,  stood 
With  her  grey  hair,  whence  hue  and  gloss  had  fled — 
And  wasted  form,  and  cheek,  whose  flushing  blood 
Had  long  since  ebbed — a  meeting  sad  and  strange  t 
Oh  !  are  not  meetings  in  this  world  of  change 
Sadder  than  partings  oft  1     She  stood  there,  still, 
And  mute,  and  gazing — all  her  soul  to  fill 
With  the  loved  face  once  more — the  young,  fair  face, 
'Midst  that  rude  cavern,  touched  with  sculpture's  grace, 
By  torchlight  and  by  death  :  until  at  last 
From  her  deep  heart  the  spirit  of  the  past 
Gushed  in  low  broken  tones — "And  there  thou  art  I 
And  thus  we  meet,  that  loved,  and  did  but  part 
As  for  a  few  brief  hours  !     My  friend,  my  friend  i 
First  love,  and  only  one  I     Is  this  the  end 
Of  hope  deferred,  youth  blighted  ?    Yet  thy  brow 
Still  wears  its  own  proud  beauty,  and  thy  cheek 
Smiles — how  unchanged  1 — while  I,  the  worn,  and  weak. 
And  faded — oh  I  thou  wouldst  but  scorn  me  now. 
If  thou  couldst  look  on  me  1 — a  withered  leaf, 
Seared— though  for  thy  sake — by  the  blast  of  grief  ' 
Better  to  see  thee  thus  1     For  thou  didst  go 
Bearing  my  image  on  thy  heart,  I  know. 
Unto  the  dead.     My  Ulric  !  through  the  night 
How  have  I  called  thee  I     With  the  morning  Ught 
How  have  I  watched  for  tliee  1 — wept,  wandere^d,  prayed 
Met  the  6»^rce  mountain-tempest,  undismayed, 
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In  search  of  thee  ! — bound  my  worn  life  to  one — 
One  torturing  hope  1     Now  let  me  die  !     'Tis  gone- 
Take  thy  betrothed  1"    And  on  his  breast  she  fell, 
— Oh  !  since  their  youth's  last  passionate  farewell, 
How  changed  in  all  but  love  ! — the  true,  the  strong, 
Joining  in  death  whom  Hfe  had  parted  long  I 
They  had  one  grave — one  lonely  bridal-bed, 
No  friend,  no  kinsman  there  a  tear  to  shed  I 
His  name  had  ceased — ker  heart  outlived  each  tio, 
Once  more  to  look  on  that  dead  face,  and  die  I 


ENGLISH  SOLDIER'S  SONG  OF  MEMORY. 

TO  THE  AIR  OF  '*  AM  RHEIN,  AM  RHHIN  !" 

GiNG,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed, 

Let  song  and  wine  be  poured  I 
Pledge  to  their  fame,  the  free  and  fearless  hearted, 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  ! 

Oft  at  the  feast,  and  in  the  fight,  their  voices 

Have  mingled  with  our  own  ; 
Fill  high  the  cup  I  but  when  the  soul  rejoices, 

Forget  not  who  are  gone. 

They  that  stood  with  us,  'midst  the  dead  and  d>'ing; 

On  Albuera's  plain  ; 
They  that  beside  us  cheerily  tracked  the  flying. 

Far  o'er  the  hills  of  Spain  ; 

They  that  amidst  us,  when  the  shells  were  showering 

From  old  Rodrigo's  wall, 
The  rampart  scaled,  through  clouds  of  battle  towering. 

First,  first  at  Victory's  call  ; 

They  that  upheld  the  banners,  proudly  waving, 

In  Roncesvalles'  dell. 
With  England's  blood,  the  southern  vineyards  laving— 

Forget  not  how  they  fell ! 

Sing,  sing  in  memory  of  the  brave  departed. 

Let  song  and  wine  be  poured  ! 
Pledge  to  their  fame,  the  free  and  fearless  hearced, 

Our  brethren  of  the  sword  I 


HAUNTED  GROUND. 

"  And  slight,  withal,  may  be  the  things  which  bring 

Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would  fling 

Aside  for  ever — it  may  be  a  sound, 

A  tone  of  music,  summer  eve,  or  spring, 

A  flower — the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall  wound, 
Striking  the  electric  train,  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound." — nvROH. 


Yes,  it  h  haunted,  this  quiet  scene, 
Fair  as  it  looks,  and  all  softly  green  ; 
Yet  fear  thou  not — for  the  spell  is  thrown. 


And  the  migliiof  the  shadow,  on  roe  alone.  '  plays? 


.\re  thy  thoughts  wandering  to  elves  and 

fays, 
And   spirits  that   dwell   where    the   waiei 
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Oh  !  in  the  heart  there  are  stronger  powers, 
That  sway,  though  viewless,  this  world  of 
ours  ! 

Have  I  not  lived  'midst  these  lonely  dells, 
And  loved  and  sorrowed,  and  heixi  fare- 
wells, 
And  learned  in  my  own  deep  soul  to  look. 
And  tremble  before  that  mysterious  book  ? 

Have  I  not,  under  these  whispering  leaves. 
Woven  such  dreams  as  the  young  heart 

weaves  ? 
Shadows  —  yet    unto   which    life    seemed 

bound  ; 
And  is  it  not — is  it  not  haunted  ground  ? 

Must  I  not  hear  what  ihou  hearest  not, 
Troubling  the  air  of  the  sunny  spot  ? 
Is  there  not  something  to  rouse  but  me, 
Told  by  the  rustling  of  every  tree  ? 

Song  hath    been    here,   with   its  flow  of 

thought ; 
Love,  with  its  passionate  visions  fraught ; 
Death,    breathing    stillness    and    sadness 

round  ; 
And  is  it  not — is  it  not  haunted  ground? 

Are  there  no  phantoms,  but  such  as  come 
By  night  from  the  darkness  that  wraps  the 

tomb? 
A  sound,  a  scent,  or  a  whispering  breeze, 
Can  summon  up  mightier  far  than  these  I 


But  I  may  not  linger  amidst  them  here  ! 
Lovely  they  are,  and  yet  things  to  fear  ; 
Passing  and  leaving  a  weight  behind. 
And  a  thrill  on  the  chords  of  the  stricken 
mind. 

Away,  away  ! — that  my  soul  may  soar 
As  a  free  bird  of  blue  skies  once  more  I 
Here  from  its  wing  it  may  never  cast 
The  chain  by  those  spirits  brought  back 
firom  the  past. 

Doubt  it  not — smile  not — but  go  thou,  too, 
Look  on  the  scenes  where  thy  childhood 

grew — 
Where  thou  hast  prayed  at  thy  mother's 

knee. 
Where  thou  hast  roved  with  thy  brethren 

free; 

Go  thou,  when  life  unto  thee  is  changed. 
Friends  thou  hast  loved  as  thy  soul,  es- 
tranged ; 
When  from  the  idols  thy  heart  hath  made, 
Thou  hast  seen  the  colours  of  glory  fade. 

Oh  !  painfully  then,  by  the  wind's  low  sigh, 
By  the  voice  of  the  stream,  by  the  flower- 
cup's  dye. 
By  a  thousand  tokens  of  sight  and  sound, 
Thou  wilt  feel  thou  art  treading  on  haunted 
ground. 


THE  CHILD  OF  THE  FORESTS. 

WRITTBN  AFTBR  READING  THB  MEMOIRS  OF  JOHN  HUNTKR. 


Is  not  thy  heart  far  off  amidst  the  woods, 
Where  the  Red  Indian  lays  his  fathers 
dust, 
And,  by  the  rushing  of  the  torrent  floods, 

To  the  Great  Spirit  bows  in  silent  trust  ? 
Doth  not  thy  soul  o'ersweep  the  foaming 

main, 
To  pour  itself  upon  the  wilds  again  ? 

Th»;y  are  gone  forth,  the  desert's  warrior 

race, 

By  stormy  lakes  to  track  the  elk  and  roe  ; 

But  where  art  thou,  the  swift  one  in  the 

chase, 

With  thy  free  footstep  and  unfailing  bow  ? 

TTieir    singing    shafts    have  reached    the 

panther's  lair. 
And  wliere  art  thou  ? — thine  arrow*  are  not 
there. 


They  rest  beside  their  streams — the  spoil  is 

won —  [bough  ; 

They  hang  their  spears  upon  the  cypress 

The  night-fires  blaze,  the  hunter'*  work  is 

done —  [thou  ? 

They  hear  the  tales  of  old — but  where  art 

The  night-fires  blaze  beneath  the  giant  pinr:, 

And  there  a  place  is  filled  that  once  was 

thine. 

For  thou  art  mingling  with  the  city's  throng. 

And  thou  hast  thrown  thine  Indian  bow 

aside  ; 

Child  of  the  forests  !  thou  art  borne  along. 

E'en  as  ourselves,  by  life's  tempestuous 

tide.  [rest  ? 

But  will  this  be  ?  and  canst  thou  here  find 

Thou  hadst   thy  nurture  on   the  desert's 

breast. 
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Comes  not  the  sound  of  torrents  to  thine  ear 

From   the  savannah-land,    the  land  of 

streams  ? 

Hearest  thou  not  murmurs  which  none  else 

may  hear  ? 

Is  not  the  forest's  shadow  on  thy  dreams  ? 

They  call — wild  voices  call  thee  o'er  the 

main, 
Back  to  thy  free  and  boundless  woods  again. 


Hear  them   not  !    hear  them    not  .'  —  thou 
canst  not  find  [thine  1 

In   the  far   wilderness  what    once  was 
Thou   hast   quaffed   knowledge   from    the 
founts  of  mind,  [divine, 

And    gathered   loftier  aims  and   hopes 
Thou  knowest  the  soaring  thought,  the  im- 
mortal strain — 
Seek  not  the  deserts  and  the  woods  again. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 


liN  the  full  tide  of  melody  and  mirth. 

While  joy's  bright    spirit    beams  from 

every  eye,  [from  earth, 

Forget  not  him,  whose  soul,  though  fled 

Seems  yet  to  speak  in  strains  that  cannot 

die. 

Forget  him  not,  for  many  a  festal  hour, 

Charmed  by   those  strains   for  us  has 

lightly  flown  :  [power, 

And  memory's  visions,  mingling  with  their 

Wake  the  heart's  thrill  at  each  familiar 

tone. 


Blest  be  the  harmonist,  whose  well-known 
lays 
Revive  life's  morning  dreams,  when  youth 
is  fled. 
And,  fraught  with  images  of  other  days, 
Recall  the  loved,  the  absent,  and  the  dead. 

His  the  dear  art  whose  spells  awhile  renew 

Hope's  first  illusions  in  their  tenderest 

bloom —  [threw 

Oh  !  what  were  life,  unless  such  moments 

Bright  gleams,  "like  angel  visits,"  o'er 

its  gloom  ? 


THE  VAUDOIS  VALLEYS. 


Yes  I  thou  hast  met  the  sun's  last  smile 
From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome  ; 

By  many  a  bright  ^gean  isle 
Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam. 

From  the  silence  of  the  Pyramid, 
Thou  hast  watched  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  its  waters  hid 
The  ancient  realm  below. 

Thy  heart  hath  burned,  as  shepherds  sung 

Some  wild  and  warhke  strain, 
Wbere  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudlyrung 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain. 

Arid  o'er  the  lonely  Grecian  streams 
Thou  hast  heard  the  laurels  moan. 

With  a  sound  yet  murmuring  in  thy  dreams 
Of  the  glory  that  is  gone. 

But  go  thou  to  the  pastoral  vales 

Of  the  Alpine  mountains  old, 
If  thou  wouldst  hear  immortal  tales 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told  ! 

Go,  if  thou  lovest  the  soil  to  tread 
WTiere  man  hath  nobly  striven, 

And  life,  like  incense,  hath  been  shed, 
An  offering  unto  He.ivrr. 


For  o'er  the  snows,  and  round  the  pines, 

Hath  swept  a  noble  flood  ; 
The  nurture  of  the  peasant's  vines 

Hath  been  the  martyr's  blood  ! 

A  spirit,  stronger  than  the  sword, 

And  loftier  than  despair, 
Through  all  the  heroic  region  poured, 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  ever)'  steep 

Of  long-enduring  faith. 
And  the  sounding  streams  glad  record  keep 

Of  courage  unto  death. 

Ask  of  the  peasant  where  his  sires 

For  truth  and  freedom  bled  ? 
Ask,  where  were  lit  the  torturing  fires, 

WTiere  lay  the  holy  dead  ! 

And  he  will  tell  thee,  all  around, 
On  fount,  and  turf,  and  stone. 

Far  IIS  the  chamois'  foot  can  bound, 
Their  ashes  have  been  sown  ! 

Go,  when  the  Sabbath-bell  is  heard 
Up  through  the  wilds  to  float. 

When  the  dark  old  woods  and  caves  are 
stirred 
'1  o  i^i^ness  by  the  note  : 
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When  forth,  along  their  thousand  nils, 
The  mountain  people  come, 

Join  thou  their  worship  on  those  hills 
Of  glorious  martyrdom. 

And  while  the  song  of  praise  ascends, 
And  while  the  torrent's  voice. 


Like  the  swell  of  many  an  oryai',  blendSt 
Then  let  thy  soul  rejoice. 

Rejoice,  that  human  hearts,  through  scorn. 

Through  shame,  through  death,  made 
strong, 
Before  the  rocks  and  heavens  have  borne 

Witness  of  God  so  long  1 


SONG  OF  THE  SPANISH  WANDERER. 


Pilgrim  1   oh  say,   tiath  thy  cheek   been 

fanned 
By  the  sweet  winds  of  my  sunny  land  ? 
Knowest  thou  the  sound  of  its  mountain 

pines? 
And  hast  thou  rested  beneath  its  vines  ? 

Hast  thou  heard  the  music  still   wander- 
ing by, 
A  thing  of  the  breezes,  in  Spain's  blue  sky. 
Floating  away  o'er  hill  and  heath 
With   the   myrtle's  whisper,    the    citron's 
breath  ? 

Then  say,  are  there  fairer  vales  than  those 
Where  the  warbUng  of  fountains  for  ever 
tiows? 


Are  there  brighter  flowers  than  mine  own, 

which  wave 
O'er  Moorish  ruin  and  Christian  grave  ? 

O  sunshine  and  song  !  they  are  lying  far 
By  the  streams  that  look  to   the  western 

star; 
My  heart  is  fainting  to  hear  once  more 
The  water-voices  of  that  sweet  shore. 

Many  were  they  that  have  died  for  thee, 
And  brave,  my  Spain  !  though  thou  art  not 

free  ; 
But  1  call  them  blest — they  have  rent  tAei/ 

chain — 
They  sleep  in  thy  valleys,  my  sunny  opain  ! 


THE  CONTADINA. 


WRITTEN     FOR     A     PICTURB. 


Not  for  the  myrtle,  and  not  for  the  vine, 
Though  its  grape,  like  a  gem,  be  the  sun- 
beam's shrine ;  [showers 
And  not  for  the  rich  blue  heaven  that 
Joy  on  thy  spirit,  like  light  on  the  flowers  ; 
And  not  for  the  scent  of  the  citron  tr:es— 
Fair  peasant  I  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  these. 

Not  for  the  beauty  spread  over  thy  brow. 
Though  round  thee  a  gleam,  as  of  spring, 
it  throw  ;  [thine  eye, 

And  not  for  the  lustre  that  laughs  from 
Like  a  dark  stream's  flash  to  the  sunny  sky, 


Though  the    south  in  its  riches  nought 

lovelier  sees — 
Fair  peasant  I  I  call  thee  not  blest  for  /hese. 

But  for  those  breathing  and  loving  things — 
For  the  boy's  fond  arm  that  around  thct 

clings. 
For  the  smiling  cheek  on  thy  lap  that  glows. 
In  the  peace  of  a  tnasting  child's  repose — 
For  the  hearts  whose  home  is  thy  gentle 

breast, 
Oh  !  richly  I  call  thee,  and    deeply    blest  I 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 


The  warrior  crossed  the  ocean's  foam 

For  the  stormy  fields  of  war  ; 
The  maid  w;is  left  in  a  smiling  home 

And  a  sunny  land  afar. 

His  voice  was  heard  where  javelin  showers 
Poured  on  the  steel-clad  line  , 


//er  step  was  'midst  the  summer  flowers. 
Her  seat  beneath  the  vine. 

His  shield  was  cleft,  his  lance  was  riven, 
And  the  red  blood  stained  his  crest ; 

While  she — the  gentlest  wind  of  heaven 
Might  scarcely  fan  her  breast  I 
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Yet  a  thousand  arrows  passed  him  by, 

And  again  he  crossed  the  seas  ; 
But  she  had  died  as  roses  die 
That  perish  with  a  breeze — 


As  roses  die,  when  the  blast  is  come 
For  all  things  bright  and  fair  : 

There  was  death  within  the  smiling  home- 
How  had  death  found  her  there  ? 


THE   HOMES  OF   ENGLAND. 

*'  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land  X'—Marmion. 


Thk  stalely  homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ! 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound, 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam  ; 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the 
sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  hps  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  England  I 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  ! 


Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 
Floats  through  their  w  oods  at  mom  ; 

All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 
Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
WTiere  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  I 


THE  SICILIAxN   CAPTIVE. 

"  I  have  dreamt  thou  wsit 
A  captive  in  thy  hopelessness  ;  afar 
From  the  sweet  home  of  thy  young  infancy. 
Whose  image  unto  thee  is  as  a  dream 
Of  fire  and  slaughter  ;  I  can  see  thee  wasting, 
Sick  of  thy  native  air." — L.   E.  L. 

The  champions  had  come  from  their  fields  of  war, 
Over  the  crests  of  the  billows  far  ; 
They  had  brought  back  the  spoils  of  a  hundred  shores, 
Wliere  the  deep  had  foamed  to  their  flashing  oars. 

They  sat  at  their  feast  round  the  Norse  king's  board  ; 
By  the  glare  of  the  torch-light  the  mead  was  poured  ; 
The  hearth  was  heaped  with  the  pine-boughs  high, 
And  it  flung  a  red  radiance  on  shields  thrown  by. 

Tlie  Scalds  had  chanted  in  Runic  rhjTne 

Their  songs  of  the  sword  and  the  olden  time  ; 

And  a  solemn  thrill,  as  the  harp-chords  mng. 

Had  breathed  from  the  walls  where  the  bright  spears  hutg. 
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But  the  svs-cll  was  gone  from  the  quivering  string; 
They  had  summoned  a  softer  voice  to  sing  ; 
And  a  captive  girl,  at  the  warriors'  call, 
Stood  forth  in  the  midst  of  that  frowning  halL 

Lonely  she  stood, — in  her  mournful  eyes 
Lay  the  clear  midnight  of  southern  skies  ; 
And  the  drooping  fringe  of  their  lashes  low, 
Half-veiled  a  depth  of  unfathomed  woe. 

Stately  she  stood — though  her  fragile  frame 
.Seemed  struck  with  the  blight  of  some  inward  {lame, 
And  her  proud  pale  brow  had  a  shade  of  scorn, 
Under  the  waves  of  her  dark  hair  worn. 

And  a  deep  flush  passed,  like  a  crimson  haze, 
O'er  her  marble  cheek  by  the  pine-fire's  blaze- 
No  soft  hue  caught  from  the  south  wind's  brea^n. 
But  a  token  of  fever  at  strife  with  death. 

She  had  been  torn  from  her  home  away. 
With  her  long  locks  crowned  for  her  bridal-da/. 
And  brought  to  die  of  the  burning  dreams 
That  haunt  the  exile  by  foreign  streams. 

They  bade  her  sing  of  her  distant  land — 
She  held  its  l>Te  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Till  the  spirit  its  blue  skies  had  given  her  wokc^ 
And  the  stream  of  her  voice  into  music  broke. 

Faint  was  the  strain,  in  its  first  wild  flow — 

Troubled  its  murmur,  and  sad  and  low  ; 

But  it  swelled  into  deeper  power  ere  long. 

As  the  breeze  that  swept  o'er  her  soul  grew  strong, 

••  They  bid  me  sing  of  thee,  mine  own,  my  sunny  land  1  of  thee  >. 
Am  I  not  parted  from  thy  shores  by  the  mournful-sounding  sea? 
Doth  not  thy  shadow  wrap  my  soul  ?  in  silence  let  me  die, 
In  a  voiceless  dream  of  thy  silvery  founts,  and  thy  pure,  deep  sapphire  sSiy. 
How  should  thy  lyre  give  here  its  wealth  of  buried  sweetness  forth — 
Its  tones  of  summer's  breathings  bom,  to  the  wild  winds  of  the  north  ? 

Yet  thus  it  shall  be  once,  once  more  !     My  spirit  shall  awake. 

And  through  the  mists  of  death  shine  out,  my  country,  for  thy  sake  I 
That  I  may  make  ^Aee  known,  with  all  the  beauty  and  the  light, 
And  the  glory  never  more  to  bless  thy  daughter's  yearning  sight  ! 

Thy  woods  shall  whisper  in  my  song,  thy  bright  streams  warble  by, 

Thy  soul  flow  o'er  my  lips  again — yet  once,  my  Sicily  I 

"  ITiere  are  blue  heavens— far  hence,  far  hence  !  but,  oh  I  their  glorious  bloe  > 
Its  very  night  is  beautiful  with  the  hyacinth's  deep  hae  1 
It  is  above  my  own  fair  land,  and  round  my  laughing  home, 
And  arching  o'er  my  vintage  hills,  they  hang  their  cloudless  dome: 
And  making  all  the  waves  as  gems,  that  melt  along  the  shore, 
And  steeping  happy  hearts  in  joy — that  now  is  mine  no  more. 

"  And  there  are  haunts  in  that  green  land — oh  I  who  may  dream  or  tell 
Of  all  the  shaded  loveliness  it  hides  in  grot  and  dell  I 
By  fountains  flinging  rainbow-spray  on  dark  and  glossy  leaves. 
And  bowers  wherein  the  forest-dove  her  nest  untroubled  weaves ; 
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The  myrtle  dwells  there,  sending  round  the  richness  of  its  breath, 
And  the  violets  gleam  like  amethysts  from  the  dewy  moss  beneath. 

"  And  there  are  floating  sounds  that  fill  the  skies  through  night  and  day- 
Sweet  sounds  !  the  soul  to  hear  them  faints  in  dreams  of  heaven  away  ; 
They  wander  through  the  olive  woods,  and  o'er  the  shining  seas — 
They  mingle  with  the  orange  scents  that  load  the  sleepy  breeze  ; 
Lute,  voice,  and  bird  are  blending  there, — it  were  a  bliss  to  die, 
As  dies  a  leaf,  thy  groves  among,  my  flowery  Sicily  ! 

'  /  may  not  thus  depart — farewell !  Yet  no,  my  country  !  no  I 
Is  not  love  stronger  than  the  grave  ?     I  feel  it  must  be  so  ! 
My  fleeting  spirit  shall  o'ersweep  the  mountains  and  the  main, 
And  in  thy  tender  starlight  rove,  and  through  thy  woods  again. 
Its  passion  deepens — it  prevails  ! — I  break  my  chain — I  come 
To  dwell  a  viewless  thing,  yet  blest — in  thy  sweet  air,  my  home  !" 

And  her  pale  arms  dropped  the  ringing  lyre — 
There  came  a  mist  o'er  her  eye's  wild  fire — 
And  her  dark  rich  tresses  in  many  a  fold, 
Loosed  from  their  braids,  down  her  bosom  rolled. 

For  her  head  sank  back  on  the  rugged  wall — 

A  silence  fell  o'er  the  warrior's  hall  ; 

She  had  poured  out  her  soul  with  her  song's  last  tone  ; 

The  lyre  was  broken,  the  minstrel  gone  1 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  ? 

Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ! — 
Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells, 

Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of,  and  in  vain  1  — 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  1 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  ! — what  wealth  untold, 
tax  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies  ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies  ! — 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  ; 
Earth  claims  not  ikese  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  ! — thy  waves  have  rolled 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Seaweed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry, — 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean  !  in  thy  scornful  play  1 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more  1    the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more  ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  I 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. — 
K.eep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  I 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  I 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  ke.pt  at  boait*  -^nd  hearth  so  lon^ 
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Tbe  prayer  wez:  ur  u~r:::^h  tridriib:  5  bre-^ihless  §'.^ 

Hoki  tast  thj  buried  is«es,  tbj  lovss  o  enhrown — 
Ehitall  is  not  dune  ovn. 


To  tfaee  the  love  of  woman  hatii  gone  dovn. 

Dazk  flow  tfaf  lldeso*er  manhood's  nobfe  head. 
O'er  juulli's  hf^ht  lods^  and  beiuiij's  floveiy  ciosi^ 

Tet  nnst  tboa  hear  a  voice — ^Restore  the  dead  I 

Earth  sfaaO  ledaim  her  precaoos  things  ficom  thee  I— 

Restore  the  dead,  tbou  sea  i 


BRING  FLX>W£RS. 

BraGflowcB^  Tuuug  flovus,  far  tfie  festal  boafd. 

To  vreadie  the  cnp  ere  die  vine  is  pouied ; 

Bring  flowos!  thc^ are spdngii^  in  wood  and  val^ 

Thar  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale; 

And  the  toodi  of  die  sonbeam  hath  waked  tbeiosi; 

To  deck  the  hall  where  the  Ix^fat  wine  flows. 

Bring  floweis  to  strew  in  the  conqneror's  path — 
He  hadi  duken  thrones  with  his  stonnj  wrath! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back. 
The  Tines  lie  crashed  in  his  duiiot's  tra<±. 
The  tmf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  datf — 
Bring  flowes  to  die  in  the  conqneror's  way  ! 

firing  flowos  to  the  captive's  londf  ceiT. 
Thej  hacfe  tales  of  the  joTOOs  woods  to  teO  ; 
Of  the  free  bhie  streams;  and  the  gfcming  d^. 
And  the  br^t  worU  sfant  from  his  languid  eye ; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sonny  hoots. 
And  a  dream  of  his  yoodi — faring  him  flowes.  wOd 

Bring  floweis,  fresh  flowers.  Cor  the  bride  to  wear  ! 
Tbqr  ^■^eie  bcMm  to  bfash  in  her  Aiwmg  hair. 
She  is  leaving  the  hooK  of  her  childhood's  mirt£. 
She  hath  bid  larewdl  to  her  fiuher's  hearth. 
Her  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  floweis  iiar  the  locks  of  the  £ur  yonng  bride  i 

Bnng  flowers;  V^^  fluwus.  o'er  the  bier  to  *^*^, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  ear!  j  dead  1 

For  this  throQgh  its  leaves  hath  die  while  rose  boiat. 

For  this  in  die  woods  was  die  violet  onaed  I 

Tboagh  diey  smile  in  vain  for  what  once  was  om% 

They  are  lore's  Isst  gift — bring  ye  flowers,  pale  fluwut ' 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  w!iere  we  kneel  in  prater. 

They  are  nature's  ofligiag.  their  place  is  tAtn  ' 

They  speak  of  hope  to  the  Cunting  heart. 

Whh  a  vocoe  of  promise  they  come  and  pvut. 

They  sleep  in  diHK  throogfa  the  wintry  bcui5. 

TlKy  break  fordi  hi  gluey— fanvc  floweis.  bright  flowers 
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THE  CRUSADER'S  RETURN. 

"  Alas  !  the  mother  that  him  bare. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there, 
In  his  wan  cheeks  and  sunburnt  hair. 

She  had  not  known  her  child." — Afar^nii^ 

Rrst,  pilgrim,  resi  ! — thou'rt  from  the  Syrian  land, 

Thou'rt  from  the  wild  and  wondrous  East,  I  knov/. 
By  the  long-withered  palm-branch  in  thy  hand, 

And  by  the  darkness  of  thy  sunburnt  brow. 
Alas  !  the  bright,  the  beautiful,  who  part, 

So  full  of  hope,  for  that  far  country's  bourne  ! 
Alas  I  the  weary  and  the  changed  in  heart, 

And  dimmed  in  aspect,  who  like  thee  return  ! 

Thou'rt  faint — stay,  rest  thee  from  thy  toils  at  last : 

Through  the  high  chestnuts  lightly  plays  the  brecic. 
The  stars  gleam  out,  the  Ave  hour  is  passed, 

The  sailor's  hymn  hath  died  along  the  seas. 
Thou'rt  faint  and  worn — hear'st  thou  the  fountain  welling 

By  the  grey  pillars  of  yon  ruined  shrine  ? 
See'st  thou  the  dewy  grapes,  before  thee  swelhng  ? — 

He  that  hath  left  me  trained  that  loaded  vine  ! 

He  was  a  child  when  thus  the  bower  he  wove, 

(Oh  !  hath  a  day  fled  since  his  childhood's  time?) 
That  I  might  sit  and  hear  the  sound  I  love, 

E^neath  its  shade — the  convent's  vesper  chime. 
And  sit  i/iou  there  1 — for  he  was  gentle  ever, 

With  his  glad  voice  he  would  have  welcomed  thee. 
And  brought  fresh  fruits  to  cool  thy  parched  lips'  fever — 

There  in  his  place  thou'rt  resting — where  is  he  ? 

If  I  could  hear  that  laughing  voice  again. 

But  once  again  ! — how  oft  it  wanders  by, 
In  the  still  hours,  like  some  remembered  strain. 

Troubling  the  heart  with  its  wild  melody  ! 
Thou  hast  seen  much,  tired  pilgrim  !  hast  thou  seen 

In  that  far  land,  the  chosen  land  of  yore, 
A  youth — my  Guido — with  the  fiery  mien, 

And  the  dark  eye  of  this  Italian  shore  ? 

The  dark,  clear,  hghtning  eye  !^on  Heaven  and  eartk 

It  smiled — as  if  man  were  not  dust  it  smiled  ! 
The  very  air  seemed  kindling  with  his  mirth, 

And  I — my  heart  grew  young  before  my  child  I 
My  blessed  child  ! — I  had  but  him — yet  he 

Filled  all  my  home  even  with  o'erflowing  joy. 
Sweet  laughter,  and  wild  song,  and  footstep  free— 

Where  is  he  now  ? — ray  pride,  my  flower,  my  hoy  ! 

His  sunny  childhood  melted  from  my  sight. 

Like  a  spring  dewdrop — then  his  forehead  wore 
A  prouder  look — his  eye  a  keener  Ught — 

I  knew  these  woods  might  be  his  world  no  more ! 
He  loved  me — but  he  left  me  ! — thus  they  go. 

Whom  we  have  reared,  watched,  blessed,  too  much  adored  I 
He  heard  the  trumpet  of  the  Red-Cross  blow, 

And  bounded  from  roe  ■with  his  tother's  sword  I 
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Thou  weep'st — I  tremble — thou  hast  seen  the  slain 

Pressing  a  bloody  turf  ;  the  young  and  fair, 
With  their  pale  beauty  strewing  o'er  the  plain 

Where  hosts  have  met — speak  !  answer  !  was  ke  there/ 
Oh  !  hath  his  smile  departed  ? — Could  the  grave 

Shut  o'er  those  bursts  of  bright  and  tameless  glee  ? — 
No  !  I  shall  yet  behold  his  dark  locks  wave — 

That  look  gives  hope — I  knew  it  could  not  be  ! 

Still  weep'st  thou,  wanderer  ! — some  fond  mother's  glattCf 

O'er  thee  too  brooded  in  thine  early  years — 
Think'st  thou  of  her,  whose  gentle  eye,  perchance, 

Bathed  all  thy  faded  hair  with  parting  tears? 
Speak,  for  thy  tears  disturb  me  ! — what  art  thou  ? 

Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  face,  yet  weeping  on  ? 
Look  up  !  oh  1  is  it — that  wan  cheek  and  brow  I — 

Is  it — alas  !  yet  joy  1 — my  son,  my  son  1 


THEKLA'S  SONG;    OR,   THE  VOICE  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

FROM  THE  GKRMAN  OF  SCHILLER. 

[This  song  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Schiller  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  his  friend.^ 
respecting  the  fate  of  Thekla,  whose  beautiful  character  is  withdrawn  from  the  tragedy  of  "  Wal« 
lenstein's  Death,"  after  her  resolution  to  visit  the  grave  of  her  lover  is  made  known.  J 

.     .     .     "  'Tis  not  merely 
The  human  being's /r/^^  that  peoples  space 
With  life  and  mystical  predominance  ; 
Since  likewise  for  the  stricken  heart  of  love 
This  visible  nature,  and  this  common  world, 
Are  all  too  narrow." — Coleridge's  Translation  of  Wallemtei^ 

Ask'st  thou  my  home? — my  pathway  wouldst  thou  know, 
When  from  thine  eye  my  floating  shadow  passed  ? 

Was  not  my  work  fulfilled  and  clos<'d  below  ? 
Had  I  not  lived  and  loved  ? — my  lot  was  cast. 

Wouldst  thou  ask  where  the  nightingale  is  gone, 

That  melting  into  song  her  soul  away. 
Gave  the  spring-breeze  what  witched  thee  in  its  tone?— 

But  while  she  loved,  she  lived,  in  that  deep  lay  I 

Think'st  thou  my  heart  its  lost  one  hath  not  found  ! — 

Yes  I  we  are  one,  oh  I  trust  me,  we  have  met, 
Where  nought  again  may  part  what  love  hath  bound, 

Where  falls  no  tear,  and  whispers  no  regret. 

There  shall  thou  find  us,  there  with  us  be  blest, 

If  as  our  love  thy  love  is  pure  and  true  1 
There  dwells  my  father,*  sinless  and  at  rest. 

Where  the  fierce  murderer  may  no  more  pursue; 

And  well  he  feels,  no  error  of  the  dust 

Drew  to  tlie  stars  of  Heaven  his  mortal  ker.^ 
There  it  is  with  us,  even  as  is  our  trust. 

He  that  believes,  is  near  the  holy  then. 
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Tliere  shall  each  feeling  beautiful  and  high, 

Keep  the  sweet  promise  of  its  earthly  day  ; — 
Oh  !  fear  thou  not  to  dream  with  waking  eye  I 

There  lies  deep  meaning  oft  in  childish  play* 


THE  REVELLERS. 

Ring,  joyous  chords  !— ring  out  again  I 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 
They  are  here— the  fair  face  and  the  careless  heart, 
And  stars  shall  wane  ere  the  mirthful  part.— 
But  I  met  a  dimly  mournful  glance, 
lu  a  sudden  turn  of  the  flying  dance  ; 
I  heard  the  tone  of  a  heavy  sigh, 
In  a  pause  of  the  thrilling  melody  ! 
And  it  is  not  well  that  woe  should  breathe 
On  the  bright  spring  flowers  of  the  festal  wieath  t- 
Ve  that  to  thought  or  to  grief  belong. 
Leave,  leave  the  hall  of  song  ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords  ! — but  who  art  /hou 
With  the  shadowy  locks  o'er  thy  pale  young  hjWf, 
And  the  world  of  dreamy  gloom  that  lies 
In  the  misty  depths  of  thy  soft  dark  eyes  ? 
Thou  hast  loved,  fair  girl !  thou  hast  loved  too  well 
Thou  art  mourning  now  o'er  a  broken  spell  ; 
Thou  hast  poured  thy  heart's  rich  treasures  forth. 
And  art  unrepaid  for  their  priceless  worth  ! 
Mourn  on  !— yet  come  thou  not  here  the  while, 
It  is  but  a  pain  to  see  thee  smile  ! 
There  is  not  a  tone  in  our  songs  for  thee— 
Home  with  thy  sorrows  flee  ! 

Ring,  joyous  chords  '.—ring  out  again  !— • 
But  what  dost  thou  with  the  revel's  tram  ? 
A  silvery  voice  through  the  soft  air  floats, 
But  thou  hast  no  part  in  the  gladdenmg  notes  J 
There  are  bright  young  faces  that  pass  thee  b}=, 
But  they  fix  no  glance  of  thy  wandering  eye. 
Away  !  there's  a  void  in  thy  yearning  breast. 
Thou  weary  man  1  wilt  thou  here  find  rest  ? 
Away  !  for  thy  thoughts  from  the  scene  have  fled. 
And  the  love  of  thy  spirit  is  with  the  dead  I  , 

Thou  art  but  more  lone  'midst  the  sounds  of  mirui- 
Back  to  thy  silent  hearth  I 

Ring,  joyous  chords  1— ring  forth  again  ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  !— 
But  ikou,  though  a  reckless  mien  be  thme, 
And  thy  cup  be  crowned  with  the  foaming  wiTie, 
By  the  fitful  bursts  of  thy  laughter  loud,       ,  ^    ,      , 
By  thine  eye's  quick  flash  through  its  troubled  cioui, 
I  know  thee  !— it  is  but  the  wakeful  fear 
Of  a  haunted  bosom  that  brings  thee  here  ! 
I  know  thee  !— thou  fearest  the  solemn  night, 
With  her  piercing  stare  and  her  deep  wmd's  migt>S  . 
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There's  a  tone  in  her  voice  which  thou  fain  vvouldst  sbun, 
For  it  asks  what  the  secret  soul  hath  done  ! 
And  thou— there's  a  dark  weight  on  thine — away  !  - 
Back  to  thy  borne  and  pray ! 

Ping,  joyou,  chords  ! — ring  out  again  ! 
A  swifter  still,  and  a  wilder  strain  ! 
And  bring  fresh  wreaths  1 — we  will  banish  all 
iSave  the  free  in  heart  from  our  festive  ball. 
On  !  through  the  maze  of  the  fleet  dance,  on  ! — 
But  where  are  the  young  and  the  lovely  ? — gone  1 
Where  are  the  brows  with  the  red  rose  crowned. 
And  the  floating  forms  with  the  bright  zone  bound  ? 
And  the  waving  locks  and  the  flying  feet, 
That  still  should  be  where  the  mirthful  meet ! — 
They  are  gone — they  are  fled — they  are  parted  all  - 
Alas  !  the  forsaken  hall  1 


THE  CONQUEROR'S  SLEEP. 

Sleep  'midst  thy  banners  furled  I 
Yes  1  thou  art  there,  upon  thy  buckler  lying. 
With  the  soft  wind  unfelt  around  thee  sighing. 
Thou  chief  of  hosts,  whose  trumpet  shakes  the  world  : 
Sleep  while  the  babe  sleeps  on  its  mother's  breast — 
Oh  1  strong  is  night — for  thou  too  art  at  rest  1 

Stillness  hath  smoothed  thy  brow, 
And  now  might  love  keep  timid  vigils  by  thee, 
Now  might  the  foe  with  stealthy  foot  draw  nigh  tbeCj 
Alike  unconscious  and  defenceless  thou  ! 
Tread  lightly,  watchers  !  now  the  field  is  won. 
Break  not  the  rest  of  nature's  weary  son  ! 

Perchance  some  lovely  dream 
Back  from  the  stormy  fight  thy  soul  is  bearing 
To  the  green  places  of  thy  boyish  daring, 
And  all  the  windings  of  thy  native  stream  ; — 
Why,  this  were  joy  !  upon  the  tented  plain. 
Dream  on,  thou  conqueror  ! — be  a  child  again  ! 

But  thou  wilt  wake  at  morn, 
With  thy  strong  passions  to  the  conflict  leaping, 
And  thy  dark,  troubled  thoughts  all  earth  o'erbwciping 
So  wilt  thou  rise,  oh  1  thou  of  woman  born  I 
And  put  thy  terrors  on,  till  none  may  dare 
Look  upon  thee — the  tired  one,  slumbering  there  ! 

Why,  so  the  peasant  sleeps 
Beneath  his  vine  I— and  man  must  kneel  before  thee, 
And  for  his  birthright  vainly  still  implore  thee  I 
Sh.ilt  thou  be  stayed  because  thy  brother  weeps  ?•  - 
Wake  I  and  forget  that  'midst  a  dreaming  world, 
Thou  hast  lain  thus,  with  all  thy  banners  furled  I 

Forget  that  thou,  even  thou, 
Hast  feebly  shivered  when  the  wind  passed  o'er  ihcc, 
And  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  earth  which  bore  thee. 
And  felt  tb^  ni>£ht-dew  chill  thy  fevered  brow  ! 
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Wake  with  the  trumpet,  with  the  spear  press  ot:  I— 
»'et  shall  the  dust  take  home  its  mortal  soa. 


OUR  LADYS  WELL.* 

Fount  of  the  woods  !  thou  art  hid  no«more 
From  Heaven's  clear  eye,  as  in  time  of  yore  ! 
For  the  roof  hath  sunk  from  thy  mossy  walls, 
And  the  sun's  free  glance  on  thy  slumber  falls ; 
And  the  dim  tree-shadows  across  thee  pass, 
As  the  boughs  are  swayed  o'er  thy  silver}-  glass  ; 
And  the  reddenmg  leaves  to  thy  breast  are  blowii. 
When  the  autumn  wind  hath  a  stormy  tone  ; 
And  thy  bubbles  rise  to  the  flashing  rain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  1 

Fount  of  the  vale  !  thou  art  sought  no  more 
By  the  pilgrim's  foot,  as  in  time  of  yore, 
When  he  came  from  afar,  his  beads  to  tell, 
And  to  chant  his  hymn  at  Our  Lady's  Well. 
There  is  heard  no  Ave  through  thy  bowers. 
Thou  art  gleaming  lone  'midst  thy  water-flowers .' 
But  the  herd  may  drink  from  thy  gushing  wave, 
And  there  may  the  reaper  his  forehead  lave, 
And  the  woodjnan  seeks  thee  not  in  vain — 
Bright  Fount !  thou  art  nature's  own  again  ! 

Fount  of  the  Virgin'*^  ruined  shrine  ! 
A  voice  that  speaks  ol  ihe  past  is  thine ! 
It  mingles  the  tone  of  a  thoughtful  sigh. 
With  the  notes  that  ring  through  the  laughing  sky  j 
'Midst  the  mirthful  soi;g  of  the  summer  bird, 
And  the  sound  of  the  "ereeze,  it  will  yet  be  heard  !«— 
Why  is  it  that  thus  we  may  gaze  on  thee, 
To  the  brilliant  sunshine  sparkling  free  ? — 
Tis  that  all  on  eanh  is  of  Time's  domain- 
He  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again  I 

Fount  of  the  chapel  with  ages  grey  ! 
Thou  art  springing  freshly  amidst  decay  ! 
Thy  rites  are  closed,  and  thy  cross  lies  low. 
And  the  changeful  hours  breathe  o'er  thee  now  ; 
Yet  if  at  thine  altar  one  holy  thought 
In  man's  deep  spirit  of  old  hath  wrought  ; 
If  peace  to  the  mourner  hath  here  been  given. 
Or  prayer,  from  a  chastened  heart,  to  Heaven, 
Be  the  spot  still  hallowed  while  Time  shall  reign, 
Who  hath  made  thee  nature's  own  again  I 


THE  PARTING   OF  SUMMER. 

Thou'rt  bearing  hence  thy  roses, 

Glad  Summer,  fare  thee  well ! 
Thou'rt  singing  thy  last  melodies 

In  every  wocd  and  delL 


But  ere  the  golden  suiiSct 
Of  thy  latest  hngering  day, 

Oh  !  tell  me,  o'er  this  chequered  earth, 
How  hast  thou  passed  away? 


*    A  beautiful  spring  in  the  woods  near  Si    Asaph,  formeriy  covered  in  with  a  ehapel,  now  in 
nrlas      It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin. 
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Bnghtly,  sweet  Summer  !  brightly 

1  hine  hours  have  floated  by, 
To  the  joyous  birds  of  the  woodland  boughs, 

The  rangers  of  the  sky. 

And  brightly  in  the  forests, 
To  the  wild  deer  wandering  free  ; 

And  brightly  'midst  the  garden  flowers, 
To  the  happy  murmuring  bee  : 

But  how  to  human  bosoms, 
With  all  their  hopes  and  fears. 

And  thoughts  that  make  them  eagle-wings, 
To  pierce  the  unborn  years  ? 

Sweet  Summer  !  to  the  captive 
Thou  hast  flown  in  burning  dreams 

Of  the  woods,   with  all   their  whispering 
leaves. 
And  the  blue  rejoicing  streams  ; — 

To  the  wasted  and  the  weary 
On  the  bed  of  sickness  bound, 

[n  swift  delirious  fantasies, 
That  changed  with  every  sound  ; — 

To  the  sailor  on  the  billows. 
In  longings,  wild  and  vain, 


For  the  gushing  founts  ai:d  breery  hills, 
And  the  homes  of  earth  again  1 

And  unto  me,  glad  Summer  ! 

How  hast  thou  flown  to  m.e? 
My  chainless  footstep  naught  hath  kept 

From  thy  haunts  of  song  and  glee. 

Thou  hast  flown  in  wa5rward  visions, 

In  memories  of  the  dead — 
In  shadows,  from  a  troubled  heart, 

O'er  thy  sunny  pathway  shed  : 

In  brief  and  sudden  strivings. 

To  fling  a  weight  aside — 
'Midst  these  thy  melodies  have  ceased 

And  all  thy  roses  died. 

But,  oh  1  thou  gentle  Summer  ! 

If  I  greet  thy  flowers  once  more, 
Bring  me  again  the  buoyancy 

Wherewith  my  soul  should  soar  I 

Give  me  to  hail  thy  sunshine. 

With  song  and  spirit  free  ; 
Or  in  a  purer  air  than  this 

May  that  next  meeting  be  t 


THE  SONGS  OF  OUR  FATHERS. 

.     .     .    .     "  Sing  aloud 
Old  songs,  the  precioMS  music  of  the  heart " — Wordsworth. 


Stng  them  upon  the  sunny  hills. 

When  days  are  long  and  bright. 
And  the  blue  gleam  of  shining  rills 

Is  loveliest  to  the  sight  I 
Sing  them  along  the  misty  moor, 

Where  ancient  hunters  roved. 
And  swell  them  through  the  torrent's  roar. 

The  songs  our  fathers  loved  I 

The  songs  their  souls  rejoiced  to  hear, 

VVlien  harps  were  in  the  hall. 
And  each  proud  note  made  lance  and  speai 

Tlirill  on  the  bannered  wall  : 
The  songs  that  through  our  valleys  green. 

Sent  on  from  age  to  age, 
Like  his  own  river's  voice,  have  been 

The  peasant's  herit.ige. 

The  reaper  sings  them  when  the  vale 

Is  filled  with  plumy  sheaves 
The  woodman,  by  the  starlight  pale, 

Cliened  homeward  through  the  leaves  : 
And  unto  them  the  glancing  oars 

A  joyous  measure  keep. 
Where  the  dark  roclcs  that  crest  our  shores 

Dash  back  the  foaming  deep. 


So  let  it  be  ! — a  light  they  shed 

O'er  each  old  fount  and  grove ; 
A  memory  of  the  gentle  dead, 

A  lingering  spell  of  love. 
Murmuring  the  names  of  mighty  men. 

They  bid  our  streams  roll  on. 
And  link  high  thoughts  to  every  glen 

Where  valiant  deeds  were  done. 

Teach  them  yourcliildren  round  the  hearth, 

When  evening-fires  bum  clear. 
And  in  the  fields  of  harvest  mirth, 

And  on  the  hills  of  deer  : 
So  shall  each  unforgotten  word. 

When  far  those  loved  ones  roam, 
Call  back  the  hearts  which  once  it  stirred 

To  childhood's  holy  home. 

The  green  woods  of  their  native-land 

Shall  whisper  in  the  strain. 
The  voices  of  their  household  band« 

Shall  breathe  their  names  again  ; 
The  heathery  heights  in  vision  rise 

Where,  like  the  slag,  they  roved — 
Sing  to  your  sons  those  melodies, 

The  songs  your  fathers  loved  ) 
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THE  WORLD  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


CuMK,  ^hile  in  freshness  and  dew  it  lies, 
I'o  the  world  that  is  under  the  free,  blue 

skies  ! 
Leave  ye  man's  honoe,  and  forget  his  care — 
There  breathes  no  sigh  on  the  dayspring's 

air. 

Come  to  the  woods,  in  whose  mossy  dells 
A  light  all  made  for  the  poet  dwells  ; 
A  hght,  coloured  softly  by  tender  leaves, 
Whence  the    primrose  a   mellower  glow 
receives. 

The  stock-dove  is  there  in  the  beechen-tree, 
And  the  lulling  tone  of  the  honey-bee  ; 
And  the  voice  of  cool  waters  'midst  feathery 
fern,  [urn. 

Shedding  sweet  sounds  from  some  hidden 

There  is  Ufe,  there  is  youth,  there  is  tame- 
less mirth,  [have  birth  ; 

Wliere  the  streams,  with  the  lilies  they  wear, 

There  is  peace  where  the  alders  are  whis- 
pering low  ;  [woe  ! 

Come  from  man's  dwellings,  with  all  their 

Yes  !  we  will  come — we  will  leave  behind 
The  homes  and  the  sorrows  of  human  kind ; 
It  is  well  to  rove  where  the  river  leads 
Its  bright,  blue  vein  along  sunny  meads  : 

It  is  well  through  the  rich,  wild  woods 
to  go,  [doe  ; 

And  to  pierce  the  haunts  of  the  fawn  and 
And  to  hear  the  gushing  of  gentle  springs, 
When  the  heart  has  been  fretted  by  worldly 
stings  : 

And  to  watch  the  colours  that  flit  and  pass. 
With  insect-wings  through  the  wavy  grass ; 
And  the  silvery  gleams  o'er  the  ash-trees 
bark,  [dark. 

Borne  in  with  a  breeze  through  the  foliage 


Joyous  and  far  shall  our  wanderings  bo, 
As  the  flight  of  birds  o'er  the  glittering  sea; 
To  the  woods,  to  the  dingles  where  violets 

blow. 
We  will  bear  no  memory  of  earthly  woe. 

But  if,  by  the  forest-brook,  we  meet 
A  line  like  the  pathway  of  former  feet ; 
If,  'mil  1st  the  hills,  in  some  lonely  spot. 
We  reach  the  grey  ruins  of  tower  or  cot ; — 

If  the  cell,  where  a  hermit   of  old  hath 

prayed. 
Lift    up   its    cross    through    the    solemn 

shade ; — 
Or  if  some  nook  where   the  wild-flowers 

wave, 
Bear  token  sad  of  a  mortal  grave, — 

Doubt  not  but  ^here  will  our  steps  be 
stayed. 

There  our  quick  spirits  awhile  delayed  ; 

There  will  thought  fix  our  impatient  eyes, 

And  win  back  our  hearts  to  their  sym- 
pathies. 

For  what,  though  the  mountains  and  skies 

be  fair. 
Steeped  in  soft  hues  of  the  summer  air, — 
'Tis  the  soul  of  man,  by  its   hopes   and 

dreams. 
That  hghts  up  all  nature  with  hving  gleams. 

i  Where  it  hath  suffered  and  nobly  striven, 
Where  it  hath  poured   forth  its  vows  to 

Heaven  ; 
Where  to  repose  it  hath  brightly  past, 
O'er  this  green  earth  there  is  glory  cast. 

And  by  that  soul,  amidst  proves  and  nils, 
And  flocks  that  feed  on  a  thousand  hills, 
Birds  of  the  forest,  and  flowers  of  the  srtd, 
We,  only  we,  may  be  Unked  to  God  I 


KINDRED    HEARTS. 


Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  thou  not  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow  : 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers 

Forbidden  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 


It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky, 

Where  the  rich  sunset  burns  : 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Bom  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  bring — 

A  dream,  to  his  imknown. 
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The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  times — 

A  sorrowful  delight  I 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone, 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill, — 
These  may  have  language  all  thine  own, 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Yet  scorn  thou  not  for  this,  the  true 
And  steadfast  love  of  years  ; 

The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 
The  faithful  to  thy  tears  I 


If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 
Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part, 

And  watched  through  sickness  by  thy  bed,  • 
Call  Ais  a  kindred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend, 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied, 

Never  to  mortals  given, — 
Oh  1  lay  thy  lovely  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 


THE  DIAL  OF   FLOWERS.* 


'TwAS  a  lovely  thought  to  mark  the  hours, 

As  they  floated  in  light  away. 
By  the  opening  and  the  folding  flowers, 

That  laugh  to  the  summer's  day. 

Thus  had  each  moment  its  own  rich  hue, 

And  its  graceful  cup  and  bell. 
In  whose  coloured  vase  might  sleep  the  dew, 

I  jke  a  pearl  in  an  ocean-shell. 

To  such  sweet  signs  might  the  time  have 
flowed 

In  a  golden  current  on. 
Ere  from  the  garden,  man's  first  abode, 

The  glorious  guests  were  gone. 

So  might  the  days  have  been  briglitly  told — 
Those  days  of  song  and  dreams — 


When  shepherds  gathered  their  flocks  of  old 
By  the  blue  Arcadian  streams. 

So  in  those  isles  of  deUght,  that  rest 

Far  off  in  a  breezeless  main, 
Which  many  a  bark,  with  a  weary  quest, 

Has  sought,  but  still  in  vain. 

Yet  is  not  life,  in  its  real  flight. 

Marked  thus — even  thus — on  earth, 

By  the  closing  of  one  hope's  delight. 
And  another's  gentle  birth  1 

Oh  I  let  us  Hve,  so  that  flower  by  flower. 

Shutting  in  turn,  may  leave 
A  lingerer  still  for  the  sunset  hour, 

A  charm  for  the  shaded  eve. 


THE  CROSS   IN   THE  WILDERNESS. 

Silent  and  mournful  sat  an  Indian  chief. 

In  the  red  sunset,  by  a  grassy  tomb ; 
His  eyes,  that  might  not  weep,  were  dark  with  griet, 

And  his  arms  folded  in  majestic  gloom, 
And  his  bow  lay  unstrung  beneath  the  mound, 
Which  sanctified  the  gorgeous  waste  around. 

For  a  pale  cross  above  its  greensward  rose. 
Telling  the  cedars  and  the  pines  that  there 

Man's  heart  and  hope  had  struggled  with  his  woes, 
And  lifted  from  the  dust  a  voice  of  prayer. 

Now  all  was  hushed — and  eve's  last  splendour  shone 

With  a  rich  sadness  on  th'  attesting  stone. 

lliere  came  a  lonely  traveller  o'er  the  wild, 
And  he  too  paused  in  reverence  by  that  grc^.ve, 


Formed  by  Linnaeiu. 
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/_3king  the  tale  of  its  nKirorial,  piled 

Between  the  forest  and  the  laJce's  bright  wave; 
Till,  as  a  wind  might  stir  a  withered  oak, 
On  the  deep  dn^am  of  age  his  accents  broke. 

And  the  grey  chieftain,  slowly  rising,  said — 

"  I  listened  for  the  words,  which,  years  ago. 
Passed  o'er  these  waters  :  though  the  voice  is  flet*. 

Which  made  them  as  a  singing  fountain's  flow, 
Yet,  when  I  sit  in  their  long-faded  track, 
Sometimes  the  forests  murmur  gives  them  back. 

*  Askst  thou  of  him,  whose  house  is  lone  beneath  ? 

I  was  an  eagle  in  my  youthful  pride, 
When  o'er  the  seas  he  came,  with  summer's  breath. 

To  dwell  amidst  us,  on  the  lakes  green  side. 
Many  the  times  of  flowers  have  been  since  then — 
Many,  but  bringing  naught  like  him  again  ! 

•'  Not  with  the  hunter's  bow  and  spear  he  came, 

O'er  the  blue  hills  to  chase  the  flying  roe  ; 
Not  the  dark  glory  of  the  woods  to  tame, 

Laying  the  cedars  like  the  corn-stalks  low  ; 
But  to  spread  tidings  of  all  holy  things. 
Gladdening  our  souls,  as  \%ith  the  morning's  wings 

•"  Doth  not  yon  cypress  whisper  how  we  met, 

I  and  my  brethren  that  from  earth  are  gone, 
Under  its  boughs  to  hear  his  voice,  which  yet 

Seems  through  their  gloom  to  send  a  silvery  tone  ." 
He  told  of  One,  the  ^ave's  dark  bonds  who  broke, 
Ar.  i  our  hearts  burned  withm  us  as  he  spoke. 

•■'  He  told  of  fai-  and  sunny  lands,  which  lie 

Beyond  the  dust  wherein  our  fathers  dwell : 
Bright  must  they  be  !— for  there  are  none  that  die, 

And  none  that  weep,  and  none  that  say  '  Farewdl '; 
He  came  to  guide  us  thither  ; — but  away 
The  Happy  called  him,  and  he  might  not  stay. 

•'  We  saw  him  slowly  fade, — at  hirst,  perchance, 
For  the  fresh  waters  of  that  lovely  clime  ; 
Yet  was  there  still  a  sunbeam  in  his  glance, 

And  on  his  gleaming  hair  no  touch  of  time, — 
Therefore  we  hoped  ; — but  now  the  lake  looks  dim. 
For  the  green  summer  comes, — and  finds  not  him  ! 

-  We  gathered  round  him  in  the  dewy  horn: 

Of  one  still  mom,  beneath  his  chosen  tree  ; 
From  his  clear  voice,  at  tirst,  the  words  of  powe* 

Came  low,  like  moanings  of  a  distant  sea  ; 
But  swelled  and  shook  the  wilderness  ere  long, 

As  if  the  spirit  of  the  breeze  grew  strong, 

'-  And  then  once  more  they  trembled  on  his  tongue, 

And  his  white  eyehds  lluttered,  and  his  liead 
Fdl  br.ck,  and  mist  upon  his  forehead  hung, — 

Know'st  thou  not  how  we  pass  to  join  the  deacl ." 
It  is  enough  ! — he  sank  upon  my  breast — 
Our  friend  that  lovci  us,  he  was  gone  to  rest ! 
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"  We  buried  him  where  he  was  wont  to  pray, 
By  the  calm  lake,  e'en  here,  at  eventide  ; 
We  reared  this  Cross  in  token  where  he  lay, 

For  on  the  Cross,  he  said,  his  Lord  had  died  ! 
Now  hath  he  surely  reached,  o'er  mount  and  wave. 
That  flowery  land  whose  green  turf  hides  no  grave. 

"  But  1  am  sad  ! — I  mourn  the  clear  light  taken 

Back  from  my  people,  o'er  whose  place  it  shonC', 
The  pathway  to  the  better  shore  forsaken, 

And  the  true  words  forgotten,  save  by  one, 
Who  hears  them  fjiintly  sounding  from  the  pas!, 
Mingled  \\ith  death-songs  in  each  fitful  blast." 

Then  spoke  the  wanderer  forth  with  kindling  eye  : — 
' '  Son  of  the  Wilderness  !  despair  thou  not, 

Though  the  bright  hour  may  seem  to  thee  gone  by, 
And  the  cloud  settled  o'er  thy  nation's  lot  1 

Heaven  darkly  works  ; — yet  where  the  seed  hath  been 

There  shall  the  fruitage,  glowing  yet,  be  seen. 

"  Hope  on,  hope  ever  I— by  the  sudden  springing 
Of  green  leaves  which  the  winter  hid  so  long  ; 
And  by  the  bursts  of  free,  triumphant  singing, 
After  cold  silent  months,  the  woods  among; 
And  by  the  rendin  5  of  the  frozen  chains. 
Which  bound  the  glorious  rivers  on  their  plains  ; 

"  Deem  not  the  words  of  light  that  here  were  spoken, 
But  as  a  lovely  song  to  leave  no  trace. 
Vet  shall  the  gloom  which  wraps  thy  hills  be  broken, 

And  the  full  dayspring  rise  upon  thy  race  1 
And  fading  mists  the  better  path  disclose. 
And  the  wide  desert  blossom  as  the  rose." 

So  by  the  Cross  they  parted,  in  the  wild, 

Each  fraught  with  musings  for  hfe's  after  day, 

Memories  to  visit  one,  the  forest's  child. 
By  many  a  blue  stream  in  its  lonely  way  ; 

And  upon  one,  "midst  busy  throngs  to  press 

Deep  thoughts  and  sad,  yet  full  of  holiness. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AT  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  NILE. 


In  sunset's  light,  o'er  Afric  thrown, 

A  wanderer  proudly  stood 
Beside  the  well-spring,  deep  and  lone, 

Of  Egypt's  awful  flood — 
The  cradle  of  that  mighty  birth, 
So  long  a  hidden  thing  to  earth  I 

He  heard  in  life's  (Kst  murmuring  sound, 

A  low  mysterious  tone — 
A  music  sought,  but  never  found 

By  kings  and  warriors  gone. 
He  listened — and  his  heart  beat  high  : 
That  was  the  song  of  victory  I 


The  rapture  of  a  conqueror's  mood 
Rushed  burning  through  his  frame, — 

The  depths  of  that  green  solitude 
Its  torrents  could  not  tame  ; 

Though  stillness  lay,  with  eve's  last  smilb, 

Round  those  far  fountains  of  the  Nile. 

Night  came  with  stars.     Across  his  soul 
There  swept  a  sudden  change  : 

E'en  at  the  pilgrim's  glorious  goal 
A  shadow  dark  and  strange 

Breathed  from  the  thotrght,  so  swift  to  fall 

O'er  triumpli's  hour — and  is  this  all  i 
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Nf  A\oTe  than  this  !     What  seemed  it  now 

c  irst  by  ihat  spring  to  stand  ? 
A  thousand  streams  of  lovelier  flow 

Bathed  his  own  mountain-land  ! 
Whence,  far  o'er  waste  and  ocean  track, 
Their  \^'ild,  sweet  voices,  called  him  back. 

They  called  him.  back  to  many  a  glade, 
His  childhood's  haunt  of  play, 

Where  brightly  through  the  beechen  shade 
Their  waters  glanced  away ; 

They  called  him,  with  their  sounding  waves. 

Rack  to  his  father's  hills  and  graves. 

But,  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  scene, 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between — 


The  Arab's  lance,  the  deseit's  gloom, 
The  whirling  sands,  the  red  simoom  1 

WTiere  was  the  glow  of  power  and  pride? 

The  spirit  bom  to  roam  ? 
His  altered  heart  within  him  died 

With  yearnings  for  his  home  1 
All  vainly  struggling  to  repress 
The  gxish  of  painful  tenderness. 

He  wept  !     The  stars  of  Afric's  heaven 

Beheld  his  bursting  tears, 
E'en  on  that  spot  where  fate  had  given 

The  meed  of  toiling  years  ! — 
O  Happiness  !  how  far  we  flee 
Thine  own  sweet  paths  in  search  of  thee  I 


CASABIANCA. 

[Young  Casablanca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old,  son  to  the  Admiral  of  the  Orient,  re 
mained  at  his  post  (in  the  Battle  (>•  the  Nile"  after  the  ship  had  taken  fire,  and  all  the  guns  had 
l)cen  abandoned  ;  and  perished  in  the  explosion  of  the  vessel,  when  the  flames  had  reached  the 
powder.] 


1  Hfc.  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled  ; 

The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 
Shone  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

Yet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 
As  bom  to  rule  the  storm — 

A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 
A  proud,  though  childlike  form. 

Ilie  flames  rolled  on — he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud  : — "  Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done  I" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

"  Speak,  father  !"  once  again  he  cried. 

If  I  may  yet  be  gone  I" 
A  nd  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 

And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 


Upon  his  brow  he  felt  theii  breath, 

And  in  his  waNing  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still  yet  brave  despair  ; 

I  And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

"  My  father  !  must  I  stay?" 
WTiile  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud. 
The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  WTapt  the  ship  in  splendoTir  wild. 
They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 

And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child 
Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder-sound — 
The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he? 

Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 
With  fragments  strewed  the  sea  ! — 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pxjnnon  fair, 
:      That  well  had  borne  their  part ; 
t  But  the  noblest  thing  which  perished  then 
I      Whs  that  young  faithful  he 


OUR    DAILY    PATHS. 

**  Naught  shall  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  faith  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings." — Wordsworth. 

1  HKRE's  brauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  but  our  watchful  cyts 
Can  trace  it  'midst  famihar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise 
We  may  find  it  where  a  hedgerow  showers  its  blossoms  o  er  our  way 
Or  r.  cottage  window  sparkles  forth  in  the  last  red  light  of  day. 
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We  may  find  it  where  a  spring  shines  clear  beneath  an  aged  tree, 
With  the  foxglove  o'er  the  water's  glass,  borne  downwards  by  the  bee  ;• 
Or  where  a  swift  and  sunny  gleam  on  the  birchen  stems  is  thrown, 
As  a  soft  wind  playing  parts  the  leaves,  in  copses  green  and  lone. 

We  may  find  it  in  the  winter  boughs,  as  they  cross  the  cold  blue  sky, 
While  soft  on  icy  pool  and  stream  their  pencilled  shadows  lie, 
When  we  look  upon  their  tracery,  by  the  fairy  frost-work  bound, 
Whence  the  flitting  redbreast  shakes  a  shower  of  crystals  to  the  groimd. 

Yes  !  beauty  dwells  in  all  our  paths — but  sorrow  too  is  there  : 
How  oft  some  cloud  within  us  dims  the  bright,  still  summer  air  I 
\VTaen  we  carr)'  our  sick  hearts  abroad  amidst  the  joyous  things, 
That  through  the  leafy  places  glance  on  many-coloured  wings. 

With  shadows  from  the  past  we  fill  the  happy  woodland  shades, 
And  a  mournful  memory  of  the  dead  is  with  us  in  the  glades  ; 
.And  our  dream-like  fancies  lend  the  wind  an  echo's  plaintive  tone 
Of  voices,  and  of  melodies,  and  of  silvery  laughter  gone. 

But  are  we  free  to  do  even  thus — to  wander  as  we  will, 
Bearing  sad  visions  through  the  grove,  and  o'er  the  breezy  hill? 
No  !  in  our  daily  paths  lie  cares,  that  ofttimes  bind  us  fast. 
While  from  their  narrow  round  we  see  the  golden  day  fieet  past. 

They  hold  us  from  the  woodlark's  haunts,  and  \iolet  dingles,  back. 
And  from  all  the  lovely  sounds  and  gleams  in  the  shining  river's  track  ; 
They  bar  us  from  our  heritage  of  spring-time,  hope,  and  mirth, 
And  weigh  our  burdened  spirits  down  with  the  cumbering  dust  of  earth. 

Yet  should  this  be  ?    Too  much,  too  soon,  despondingly  we  yield  I 
A  better  lesson  we  are  taught  by  the  liUes  of  the  field  ! 
A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  heaven — which  tell  us,  in  their  flight, 
Of  One  that  through  the  desert  air  for  ever  guides  them  right. 

Shall  not  this  knowledge  calm  our  hearts,  and  bid  vain  conflicts  cease  .* 
Ay,  when  they  commune  with  themselves  in  holy  hours  of  peace. 
And  feel  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  through  which  our  pathway  lies. 
By  the  beauty  and  the  grief  alike,  we  are  training  for  the  skies  I 
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By  the  mighty  minster's  bell, 
ToUing  wiih  a  sudden  swell ! 
By  the  colours  half-mast  high, 
O'er  the  sea  hung  mournfully  ; 

Know,  a  prince  hath  died  ! 

By  the  drum's  dull  muffled  sound. 
By  the  arms  that  sweep  the  ground. 
By  the  volleying  muskt^ts'  tone, 
Speak  ye  of  a  soldier  gone 

In  his  manhood's  pride. 

By  the  cliantcd  psalm  that  fills 
Reverently  the  ancient  hills,* 
Learn,  that  from  his  harvests  done, 
Peasants  bear  a  brotlier  on 
To  his  last  repose. 


By  the  pall  of  snowy  white 
Through  the  yew-trees  gleaming  brig  a. , 
By  the  garland  on  the  bier, 
VVeep  I  a  maiden  claims  thy  tear  - 
Broken  is  the  rose  1 

Which  is  the  tenderest  rite  of  all  ? 
Buried  virgin's  coronal. 
Requiem  o'er  the  monarch's  head, 
Farewell  gun  for  wnrrior  dead. 

Herdsman's  funeral  hymn? 

Tells  not  each  of  human  woe. 
Each  of  hopif  and  strength  bror.rjht  low/ 
Number  each  with  holy  things. 
If  one  chastening  thought  it  brings, 
Ere  life's  day  grow  dim  I 


A  ciMt.-rm  still  retained  at  rural  funeraU,  Id  some  parts  of  Englaod  and  Waloa. 
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THE   HEBREW   MOTHER. 

The  rose  was  in  rich  bloom  on  Sharon's  plain, 

When  a  young  mother,  with  her  first-bom,  thence 

Went  up  to  Zion  ;  for  the  boy  was  vowed 

Unto  the  Temple  service.     By  the  hand 

She  led  him,  and  her  silent  soul,  the  while, 

Oft  as  the  dewy  laughter  of  his  eye 

Met  her  sweet  serious  glance,  rejoiced  to  think 

That  aught  so  pure,  so  beautiful,  was  hers, 

To  bring  before  her  God.     So  passed  they  on. 

O'er  Judah's  hills  ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  leaves 

Of  the  broad  sycamore  made  sounds  at  noon, 

Like  lulling  rain-drops,  or  the  olive  boughs, 

With  their  cool  dimness,  crossed  the  sultry  blue 

Of  Syria's  heaven,  she  paused,  that  he  might  res*  ; 

Yet  from  her  own  meek  eyelids  chased  the  sleep 

That  weighed  their  dark  fringe  down,  to  sit  and  watch 

The  crimson  deepening  o'er  his  cheek's  repose. 

As  at  a  red  flower's  heart.     And  where  a  fount 

Lay  Hke  a  twilight  star  'midst  palmy  shades. 

Making  its  bank  green  gems  along  the  wild, 

There,  too,  she  hngered,  from  the  diamond  wave 

Dra\s'ing  bright  water  for  his  rosy  hps, 

^\nd  softly  parting  clusters  of  jet  curls 

To  bathe  his  brow.     At  last  the  Fane  was  reached, 

The  Earth's  One  Sanctuary — and  rapture  hushed 

Her  bosom,  as  before  her,  through  the  day. 

It  rose,  a  mountain  of  white  marble,  steeped 

In  hght,  hke  floating  gold.     But  when  that  hour 

Waned  to  the  farewell  moment,  when  the  boy 

Lifted,  through  rainbow-gleaming  tears,  his  eye 

Beseechingly  to  hers,  and  half  in  fear 

Turned  from  the  white-robed  priest,  and  round  her  arm 

Clung  e'en  as  joy  cUngs — the  deep  spring-tide 

Of  nature  then  swelled  high,  and  o'er  her  child 

Bending,  her  soul  broke  forth,  in  mingled  sounds 

Of  weeping  and  sad  song.  —  "Alas  I"  she  cried, 

*  Alas  I  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me  ; 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes. 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise, 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me  ; 
And  hke  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart  ? 

'  How  the  lone  paths  retrace  where  thou  wert  playing 
So  late,  along  the  mountains,  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying, 
Wove,  e'en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair. 
Beholding  thee  so  fair  ! 

'  And,  oh  !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath  paned. 
Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  day 
Turned  from  its  door  away? 
While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary  hearted, 
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I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still. 
Went  like  a  singing  rill ! 

•  Under  the  palm-trees  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me, 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water-tim  ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep's  low  dove-like  breathings  greet  me 
As  'midst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  wake, 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

"  And  thou,  will  slumber's  dewy  cloud  fall  round  tliee, 
Without  thy  mother's  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms,  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound  thee. 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lift  up,  in  thy  fear, 
A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  ? 

"  What  have  I  said,  my  child  ? — Will  He  not  hear  thee, 
Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nest  ? 

Shall  He  not  guard  thy  rest. 
And,  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee. 
Breathe  o'er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy? — 

Thou  shalt  sleep  soft,  my  boy. 

"  I  give  thee  to  thy  God— the  God  that  gave  thee, 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart  I 

And  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermon,  He  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled  I 

And  thou  shalt  be  His  child. 

''  Therefore,  farewell  I — I  go,  my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water  brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. — 
But  thou,  my  first-bom,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  me  ' 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  ol  the  Rock  shalt  dwell. 
The  Rock  of  Strength. — Farewell  I" 


THE  WRECK 


All  night  the  booming  minute  g^m 

Had  pealed  along  the  deep, 
And  mournfully  the  rising  sun 

Looked  o'er  the  tide-worn  steep. 
A  bark  from  India's  coral  strand, 

Before  the  raging  blast, 
Had  vailed  her  topsails  to  the  sand. 

And  bowed  her  noble  mast. 

Tliequeenlyshipl — brave  hearts  had  striven, 

And  true  ones  died  with  her  I — 
We  saw  her  mighty  cable  riven. 

Like  floating  gossamer. 
We  saw  her  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

A  star  once  o'er  the  seas — 
Her  anchor  gone,  her  deck  uptom— 

And  sadder  things  than  these  I 


We  saw  her  treasures  cast  away, — 

The  rocks  with  pearls  were  sown, 
And  strangely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

Flashed  out  o'er  fretted  stone. 
And  gold  was  strewn  the  wet  sands  o'er, 

Like  ashes  by  a  breeze  ; 
And  gorgeous  robes — but  oh  I  that  short 

Had  sadder  things  than  these  I 

We  saw  the  strong  man  still  and  low, 

A  crushed  reed  thrown  aside  ; 
Yet,  by  that  rigid  lip  and  brow, 

Not  without  strife  he  died. 
And  near  him  on  the  seaweed  lay — 

Till  then  we  had  not  wept — 
But  well  ojir  gushing  hearts  might  s«y, 

That  there  a  mother  slept  I 
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For  her  pale  arms  a  babe  had  presi, 

With  such  a  wTcathing  grasp, 
Billows  had  dashed  o'er  that  fond  breast, 

Yet  not  undone  the  clasp. 
Her  very  tresses  had  been  flung 

To  wrap  the  lai;  child's  form, 
Where  still  their  wet  long  streamers  hung, 

All  tangled  by  the  storm. 

And  beiuii.'ul,  'midst  that  wild  scene, 
Gleamed  up  the  boy's  dead  face, 

Like  slumber's,  trustingly  serene, 
in  melancholy  grace. 


Deep  in  her  bosom  lay  his  head, 

With  half-shut  violet  eye — 
Ne  had  known  little  of  her  dread, 

Nought  of  her  agony  I 

Oh  I  human  love,  whose  yearning  heart 

Through  all  things  vainly  true. 
So  stamps  upon  thy  mortal  part 

Its  passionate  adieu — 
Surely  thou  hast  another  lot. 

There  is  some  home  for  thee, 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  remembering  noi 

The  moaning  of  the  sea  1 


THE  TRUMPET. 


1"HE  trumpet's  voice  hath  roused  the  land, 

Light  up  the  beacon-pyre  ! — 
A  hundred  hills  have  seen  the  brand. 

And  waved  the  sign  of  fire. 
A  hundred  banners  to  the  breeze 

Their  gorgeous  folds  have  cast — 
And,  hark  !  was  that  the  sound  of  seas  ?— 

A  king  to  war  went  past. 

The  chief  is  arming  in  his  hall. 

The  peasant  by  his  hearth  ; 
The  mourner  hears  the  thrilling  call, 

And  rises  from  the  earth. 


I  The  mother  on  her  first-bom  son 
I      Looks  \\iih  a  boding  eye — 

They  come  not  back,  though  all  be  won, 
i     Wliose  young  hearts  leap  so  high. 

The  bard  hath  ceased  his  song,  and  bound 

The  falchion  to  his  side  ; 
E'en  for  the  marriage  altar  crowned 

The  lover  quits  his  bride. 
And  all  this  haste,  and  change,  and  fear, 

By  earthly  clarion  spread  ! — 
How  will  it  be  when  kingdoms  hear 

The  blast  that  wakes  the  Dead  ? 


EVENING  PRAYER. 

AT  A  girls'  school 

'•Now  In  thy  youth,  beseech  of  Him 
Who  ^veth,  upbraiding  not ; 
Tliat  His  light  in  thy  heart  become  not  dina. 

And  His  love  be  unforgot ; 
And  thy  God,  in  the  darkest  of  days,  will  be 
Greenness,  and  beauty,  and  strength  to  thee. 


■BERrx.-ijtu  Barton. 


Hush  !  'tis  a  holy  hour — the  quiet  room 
Seems  like  a  temple,  while  yon  soft  lamp  sheds 

A  faint  and  starry  radiance,  through  the  gloom 
And  the  sweet  stillness,  down  on  fair  young  heads. 

With  all  their  clustering  locks,  untouched  by  care. 

And  bowed,  as  flowers  are  bowed  with  night,  in  prayer. 

Gaze  on — 'tis  lovely  ! — Childhood's  Hp  and  cheek, 
MantUng  beneath  its  earnest  brow  of  thought  ! 

Gaze — yet  what  see's t  thou  in  those  fair,  and  meek. 
And  fragile  things,  as  but  for  sunshine  wrought  ? — 

Thou  see'st  what  Grief  must  nurture  for  the  sky, 
WTiat  Death  must  fashion  for  Eternity  1 

Oh  I  joyous  creatures  I  that  will  sink  to  rest 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done. 
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As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 

'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun — 
Lift  up  your  hearts  !  though  yet  no  sorrow  lies 
Dark  in  the  summer-heaven  of  those  clear  eyes. 

Though  fresh  within  your  breast  th'  imtroubled  spring? 

Of  Hope  make  melody  where'er  ye  tread, 
And  o'er  your  sleep  bright  shadows,  from  the  wings 

Of  spirits  visiting  but  youth,  be  spread  ; 
Yet  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 
Is  woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  woe  I 

Her  lot  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep, 
And  patient  smiles  to  wear  through  suffering's  hour, 

And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep. 
To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  shower  I 

And  to  make  idols,  and  to  find  them  clay, 

And  to  bewail  that  worship.     Therefore  pray  I 

Her  lot  is  on  you — to  be  found  untired. 
Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 

With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspired, 
And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain  ; 

Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 

And,  oh  !  to  love  through  all  things.    Therefore  pray  1 

And  take  the  thought  of  this  calm  vesper  time. 
With  its  low  murmuring  sounds  and  silvery  light, 

On  through  the  dark  days  fading  from  their  prime, 
As  a  sweet  dew  to  keep  your  souls  from  blight ! 

Earth  will  forsake — oh  1  happy  to  have  given 

Th'  unbroken  heart's  first  fragrance  unto  Heaven. 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

'  II  est  dans  la  Nature  d'aimer  k  se  livrer  k  I'id^e  meme  qu'on  redoute." — Coriane 

Lkaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death. 

Day  is  for  mortal  care  ; 
Eve,  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth  ; 

Night,  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of  prayer  ;— 
Dut  all  for  thee,  thou  Mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  its  hour. 
Its  feverish  hour,  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wine  ; 

There  comes  a  day  for  grief's  o'erwhelming  power, 
A  time  for  softer  tears — but  all  are  thine. 

Youth  and  the  opening  ro5;e 
May  look  like  things  too  glorious  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee — but  tliou  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  the  ripened  bloom  to  seize  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  tne  north-wind's  brcRtb, 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  se:isons  for  thine  own.  O  Death- 
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We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer  birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 

When  autumn's  hue  shall  tinge  the  golden  grAii)— 
But  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  I 

Is  it  when  spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale?— 
ITiey  have  one  season — a//  are  ours  to  die  I 

Thou  art  where  billows  foam, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely  crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death. 


THE  LOST  PLEIAD. 
"Like  the  lost  Pleiad,  seen  no  more  below." — BvROX. 

And  is  there  glory  from  the  heavens  departed  ? — 
Oh  !  void  unmarked  I — thy  sisters  of  the  sky 
Still  hold  their  place  on  high. 

Though  from  its  rank  thine  orb  so  long  hath  start&i. 
Thou,  that  no  more  art  seen  of  mortal  eye  I 

Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  ? 

She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence, 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 

'Midst  the  far  depths  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads  biuning— 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains  free ; 
And  from  the  silvery  sea 

To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning —  . 

Unchanged  they  rise,  they  have  not  mourned  for  thee, 

Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray, 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 

Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race. 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay? 

Why,  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riven  ?'— 
Bowed  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are, 
When  from  its  height  afar 

A  world  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heaven 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanished  star! 
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THE  CLIFFS  OF  DOVER. 
'The  Inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free." — BvRON. 


Rocks  of  my  country  !  let  the  cloud 
Your  crested  heights  array, 

And  rise  ye  like  a  fortress  proud. 
Above  the  surge  and  spray  I 

My  spirit  greets  you  as  ye  stand, 
Breasting  the  billow's  foam  : 

Oh  !  thus  for  ever  guard  the  land, 
The  severed  Land  of  Home  I 

I  have  left  rich  blue  skies  behind. 
Lighting  up  classic  shrines, 

And  music  in  the  southern  wind, 
And  sunshine  on  the  vines. 

The  breathings  of  the  myrtle  flowers 
Have  floated  o'er  my  way  ; 

The  pilgrim's  voice,  at  vesper-hours, 
Hath  soothed  me  with  its  lay. 


The  Isles  of  Greece,  the  Hills  of  Spain, 
The  purple  Heavens  of  Rome, — 

Yes,  all  are  glorious  ; — yet  again, 
I  bless  thee,  Land  of  Home  1 

For  thine  the  Sabbath  peace,  my  land  ! 

And  thine  the  guarded  hearth  ; 
And  thine  the  dead,  the  noble  band, 

That  make  thee  holy  earth. 

Their  voices  meet  me  in  thy  breezy 
Their  steps  are  on  thy  plains  ; 

Their  names,  by  old  majestic  trees, 
Are  whispered  round  thy  fanes. 

Their  blood  hath  mingled  with  the  tide 

Of  thine  exulting  sea  : 
Oh  I  be  it  still  a  joy,  a  pride, 

To  live  and  die  for  thee  I 


THE  GRAVES  OF  MARTYRS. 


The  kings  of  old  have  shrine  and  tomb, 
In  many  a  minster's  haughty  gloom  ; 
And  green,  along  the  ocean  side, 
The  mounds  arise  where  heroes  died  ; 
But  show  me,  on  thy  flowery  breast. 
Earth  !  where  thy  nameless  martyrs  rest  I 

The  thousands  that,  uncheered  by  praise. 
Have  made  one  off"ering  of  their  days  ; 
For  Truth,  for  Heaven,  for  Freedom's  sake. 
Resigned  the  bitter  cup  to  take, 
And  silently,  in  fearless  faith. 
Bowing  their  noble  souls  to  death. 

Where  sleep  they,  Earth? — by  no  proud 

stone 
Their  narrow  couch  of  rest  is  known  ; 
The  still  sad  glory  of  their  name 
Hallows  no  fountain  unto  Fame  ; 
No — not  a  tree  the  record  bears 
Of  their  deep  thoughts  and  lonely  prayers. 

Yet  haply  all  around  lie  strewed 
The  ashes  of  that  multitude  : 
It  may  be  that  each  day  we  tread 
Where  thus  devoted  hearts  have  bled. 


And  the  young  flowers  our  children  sow 
Take  root  in  holy  dust  below. 

Oh  !  that  the  many  nistling  leaves. 
Which    round    our    homes    the    Summei 

weaves. 
Or  that  the  streams,  in  whose  glad  voice 
Our  own  famiUar  paths  rejoice. 
Might  whisper  through  the  starry  sky. 
To  tell  where  those  blest  slumberers  lie  \ 

Would  not  our  inmost  hearts  be  stilled, 
With  knowledge  of  their  presence  filled, 
And  by  its  breathings  taught  to  prize 
The  meekness  of  self-sacrifice  ? — 
But  the  old  woods  and  sounding  waves 
Are  silent  of  those  hidden  graves. 

Yet  what  if  no  light  footstep  there 
In  pilgrim-love  and  awe  repair. 
So  let  it  be  ! — Like  him,  whose  clay 
Deep  buried  by  his  Maker  lay, 
They  sleep  in  secret, — but  their  sod 
Unknown  to  man,  is  marked  of  Gcd  1 
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THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

"  Pregar,  pregar,  pregar, 
Ch'  altro  ponno  i  mortali  al  piangcr  naii  V—  Ai.riaRi. 


Child,  amidst  the  flowers  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away  ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye, 
Ever  following  silently  ; 
Father,  by  the  breeze  of  eve 
Called  thy  har\'est  work  to  leave  ; 
Pray — ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be. 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 

Traveller,  in  the  stranger's  land, 
Far  from  thine  own  household  band  ; 
Mourner,  haunted  by  the  tone 
Of  a  voice  from  this  world  gone  ; 


Captive,  in  whose  narrow  cell 

Sunshine  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
Sailor,  on  the  darkening  sea — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  ! 

Warrior,  that  from  battle  won 
Breathest  now  at  set  of  sun  ; 
Woman,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 
Weeping  on  his  burial-plain  ; 
Ye  that  triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 
Kindred  by  one  holy  tie. 
Heaven's  first  star  alike  ye  see — 
Lift  the  heart  and  bend  the  knee  I 


THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  THE  PRODIGAL. 

"  Von  Baumen,  aus  Wellen,  aus  Mauem, 
Wie  ruft  es  dir  freundlich  und  lind  ; 
Was  hast  du  zu  wandem,  zu  trauerri  ? 
Komm'  spielen,  du  freundliches  Kind  :" — La  Mottb  Fouqce. 


Oh  I  when  wilt  thou  return 
To  thy  spirit's  early  loves  ? 

To  the  freshness  of  the  mom, 
To  the  stillness  of  the  groves  ? 

The  summer  birds  are  calling 
Thy  household  porch  around, 

And  the  merry  waters  falling 

With  sweet  laughter  in  their  soimd. 

And  a  thousand  bright-veined  flowers. 
From  their  banks  of  moss  and  fern. 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  hours — 
But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 

Oh  !  thou  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide  ; 

And  thy  native  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

Thou  hast  flung  the  wealth  away, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring  ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves'  light  play 
Is  a  long-forgotten  thing. 

But  when  wilt  thou  return  ? — 
bweet  dews  may  freshen  soon 

The  flower,  within  whose  urn 
Too  fiercely  gazed  the  noon. 


O'er  the  image  of  the  sky, 

Which  the  lake's  clear  bosom  wore 
Darkly  may  shadows  lie — 

But  not  for  evermore. 

Give  back  thy  heart  again 
To  the  freedom  of  the  woods, 

To  the  birds'  triumphant  strain, 
To  the  mountain  solitudes  I 

But  when  wilt  thou  return? 

Along  thine  own  pure  air 
There  are  young  sweet  voices  borne-- 

Oh  !  should  not  thine  be  there  ? 

Still  at  thy  father's  board 

There  is  kept  a  place  for  thee  ; 

And  by  thy  smile  restored, 
Joy  round  the  hearth  shall  be. 

Still  hath  thy  mother's  eye, 

Thy  coming  step  to  greet, 
A  look  of  days  gone  by. 

Tender  and  gravely  sweet. 

Still,  when  the-  prayer  is  said 
For  thee  kind  bosoms  yearn, 

For  thee  fond  tears  are  shed — 
Oh  I  when  wilt  thou  return  ? 


ifi4 
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THE  WAKENING. 


How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now  1 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest  bough, 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice  pane, 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some,  far  out  on  the  deep-mid  sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming 

glee,  [side, 

As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall 
Thai  holdb  through  the  tumult  her  path  of 

pride. 
And  some— oh,  well  may  iheir  hearts  re- 


joice 


To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice  : 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone, 
When  from  the  board  and  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some,   in   the   camp,   to   the  bugle's 
breath,  [heath, 

And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun, 
Which  tells  thai  a  field  must  ere  night  be 
won. 


And  some,  in  the  gloomy  convict  cell. 
To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell. 
As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 
When  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laugh- 
ing sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
And  some  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  torrent  floods. 
Far 'midst  old  mountains  and  solemn  woods. 

So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequered  earth  • 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth  ; 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  stvd  or 

sweet. 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringin^ 

meet. 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awaken  us  all : 
One  1 — but  to  severed  and  distant  dooms. 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tombs? 


THE  BREEZE  FROM  SHORE. 

["  Poetry  reveals  to  us  the  loveliness  of  nature,  brings  back  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling, 
revives  the  relish  of  simple  pleasures,  keeps  unquenched  the  enthusiasm  which  warmed  the  spring- 
time of  our  being,  refines  youthful  love,  strengthens  our  interest  in  human  nature,  by  vivid  deli- 
neations of  its  tenderest  and  loftiest  feelmgs  ;  and,  through  the  brightness  of  its  prophetic  vision*, 
helps  faith  to  lay  hold  on  the  future  life."— Channing.J 


Joy  is  upon  the  lonely  seas. 
When  Indian  forests  pour 
Forth,  to  the  billow  and  the  breeze, 
Their  odours  from  the  sliOre  ; 
joy,  when  the  soft  air's  fanning  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh  !  welcome  are  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  the  deep 
Where,  far  away,  the  jasmines  dwell, 
And  where  the  myrrh-trees  weep  ! 
Blest  on  the  sounding  surge  and  foam 
Are  tidings  of  the  citron's  home  1 

The  sailor  at  the  helm  they  meet, 

And  hope  his  bosom  stirs, 
Upspringing,  'midst  the  waves,  to  greet 
The  fair  earth's  messengers, 
That  woo  him,  from  the  moaning  main, 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again. 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales. 

Of  many  a  flowering  glade, 
A.nd  fount's  bright  gleam,  in  island  vales 

Of  g:olden-fruited  shade  : 


Across  his  lone  ships  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring. 

And,  O  ye  masters  of  the  lay  ! 

Come  not  even  thus  your  songs 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way, 
Amidst  her  toiling  throngs  ? 
Yes  !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air. 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  clime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part  ; 
Their  tones  are  of  the  world,  which  liirie 
Sears  not  within  the  heart : 
They  tell  us  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  bright. 

They  call  us,  with  a  voice  dirine, 

Back  to  our  early  love, — 
Our  vows  of  youth  at  many  a  shrine. 
Whence  far  and  fast  we  rove. 
Welcome  high  thought  and  holy  strain 
That  make  'is  Truth's  and  Heaven's  ac:UJ> 
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THE    DYING    IMPROVISATORE.* 
'''My  hfeart  shall  be  poured  over  thee— and  hTGak."—Ffv/^ecy  c/T)Asrii. 

The  spirit  of  my  land, 
It  visits  me  once  more  ! — though  I  must  die 
Far  from  the  myrtles  which  thy  breeze  hath  fanned, 

My  ONvn  bright  Italy  1 

It  is,  it  is  thy  breath, 
Which  stirs  my  soul  e'en  yet,  as  wavering  flame 
Is  shaken  by  the  wind, — in  life  and  death 

Still  trembling,  yet  the  same  ! 

Oh  I  that  love's  quenchless  power 
Might  waft  my  voice  to  fill  thy  summer  sky. 
And  through  thv  groves  its  dying  mvisic  shower, 

Italy  !  Italy  I 

The  nightingale  is  there, 
The  sunbeams  glow,  the  citron  flower's  perfume, 
The  south  wind's  whisper  in  the  scented  air- 
It  will  not  pierce  the  tomb  I 

Never,  oh  1  never  more. 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dweli, 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore— 

My  Italy  I  farewell  I 

Alas  ! — thy  hills  among 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name, 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song, 

Unto  immortal  fame  I 

But  like  a  lute's  brief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone, 

So  hath  my  spirit  passed — 

Pouring  itself  away 
As  a  wild  bird  amidst  the  foliage  turns 
That  which  within  him  triumphs,  beats,  or  bums, 

Into  a  fleeting  lay  ; 

That  swells,  and  floats,  and  dies, 
I>eaving  no  echo  to  the  summer  woods 
Of  the  rich  breathings  and  impassioned  sighs 

Which  thrilled  their  solitudes. 

Yet,  yet  remember  me  ! 
Friends  !  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  have  hung 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free, 

The  fiery  fountain  sprung. 

Under  the  dark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heavens,  and  on  the  star~lit  sea, 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  huo. 

Sweet  friends  I  remember  me  1 


•  Sestini.the  Roman  Improvisatore,  when  on  his  deathbed  at  Psms,  is  said  to  have  poured 
forth  a  Farewell  to  Italy,  in  his  most  impassioned  poetry. 
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And  in  the  marble  halls 
■Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear 
Anri  poet-thoughts  embodied  light  the  walls, 

Let  me  be  with  you  there  I 


Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you, 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell  I 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew — 

Sweet  friends  I  bright  land  I  farewell ! 


MUSIC  OF  YESTERDAY. 

[•'  Oh  !  mein  Geist,  ich  fuhle  es  in  mir,  strebt  nach  etwas  Ueberirdischem,  das  krineiri   Men- 
»chen  gegonnt  ist." — Tihck.] 

The  chord,  the  harp's  full  chord  is  hushed 

The  voice  hath  died  away, 
Whence  music,  like  sweet  waters,  gushed 

But  yesterday. 

Th'  awakening  note,  the  breeze-like  swell. 

The  full  o'ersweeping  tone. 
The  sounds  that  sighed  "  Farewell,  farewell !" 

Are  gone — all  gone  I 

The  love,  whose  fervent  spirit  passed 

With  the  rich  measure's  flow  ; 
The  grief,  to  which  it  sank  at  last — 

WTiere  are  they  now  ? 

They  are  \vith  the  scents  by  summer's  breath 

Borne  from  a  rose  now  shed  : 
With  the  words  from  hps  long  sealed  in  death- 

For  ever  fled. 

The  sea-shell  of  its  native  deep 

A  moaning  thrill  retains  ; 
But  earth  and  air  no  record  keep 

Of  parted  strains. 

And  all  the  memories,  all  the  dreams, 

They  woke  in  floating  by  ; 
The  tender  thoughts,  th'  Elysian  gleams — 

Could  these  too  die  ? 

They  died  !     As  on  the  water's  breast 

The  ripple  melts  away. 
When  the  breeze  that  stirred  it  sinks  to  rest — 

So  perished  they  1 

Mysterious  in  their  sudden  birth, 

And  moumftil  in  their  close, 
Passing,  and  finding  not  on  earth 

Aim  or  repose. 

Whence  were  they? — like  the  breath  of  flcwerf 

Why  thus  to  come  and  go  ? 
A  long,  long  journey  must  be  ours 
•.  Ere  this  we  know  1 
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THE  FORSAKEN  HEARTH. 

"  Was  mir  fehlt  ?— Mir  fehlt  ja  alles. 

Bin  so  ganz  verlassen  hier  !" —  TyroUse  Melody. 

1  HE  hearth,  the  hearth  is  desolate  !  the  fire  is  quenched  and  gone 
That  into  happy  children's  eyej  once  brightly  laughing  shone  ; 
The  place  where  mirth  and  music  met  is  hushed  through  day  and  nigbt 
Oh  !  for  one  kind,  one  sunny  face,  of  all  that  there  made  light  ! 

But  scattered  are  those  pleasant  smiles  afar  by  mount  and  shore, 
Like  gleaming  waters  from  one  spring  dispersed  to  meet  no  more. 
Those  kindred  eyes  reflect  not  now  each  other's  joy  or  mirth, 
Unbound  is  that  sweet  wreath  of  home — alas  !  the  lonely  hearth  I 

The  voices  that  ha>e  mingled  here  nov/  speak  another  tongue, 
Or  breathe,  perchance,  to  ahen  ears  the  songs  their  mother  sung. 
Sad,  strangely  sad,  in  stranger  lands,  must  sound  each  household  tone  : 
The  hearih,  die  hearth  is  desolate  !  the  bright  fire  quenched  and  gone  ! 

But  are  they  speaking,  singing  yet,  as  in  their  days  of  glee  ? 

Those  voices,  are  they  lovely  still,  still  sweet  on  earth  or  sea? 

Oh  !  some  are  hushed,  and  some  are  changed,  and  never  shall  one  strain 

Blend  their  fraternal  cadences  triumphantly  again. 

And  of  the  hearts  that  iere  were  linked  by  long-remembered  yrars, 

Alas  1  the  brother  knows  not  now  when  fall  the  sister's  tears  ! 

One  haply  revels  at  the  feast,  while  one  may  droop  alone  : 

For  broken  is  the  household  chain,  the  bright  fire  quenched  and  gooe  1 

Not  so — 'tis  not  a  broken  chain  :  thy  memory  binds  them  still. 
Thou  holy  hearth  of  other  da}-s  !  though  silent  now  and  chill. 
The  smiles,  the  tears,  the  rites,  beheld  by  thine  attesting  stone, 
Have  yet  a  hving  power  to  mark  thy  children  for  thine  own. 

The  father's  voice,  the  mother's  prayer,  though  called  from  eanh  away, 

With  music  rising  from  the  dead,  their  spirits  yet  shall  sway  ; 

And  by  the  past,  and  by  the  grave,  the  parted  yet  are  one, 

Though  the  loved  hearth  be  desolate,  the  bright  fire  quenched  and  gone  I 


THE  DREAMER. 

["  There  is  no  such  thing  as  forgetting  possible  to  the  mind  ;  a  thousana  accidents  ciay,  and 
"Kill,  interpose  a  veil  between  our  present  consciousness  and  the  secret  inscription  on  the  mind ; 
eat  alike,  whether  veiled  or  unveiled,  the  inscription  remams  for  ever." — English  OpiutH-eaUr.'^ 

"  Thou  hast  been  called,  O  sleep,  the  friend  of  woe, 
But  'tis  the  happy  who  have  called  thee  so." — Southky. 

Peace  to  thy  dreams  !  thou  an  slumbering  now — 

The  moonlight's  calm  is  upon  thy  brow  ; 

All  the  deep  love  that  o'erflo%vs  thy  breast 

Lies  'midst  the  hush  of  thy  heart  at  rest — 

Like  the  scent  of  a  flower  in  its  folded  bell, 

WTien  e%'e  through  the  woodlands  hath  sighed  farewe^i, 

Peace  I     The  sad  memories  that  through  the  day 
With  a  weight  on  thy  lonely  bosom  lay, 
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The  suddtn  thoughts  of  the  changed  and  dead, 
That  bowed  thee  as  winds  bow  the  willow's  head; 
The  yearnings  for  faces  and  voices  gone — 
All  are  forgotten  !    Sleep  on,  sleep  on  I 

Are  they  forgotten  ?     It  is  not  so  I 
Slumber  divides  not  the  heart  from  its  woe. 
E'en  now  o'er  thine  aspect  swift  changes  pass, 
Like  lights  and  shades  over  wavy  g^rass  : 
Tremblest  thou,  Dreamer?    O  love  and  grief! 
Ye  have  storms  that  shake  e'en  the  closed-up  leaf ; 

On  thy  parted  lips  there's  a  quivering  thrill, 

As  on  a  lyre  ere  its  chords  are  still  ! 

On  the  long  silk  lashes  that  fringe  thine  eye. 

There's  a  large  tear  gathering  heavily — 

A  rain  from  the  clouds  of  thy  spirit  pressed ; 

Sorrowful  Dreamer  I  this  is  not  rest  1 

It  is  Thought  at  work  amidst  buried  hours — 
It  is  Love  keeping  vigil  o'er  perished  flowers. 
Oh,  we  bear  within  us  mysterious  things  ! 
Of  Memory  and  Anguish,  unfathomed  springs  ; 
And  Passion — those  gulfs  of  the  heart  to  fill 
With  bitter  waves,  which  it  ne'er  may  still. 

Well  might  we  pause  ere  we  gave  them  sway, 
Flinging  the  peace  of  our  couch  away  I 
Well  might  we  look  on  our  souls  in  fear — 
They  find  no  fount  of  oblivion  here  ! 
They  forget  not,  the  mantle  of  sleep  beneath — 
How  know  we  if  under  the  wings  of  death  ? 


THE  WINGS  OF  THE  DOVE. 
Oh    that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest." — Piains  Iv 

Oh  !  for  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 
Now  sailing  by  with  sunshine  on  thy  breast ; 

That,  borne  like  thee  above, 
I  too  might  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest  I 

Where  wilt  thou  fold  those  plumes, 
Bird  of  the  forest-shadows,  hoUest  bird? 

In  what  rich  leafy  glooms. 
By  the  sweet  voice  of  hidden  waters  stirred  ' 

Over  what  blessed  home, 
What  roof  with  dark,  deep,  summer  fohage  crownod, 

O  fair  as  ocean's  foam  I 
Shall  thy  bright  bosom  shed  a  gleam  around  ? 

Or  seck'st  thou  some  old  shrine 
Of  nymph  or  saint,  no  more  by  votax)'  wooedj 

'1  hough  still,  as  if  divine, 
Breathing  a  spirit  o'er  the  solitude? 

Yet  wherefore  ask  thy  way  ? 
Blest,  ever  blest,  wliatc'er  its  aim,  thou  art  I 

Unto  the  greenwood  spray. 
Bearing  no  dark  rcmombrancc  at  thy  heart  1 
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No  echoes  that  will  blend 
A.  sadness  with  the  whispers  of  the  grove  ; 

No  memory  of  a  friend 
Far  off,  or  dead,  or  changed  to  thee,  thou  dove  ! 

Oh  !  to  some  coo!  recess 
Take,  take  me  wiih  thee  on  the  summer  \\-inti, 

leaving  the  weariness 
And  all  the  fever  of  this  life  behind  : 

The  aching  and  the  void 
Within  the  heart  whereunto  none  reply, 

The  young  bright  hopes  destroyed — 
Bird  1  bear  me  with  thee  through  the  simny  sky  I 

Wild  ^vish,  and  longing  vain, 
And  brief  upspringing  to  be  glad  and  free  ! 

Go  to  thy  woodland  reign  1 
My  soul  is  bound  and  held — I  may  not  flee. 

For  even  by  all  the  fears 
And  thoughts  that  haunt  my  dreams — untold,  unknofjrn, 

And  burning  woman's  tears, 
Pouied  from  mine  eyes  in  silence  and  alone  ; 

Had  I  thy  wings,  thou  dove  ! 
High  'midst  the  gorgeous  Isles  of  Cloud  to  soar, 

Soon  the  strong  cords  of  love 
Would  draw  me  earthwards — ^homewards — yet  once  more. 


PSYCHE   BORNE   BY  ZEPHYRS  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF   PLEASURE.* 

["  Souvent  Tame,  fortifide  par  la  contemplation  des  choses  divines,  voudroit  deployer  ses  aile* 
vers  le  ciel.  EUe  croit  qu'au  terme  de  sa  carriere  un  rideau  va  se  lever  pour  Ini  decouvrir  des 
scenes  de  lumiere  ;  mais  quand  la  mort  louche  son  corps  perissable,  elle  jette  un  regard  en  arriere 
vers  les  plaisirs  terrestres  et  vers  ses  compagnes  mortelles." — Schlegbl.] 

Translated  by  Madame  db  Stael. 


Fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  biddst  the  earth  farewell, 

And  yet  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one  I 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

Ascend,  ascend  rejoicing  1 

The  sunshine  of  that  shore 
Aroimd  thee,  as  a  glorious  robe, 

Shall  stream  for  evermore. 

The  breezy  music  wandering 
There  through  th'  Elysian  sky. 

Hath  no  deep  tone  that  seems  to  float 
From  a  happier  time  gone  by  : 

And  there  the  day's  last  crimson 
Gives  no  sad  memories  birth, 

No  thought  of  dead  or  distant  friends, 
Or  partings — as  on  earth. 


Yet  fearfully  and  mournfully 
Thou  bidd'st  that  earth  farewell, 

Although  thou'rt  passing,  loveliest  one  I 
In  a  brighter  land  to  dwell. 

A  land  where  all  is  deathless — 

The  sunny  wave's  repose, 
The  wood  with  its  rich  melodies, 

The  summer  and  its  rose. 

A  land  that  sees  no  parting, 
That  hears  no  sound  of  sighs, 

That  waits  thee  \vith  immortal  air — 
Lift,  lift  those  anxious  eyes  ! 

Oh  !  how  hke  thet,  thou  trembler  ! 

Man's  spirit  fondly  clings 
With  timid  love,  to  this,  its  world 

Of  old  familiar  things  ! 


•  Written  for  a  picture  in  which  Psyche,  on  her  flight  upwards  is  represented  looking  back 
Eadly  and  anxiously  to  the  earth. 
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We  pant,  we  thirst  for  fountains 
That  gush  not  here  below  ! 

On,  on  we  toil,  allured  by  dreams 
Of  the  living  water's  flow  : 

We  pine  for  kindred  natures 
To  mingle  with  our  own  ; 

For  communings  more  full  and  high 
Than  aught  by  mortal  known  : 


We  strive  with  brief  aspirings 
Against  our  bounds  in  vain  ; 

Yet  summoned  to  be  free  at  last, 
We  shrink — and  clasp  our  chain  I 

And  fearfully  and  mournfully 

We  bid  the  earth  farewell. 
Though  passing  from  its  mists,  hkc  thee 

In  a  brighter  world  to  dwell. 


THE  BOON  OF  MEMORY. 

"Many  things  answered  me." — Manfred. 

I  GO,  I  go  ! — and  must  mine  image  fade, 

From  the  green  spots  wherein  my  childhood  played. 

By  my  own  streams? 
Must  my  hfe  part  from  each  famiUar  place, 
As  a  bird's  song,  that  leaves  the  woods  no  trace 

Of  its  lone  themes  ? 

Will  the  friend  pass  my  dwelling,  and  forget 
The  welcomes  there,  tlae  hours  when  we  have  met 

In  grief  or  glee  ? 
All  the  sweet  counsel,  the  communion  high, 
The  kindly  words  of  trust,  in  days  gone  by, 

Poured  full  and  free  ? 

A  boon,  a  talisman,  O  Memory  !  give. 

To  shrine  my  name  in  hearts  where  I  would  live 

For  evermore  1 
Bid  the  wind  speak  of  me  where  I  have  dwelt, 
Bid  the  stream's  voice,  of  all  my  soul  hath  felt, 

A  thought  restore  1 

In  the  rich  rose,  whose  bloom  I  loved  so  well, 
In  the  dim  brooding  violet  of  the  dell, 

Set  deep  that  thought  I 
And  let  the  sunset's  melancholy  glow. 
And  let  the  spring's  first  whisper,  faint  and  low, 

With  me  be  fraught ! 

And  Memory  answered  me  ; — "  Wild  wish  and  vain  ! 
I  have  no  hues  the  loveUest  to  detain 

In  the  heart's  core. 
Tlic  place  they  held  in  bosoms  all  their  own, 
Soon  with  new  shadows  filled,  new  flowers  o'ergrown, 

Is  theirs  no  more. " 

Hast  thou  such  power,  O  Love  ? — and  Love  replied, 
"  It  is  not  mine  I     Pour  out  thy  soul's  full  tide 

Of  hope  and  trust. 
Prayer,  tear,  devotedness,  that  boon  to  gain — 
"lis  but  to  write,  with  the  heart's  fiery  rain. 

Wild  words  on  dust  I" 


Song,  is  the  gift  with  thee? — I  ask  a  lay, 
Soft,  fervent,  deep,  that  will  not  pass  awav 
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From  the  still  brea^^t ; 
Filled  with  a  tone — oh  !  not  for  deathless  famft, 
But  a  sweet  haunting  murmur  of  my  name, 

Where  it  would  rest. 

And  Song  made  answer — "  It  is  not  in  me, 
Though  called  immortal ;  though  my  gifts  may  be 

All  but  divine. 
A  place  of  lonely  brightness  I  can  give ; — 
A  changeless  one,  where  thou  with  Love  wouldst  live — 

This  is  not  mine  1" 

Death,  Death  1  wilt  thou  the  restless  wish  fulfil  ? 

And  Death,  the  Strong  One,  spoke  : — "  I  can  but  still 

Each  vain  regret. 
What  if  forgotten  ? — All  thy  soul  would  crave, 
Thou,  too,  within  the  mantle  of  the  grave, 

Wilt  soon  forget  ? 

Then  did  my  heart  in  lone  faint  sadness  die, 
As  from  all  nature's  voices  one  reply, 

But  one — was  given. 
"  Earth  has  no  heart,  fond  dreamer  I  with  a  tone 
To  send  thee  back  the  spirit  of  thine  own — 

Seek  it  in  heaven." 


IVAN  THE  CZAR. 


He  sat  in  silence  on  the  ground. 

The  old  and  haughty  Czar, 
Lonely,  though  princes  girt  him  roiind, 

And  leaders  of  the  war  ; 
He  had  cast  his  jewelled  sabre, 

That  many  a  field  had  won. 
To  the  earth  beside  his  youthful  dead— 

His  fair  and  first-bom  son. 

With  a  robe  of  ermine  for  its  bed, 

Was  laid  that  form  of  clay. 
Where  the  hght  a  stormy  sunset  shed 

Through  the  rich  tent  made  way  ; 
And  a  sad  and  solemn  beauty 

On  the  pallid  face  came  down. 
Which  the  lord  of  nations  mutely  watched, 

In  the  dust,  with  his  renown. 

Low  tones  at  last,  of  woe  and  fear, 

From  his  full  bosom  broke — 
A  mournful  thing  it  was  fo  hear 

How  then  the  proud  man  spoke  ! 
The  voice  that  through  the  combat 

Had  shouted  far  and  high. 
Came  forth  in  strange,  dull,  hollow  tonsjs, 

Burdened  with  agony. 

"  There  is  no  crimson  on  thy  cheek, 

And  on  thy  hp  no  breath  ; 
1  call  thee,  and  thou  dost  not  speak - 

They  tell  me  this  is  death  I 


And  fearful  things  are  whispering 

That  I  the  deed  have  done — 
For  the  honour  of  thy  father's  name, 
I      Look  up,  look  up,  my  son  ! 


'Well 


I   know  death's  hue    and 


might 
mien — 
But  on  iktNe  aspect,  boy  I 
What,  till  this  moment,  have  I  seen 

Save  pride  and  tameless  joy  ? 
Swiftest  thou  wert  to  battle. 
And  bravest  there  of  all — 
How  could  I  think  a  warrior's  frame 
Thus  like  a  flower  should  fall  ? 

"  I  will  not  bear  that  still  cold  look- 
Rise  up,  thou  fierce  and  free  I 

W^ake  as  the  storm  wakes  I     I  will  brook 
All,  save  this  calm,  from  thee  ! 

Lift  brightly  up,  and  proudly, 
Once  more  thy  kindling  eyes  ! 

Hath  my  word  lost  its  power  on  earth  ? 
I  say  to  thee,  arise  1 

"  Didst  thou  not  know  I  loved  thee  well  I 
Thou  didst  not !  and  art  gone, 
I  In  bitterness  of  soul,  to  dwell 

Where  man  must  dwell  alone. 
I  Come  back,  yotmg  fiery  spirit  ! 

If  but  one  hour  to  learn 
The  secrets  of  the  folded  heart 
That  seemed  to  thee  so  stem 
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"  Thou  wert  the  first,  the  first,  fair  child 

That  in  mine  arms  I  pressed  : 
Thon  wert  the  bright  one,  that  hast  smiled 

Like  summer  on  my  breast  1 
I  reared  thee  as  an  eagle, 

To  the  chase  thy  steps  I  led, 
I  bore  thee  on  my  battle-horse, 

I  look  upon  thee — dead  ! 

"  I-ay  down  my  warlike  banners  here, 

Never  again  to  wave, 
And  bury  my  red  sword  and  spear, 

Chiefs  1  in  my  first-bom's  grave  ! 


And  leave  me  ! — I  have  conquered, 
I  have  slain — my  work  is  done  ! 

Whom  have  I  slain  ? — ye  answer  net — 
Thou  too  art  mute,  my  son  1" 

And  thus  his  wild  lalnent  was  poured 

Through  the  dark  resounding  night. 
And  the  battle  knew  no  more  his  swoirJ, 

Nor  the  foaming  steed  his  might. 
He  heard  strange  voices  moaning 

In  every  wind  that  sighed  ;        [shrank— 
From   the  searching  st^rs  of  heaven  he 

Humbly  the  conqueror  lied. 


CAROLAN'S  PROPHECY. 

[Founded  on  the  following  circumstance  related  in  the  Percy  AKf„€iotes  of  imagination  : — 

"  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Carolan,  the  Irish  bard,  even  in  his  gayest  mood,  never  could 
compose  a  planxty  for  a  Miss  Brett,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  whose  father's  house  he  frequented, 
and  where  he  always  met  with  a  reception  due  to  his  exquisite  taste  and  mental  endowments. 
One  day,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  compose  something  in  a  sprightly  strain  for  this  lady, 
he  threw  aside  his  harp  with  a  mixture  of  rage  and  grief;  and  addressing  himself  In  Irish  to  her 
mother  :  *  Madam,'  said  he,  '  I  have  often,  from  my  great  respect  to  your  family,  attempted  a 
planxty  in  order  to  celebrate  your  daughter's  perfections,  but  to  no  purpose.  Some  evil  genius 
hovers  over  me  ;  there  is  not  a  string  in  my  harp  that  does  not  vibrate  a  melancholy  sound  when 
I  set  about  this  task.  I  fear  she  is  not  doomed  to  remain  long  among  us  ;  nay,'  said  he  empha- 
tically, 'she  will  not  survive  twelve  months.'  The  event  verified  the  prtdiction,  and  the  young 
lady  died  within  the  period  limited  by  the  unconsciously  prophetic  bard."] 

"  Thy  cheek  too  swiftly  flushes,  o'er  thine  eye 
The  lights  and  shadows  come  and  go  too  fast ; 
Thy  tears  gush  forth  too  soon,  and  in  thy  voice 
Are  sounds  of  tenderness  too  passionate 
For  peace  on  earth  :  oh  !  therefore,  child  of  song  ! 
'Tis  well  thou  shouldst  depart." 


A  SOUND  of  music,  from  amidst  the  hills, 
Came  suddenly,  and  died  ;  a  fitful  sound 
Of  mirth,  soon  lost  in  wail.     Again  it  rose, 
And  sank  in  moumfulness.     There  sat  a 

bard 
By  a  blue  stream  of  Erin,  where  it  swept 
Flashing  through   rock    and    wood  :    the 

sunset's  light 
Was  on  his  wavy,  silver-gleaming  hair. 
And  the  wind's  whisper  in  the  mountain 

ash 
Whose  clusters  drooped  above.     His  head 

was  bowed. 
His  hand  was  on  his  harp,  yet  thence  its 

touch  [stood 

Had  drawn  but  broken  strains  ;  and  many 
Waiting  around,  in  silent  earnestness, 
The  unchaining  of  his  soul,   the  gush   of 

song — 
Many  and  graceful  forms  I — yet  one  alone 
Seemed  present  to  his  dream  ;  and  she, 

indeed. 
With  her  pale  virgm  brow,  and  changeful 

check. 


And  the  clear  starlight  of  her  serious  eyes. 
Lovely  amidst  the  flowing  of  dark  locks 
And  pallid  braiding  flowers,  was  beautiful, 
E'en  painfully  ! — a  creature  to  behold 
With  trembling  'midst  our  joy,  lest  aught 

unseen 
Should   waft  the   vision  from  us,    leaving 

earth 
Too  dim  without  its  brightness  I     Did  suci 

fear 
O'ershadow  in  that  hour  the  gifted  one 
By  his  own  rushing  stream }    Once  more 

he  gazed 
Upon  the  radiant  girl,  and  yet  once  more 
From  the  deep  chords  his  wandering  hand 

brought  out 
A  few  short  festive  notes,  an  opening  strain 
Of  bridal  melody,  soon  dashed  with  grief — 
As  if  some  wailing  spirit  in  the  strings 
Metando'ermastcrediiim  ;  but  yielding  then 
To  the  strong  prophet  impulse,  mournfully 
Like   moaning  waters   o'er    the    harp   he 

poured 
The  trouble  of  his  hauuted  soul,  and  sang— 
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"  Voice  of  the  grave  I 

1  hear  thy  thrilling  call  ; 
it  conies  in  the  dash  of  the  foaming  wave, 

In  the  sere  leaf's  trembling  fall  ! 
In  the  shiver  of  the  tree, 

I  hear  thee,  O  thou  voice  I 
And  I  vkould  thy  warning  were  but  for  me. 

That  my  spirit  might  rejoice. 

"  But  thou  art  sent 

For  the  sad  earth's  young  and  fair. 
For  the  graceful  heads  that  have  not  bent 

To  the  wintry  hand  of  care  ! 
They  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

And  the  river  sweeping  free, 
And  the  green  reeds  murmuring  heavily, 

And  the  woods — but  they  hear  not  thee  I 

"  Long  have  I  striven 

With  my  deep-foreboding  soul, 
But  the  full  tide  now  its  bounds  hath  riven, 

And  darkly  on  must  roll. 
There's  a  young  brow  smiling  near. 

With  a  bridal  white  rose  wreath — 
Unto  me  it  smiles  from  a  flowery  bier, 

Touched  solemnly  by  death  I 

"  TJ'air  art  thou,  Morna  1 

Tne  sadness  of  thine  eye 
Is  beautiful  as  silvery  clouds 

On  the  dark-blue  summer-sky  I 
And  thy  voice  comes  like  the  sound 

Of  a  sweet  and  hidden  rill, 
That  makes  the  dim  woods  tuneful  round — 

But  soon  it  must  be  still ! 

' '  Silence  and  dust 

On  thy  simny  lips  must  lie — 
Make  not  the  strength  of  love  thy  trust, 

A  stronger  yet  is  nigh  1 
No  strain  of  festal  ilow 

Tliat  my  hand  for  thee  hath  tried, 
But  into  dirge-notes  wild  and  low 

Its  ringing  tones  have  died. 


"  Young  art  thou,  Morna  I 

Yet  on  thy  gentle  head, 
Like  heavy  dew  on  the  lily's  leaves, 

A  spirit  hath  been  shed  I 
And  the  glance  is  thine  which  sees 

Through  nature's  awful  heart — 
But  bright  things  go  with  the  summer  breez€.. 

And  thou  too  must  depart  I 

"  Yet,  shall  I  weep? 

I  know  that  in  thy  breast 
There  swells  a  fount  of  song  too  deep, 

Too  powerful  for  thy  rest  1 
And  the  bitterness  I  know. 

And  the  chill  of  this  world's  breath — 
Go — all  undimmed  in  thy  glor}',  go  ! 

Young  and  crowned  bride  of  death  I 

"  Take  hence  to  heaven 

Thy  holy  thoughts  and  bright ! 
And  soaring  hopes,  that  were  not  given 

For  the  touch  of  mortal  blight  1 
Might  we  follow  in  thy  track. 

This  parting  should  not  be  1 
But  the  spring  shall  give  us  violets  back, 

And  every  flower  but  thee  !" 

There  was  a  burst  of  tears  around  the  bard  : 
All  wept  but  one — and  she  serenely  stood. 
With  her  clear  brow  and  dark  religious  eye 
Raised  to  the  first  faint  star  above  the  hills. 
And  cloudless  ;  though  it  might  be  that  her 

cheek 
Was  paler  than  before.     So  Morna  heard 
The  minstrel's  prophecy. 

And  spring  returned, 
Bringing  the  eariLher  lovely  things  again ,  — 
All,  save  the    loveliest  far  I      A   voice,  £ 

smile, 
A  young  sweet  spirit  gone. 


THE  LADY  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

FROM  THE  "  PORTRAIT  GALLERY,"  AN  UNFINISHED  POKWi 

*'  If  there  be  but  one  spot  on  thy  name, 

One  eye  thou  fearest  to  meet,  one  human  voice 

^Vhose  tones  thou  shrinkest  from — Woman  I  veil  thy  faCx,, 

And  bow  thy  head — and  die  !" 

Thou  see'st  her  pictured  with  her  shining  hair 
(Famed  were  those  tresses  in  Proven9al  song), 

Half  braided,  half  o'er  cheek  and  bosom  fair 
Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 

Her  gorgeous  vest.     A  child's  light  hand  is  roving 

'Midst  the  rich  curls  ;  and,  oh  I  how  meekly  lovinjr 
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Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face 
Wliich  bends  to  meet  its  lip  in  laughing  graco  I 
Yet  that  bright  lady's  eye,  rnethinks,  hath  less 
Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness, 
Than  might  beseem  a  mother's  ;  on  her  brow 

Something  too  much  there  sits  of  native  scorn, 
And  her  smile  kindles  with  a  conscious  glow. 

As  from  the  thought  of  sovereign  beauty  bom. 
These  may  be  dreams — but  how  shall  woman  tell 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears  ?    She  fell  I 
That  mother  left  that  child  ! — went  hurrying  by 
Its  cradle — haply  not  without  a  sigh, 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  rest  serene 
She  hung.     But  no  !  it  could  not  thus  have  been. 
For  she  ixient  on  ! — forsook  her  home,  her  hearth. 
All  pure  a.fection,  all  sweet  household  mirth, 
To  live  a  gaudy  and  dishonoured  thing, 
Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendoius  of  a  king. 

Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life. 

Girt  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  distant  strife. 

He  recked  no  more  of  glory  :  grief  and  shame 

Crushed  out  his  fiery  nature,  and  his  name 

Died  silently.     A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 

Crept  year  by  year  :  the  minstrel  passed  their  walls ; 

The  warder's  horn  hung  mute.     Meantime  the  child. 

On  whose  first  flowering  thoughts  no  parent  smiled, 

A  gentle  girl,  and  yet  deep-hearted,  grew 

Into  sad  youth  ;  for  well,  too  well,  she  knew 

Her  mother's  tale  !     Its  memor)'  made  the  sky 

Seem  all  too  joyous  for  her  shrinking  eye  ; 

Checked  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 

Would  there  have  lingered  ;  flushed  her  cheek  tc  Q<s:it 

If  met  by  sudden  glance  ;  and  gave  a  tone 

Of  sorrow,  as  for  something  lovely  gone, 

E'en  to  the  spring's  glad  voice.     Her  own  was  low 

And  plaintive.     Oh  !  there  lie  such  depths  of  woe 

In  a >'t7«;7^  blighted  spint  !     Manhood  rears 

A  haughty  brow,  and  age  has  done  with  tears  ; 

But  youth  bows  down  to  misery,  in  amaze 

At  the  dark  cloud  o'emiantling  its  fresh  days  , — 

And  thus  it  was  with  her.     A  mournful  sight 

In  one  so  fair — for  she  indeed  wfis  fair  ; 
Not  with  her  mother's  dazzling  eyes  of  light — 

Hers  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and  prayfTj 
And  with  long  lashes  o'er  a  white-rose  chtck 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  nu  ck. 
Still  that  fond  child's — and  oh  !  the  brow  above 
So  pale  and  pure  !  so  formed  for  holy  love 
To  gaze  upon  in  silence  ! — But  she  felt 
That  love  was  not  for  her,  though  hearts  would  melt 
Where'er  she  moved,  and  reverence  mutely  given 
Went  with  her  ;  and  low  prayers,  that  called  on  Ifenven 
To  bless  the  young  Isaure. 

One  sunny  mom 

With  alms  before  her  castle  gate  she  stood. 
Midst  peasant  groups  :  when,  breathless  and  o'erworn, 

And  shroudetl  in  long  weeds  of  widowhood, 
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A  stranger  throagb  them  broke.    The  orpliao  maid, 
V. .  .h  her  sweet  voice  and  (xofifered  hand  of  aid. 
Turned  to  give  welcome  ;  bat  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers — a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook  ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong  passion,  in  its  gashing  mood. 
Knelt  at  her  feet,  and  bathed  them  with  smch  tears 
As  rain  the  boarded  agonies  of  yeais 
From  the  heart's  am  ;  and  with  her  white  Hps  pressed 
The  ground  they  trod ;  then,  borving  in  her  vest 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobbed  out — "Oh  tmde51od  1 
I  am  thy  mother — sprsm  me  not,  my  child  I " 

Isame  had  prayed  for  that  lost  mother ;  wept 

O'er  her  stained  memOTy,  while  the  happy  siept 

In  the  hashed  midnight ;  stood  with  moumfal  gase 

Before  yon  picture's  smile  of  other  days. 

But  never  breathed  in  human  ear  the  name 

Which  weighed  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 

What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 

The  dark  remembrances,  the  altered  guise. 

Awhile  o'expowered  her  ?    From  the  weeper's  toacb 

She  sfaorank — ^"twas  bat  a  moment — ^yet  too  much 

For  that  all-humbled  one  ;  its  moctal  stroke 

Cajne  down  like  ligfatning.  and  her  fall  heart  broke 

At  once  in  si^*^*^^     Heavily  and  prone 

She  sank,  while  o'er  her  castle's  threshokl  stone. 

Those  kng  fair  tresses — iJk^j^  stSl  brightly  wcxe 

Their  early  pride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no  more— 

Bmsting  thor  fiQet,  in  sad  beantyndled. 

And  swqpt  the  dost  with  coils  of  wavy  gokl. 

Her  diild  bait  o'er  h» — called  her :  'twas  too  late- 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud  gate  ! 
The  j(9  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and  bard- 
How  didst  thou  fan,  O  bright-haired  Ermengarde  ' 


THE   MOURNER   FOR   THE   BARMECIDES. 

**  O  good  old  man !  how  weQ  in  tfaee  appeals 
The  tyM*<y=»">  service  of  the  antiqae  worid! 
Thoa  art  not  for  die  &shiao  of  diese  times." — Aij^m  LiltJt, 

"Fallen  was  the  house  of  Gia£ar ;  and  its  name, 

Tr.r  high  ronriandc  rarze  of  Barmecide. 

A  sound  forbidden  on  iis  own  twight  shores. 

By  the  swtft  Tigris'  wave.    Stem  Haroun's  wrath. 

Sweeping  the  im^ty  with  their  fame  away. 

Had  so  passed  sentence :  but  man's  chainless  heart 

Hides  that  within  its  depths  which  never  yet 

The  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. 

Twas  desolate 
Where  Giafar's  halls,  beneath  the  burning  sxin. 
Spread  out  in  ruin  lay.     The  songs  had  ceased  ; 
TTie  lights,  the  perfames.  and  the  genii  tales 
Had  ceased  ;  the  guests  woe  gone.     Yet  sull  cne  vc'ce 
Was  there — the  fountaki's ;  through  those  eastern  cours. 
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Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grass, 
Its  low  clear  music  shedding  mournfully. 

And  still  another  voice  1     An  ag^d  man, 

Yet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneath 

His  silvery  hair,  came  day  by  day,  and  sate 

On  a  white  column's  fragment  ;  and  drew  forth, 

From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades, 

A  tone  that  shook  them  with  its  answering  thriJJ, 

To  his  deep  accents.     Many  a  glorious  tale 

He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitude, 

Pouring  his  memory's  fulness  o'er  its  gloom, 

Like  waters  in  the  waste  ;  and  calling  up, 

By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds, 

Bright  solemn  shadows  of  its  vanished  race 

To  people  their  own  halls  :  with  these  alone. 

In  all  this  rich  and  breathing  world,  his  thoughts 

Held  still  unbroken  converse.     He  had  been 

Reared  in  this  lordly  dwelling,  and  was  now 

The  ivy  of  its  ruins,  unto  which 

His  fading  life  seemed  bound.     Day  rolled  on  day, 

And  from  that  scene  the  loneliness  was  fled  ; 

For  crowds  around  the  grey-haired  chronicler 

Met  as  men  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 

Fear  with  deep  feeling  strives  ;  till,  as  a  breeze 

Wanders  through  forest  branches,  and  is  met 

By  one  quick  sound  and  shiver  of  the  leaves, 

The  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament. 

As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  passed,  awoke 

One  echoing  murmur.     But  this  might  not  be 

Under  a  despot's  rule,  and,  summoned  thence, 

The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph's  throne  : 

Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale. 

And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compressed  ; 

Till,  in  submissive  tones,  he  asked  to  speak 

Once  more,  ere  thrust  from  earth's  fair  sunshine  forth. 

Was  it  to  sue  for  grace  ?     His  burning  heart 

Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye, 

And  he  was  changed  I— and  thus,  in  rapid  words, 

The  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than  death,  found  way 

"  And  shall  1  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
With  the  glory  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before  me  to  the  grave  ? 
What  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  brightness  in  the  land? 
I  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their  princely  band  I 

"  My  chiefs  I  my  chiefs  I  the  old  man  comes  that  in  your  halls  was  nursed - 
That  followed  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flashed  your  sabres  first— 
That  bore  your  children  in  his  arms,  your  name  upon  his  heart : — 
Oh  1  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from  earth  depart  ? 

•*  It  shall  not  be  I     A  thousand  tongues,  though  human  voice  were  stiU, 
With  that  high  sound  the  Uving  air  triumphantly  shall  fill  ; 
The  wind's  free  flight  shall  bear  it  on  as  wandenng  seeds  are  sown, 
And  the  starry  midnight  whisper  it,  with  a  deep  and  thrilling  tone, 

"  For  it  is  not  as  a  flow(rr  whose  scent  with  the  drooping  leaves  expires. 
And  it  is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath  should  quench  its  drcc- : 
It  is  written  on  our  battle-tields  with  the  writing  of  the  sword, 
It  hath  left  upon  our  desert  sands  a  light  Id  blessings  poured. 
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The  founts,  the  many  i^^ishing  founts  which  to  the  wild  ye  frave, 
Of  you,  my  chiefs  !  shall  sing  aloud,  as  they  pour  a  joyous  wave  ; 
And  the  groves,  with  whose  deep  lovely  gloom  ye  hung  the  pilgrim's  way, 
Shall  send  from  all  their  sigliing  leaves  your  praises  on  the  day. 

The  very  walls  your  bounty  reared  for  the  stranger's  homeless  head. 
Shall  find  a  murmur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glorious  dead  ! 
Though  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where  lute  and  cittern  rung, 
And  the  serpent  in  your  palaces  lie  coiled  amidst  its  young. 

It  is  enough  1     Mine  eye  no  more  of  joy  or  splendour  sees — 
I  leave  your  name  in  lofty  faith  to  the  skies  and  to  the  breeze  ! 
I  go,  since  earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the  bright  and  fair, 
And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my  chiefs  I  are  there." 

But  while  the  old  man  sang,  a  mist  of  tears 

O'er  Haroun's  eyes  had  gathered,  and  a  thought — 

Oh  !  many  a  sudden  and  remorseful  thought — 

Of  his  youth's  once-loved  friends,  the  martyred  race, 

O'erflowed  his  softening  heart.     "  Live  !  live  !"  he  cried, 

' '  Thou  faithful  unto  death  !     Live  on,  and  still 

Speak  of  thy  lords — they  were  a  princely  band  1" 


THE  SPANISH  CHAPEL.* 

"  Weep  not  for  those  whom  the  veil  of  the  tomb. 
In  life's  early  morning,  hath  hid  from  our  eyes, 
Ere  sin  threw  a  veil  o'er  the  spirit's  young  bloom, 
Or  earth  had  profaned  what  was  bom  for  the  skies."— Mookh. 


1  MADE  a  mountain  brook  my  guide 
Through  a  wild  Spanish  glen, 

And  wandered  on  its  grassy  side, 
Far  from  the  homes  of  men. 

It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone. 

And  many  a  sunny  glance, 
To  a  green  spot  of  beauty  lone, 

A  haunt  for  old  romance, 

A  dim  and  deeply  bosomed  grove 

Of  many  an  agM  tree, 
Such  as  the  shadowy  violets  love, 

The  fawn  and  forest  bee. 

The  darkness  of  the  chestnut-bough 

There  on  tlie  waters  lay. 
The  bright  stream  reverently  below, 

Checked  its  exulting  play  ; 

And  bore  a  music  all  subdued, 

And  led  a  silvery  sheen 
On  through  the  breathing  solitude 

Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 

For  something  viewlessly  around 

Of  solemn  influence  dwelt, 
In  the  soft  gloom  and  whispery  sound, 

Not  to  be  told,  but  felt  ; 


While  sending  forth  a  quiet  gleam 

Across  the  wood's  repose. 
And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the  stream, 

A  lowly  chapel  rose. 

A  pathway  to  that  still  retreat 
Through  many  a  myrtle  wound. 

And  there  a  sight — how  strangely  sweet 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound. 

For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers. 

E'en  at  the  threshold  made. 
As  if  to  sleep  through  sultry  hours, 

A  young  fair  child  was  laid. 

To  sleep? — oh  !  ne'er  on  childhood's  eye 

And  silken  lashes  pressed. 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lis 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest ! 

Yet  still  a  tender  crimson  glow 
Its  cheeks'  pure  marble  died — 

'Twas  but  the  light's  faint  streaming  flovf 
Through  roses  heaped  beside. 

!  stooped — the  smooth  round  arm  was  chill. 

The  soft  lips'  breath  was  fled, 
And  the  bright  ringlets  hung  so  still — 

The  lovely  child  was  dead  I 
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"  Alas  r  I  cried,  "fair  fadetl  thing  I 
Thou  hast  wrung  bittei  t^ars, 

And  thou  hast  left  a  woe,  io  cling 
Round  yearning  hearts  for  years  1" 

But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low- 
I  turned,  and  near  me  sate 

A  woman  with  a  mourner's  brow, 
Pale,  yet  not  desolate. 

And  in  her  still,  clear,  matron  face. 
All  solemnly  serene, 


A  shadowed  image  I  could  trace 
Of  that  young  slumberer's  mien. 

"Stranger  1  thou  pitiest  me,"  she  said, 
With  lips  that  faintly  smiled, 

•'  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead. 
My  fair  and  precious  chUd. 

"  But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 
By  pangs  in  this  world  riven. 

Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  nse, 
An  angel  thus  to  heaven  I" 


THE  KAISER'S  FEAST. 

[Louis,  Emperor  of  Germany,  having  put  his  brother,  the  Palsgrave  Rodolphus,  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  unfortunate  pnnce  fled  to  England,  where  he  died 
In  neglect  and  poverty.  "  After  his  decease,  his  mother  Matilda  privately  invited  his  children  to 
return  to  Germany  ;  and  by  her  mediation,  during  a  season  of  festivity,  when  Louis  kept  wassail 
in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  the  family  of  his  brother  presented  themselves  before  him  in  the  garb 
of  suppliants,  imploring  pity  and  forgiveness.  To  this  appeal  the  victor  softened." — Miss  Benger's 
Memoirs  of  tlu  Queen  of  Bohemia^ 


The  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall — 

The  red  wine  mantled  high  ; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy : 
i-Vnd  many  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hung  around. 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flame. 

Or  the  hearth  with  pine-boughs  crov.ned. 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand  ? 
And  suddenly  from  that  rich  board, 

Why  rose  the  wassail  band  ?  [way 

The  strings  were  hushed — the  knights  made 

For  the  queenly  mother's  tread, 
As  up  tlie  hall,  in  dark  array, 

Two  fair-haired  boys  she  led. 

She  led  them  e'en  to  the  Kaiser's  place, 

And  still  before  him  stood  ; 
Till,  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Fluslied  the  proud  warrior-blood  : 
And  "Speak,  my  mother  I  speak  1"  he  cried, 

"  Wherefore  this  mourning  vest : 
And  the  clinging  children  by  thy  side, 

In  weeds  of  sadness  drest  I" 

•*  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  minfl. 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son  1 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one  1 
Tliough  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee, 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  lies— 

Thy  brother's  children  see  I 


"  And  where  is  he,  thy  brother — where  ? 

He  in  thy  home  that  grew, 
And  smiling  with  his  sunny  hair, 

Ever  to  greet  thee  flew  ? 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine, 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow  I 
My  son  1  oh,  call  these  orphans  thine  1— 

Thou  hast  no  brother  now  I 

' '  What !  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nougbl 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours, 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true, 

When  reared  together  there. 
Through  the  old  woods  like  fawns  ye  flew — 

Where  is  thy  brother — where  ? 

"  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen  1 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be 

As  though  they  ne'er  had  been  ? 
Evil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave  I 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 

Be  offered  to  the  grave. 

"  And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  poured  1 

Though  all  unfelt  below — 
Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restored. 

Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 
Oh  !  death  is  mighty  to  make  peace  ; 

Now  bid  his  work  be  done  1 
So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease — 

Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son  I" 
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His  eye  was  dimmed —the  strongman  shook 

With  feelings  long  suppressed  ; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  boys  he  took, 


And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet  midst  the  brave  that  mc 


And  strained  them  to  his  breast,  I      At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night. 


THE  RELEASE  OF  TASSO. 

There  came  a  bard  to  Rome  ;  he  brought  a  lyre 
Of  sounds  to  peal  through  Rome's  triumphant  sky, 
To  mourn  a  hero  on  his  funeral  pyre, 
Or  greet  a  conqueror  with  its  war-notes  high  ; 
For  on  each  chord  had  fallen  the  gift  of  fire, 
The  living  breath  of  Power  and  Victory — 
Yet  he,  its  lord,  the  sovereign  city's  guest, 
Sighed  but  to  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

He  brought  a  spirit  whose  ethereal  birth 
Was  of  the  loftiest,  and  whose  haunts  had  been 
Amidst  the  marvels  and  the  pomps  of  earth, 
Wild  fairy-bowers,  and  gloves  of  deathless  green, 
And  fields,  where  mail-clad  bosoms  prove  tiieir  worth, 
When  flashing  swords  light  up  the  stormy  scene — 
He  brought  a  weary  heart,  a  wasted  frame, — 
The  Child  of  Visions  from  a  dungeon  came. 

On  the  blue  waters,  as  in  joy  they  sweep, 

With  starlight  floating  o'er  their  swells  and  falls, 

On  the  blue  waters  of  the  Adrian  deep, 

His  numbers  had  been  sung — and  in  the  halls. 

Where,  through  rich  foliage  if  a  sunbeam  peep, 

It  seems  Heaven's  wakening  to  the  sculptured  walls, — 

Had  princes  listened  to  those  lofty  strains, 

While  the  high  soul  they  burst  from  pined  in  chains. 

And  in  the  summer-gardens,  where  the  spray 
Of  founts,  far-glancing  from  their  marble  bed, 
Rains  on  the  flowering  myrtles  in  its  play. 
And  the  sweet  limes,  and  glassy  leaves  that  spread 
Round  the  deep  golden  citrons — o'er  his  lay 
Dark  eyes — dark,  soft,  Italian  eyes — had  shed 
Warm  tears,  fast  glittering  in  that  sun,  whose  light 
Was  a  forbidden  glory  to  his  sight. 

Oh  !  if  it  be  that  wizard  sign  and  spell, 
And  tahsman  had  power  of  old  to  bind. 
In  the  dark  chambers  of  some  cavern-cell, 
Or  knotted  oak,  the  spirits  of  the  wind. 
Things  of  the  lightning-pinion,  wont  to  dweJI 
High  o'er  the  reach  of  eagles,  and  to  find 
Joy  in  the  rush  of  storms — even  such  a  doom 
Was  that  high  minstrel's  in  his  dungeon-gloom. 

But  he  was  free  at  last ! — the  glorious  land 
Of  the  white  Alps  and  pine-crowned  Apennines, 
Along  whose  shore  the  sapphire  seas  expand. 
And  the  wastes  teem  with  myrtle,  and  the  shrines 
Of  long-forgotten  gods  from  Nature's  hand 
Recei\e  bright  offerings  still ;  with  all  its  vinuii, 
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And  rocks,  and  ruins,  clear  before  him  lay — 
The  seal  was  taken  from  the  founts  of  day. 

The  winds  came  o'er  his  cheek  ;  the  soft  winds,  blending 
All  summer-  sounds  and  odours  in  their  sigh  ; 
The  orange-groves  waved  round  ;  the  hills  were  sending 
Their  bright  streams  down  ;  the  free  birds  darting  by, 
And  the  blue  festal  heavens  above  him  bending, 
As  if  to  fold  a  world  where  none  could  die  ! 
And  who  was  he  that  looked  upon  these  things  ?— 
If  but  of  earth,  yet  one  whose  thoughts  were  wings 

To  bear  him  o'er  creation  1  and  whose  mind 
Was  as  an  air-harp,  wakening  to  the  sway 
Of  sunny  Nature's  breathings  unconfined. 
With  all  the  mystic  harmonies  that  lay 
Far  in  the  slumber  of  its  chords  enshrined, 
Till  the  hght  breeze  went  thrilling  on  its  way. — 
There  was  no  sound  that  wandered  through  the  sky 
But  told  him  secrets  in  its  melody. 

Was  the  deep  forest  lonely  unto  him, 

With  all  its  whispering  leaves  ?    Each  dell  and  glads 

Teemed  with  such  forms  as  on  the  moss-clad  brim 

Of  fountains,  in  their  sparry  grottoes,  played, 

Seen  by  the  Greek  of  yore  through  twilight  dim, 

Or  misty  noontide  in  the  laurel-shade. — 

There  is  no  solitude  on  earth  so  deep 

As  that  where  man  decrees  that  man  should  weop  ! 

But  oh  I  the  life  in  Nature's  green  domains, 
The  breathing  sense  of  joy  1  where  flowers  are  springing 
By  starry  thousands,  on  the  slopes  and  plains. 
And  the  grey  rocks — and  all  the  arched  woods  ringing, 
And  the  young  branches  trembling  to  the  strains 
Of  wild-born  creatures,  through  the  sunshine  winging 
Their  fearless  flight — and  sylvan  echoes  round, 
I'iingling  all  tones  to  one  ./Eolian  soimd  ; 

And  the  glad  voice,  the  laughing  voice  of  streams, 

And  the  low  cadence  of  the  silvery  sea. 

And  reed-notes  from  the  mountains,  and  the  beams 

Of  the  warm  sun — all  these  are  for  the  free  ! 

And  tliey  were  his  once  more,  the  bard,  whose  dreams 

Their  spirit  still  had  haunted. — Could  it  be 

That  he  had  borne  the  chain  ?  -oh  I  who  shall  dare 

To  say  how  much  man's  heart  uncrushed  may  bear  ? 

So  deep  a  root  hath  hope  ! — but  woe  for  this. 

Our  frail  mortality,  that  aught  so  bright, 

So  almost  burthened  with  excess  of  bliss, 

As  the  rich  hour  which  back  to  summer's  light 

Calls  the  worn  captive,  with  the  gentle  kiss 

Of  winds,  and  gush  of  waters,  and  the  sight 

Of  the  green  earth,  must  so  be  bought  with  years 

Of  the  heart's  fever,  parching  up  its  tears  ; 

A»d  feeding  a  slow  fire  on  all  its  powers, 
Until  the  boon  for  which  we  grasp  in  vain, 
it  hardly  won  ct  length,  too  late  made  Gun», 
When  the  soul's  win£  is  broken,  comet  iiko  rain 
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Withheld  till  evening,  on  the  stately  flowers 
Which  withered  in  the  noontide,  ne'er  ayain 
To  lift  their  heads  in  glory. — So  doth  Earth 
Breathe  on  her  gifts,  and  melt  away  their  v\  ortli. 

The  sailor  dies  in  sight  of  that  green  shore, 

Whose  fields,  in  slumbering  beauty,  seemed  to  lie 

On  the  deep's  foam,  amidst  its  hollow  roar 

Called  up  to  sunlight  by  his  fantasy — 

And,  when  the  shining  desert-mists  that  wore 

The  lake's  bright  semblance,  have  been  all  passed  L»>', 

The  pilgrim  sinks  beside  the  fountain-wave, 

Which  tiashes  from  its  rock,  too  late  to  save. 

Or,  if  we  live,  if  that,  too  dearly  bought, 

And  made  too  precious  by  long  hopes  and  fearS; 

Remains  our  own — love,  darkened  and  o'erwroughl 

By  memory  of  privation — love,  which  wears 

And  casts  o'er  life  a  troubled  hue  of  thought. 

Becomes  the  shadow  of  our  closing  years. 

Making  it  almost  misery  to  possess 

Aught  watched  with  such  unquiet  tenderness. 

Such  unto  him,  the  bard,  the  worn  and  wild, 
And  sick  with  hope  deferred,  from  whom  the  sky, 
Witii  all  its  clouds  in  burning  glory  piled, 
Had  been  shut  out  by  long  captivity  ; 
Such,  freedom  was  to  Tasso. — As  a  child 
Is  to  the  mother,  whose  foreboding  eye 
In  its  too  radiant  glance,  from  day  to  day, 
Reads  that  which  calls  the  brightest  first  away. 

And  he  became  a  watiderer — in  whose  breast 

Wild  fear,  which,  e'en  when  every  sense  doth  sleep, 

Clings  to  the  burning  heart,  a  wakeful  guest. 

Sat  brooding  as  a  spirit,  raised  to  keep 

Its  gloomy  vigil  of  intense  unrest 

O'er  treasures,  burthening  life,  and  buried  deep 

In  cavern-tomb,  and  sought,  through  shades  and  stealth, 

By  some  pale  mortal,  trembling  at  his  wealth. 

But  woe  for  those  who  trample  o'er  a  mind  ! 
A  deathless  thing. — They  know  nor  what  they  do. 
Or  what  they  deal  with  ! — Man  perchance  may  bind 
The  flower  his  step  hath  bruised  ;  or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenches  ;  or  to  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  from  his  touch  that  flew  — 
But  for  the  soul  ! — oh  !  tremble,  and  beware 
To  lay  rude  hands  upon  God's  mysteries  ihere  / 

For  blindness  wraps  that  world — our  touch  may  turn 
Some  balance,  fearfully  and  darkly  hung. 
Or  put  out  some  bright  spark,  whose  ray  should  bum 
To  point  the  way  a  thousand  rocks  among — 
Or  break  some  subtle  chain,  which  none  discern, 
Though  binding  down  the  terrible,  the  strong, 
Tb'  o'ersweeping  passions — which  to  loose  on  lifi* 
Is  to  set  free  the  elements  for  strife  I 

I  I 
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Who  then  to  power  and  glory  shall  restore 

That  which  our  evil  rashness  hath  undone  ? 

Who  unto  mystic  harmony  once  more 

Attune  those  viewless  chords  ? — There  is  but  One  I 

He  that  through  dust  the  stream  of  Hfe  can  pour. 

The  Mighty  and  the  Merciful  alone  ! — 

Yet  oft  His  paths  have  midnight  for  their  shade  — 

He  leaves  to  man  the  ruin  man  hath  made  1 


TASSO  AND  HIS  SISTER. 

["Devantvous  est  Sorrente  ;  la  demeurait  la  soeur  de  Tasse,  quand  il  viiit  en  pde'/in  .i\ 
mander  h.  cette  obscure  amie,  un  asile  contre  I'injustice  des  princes. — Ses  longues  douleurs  avaieni 
presque  dgare  sa  raison  ;  il  ne  lui  restait  plus  que  du  g6mQ."—Cor7fine.] 


She  sat,  where  on  each  wind  that  sighed 

The  citron's  breath  went  by  : 
Wliile  the  deep  gold  of  eventide 

Rumed  in  the  Italian  sky. 
Her  bower  was  one  where  daylight's  close 

Full  oft  sweet  laugliter  found, 
As  thence  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 

To  the  high  vineyards  round. 

But  still  and  ihoughtful,  at  her  knee, 

Her  children  stood  that  hour, 
Their  bursts  of  song,  and  dancing  glee, 

Hushed  as  by  words  of  power. 
With  bright,  fixed,   wondering  eyes  that 
gazed 

Up  to  their  mother's  face  ; 
With  brows  through  parting  ringlets  raised, 

They  stood  in  silent  grace. 

While  she— yet  something  o'er  her  look 

Of  mournfulncss  was  spread — 
Forth  from  a  poet's  magic  book 

The  glorious  numbers  read  ; 
The  proud,  undying  lay,  which  poured 

Its  light  on  evil  years  ; 
f/is  of  the  gifted  Pen  and  Sword,' 

The  triumph  and  the  tears. 

She  read  of  fair  Erminia's  flight, 

Whicli  Venice  once  might  hear 
Sung  on  her  glittering  seas  at  night. 

By  many  a  gondolier  ; 
Of  him  she  read,  who  broke  the  charm 

That  wrapt  the  myrtle  grove  ; 
Of  Ciodfreys  deeds,  of  Tancred's  arm. 

That  slew  his  Paynim  love. 

Young  cheeks  around  that   bright    page 
glowed. 

Young  holy  hearts  were  btirred  ; 
And  the  meek  tears  of  woman  flowed 

Fast  o'er  each  burning  word. 


And  sounds  of  breeze,  and  fount,  and  Icai 
Came  sweet  each  pause  between  ; 

When  a  strange  voice  of  sudden  grie? 
Burst  on  the  gentle  scene. 

The  mother  turned — a  way-worn  man. 

In  pilgrim  garb  stood  nijh, 
Of  stately  mien,  yet  wild  and  wan. 

Of  proud,  yet  restless  eye. 
But  drops  that  would  not  stay  for  pride 

From  that  dark  eye  gushed  free. 
As,  pressing  his  pale  brow,  l^e  cried. 

"  Forgotten  !  e'en  by  thee  ! 

"Am  I  so  changed? — and  yet  we  two 
Oft  hand  in  hand  have  played — 

This  brow  hath  been  all  bathed  in  dew. 
From  wreaths  which  thou  hast  made. 

We  have  knelt  down  and  said  one  prayer, 
And  sang  one  vesper  strain — 

My  thoughts  are  dim  with  clouds  of  care- 
Tell  me  those  words  again  I 

' '  Life  hath  been  heavy  on  my  head ; 

I  come  a  stricken  deer, 
Bearing  the  heart,  'midst  crowds  that  bled. 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here." — 
She  gazed — till  thoughts  that   long  had 
slept. 

Shook  all  her  thrilling  frame — 
She  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  wept, 

And  breathed  her  brother's  name. 

Her  brother's  name  !— and  who  was  he. 

The  weary  one,  th'  unknown, 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  ? — 
He  was  the  bard  of  gifts  divine. 

To  sway  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem's  shrine. 

He  of  the  Sword  and  Pen  1 


•  Tt  Is  scarcely  neccs.sary  to  recall  the  well-koown  Italian  saying,  that  Tasso  with  his  sword 
and  peti  wa»  tunerior  to  all  mrn. 
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THE  NECROMANCER. 

"  Shall  I  make  spirits  fetch  me  what  I  please? 
Resolve  me  of  all  ambiguities? 
Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I  will? 
I'll  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Ransack  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl, 
And  search  all  comers  of  the  New-found  World 
For  pleasant  fruits  and  princely  delicates." — Marlcw's  Faustvs. 

An  old  man  on  his  deathbed  lay,  an  old  yet  stately  man  ; 

Kis  lip  seemed  moulded  for  command,  though  quivering  now,  and  wan ; 

By  fits  a  wild  and  wandering  fire  shot  from  his  troubled  eye, 

But  his  pale  brow  still  austerely  wore  its  native  mastery. 

There  were  gorgeous  things  from  lands  afar,  strewn  round  the  mystic  room 
From  where  the  orient  palm-trees  wave,  bright  gem  artd  dazzling  plume ; 
And  vases  with  rich  odour  filled,  that  o'er  the  couch  of  death 
Shed  forth,  hke  groves  from  Indian  isles,  a  spicy  summer's  breath. 

And  sculptured  forms  of  olden  time,  in  their  strange  beauty  white, 
Stood  round  the  chamber  solemnly,  robed  as  in  ghostly  liglit ; 
All  passionless  and  still  they  stood,  and  shining  through  the  gloom, 
Like  watchers  of  another  world,  stem  angels  of  the  tomb. 

'Twas  silent  as  a  midnight  church,  that  dim  and  mystic  place. 
While  shadows  cast  from  many  thoughts  o'erswept  the  old  man's  face. 
He  spoke  at  last,  and  low  and  deep,  yet  piercing  was  the  tone. 
To  one  that  o'er  him  long  had  watched,  in  reverence  and  alone. 

"  I  leave,"  he  said,  "an  empire  dread,  by  mount,  and  shore,  and  sea. 

Wider  than  Roman  Eagle's  wing  e'er  traversed  proudly  free  ; 

Never  did  King  or  Kaiser  yet  such  high  dominion  boast, 

Or  Soldan  of  the  sunbeam's  cUme,  girt  with  a  conquering  host. 

"  They  hear  me — they  that  dwell  far  down  where  the  sea-serpent  lies, 
And  they,  the  unseen,  on  Afric's  hills  that  sport  when  tempests  rise  ,- 
And  they  that  rest  in  central  caves,  whence  fiery  streams  make  way. 
My  Ughtest  whisper  shakes  their  sleep,  they  hear  me,  and  obey. 

'•  They  come  to  me  with  ancient  wealth — with  crown  and  cup  of  gold. 
From  cities  roofed  with  ocean-waves,  that  buried  them  of  old  ; 
They  come  from  Earth's  most  hidden  veins,  which  man  shall  never  find, 
With  gems  that  have  the  hues  of  fire  deep  at  their  heart  enshrined. 

"  But  a  mightier  power  is  on  me  now — it  rules  my  struggling  breath  ; 
I  have  swayed  the  rushing  elements — but  still  and  strong  is  Death  1 
I  quit  my  throne,  yet  leave  I  not  my  vassal-spirits  free — 
Thou  hast  brave  and  high  aspirants,  youth  ! — my  Sceptre  is  for  thee  ! 

"  Now  hsten  !     I  will  teach  thee  words  whose  master}'  shall  compel 
The  viewless  ones  to  do  thy  work,  in  wave,  or  blood,  or  hell  ! 
But  never,  never  mayst  thou  breathe  those  words  in  human  ear, 
Until  thou'rt  laid,  as  I  am  now,  the  grave's  dark  portals  near." 

His  voice  in  faintness  died  away, — and  a  sudden  flush  was  seen, 

A  mantling  of  the  rapid  blood  o'er  the  youth's  impassioned  mien — 

A  mantling  and  a  fading  swift,  a  look  with  sadness  fraught  ; 

And  that  too  passed — and  boldly  then  rushed  forth  the  ardent  thought. 
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"  Must  those  high  words  of  sovereignty  ne'er  sound  in  human  ear  ? 
I  have  a  friend — a  noble  friend — as  Ufe  our  friendship  dear  ! 
Thou  offerest  me  a  glorious  gift — a  proud  majestic  throne, 
But  I  know  the  secrets  of  Ais  heart — and  shall  I  seal  mine  own  ? 

"  And  there  is  one  that  loves  me  well,  with  yet  a  gentle  love — 
Oh  !  is  not  her  full,  boundless  faith,  all  power,  all  wealth  above  ? 
Must  a  deep  gulf  between  the  souls,  now  closely  linked,  be  set  ? 
Keep,  keep  the  Sceptre  1 — leave  me  free,  and  loved  and  trustful  >Tet .' ' 

Then  from  the  old  man's  haughty  lips  was  heard  the  sad  reply — 
"  Well  hast  thou  chosen  ! — I  blame  thee  not — I  that  unwept  must  die. 
Live  thou,  beloved  and  trustful  yet  ! — No  more  on  human  head 
Be  the  sorrows  of  unworthy  gifts  from  bitter  vials  shed  I" 


ULLA  ;  OR,  THE  ADJURATION. 

Yet  speak  to  me  !      I  have   outwatched  the 

stars, 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain,  in  search  of 

thee. 
Speak  to  me  !   I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth, 
A.nd  never  found  thy  likeness.     Speak  to  me  ! 
This  once — once  more  !" — Manfred. 


"  Thou'rt  gone  ! — thou'rt  slumbering  lov? 

With  the  sounding  seas  above  thee  : 
It  is  but  a  restless  woe, 

But  a  haunting  dream  to  love  thee  '. 
Thrice  the  glad  swan  has  sung 

To  greet  the  spring-time  hours, 
Since  thine  oar  at  parting  flung 

The  white  spray  up  in  showers. 


There's  a  shadow  of  the  grave  on  thy  hearth  and  round  thy  home  ; 
Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  ! — thou  art  surely  of  them— come  !' 


Twas  Ulla's  voice  !    Alone  she  stood 
In  the  Iceland  summer  night. 

Far  gazing  o'er  a  glassy  flood, 

From  a  dark  rock's  beethng  height. 


"  I  know  thou  hast  thy  bed 
Where  the  sea-weed's  coil 


hath 


fthee ; 
bound 


The  storm  sweeps  o'er  thy  head, 

But  the  depths  are  hushed  around  tl.et 

What  wind  shall  point  the  way 

To  the  chambers  where  thou'rt  lying  ? 

Come  to  me  thence,  and  say 

If  thou  thought'st  on  me  in  dying  ? 


I  will  not  shrink  to  see  thee  with  a  bloodless  lip  and  cheek. 

Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  ! — thou'rt  surely  of  them — speak  !" 


She  listened — 'twas  the  wind's  low  moan, 
'Twas  the  ripple  of  the  wave, 

'Twas  the  wakening  osprey's  cry  alone 
As  it  startled  from  its  cave. 

"  I  know  each  fearful  spell 
Of  the  ancient  Runic  lay, 


Whose  muttered  words  compel 

The  tempest  to  obey. 
But  I  adjure  not  ihee 

By  magic  sign  or  song  ; 
My  voice  shall  stir  the  sea 

By  love — the  deep,  the  strong  I 


By  the  might  of  woman's  tears,  by  the  passion  of  her  sighs, 

Come  to  me  from  the  ocean's  dead  ! — by  the  vows  we  pledged — arise  !* 


Again  she  gazed  with  an  eager  glance, 
Wandering  and  wiUlly  bright  I — 

She  saw  but  tlic  sparkling  waters  dance 
To  the  arrowy  northern  light. 

•  By  the  slow  and  stniggling  death 
Of  hope  that  loathed  to  part, 


By  the  fierce  and  withering  breath 

Of  despair  on  youth's  high  heart- 
By  the  weight  of  gloom  which  clings 

To  the  mantle  of  the  night, 

By  the  heavy  dawn  which  brings 

Nought  lovely  to  the  sight-- 


By  all  that  from  my  weary  soul  thou  hast  wrung  of  grief  and  ferir 
Come  to  nic  from  the  ocean's  dead  I     Awake,  arise,  appear  '  ' 
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Was  it  her  yearning  spirit's  dream  ? 

Or  did  a  pale  form  rise, 
And  o'er  the  hushed  wave  glide  and  gleam, 

With  bright,  still,  mournful  eyes  ? 

'*  Have  the  depths  heard  ?    They  have  ! 
My  voice  prevails — thou 'rt  there. 


Dim  from  thy  watery  grave— 
O  thou  that  wert  so  fair  I 

Yet  take  me  to  thy  rest  I 

There  dwells  no  fear  with  lo^ie ; 
Let  me  slumber  on  thy  breast, 

While  the  billow  rolls  above  I 


Where  the  long-lost  things  lie  hid,  where  the  bright  ones  have  their  home, 
We  will  sleep  among  the  ocean's  dead.     Stay  for  me,  stay  ! — I  come  1" 


There  was  a  sullen  plunge  below, 
A  flashing  on  the  main  ; 


And  the  wave  shut  o'er  that  wild  heart's 
Shut,  and  grew  still  again,  [woe— 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

Thine  is  a  strain  to  read  among  the  hills, 

The  old  and  full  of  voices, — by  the  source 

Of  some  free  stream,    whose  gladdening 

presence  fills 

The  solitude  with  sound  ;  for  in  its  course 

Even  such  is  thy  deep  song,  that  seems  a 

part  [heart. 

Of  those  high  scenes,  a  fountain  from  their 

Or  its  calm  spirit  fitly  may  be  taken 

To    the    still    breast   in    sunny  garden 

bowers,  [awaken, 

Where  vernal  winds  each  tree's  low  tones 

And  bud   and  bell  with  changes  mark 

the  hours.  [the  day 

There  let  thy  thoughts  be  with  me,  while 

Sinks  with  a  golden  and  serene  decay. 

Or  by  some  hearth  where  happy  faces  meet. 

When  night  hath  hushed  the  woods,  with 

all  their  birds,  [were  sweet 

There,   from  some  gentle  voice,  that  lay 

As  antique  music,  linked  with  household 

words  ;  [might  move. 

While   in  pleased   murmurs   woman's  lip 

And  the  raised  eye  of  childhood  shine  in 

love. 

Or,    where  the  shadovr^s  of  dark  solemn 

yews  [ground, 

Brood  silently  o'er    some    lone  burial- 

Thy  verse  hath  power  that  brightly  might 
diffuse 

A  breath,  a  kindling,  as  of  spring,  around  ; 

From  its  own  glow  of  hope  and  courage 
high. 

And  steadfast  faith's  victorious  constancy. 

True  bard  and  holy  1 — thou  art  e'en  as  one 
Who,  by  some  secret  gift  of  soul  or  eye, 

In  every  spot  beneath  the  smiling  sun. 
Sees  where  the  springs  of  living  waters 
lie  : 


Unseen  awhile  they  sleep — till,  touched  b> 

thee, 
Bright  healthful  waves  flow  forth,  to  each 

glad  wanderer  free. 


A  MONARCH'S   DEATHBED. 

[The  Emperor  Albert  of  Hapsburg,  who  was 
assassinated  by  his  nephew,  afterwards  called 
John  the  Parricide,  was  J^ft  to  die  by  the  way 
side,  and  only  supported  in  his  last  moments  by 
a  female  peasant,  who  happened  to  be  passing.} 

A  MONARCH  on  his  deathbed  lay — 

Did  censers  waft  perfume, 
And  soft  lamps  pour  their  silvery  ray, 

Through  his  proud  chamber's  gloom  ? 
He  lay  upon  a  greensward  bed, 

Beneath  a  darkening  sky — 
A  lone  tree  waving  o'er  his  head, 

A  swift  stream  rolling  by. 

Had  he  then  fallen  as  warriors  fall, 

Wliere  spear  strikes  fire  with  spear? 
Was  there  a  banner  for  his  pall, 

A  buckler  for  his  bier? 
Not  so — nor  cloven  shields  nor  helms 

Had  strewn  the  bloody  sod, 
Where  he,  the  helpless  lord  of  realms, 

Yielded  his  soul  to  God. 

Were  there  not  friends  with  words  of  cheer 

And  princely  vassals  nigh  ? 
And  priests,  the  crucifix  to  rear 

Before  the  glazing  eye  ? 
A  peasant  girl  that  royal  head 

Upon  her  bosom  laid. 
And,  shrinking  not  for  woman's  dread, 

The  face  of  death  surveyed. 

Alone  she  sat :  from  hill  and  wood 

Red  sank  the  mournful  sun  ; 
Fast  g^ushed  the  fount  of  noble  blood  — 

Trea.son  its  woist  had  done. 
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With  her  long  hair  she  vainly  pressed 
The  wounds,  to  stanch  their  tide — 

Unknown,  on  that  meek  humble  breast, 
Imperial  Albert  died  ! 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  HEBER. 
"  Umile  in  tanta  gloria." — Petrarch. 

If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 
Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away, 

Of  light  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 
Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day — 

How  shall  our  grief,  if  mournful  these  things 
be. 

Flow  forth,  O  thou  of  many  gifts  I  for  thee? 

Hath  not  thy  voice  been  here  amongst  us 
heard  ?  [power, 

And   that  deep  soul  of  gentleness  and 
Have  we  not  felt  its  breath  in  every  word 
Wont  from  thy  lips  as  Hermon's  dew  to 
shower  ?  [burned — 

Yes !  in  our  hearts  thy  fervent  thoughts  have 
Of  heaven  they  were,  and  thither  have  re- 
turned. 

How  shall  we  mourn  thee  ?    With  a  lofty 

trust. 
Our  Ufe's  immortal  birthright  from  above  1 
With  a  glad  faith,  whose  eye,  to  track  the  just. 
Through  shades  and   mysteries  lifts  a 
glance  of  love. 
And  yet  can  weep ! — for  nature  thus  deplores 
The  friend  that  leaves  us,  though  for  happier 
shores. 

And  one  high  tone  of  triumph  o'er  thy  bier, 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture,  be  allowed  I 

Thou,  that  rejoicing  on  thy  mid  career, 
Not  to  decay,  but  unto  death  hast  bowed, 

In  those  bright  regions  of  the  rising  sun, 

Where  victory  ne'er  a  crown  like  thine  had 
won. 

Praise !  for  yet  one  more  name  with  power 

endowed  [press  ; 

To  cheer  and  guide  us,  onward  as  we 

Yet  one  more  image  on  the  heart  bestowed 

To  dwell  there,  beautiful  in  holiness  ! 
Thine,  Heber,  thine  I  whose  memory  from 

the  dead 
Shines  as  the  star  which  to  the  Savioiu:  led ! 


CHRISTS   AGONY   IN   THE 
GARDEN. 

Hr  knelt — the  Saviour  knelt  and  prayed. 
When  but  His  Father's  eye 


Looked  through  the  lonely  garden's  shadC; 

On  that  dread  agony  ! 
The  Lord  of  all,  above,  beneath, 
Was  bowed  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hotu", 
The  skies  might  well  grow  dim, 

When  this  mortality  had  power 

So  to  o'ershadow  Nhn  /  [know 

That  He  who  gave  man's  breath   might 

The  very  depths  of  human  woe. 

He  knew  them  all — the  doubt,  the  strife, 

The  faint  'perplexing  dread. 
The  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  lilCj 

All  darkened  round  his  head  ! 
And  the  Dehverer  knelt  to  pray — 
Yet  passed  it  not,  that  cup,  away. 

It  passed  not — though  the  stormy  wave 
Had  sunk  beneath  His  tread  ; 

It  passed  not — though  to  Him  the  grave 
Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 

But  there  was  sent  Him  from  on  high 

A  gift  of  strength,  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  Nts  mortal  hour  beset 

With  anguish  and  dismay  ? — 
How  may  zve  meet  our  conflict  yet, 

In  the  dark,  narrow  way? 
How,  but  through  Him,  tliat  path  who  trod< 
Save,  or  we  perish.  Son  of  God  1 


THE  BURIAL  OF  WILLIAM  THE 
CONQUEROR. 

Lowly  upon  his  bier 

The  royal  conqueror  lay, 
Baron  and  chief  stood  near 

Silent  in  war-array. 

Down  the  long  minster's  aisle, 
Crowds  mutely  gazing  streamed. 

Altar  and  tomb,  the  while, 
Through  mists  of  incense  gleamed  : 

And  by  the  torch's  blaze 

The  stately  priest  had  said 
High  words  of  power  and  praise 

To  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

They  lowered  him,  with  the  sound 

Of  requiems  to  repose. 
When  from  the  throngs  around 

A  solemn  voice  arose  : 

*•  Forbear,  forbear  1"  it  cried. 
In  the  holiest  name  forbear  I 
He  hath  conquered  regions  wide, 
But  he  shall  not  slumber  /Anr. 
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-  By  the  violated  hearth 

Which  made  way  for  yon  proud  zYrArit 
By  the  harvests  which  this  eanh 
Hath  borne  to  me  and  mine  ; 

'  By  the  home  even  here  o'erthrowTi, 
On  my  children's  native  spot, — 
Hence  I  with  his  dark  renown 
Cumber  our  birthplace  not  I 

"  Will  my  sire's  unransomed  field 
O'er  which  your  censers  wave. 
To  the  buried  spoiler  yield 
Soft  slumber  in  the  grave  ? 

"  The  tree  before  him  fell 

Which  we  cherished  many  a  year. 
But  its  deep  root  yet  shall  swell 
And  heave  against  his  bier. 

••  The  land  that  I  have  tilled, 
Jiath  yet  its  brooding  breast 
With  my  home's  white  ashes  fille^!— ^ 
And  it  shall  not  give  him  rest. 

"  Here  each  proud  column's  bed 

Hath  been  wet  by  weeping  eyes, — 
Hence  !  and  bestow  your  dead 
Where  no  WTong  against  him  cries  !" 

Shame  glowed  on  each  dark  face 
Of  those  proud  and  steel-girt  men, 

And  they  bought  with  gold  a  place 
For  their  leader's  dust  e'en  then. 

A  little  earth  for  him 

WTaose  banner  flew  so  far  ! 
And  a  peasant's  tale  could  dim 

ITie  name,  a  nation's  star  ! 

Ortg  deep  voice  thus  arose 

From  a  heart  which  wTongs  had  riven- 
Ch  !  who  shall  number  those 

That  were  but  heard  in  Heaven  ?• 


THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

"  Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  oh  !  gentle 
child  ?  [wild, 

Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and 
A  straw-roofed  cabin  wiih  lowly  wall — 
Mine  is  a  fair  and  pillared  hall, 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams. 
And    the    sunshine    of    picture    for    ever 
streams." 


*  For  the  particulars  of  ttis  and  other  scarcely 
liis  remarkable  circumstances  which  attended 
the  obsequies  of  William  the  Conqueror,  see 
Sismondi's  Histoire  ass  Franfais,  vol.  iv. 
p.  480 


"Oh  !  green  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers 
play,  [summer-day, 

Through   the  long   bright    hours  of   the 
They  find  the  red  cup-moss  where  they 
climb,  [thyme ; 

And  they  chase  the  bee  o'er  the  scented 
And    the    rocks   where   the    heath-fiower 

blooms  they  know — 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

"Content  thee,  boy !  in  my  bower  to  dwell. 
Here  are  sweet  sounds  which  thou  lovest 

well ; 
Flutes  on  the  air  in  the  stilly  noon, 
Harps  which  the  wandering  breezes  tune  ; 
And  the  silvery  wood-note  of  many  a  bird. 
Whose  voice  was  ne'er  in  thy  mountains 

heard." 

•'  My  mother  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
A  song  of  the  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
She  sings  it  under  our  own  green  tree. 
To  the  babe  half-slumbering  on  her  knee  ; 
I  dreamt  last  night  of  that  music  low — 
Lady,  kind  lady  1  oh  !  let  me  go." 

• '  Tfay  mother  is  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest. 
She  hath  taken  the   babe  on  her  quiet 

breast ;  [no  more, 

Thou  wouldst  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy. 
Nor  hear  her  song  at  the  cabin  door. — 
Come  thou  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh, 
And  we'll  pluck  the  grapes  of  the  richest 

dye." 

"  Is  my  mother  gone  from  her  home  away? 
— But  I  know  that  my  brothers  are  there 

at  play.  [bell, 

!  know  they  are  gathering  the  foxglove's 
Or  the  long  fem-leaves  by  the  sparkling 

well,  [streams  flow — 

Or  they  launch  their  boats  where  the  bright 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

"Fair  child!  thy  brothers  are  wanderers 
now,  [brow. 

They  sport  no  more  on   the   mountain's 
They  have  left  the  fern  by  the  spring's 
green  side,  [tried. — 

And  the  streams  where  the  fair>'  barks  were 
Be  thou  at  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot. 
For  thy  cabin-home  is  a  lonely  spot." 

"Are  they  gone,  all  gone  from  the  simny 

hill?—  If  til!. 

But  the  bird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  oVr  it 
And  the  red-deer  bound  in  their  gladness 

free, 
And  the  turf  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee. 
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And  the  waters  leap  and  the  fresh  winds 

blow  — 
Lady,  kind  lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 


THE   DEPARTED. 

"  Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth— the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre." — Bryant. 

And  shrink  ye  from  the  way 

To  the  spirit's  distant  shore  ? 
Karth's  mightiest  men  in  armed  array, 
Are  thither  gone  before. 

The  warrior  kings,  whose  banner 
Flew  far  as  eagles  fly, 
They  are  gone  where  swords  avail  them  not, 
From  the  feast  of  victory. 

And  the  seers,  who  sat  of  yore 
By  orient  palm  or  wave, 
rhey  have  passed  with  all  their  starry  lore — 
Can  ye  still  fear  the  grave  ? — 

We  fear,  we  fear  ! — the  sunshine 
Is  joyous  to  behold, 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  buried  kings, 
Or  the  awful  seers  of  old. 

Ye  shrink  ? — the  bards  whose  lays 

Have  made  your  deep  hearts  bum, 
They  have  left  the  sun,  and  the  voice  of 
praise, 
For  the  land  whence  none  return  : 

And  the  lovely,  whose  memorial 
Is  the  verse  that  cannot  die, 
ITicy  too  are  gone  with  their  glorious  bloom, 
From  the  gaze  of  human  eye. 

Would  ye  not  join  that  throng 

Of  the  earth's  departed  flowers, 
And  the  masters  of  the  mighty  song 

In  their  far  and  fadeless  boweis? 

Those  songs  are  high  and  holy, 

But  thoy  vanquish  not  our  fear ; 
Not  from  our  path  those  flowers  are  gone — 
We  fain  would  Hnger  here  ! 

Linger  then  yet  awhile, 

— As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough  1 
Ye  have  loved  the  gleam  of  many  a  smile 
That  is  taken  from  you  now. 

There  have  been  sweet  singing  voices 
In  your  walks  that  now  are  stil!  ; 
There  are  seats  left  void  in  your  earthly 
homes, 
Wliich  none  again  may  &U, 


Soft  eyes  are  seen  no  more 

That  made  spring-time  in  your  heart  • 
Kindred  and  friends  are  gone  before, — 
And  ye  still  fear  to  part  ? — 

We  fear  not  now,  we  fear  not  ! 

Though  the  way    through  darkness 
bends  ; 
Our  souls  are  strong  to  follow  them. 
Our  own  familiar  friends  I 


AN  HOUR  OF  ROMANCE. 

There  were  thick   leaves  abov3  me  and 

around,  [hood's  sleep. 

And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  those  of  child- 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound 
As  of  soft  showers  on  water — dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still, 
They  seemed  but  pictured  gloom — a  hidden 

rill. 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  In  a  dream, 
Under  the  fern-tufts  ;  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,   as  by  the  glow-worm 

shed,  [boughs  dowm. 

Came  pouring  through  the  woven  beech 
And  steeped  the  magic  page  wherein  I  read 
Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown, 
A  tale  of  Palestine.* — Meanwhile  the  bee 
Swept  past  me  with  a  tone  of  summer  hcurs, 
A    drowsy    bugle,    wafting    thoughts    ol 

flowers,  [free. 

Blue  skies,  and  amber  sunshine — brightly 
On  filmy  wings  the  purple  dragon-fly 
Shot  glancing  like  a  fairy  javelin  by  ! 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  the  dell 
Where  sat  the  lone  wood-pigeon. 

But  ere  long, 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell, 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale, 

grew  strong,  ( I  heard  ; — 

On  my  chained  soul — 'twas  not  the  leaves 
A  Syrian  wind  the  lion-banner  stirred, 
Through  its  proud  floating  folds — 'twas  not 

the  brook. 
Singing  in  secret  through  its  grassy  glen — 
A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  the  Saracen 
Pealed  from  the  desert's  lonely  heart  and 

shook  [are  high, 

The  burning  air. — Like  clouds  when  winds 
O'er  glittering  sands  flew  steeds  of  Araby, 
And  tents  rose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and 

spear  [lay  clear, 

Flashed  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave 


'The  Talisman."— 7a/^*  o/t/u  CrusiuUri. 
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Shadowed  by  graceful  palm-trees. — Then 

the  shout 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swelled  freely  out, 
Sent  through  an  '  Eastern  heaven,  whose 
glorious  hue  [blue  ; 

Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depths  of 
And  harps  were  there — I  heard  their  sound- 
ing strings, 
As  the  waste  echoed  to  the  mirth  of  kings. 
The  bright  masque  faded — unto  life's  worn 
track  [back  ? — 

What  called  me,  from  its  flood  of  glory, 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood  ! — and   they 
passed,  [blast — 

Banner,  and  harp,  and  Paynim  trumpet's 
Yet  might  1  scarce  bewail  the  vision  gone, 
My  heart  so  leapt  to  that  sweet  laughter's 
tone. 


THE  INVOCATION 

V.-SITTEN  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  A  SISTiv;c-IN- 
LAW. 

Answer  me,  burning  stars  of  night ! 

Where  is  the  spirit  gone, 
That  past  the  reach  of  human  sight, 

Even  as  a  breeze  hath  flown  ? — 
And  the  stars  answered  me — "  We  roll 

In  hght  and  power  on  high, 
But,  of  the  never-djing  soul, 

Ask  that  which  cannot  die  !" 

Oh  !   many-toned  and  chainless  wind  ! 

Thou  art  a  wanderer  free  ; 
Tell  me  if  tkou  its  place  canst  find, 

Far  over  mount  and  sea? — 
And  the  wind  murmured  in  reply, 

' '  The  blue  deep  I  have  crossed, 
And  met  its  barks  and  billows  high, 

But  not  what  thou  hast  lost  1" 

Ye  clouds  that  gorgeously  repose 

Around  the  setting  sun. 
Answer  !  have  ye  a  home  for  those 

Whose  earthly  race  is  run  ? 
The  bright  clouds  answered — "We  depart, 

We  vanish  from  the  sky  ; 
Ask  what  is  deathless  in  the  hean 

For  that  which  cannot  die  1" 

Speak,  then,  thou  voice  of  God  within  1 

Thou  of  the  deep  low  tone  ! 
Answer  me,  through  life's  restless  din, 

Where  is  the  spirit  flown  ? — 
And  the  voice  answered — "  Be  thou  sLll  ! 

Enough  to  know  is  given  ; 
Clouds,  winds,  and  stars  lAe:'r  task  fulfil, 

Th/rte  is  to  trust  to  Heaven  !" 


THE  DEATH-DAY  OF  KORNER. 

A  SONG  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave— 

A  song  of  pride  ! 
The  youth  went  down  to  a  hero's  grave, 
With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  went,  with  his  noble  heart  unworn, 

And  pure,  and  high — 
An  eagle  stooping  from  clouds  of  mom, 

Only  to  dje. 

He  went  with  the  lyre,  whose  lofty  tone 

Beneath  his  hand 
Had  thrilled  to  the  name  of  his  God  alone. 

And  his  fatherland. 

And  with  all  his  glorious  feelings  yet 

In  their  first  glow,  [n:e( 

Like  a  southern  stream  that  no  frost  hath 
To  chain  its  flow. 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave — 

A  song  of  pride  I 
For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 

With  the  sword,  his  bride. 

He  hath  left  a  voice  in  his  trumpet  lays 

To  turn  the  flight. 
And  a  guiding  spirit  for  after-days, 

Like  a  watch-fire's  hght. 

And  a  grief  in  his  father's  soul  to  rest, 

'Midst  all  high  thought ; 
And  a  memory  unto  his  mother's  breast, 

With  healing  fraught. 

And  a  name  and  fame  above  the  blight 

Of  earthly  breath, 
Beautiful — beautiful  and  bright, 

In  life  and  death  1 

A  song  for  the  death-day  of  the  brave- 
A  song  of  pride  !  * 

For  him  that  went  to  a  hero's  grave, 
With  the  sword,  his  bride  1 


A  VOYAGER'S  DREAM  OF  LAND. 

"  His  ver>'  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  nature  in  her  green  array, 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands  possessed 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire  ; 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find  : 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  mort-." 

COWPER. 

The  hollow  dash  of  waves  f — the  ceaseless 

roar  !— 
Silence,  ye  billows  ! — vex  ray  soul  no  more 
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There's  a  spring  in  the  woods  by  my  sunny 

home, 
Afar  from  the  dark  sea's  tossing  foam  ; 
Oh  !  the  fall  of  that  fountain  is  sweet  to 

hear,  [ear  1 

As  a  song  from  the  shore  to  the  sailor's 
And  the  sparkle  which  up  to  the  sun  it  throws 
Through  the  feathery  fern  and  the  olive 

boughs, 
And  the  gleam  on  its  path  as  it  steals  away 
Into  deeper  shades  from  the  sultry  day, 
And  the  large  water-hhes  that  o'er  its  bed 
Their  pearly  leaves  to  the  soft  light  spread, 
They  haunt  me  1  I  dream  of  that  bright 

spring's  flow, 
I  thirst  for  its  rills  like  a  wounded  roe  ! 

Be  still,  thou  sea-bird,  with  thy  clanging  cry, 
My  spirit  sickens  as  thy  wing  sweeps  by. 

Know  ye  my  home,  with  the  lulling  sound 
Of  leaves  from  the  Ume  and  the  chestnut 
round  ?  [hes 

Know  ye  it,  brethren !  where  bowered  it 
Under  the  purple  of  southern  skies  ? 
With  the  streamy  gold  of  the  sun  that  shines 
In  through  the  cloud  of  its  clustering  vines. 
And   the    summer  breath  of  the    myrtle 

flowers. 
Borne  from  the  mountain  in  dewy  hours. 
And  the  fire-fly's  glance  through  the  dark- 
ening shades. 
Like  shooting  stars  in  the  forest  glades. 
And  the  scent  of  the  citron  at  eve's  dim 
fall—  [aU  ? 

Speak  I  have  ye  known,  have  ye  felt  them 

The    heavy   rolling    surge  I    the    rocking 

mast  1 —  [thou  blast, 

I  lush  I  give  my  dream's  deep  music  way, 

Oh,  tlft  glad  sounds  of  the  joyous  earth  I 
The  notes  of  the  singing  cicala's  mirth, 
Ihe  murmurs  that  live  in  the  mountain 

pines, 
The  sighing  of  reeds  as  the  day  declines, 
The  wings  flitting  home  through  the  crim- 
son glow 
That  steeps  the  wood  when  the  sun  is  low, 
The  voice  of  the  night-bird  that  sends  a 
thrill  [are  still- 

To  the  heart  of  the  leaves  when  the  winds 
I  hear  them  ! — around  me  they  rise,  they 
swell,  [dwell — 

They  call  back  my  spirit  with  Hope  to 
They  come  with  a  breath  from  the  fresh 

spring-time. 
And  waken  my  youth  in  its  hour  of  prime. 


The  white  foam  dashes  high — away,  away  I 
Shroud    my    green    land   no  more,  thou 

blinding  spray  1 

It  is  there  ! — down  the  moimtains  I  see  the 

sweep  ' 

Of  the  chestnut  forests,  the  rich  and  deep. 
With  the  burden  and  glory  of  flowers  that 

they  bear 
Floating  upborne  on  the  blue  summer  air. 
And  the  hght  pouring  through  them  in 

tender  gleams,  [streams  ! 

And  the    flashing    forth    of   a    thousand 
Hold  me  not,  brethren  !     I  go,  I  go 
To  the  hills  of  my  youth,  where  the  myrtles 

blow,  [shadows  rest. 

To  the  depths  of  the  woods,  where  the 
Massy  and  still,  on  the  greensward's  breast, 
To  the  rocks  that  resound  with  the  water's 

play —  [way  ! 

I  hear  the  sweet  laugh  of  my  fount — give 

Give  way  ! — the  booming  surge,  the  tem- 
pest's roar,  [more. 
The  sea-bird's  wail  shall  vex  my  soul  nc 


THE  EFFIGIES. 

"  Der  rasche  kampf  verewigt  einen  Mann  : 
Er  falle  gleich,  so  preiset  ihn  das  Lied. 
Allein  dieThranen,  die  unendlichen 
Der  uberbliebnen,  der  verlass'nen  Frau, 
Zahlt  keine  Nachwelt." — Goethe. 

Warrior  I  whose  image  on  thy  tomb 

With  shield  and  crested  head. 
Sleeps  proudly  in  the  purple  gloom 

By  the  stained  window  shed  ; 
The  records  of  thy  name  and  race 

Have  faded  from  the  stone. 
Yet,  through  a  cloud  of  years,  I  trace 

What  thou  hast  been  and  done. 

A  banner,  from  its  flashing  spear, 

Flung  out  o'er  many  a  fight ; 
A  war-cry  ringing  far  and  clear, 

And  strong  to  turn  the  flight  ; 
An  arm  that  bravely  bore  the  lance 

On  for  the  holy  shrine  ; 
A  liaughiy  heart  and  a  kingly  glance — 

Chief  1  were  not  these  things  thine? 

A  lofty  place  where  leaders  sate 
Around  the  council  board  ; 

In  festal  halls  a  chair  of  state. 
When  the  blood-red  wine  was  pourcJ 

A  name  that  drew  a  prouder  tone 
From  herald,  harp,  and  bard  : 

Surely  these  things  were  all  thine  own- 
So  hadst  thou  thy  reward. 
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Woman  1  whose  sculptured  form  at  rest 

B)-  the  armed  kniglit  is  laid, 
U'ith  meek  hands  folded  o'er  a  breast 

In  matron  robes  arrayed  ; 
V\'hat  was  /Ay  tale  ? — O  gentle  mate 

Of  him,  the  bold  and  free. 
Bound  unto  his  victorious  fate, 

What  bard  hath  sung  of  iAee  9 

He  wooed  a  bright  and  burning  star— 

Thine  was  the  void,  the  gloom, 
Tlie  straining  eye  that  followed  far 

His  fast-receding  plume  ; 
The  heart-sick  listening  while  his  steed 

Sent  echoes  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  pang — but  when  did  Fame  take  heed 

Of  griefs  obscure  as  these  ? 

Thy  silent  and  secluded  hours 

Through  many  a  lonely  day 
Wliile  bending  o'er  thy  broidered  flowers, 

W'ith  spirits  far  away  ; 
Thy  weeping  midnight  prayers  for  him 

Wlio  fought  on  Syrian  plains, 
lliy  watchings  till  the  torch  grew  dim — 

These  fill  no  miastrel  strains. 

A  still,  sad  life  was  thine  ! — long  years 

With  tasks  unguerdoned  fraught — 
Deep,  quiet  love,  submissive  tears, 

Vigils  of  anxious  thought ; 
Player  at  the  cross  in  fervour  poiued, 

Alms  to  the  pilgrim  given — 
Oh  !  happy,  happier  than  thy  lord, 

In  that  lone  path  to  heaven  I 


THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIM 
FATHERS. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast, 

And  the  woods,  against  a  stormy  sky. 
Their  giant  branches  tost : 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  water  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came. 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame  ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear, —  [gloom, 

I  hey  shook    the  depths   of   the    desert's 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 


Amidst  the  storm  they  sang, 

And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea  ! 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woodi 
rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean -eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared-— 

This  was  their  welcome  home  ! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 

Amidst  that  pilgrim-band — 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood  s  brow  serenely  high 

And  the  fi'^ry  heart  of  youth. 

What  sougijiv  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war }  — 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine  I 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ! 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there  thej 
found — 
Freedom  to  worship  God  I 


THE  SPIRIT'S   xMYSTERIES. 

"  And  slight,  withal,  may  be  the  things  which 
bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would 
fling 
Aside  for  ever  ; — it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music — summer's  breath,  or  spring — 
A  flower — a  leaf— the   ocean — which    may 
wound — 
Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are 
darkly  bound." — Childt  Harold. 

The  power  that  dwelleth  in  sweet  sounds 

to  waken  [shore. 

Vague  yearnings,  like  the  sailor's  for  the 

And  dim  remembrances,  whose  hue  seems 

taken 
From  some  bright  former  state,  our  own 

no  more  ; 
Is  not  this  all  a  mystery  ?    Who  shall  say 
Whence  are  those  thought*^  and  whithei 

tends  their  way  ? 

The  sudden  images  of  vanished  things 
That  o'er  the  spirit  flash,  we  know  not 
why: 
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Tones  from  some  broken  harp's  deserted 

strings, 
Warm  sunset  hues  of  summers  long  gone 

by; 
A  rippling  wave — the  dashmg  of  an  oar — 
A  flower-scent  floating  past  our  parents' 

door  ; 

A  word — scarce  noted  in  its  hour  perchance, 

Yet  back  returning  with  a  plaintive  tone  ; 

A  smile — a  sunny  or  a  mournful  glance, 

Full  of  sweet  meanings  now  from  this 

world  flown  ; 

Are  not  these  mysteries  when  to  life  they 

start,  [heart  ? 

And  press  vain  tears  in  gushes  from  the 

And  the  far   wanderings  of  the  soul  in 
dreams, 
Calling  up  shrouded  faces  from  the  dead. 
And  with   them  bringing  soft  or  solemn 
gleams, 
Familiar  objects  brightly  to  o'erspread  ; 
And  wakening  buried  love,  or  joy,  or  fear — 
These    are   night's    mysteries — who    shall 
make  them  clear  ? 

And  the  strange  inborn  sense  of  coming  ill, 

That  ofttimes  whispers  to  the  haunted 

breast,  [still. 

In  a  low  tone  which  nought  can  drown  or 

'Midst  feasts  and  melodies  a  secret  guest ; 

Whence  doth    that    murmur  wake,    that 

shadow  fall  ?  [all ! 

Why  shakes  the  spirit  thus  ?     'Tis  mystery 

Darkly  we  move — we  press  upon  the  brink 
Haply  of  viewless  worlds,  and  know  it 
not  ; 
Yes  !  it  may  be,  that  nearer  than  we  think 
Are  those  whom  death  has  parted  from 
our  lot  ! 
Fearfully,  wondrously,  our  souls  are  made — 
Let  us  walk  humbly  on,  but  undismayed  1 

Humbly— for  knowledge  strives  in  vain  to 

feel  [mind ; 

Her  way  amidst   these  marvels  of  the 

Yet  undismayed — for  do  they  not  reveal 

The  immortal  being  with  our  dust  en- 

iwincd  ?  [wake 

So  let  us  deem  I  and  e'en  the  tears  they 

Shall  then  be  blest,  for  that  high  nature's 

sake. 


THE   PALM-TREE.* 

It  waved  not  through  an  eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby  ; 
It  was  not  fanned  by  southern  brees2 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas  ; 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

But  fair  the  exiled  palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  fohage  of  no  kindred  hue  ; 
Through  the  laburnum's  dropping  geld 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould. 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet. 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  its  feet. 

Strange    looked    it    there  I     The    willow' 

streamed 
Where  silvery  waters  near  it  gleamed. 
The  hrae-bough  lured  the  honey-bee 
To  murmur  by  the  desert's  tree, 
And  showers  of  snowy  roses  made 
A  lustre  in  its  fan-hke  shade. 

There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours — 
Rich  music  filled  that  garden's  bowers  ; 
Lamps,  that  faom  flowering  branches  hung, 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colour  flung  ; 
And  bright  forms  glanced — a  fairy  show — 
Under  the  blossoms  to  and  fro. 

But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng. 
Seemed  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song  : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been, 
Of  crested  brow  and  long  black  hair— 
A  stranger,  hke  the  palm-tree,  there. 

And  slowly,  sadly,  moved  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms. 
He  passed  the  pale-green  olives  by, 
Nor  won  the  chestnut  flowers  his  eye  ; 
But  when  to  that  sole  palm  he  came, 
1  hen  shot  a  rapture  through  his  frame ! 

To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke — 

The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke  ! 

It  whispered  of  his  own  bright  isle. 

That  ht  the  ocean  with  a  smile  ; 

Ay,  to  his  e.T-  that  native  tone 

Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan  ! 

His  mother's  cabin-home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fringed  the  bay  ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar — 
Tlie  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore  , 
All  through  his  wakening  bosom  swept — 
He  clasped  his  country's  tree,  and  wept  I 

•  This  incident  is,  I  think,   recorded  by  Dti 
l.\]]f-.  in  hi*  tvvrm  ofLes  IfarJins. 
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Oh  !  scorn  him  not  I  The  strength  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
The  unconquerable  power  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  hilts, 
These  have  one  fountain  deep  and  clear — 
The  same  whence  gushed  that  childlike  tear  1 


THE  CHILD'S  LAST  SLEEP. 

SUGGESTED  BY  A   MONUMENT  OF  CHANTREY'S. 

i'hou  sleepest — but  when  wilt  thou  wake, 

fair  child  ? 
V/hen  the  fawn  awakes  in  the  forest  wild  ? 
When   the  lark's  wing  mounts   with   the 

breeze  of  morn  ?  [bom  ? — 

When  the  first  rich  breath  of  the  rose  is 
Lovely  thou  sleepest !  yet  something  Ues 
Too  deep  and  still  on  thy  soft- sealed  eyes  ; 
Mournful,  though  sweet,  is  thy  rest  to  see — 
When  will  the  hour  of  thy  rising  be  ? 

Not  when  the  fawn  wakes — not  when  the 
lark  [dark. 

On  the  crimson  cloud  of  the  mom  floats 
Grief  with  vain  passionate  tears  hath  wet 
l"he  hair,  shedding  gleams  from  thy  pale 

brow  yet  ; 
Love  with  sad  kisses  unfelt,  hath  pressed 
Thy  meek-dropt  eyehds  and  quiet  breast ; 
And  the  glad  Spring,  calling  out  bird  and 
bee,  [thee 

Shall  colour  all  blossoms,  fair  child !  but 

Thou'rt  gone  from  us,  bright  one  ! — that 

thou  shouldst  die. 
And  hfe  be  left  to  the  butterfly  !* 
Thou'rt  gone  as  a  dewdrop  is  swept  from 

the  bough  : 
Oh  !  for  the  world  where  thy  home  is  now  ! 
How  may  we  love  but  in  doubt  and  fear, 
How  may  we  anchor  our  fond  hearts  here  ; 
How  should  e'en  joy  but  a  trembler  be, 
Beautiful  dust !  when  we  look  on  thee  ? 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

Thdu  art  no  lingerer  in  monarch's  hall, 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all  ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea — 
Sunbeam  !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like 
thee? 


Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  Ocean 
smiles —  [.isles — 

Thou  hast  touched  unth  glory  his  thousand 

Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships  and  the  feathery 
foam,  [home. 

And  gladdened  the  sailor,  Uke  words  from 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest-shades. 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green 
arcades,  [thy  glow 

And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  caught 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains — a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array  ; 
Thou  brakest  forth — and  the  mist  became 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  hving  flame. 

I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot ; 
But  a  gleam  of  ^/lee  on  its  casement  fell. 
And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright 
spell. 

To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  art, 
Flushing  the  waste  hke  the  rose's  heart  ; 
And  thou  scomest  not,  from  thy  pomp  to 

shed 
A  tender  light  on  the  ruin's  head. 

TTiou  tak'st  through  the  dim  church-aisle 
thy  way,  [day. 

And  its  pillars  from  twihght  flash  forth  to- 

And  its  high  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies 
old. 

Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  tumest  not  from  the  humblest 
grave,  [wave ; 

Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may 

Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  hke  the  dreams 
of  rest, 

Thou  sleepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

Sunbeam  of  summer  !  what  is  like  thee  ? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea  !— 
Onc  thing  is  Uke  thee,  to  mortals  given,— 
The  faith,  touching  all  things  with  hues  of 
Heaven. 


•  A  butterfly,  as  if  resting  on  a  flower,  is 
sculptured  on  the  monument 


BREATHINGS   OF  SPRING. 

"Thou  givest  me  flowers,  thou  ^ivest  me  songs  ; 
— bring  back 
The  love  that  I  have  lost  !" 

What  wakest  thou,  Spring  f    Sweet  voices 

in  the  woods.  [nnitc  : 

And  reed-Uke  echoes,  that  have  long  been 
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Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 
The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  view- 
less flute,  [or  glee, 
VMiose  tone  seems  breathing  mournfulness 
E'en  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee,  Spring! — the 
joyoiis  leaves,  [and  glade, 

Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse 
vVhere  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  re- 
ceives, [whispery  shade. 
When  thy  south  wind  hath  pierced  the 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the 
grass, 
Tell  that  thy  footsteps  pass. 

And  the  bright  waters — they  too  hear  thy 
call,  [their  sleep  ! 

Spring,  the  awakener !   thou  hast  burst 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep. 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams 
betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy-peopled  world  of 

flowers !  [free. 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory 

Colouring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunnyhours, 

And  penciling  the  wood  anemone  : 
Silent  they  seem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awakest  thou  in    the  heart,   O 
Spring  !  [sighs  ? 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and 
Thou  that  givest  back  so  many  a  buried 
thing, 
Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies  ! 
Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where'er 
thou  art — 
What  wakest  thou  in  the  heart? 

Too  much,  oh  I  there  too  much  I  We  know 

not  well  [by  thee, 

Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused 

What  fond,   strange   yearnings,   from  the 

soul's  deep  cell, 

Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see  I 

How  are  we  haunted,  in  the  wind's  low  tone, 

By  voices  that  are  gone  ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 

Never  on  earth,  our  achmg  eyes  shall 

meet,  [door. 

Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household 

And  vanished  smiles,  and  sounds  of  parted 

feet —  [trees. 

Spring,  1  'mif  1st  the  murmurs  of  tliy  flowering 

Why,  why  revivest  thoii  (hesp? 


Vain  longings  for  the  dead  !  -  why  come 

they  back 

With  thy  young  birds,  and  leaves,  and 

living  blooms  ? 

Oh!  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Hope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the 

tombs?  [air. 

Yes,  gentle  Spring !  no  sorrow  dims  thine 

Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there! 


THE   ILLUMINATED  CITY. 

The  hills  all  glowed  with  a  festive  light, 
For  the  royal  city  rejoiced  by  night  : 
There  were  lamps  hung  forth  upon  towci 

and  tree, 
Banners  were  hfted  and  streaming  free ; 
Every  tall  pillar  was  wreathed  with  fire; 
Like  a  shooting  meteor  was  every  spire ; 
And  the  outline  of  many  a  dome  on  high 
Was  traced,  as  in  stars,  on  the  clear  dark 

sky. 

I  passed  through  the  streets.     There  were 

throngs  on  throngs —  [songs  ; 

Like  sounds  of  the  deep  were  their  mingled 

There  was  music  forth  from  each  palace 

borne — 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal,  the  harp,  and  horn ; 
The  forests  heard  it,  the  mountains  rang, 
The  hamlets  woke  to  its  haughty  clang  ; 
Rich  and  victorious  was  every  tone, 
Telling  the  land  of  her  foes  o'erthrown. 

Didst  thou  meet  not  a  mourner  for  all  the 

slain? 
Thousands  lie  dead  on  their  battle-plain  I 
Gallant  and  true  were  the  hearts  that  fell — 
Grief  in  the  homes   they  have  left  must 

dwell : 
Grief  o'er  the  aspect  of  childhood  spread, 
And  bowing  the  beauty  of  woman's  head  ! 
Didst  thou  hear,  'midst  the  songs,  not  one 

tender  moan 
For  the  many  brave  to  their  slumbers  gone? 

I  saw  not  the  face  of  a  weeper  there — 
Too  strong,    perchance,    was    the    bright 

lamp's  glare  I 
I    heard   not   a   wail    'midst    the    joyons 

crowd — 
The  music  of  victory  was  all  too  loud  I 
Mighty  it  ruled  on  the  winds  afar, 
Shaking  the  streets  like  a  conqueror's  car- 
Through  torches  and  streamers  its  flood 

swept  by  : 
How  could  I  listen  for  moan  or  sigh  ? 
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Turn  then  away  from  life's  pageants — turn, 
If  its  deep  story  ihy  heart  v  ould  learn  i 
Ever  too  bright  is  that  outward  show, 
Dazzling  the  eyes  till  they  see  not  woe. 
But  lift  the  proud  mantle  which  hides  from  j 

thy  view  [and  true  : 

The  things  thou  shoiildst  gaze  on,  the  sad 
Nor  fear  to  survey  what  its  folds  conceal : — 
So  must  thy  spirit  be  taught  to  feel  1 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME, 

*"  There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 
Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief, 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 
Joy's  visits  when  most  brief" 

Bernard  Barton. 

By  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade, 
On  the  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood 
played,  [eye 

By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine 
First  looked  in  love  to  the  summer  sky. 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose-tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 
Upon  thy  heart  there  is  laid  a  spell, 
Holy  and  precious — oh,  guard  it  well  1 

By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 
\Vhich  hath  lulled  thee  into  many  a  dream, 
By  the  shiver  of  the  iN^y  leaves 
To  the  %nnd  of  morn  at  thy  casement  eaves, 
By  ti:e  bee's  deep  murmur  in  the  limes, 
By  the  mxisic  of  the  Sabbath  chimes, 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade. 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  heanh. 
When  t\\ilight  called  unto  household  mirth, 
By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old 
In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told, 
By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  imite 
In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "Good- 
night !" 
By  the  smiling  eye,  and  the  lo\'ing  tone, 
Over  thy  life  has  the  spell  been  thrown. 

Anfl  bless  that  g^ft  ! — it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain-battles  of  his  land  ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o'er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  feesh  breeze; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 

Yes !    when  thy  heart,  in  its  pride,  would 

stray 
From  the  pure  first-loves  of  its  youth  away — 


When   the   sullj-in^  breath   of  the  world 

would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  child- 
hood's home — 
Think  thou  again  of  the  wof«iy  glade, 
And  the  sound  by  the  rusthrg  ivy  made— 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door. 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  oner 
more  1 


ROMAN  GIRLS  SONG, 

"  Roma,  Roma,  Roma ! 
Non  e  piu  come  era  prima. " 

Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  mor 

As  thou  hast  been  i 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  queen, 

Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  tlien 

Purpling  the  street, 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bowed  at  thy  feet. 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore, 

As  gods  were  seen — 
Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  mort 

As  thou  hast  been ! 

Rome  !  thine  impenal  brow 

Never  shall  rise ; 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  .^- 

Thou  hast  thy  skies  I 

Blue,  deeply  blue,  they  are, 

Glorioiasly  bright  ! 
Veiling  thy  wastes  afar 

With  coloured  hght. 

Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow, 

Rome  !  for  thy  dower. 
Flushing  tall  cypress-bough, 

Temple  and  tower  ! 

And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thine. 

Lovely  to  hear. 
While  night,  o'er  tomb  and  shrinr 

Rests  darkly  clear. 

Many  a  solemn  hjTnn, 

By  starlight  sung, 
Sweeps  through  the  arches  dim. 

Thy  wrecks  among. 

Many  a  flute's  low  swell. 

On  thy  soft  air. 
Lingers  and  loves  to  dwell 

With  summer  there. 
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Thou  hast  the  south' s  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song — 
A  charmed  fountain,  swift, 

Joyous  and  strong. 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  movc- 

With  queenly  tread  ; 
Thou  hast  proud  fanes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

Yet  wears  thy  Tiber's  shore 

A  mournful  mien  : — 
Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  1 


THE  DISTANT  SHIP. 

The  sea-bird's  wing  o'er  ocean's  breast 

Slioots  Uke  a  glancing  star, 
While  the  red  radiance  of  the  west 

Spreads  kindUng  fast  and  far  ; 
And  yet  that  splendour  wins  thee  not  — 

Thy  still  and  thoughtful  eye 
Dwells  but  on  one  dark  distant  spot 

Of  all  the  main  and  sky. 

Look  round  thee  1  O'erthe  slumbering  deep 

A  solemn  glory  broods  ; 
A  fire  hath  touched  the  beacon-steep, 

And  all  the  golden  woods  ; 
A  thousand  gorgeous  clouds  on  high 

Bum  with  the  amber  light ! — 
What  spell  from  that  rich  pageantry 

Chains  down  thy  gazing  sight? 

A  softening  thought  of  human  cares, 

A  feeling  linked  to  earth  1 
Is  not  yon  speck  a  bark  which  bears 

The  loved  of  many  a  hearth  ? 
Oh  I  do  not  Hope,  and  Grief,  and  Fear, 

Crowd  her  frail  world  even  now, 
And  manhood's  prayer  and  woman's  tear 

Follow  her  venturous  prow  ? 

Bright  are  the  floating  clouds  above, 

The  glittering  seas  below  ; 
But  we  are  bound  by  cords  of  love 

To  kindred  weal  and  woe. 
Therefore,  amidst  this  wide  array 

Of  glorious  things  and  fair. 
My  soul  is  on  that  bark's  lone  way  - 

For  human  hearts  are  there. 


' '  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  gree»i 

old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon 

smile,  [Indian  sky, 

From  the  palms   that  wave  through   tht 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

"  We  have  sv/ept  o'er  cities  in  song  re- 
nowned— 

Silent  they  lie  wMh  the  deserts  round  ! 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers  whose  tide 
hath  rolled 

All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old  ; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home, 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree  or  monarch's 
dome." 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's 

dome,  [foam  ?— 

Since    last   ye   traversed    the    blue    sea's 

' '  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found 

a  pall,  [hall, 

And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's 

And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  Ufe-drops 

spilt—  [built  1" 

Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we 

O  joyous  birds  I  it  hath  still  been  so  ; 
Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest 

go  ! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep  : 
Say  what  have  ye  found  in  the  peasant's  cot, 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ?— 

"A  change  we  have  found   there — and 

many  a  change  ! 
Faces  and  footsteps,  and  all  things  strange  I 
Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair, 
And  the  young  that  were  have  a  brow  of 

care,  [played— 

And  the  place  is  hushed  where  the  children 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we 

made  I" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth. 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth  I 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air 
Ye  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair  ? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed — 
So  may  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ' 


THE  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wingi 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  tlowera  of 
spring  / 


THE  GRAVES  OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  with  glee  ;— 

Their  graves  are  severed  lar  and  wi^lf'. 
Bv  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea. 
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The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow  : 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now? 

One,  'midst  the  forest  of  the  West, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar-shade. 

The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one — 
He  lies  where  pearls  He  deep  ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one — o'er  A^r  the  mjTtle  shower? 

Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned  ; 
She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers  — 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 
Beneath  tbe  same  green  tree  ; 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  Ut  up  the  hall, 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth  1 — 

Aias,  for  love  1  if  i/iou  wert  all, 
And  nought  beyond,  O  Earth  : 


MOZART'S  REQUIEM. 

{A  short  time  before  the  death  of  Mczart,  a 
stranger  of  remarkable  appearance,  and  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  called  at  his  house,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  a  requiem,  in  his  best 
Style,  for  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  person. 
The  sensitive  imagination  of  the  composer  im- 
mediately seized  upon  the  circumstance  as  an 
omen  of  his  own  fate  ;  and  the  nervous  anxiety 
with  which  he  laboured  to  fulfil  the  task  had  the 
eflfect  of  realizing  his  impression.  He  died  within 
a  few  days  after  completing  this  magnificent 
piece  of  music,  which  was  performed  at  his  in- 
tCTment] 

'   These  birds  of  Paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion." 

Prophecy  o/Dantt. 

A  REQUIEM  ! — and  for  whom  ? 

For  beauty  in  its  bloom  ? 
For  valour  fallen — a  broken  rose  or  sword  ? 

A  dirge  for  king  or  chief. 

With  pomp  of  stately  grief,       [plored? 
Banner,  and  torch,  and  waving  plume  de- 


Not  so — it  IS  not  so  1 

The  warning  voice  I  know,         ( tone  ; 
From  other  worlds  a  strange  mysterious 

A  solemn  funeral  air 

It  called  me  to  prepare, 
And  my  heart  answered  secretly — my  own  ! 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain, 

In  links  of  joy  and  pain, 
Mighty  the  troubled  spirit  to  enthrall ! 

And  let  me  breathe  my  dower 

Of  passion  and  of  power 
Full  into  that  deep  lay — the  last  of  all ! 

The  last ! — and  I  must  go 

From  this  bright  world  below. 
This  realm  of  simshine,  ringing  with  sweet 
soimd  1 

Must  leave  its  festal  skies. 

With  all  their  melodies, 
That  ever  in  my  breast  glad  echoes  found  1 

Yet  have  I  kno\\Ti  it  long  : 

Too  restless  and  too  strong       [flame  ; 
Within  this  clay  hath  been  the  o'ermastering 

Swift  thoughts,  that  came  and  went. 

Like  torrents  o'er  me  sent. 
Have  shaken,  as  a  reed,  my  thrilling  frame. 

Like  j>erfumes  on  the  wind, 

Wliich  none  may  stay  or  bind,     [soul ; 
The  beautiful  comes  floating  through  my 

I  strive  with  yearnings  vain 

The  spirit  to  detain 
Of  the  deep  harmonies  that  past  me  roll  I 

Therefore  disturbing  dreams 

Trouble  the  secret  streams 
And  founts  of  music  that  o'erflow  my  breast : 

Something  far  more  diNine 

Than  may  on  eanh  be  mine,         [rest. 
Haunts  my  worn  heart,  and  will  not  let  vcu. 

Shall  I  then/tar  the  tone 

That  breathes  from  worlds  unknown? — 
Surely  these  feverish  aspirations  th^re 

Shall  grasp  their  full  desire, 

And  this  unsettled  fire 
Bum  calmly,  brightly,  in  immortal  air. 

One  more  then,  one  more  strain  ; 

To  earthly  joy  and  pain 
A  rich,  and  deep,  and  passionate  fareweJl  ] 

I  pour  each  fervent  thought, 

With  fear,  hope,  trembling,  fraught. 
Into  the  notes  that  o'er  my  dust  shall  sweC. 
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THE   IMAGE    IN    LAVA.* 

Thou  thing  of  years  departed  ! 

What  ages  have  gone  by 
Since  here  the  moumfxol  seal  was  set 

By  love  and  agony. 

Temple  and  tower  have  mouldered, 
Empires  from  eanh  have  passed, 

And  woman's  heart  hath  left  a  trace 
Those  glories  to  outlast ! 

And  childhood's  fragile  image, 

Thus  fearfully  enshrined. 
Survives  the  proud  memorials  reared 

By  conquerors  of  mankind. 

Babe  !  wert  thou  brightly  slumbering 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast 
When  suddenly  the  fiery  tomb 

Shut  round  each  gentle  guest  ? 

A  strange,  dark  fate  o'ertook  you, 
Fair  babe  and  loving  heart  ! 

One  moment  of  a  thousand  pangs — 
Yet  better  than  to  part  I 

Haply  of  that  fond  bosom 

On  ashes  here  impressed. 
Thou  wert  the  only  treasure,  child  I 

Whereon  a  hope  might  rest. 

Perchance  all  vainly  lavished 

Its  other  love  had  been. 
And  where  it  trusted,  nought  remained 

But  thorns  on  which  to  lean. 

Far  better,  then,  to  perish, 

Thy  form  within  its  clasp, 
Than  live  and  lose  thee,  precious  one  I 

From  that  impassioned  grasp. 

Oh  !  I  could  pass  all  relics 

Left  by  the  pomps  of  old, 
To  gaze  on  this  rude  monument 

Cast  in  affection's  mould. 

Love  !  human  love  I  what  art  thou  ? 

Thy  print  upon  the  dust 
Outlives  the  cities  of  renown 

Wherein  the  mighty  trust  1 

Immortal,  oh  I  immort.il 
Thou  art,  whose  earthly  glow 

Hath  given  these  ashes  holiness — 
!t  must,  it  mus/  be  so! 


'  The  impression  of  a  woman's  form,  with  an 
mfant  clasped  to  the  bosom,  found  at  the  unco- 
tcrine  of  H^rrulancuni. 


CHRISTMAS   CAROL. 

O  LOVELY  voices  of  the  sky. 

That  hymned  the  Saviour's  birth  ! 
Are  ye  not  singing  still  on  high, 
Ye  that  sang  "  Peace  on  earth  ?" 
To  us  yet  speak  the  strains 

Wherewith,  in  days  gone  by, 
Ye  blessed  the  Syrian  swains. 
O  voices  of  the  sky ! 

O  clear  and  shining  light !  whose  beams 

That  hour  heaven's  glory  shed 
Around  the  palms,  and  o'er  the  streams 
And  on  the  shepherd's  head  ; 

Be  near,  through  life  and  death. 

As  in  that  holiest  night 
Of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Faith, 
O  clear  and  shining  Ught  ! 

O  star  !  which  led  to  Him  whose  love 

Brought  down  man's  ransom  free  ; 
Where  art  thou? — 'Midst  the  hosts  above 
May  we  still  gaze  on  thee  ? 
In  heaven  thou  art  not  set, 

Thy  rays  earth  might  not  dim — 
Send  them  to  guide  us  yet, 
O  star  which  led  to  Him  I 


A  FATHER   READING  THE  BIBLE 

'TwAS  early  day,  and  sunlight  streamed 

Soft  through  a  quiet  room, 
That  hushed,  but  not  forsaken  seemed, 

Still,  but  with  nought  of  gloom. 
For  there,  serene  in  happy  age 

Whose  hope  is  from  above, 
A  father  communed  with  the  page 

Of  Heaven's  recorded  love. 

Pure  fell  the  beam,  and  meekly  bright, 

On  his  grey  holy  hair. 
And  touched  the  page  with  tenderest  Ught 

As  if  its  shrine  were  there  I 
But  oil  I  that  patriarch's  aspect  shone 

With  something  lovelier  far — 
A  radiance  all  the  spirit's  own, 

Caught  not  from  sun  or  star. 

Some  word  of  life  e'en  then  had  met 

His  calm,  benignant  eye  ; 
Some  ancient  promise,  breathing  yet 

Of  immortality  ! 
Some  martyr's  prayer,  wherein  the  glow 

Of  quenchless  faith  survives  : 
While  every  feature  said — "  I  know 

'J  hat  my  Redeemer  In  its  t  " 
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And  silent  stood  his  children  b) , 

Hushing  their  very  breath, 
Beiore  the  solemn  sanctity 

Of  thoughts  o'ersweeping  death. 
Silent — yet  did  not  each  young  breast 

With  love  and  reverence  melt  ? 
O  !  blest  be  those  fair  girls,  and  blest 

That  home  where  God  is  felt  I 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE 
BROTHERS.* 

"  His  early  days 

Were  with  him  In  his  heart." — Wordsworth. 

The  voices  of  two  forest  boys. 

In  years  when  hearts  entwine. 
Had  filled  with  childhood's  merry  noise 

A  valley  of  the  Rhine  : 
To  rock  and  stream  that  sound  was  kno^^^l, 
Gladsome  as  hunter's  bugle-tone. 

The  sunny  laughter  of  their  eyes, 
There  had  each  vineyard  seen  ; 

Up  every  cliff  whence  eagles  rise, 
Tlieir  bounding  step  had  been  : 

Ay  1  their  bright  youth  a  glory  threw 

Oer  the  wild  place  wherein  they  grew. 

Bujt  this,  as  day-spring's  flush,  was  brief 

As  early  bloom  or  dew  ; 
Alas  !  'tis  but  the  withered  leaf 

That  wears  the  enduring  hue  ! 
rhose  rocks  along  the  Rhine's  fair  shore 
Might  girdle  in  their  world  no  more. 

For  now  on  manhood's  verge  they  stood, 

And  heard  life's  thrilling  call, 
As  if  a  silver  clarion  wooed 

To  some  high  festival  ; 
And  parted  as  young  brothers  part, 
With  love  in  each  unsullied  heart. 

They  parted.     Soon  the  paths  divide 

Wherein  otir  steps  were  one, 
Like  river-branches,  far  and  wide, 

Dissevering  as  they  run  ; 
And  making  strangers  in  their  couree. 
Of  waves  that  had  the  same  bright  source. 

Met  they  no  more  ?    Once  more  they  met, 
Those  kindred  hearts  and  true  I 

'Twas  on  a  field  of  death,  where  yet 
The  battle-thunders  flew, 

Though  the  fierce  day  was  wellnigh  past, 

And  dhe  red  sunset  smiled  its  last. 


*  For  the  tale  on  which  this  little   potm  1» 
founded,  see  L'HtrmiU  en  ItaiU. 


But  as  the  combat  closed,  they  found 

For  tender  thoughts  a  space 
And  e'en  upon  that  bloody  ground 

Room  for  one  bright  embrace. 
And  poured  forth  on  each  other's  neck 
Such  tears  as  warriors  need  not  check. 

The  mists  o'er  boyhood's  memor)-  spread 

All  melted  with  those  tears. 
The  faces  of  the  holy  dead 

Rose  as  in  vanished  years  ; 
The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  the  ever-blest, 
Lifted  its  voice  in  each  full  breast ! 

Oh  !  was  it  then  a  time  to  die  ? 

It  was  ! — that  not  in  vain 
The  soul  of  childhood's  purity 

And  peace  might  turn  again. 
A  ball  swept  forth — 'twas  guided  well — 
Heart  unto  heart  those  brothers  fell  I 

Happy,  yes,  happy  thus  to  go  ! 

Bearing  from  earth  away 
Affections,  gifted  ne'er  to  know 

A  shadow — a  decay — 
A  passing  touch  of  change  or  chill, 
A  breath  of  aught  whose  breath  can  kilL 

And  they,  between  whose  severed  souls. 

Once  in  close  union  tied, 
A  gulf  is  set,  a  current  rolls 

For  ever  to  divide  ; 
Well  may  they  envy  such  a  lot, 
Whose  hearts  yearn  on — but  mingle  not. 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

"  Well  may  1  weep  to  leave  this  world— thee 
— all  these  beautiful  woods,  and  plains,  and 
hills." — Lights  and  Shadows. 

Go  to  the  forest  shade. 
Seek  thou  the  well-known  glade. 
Where,  heary  with  sweet  dew,  the  violets 
lie, 
Gleaming  through  moss-tufts  deep, 
Like  dark  eyes,  filled  with  sleep, 
And  bathed  in  hues  of  summer's  midnight 
sky. 

Bring  me  their  buds,  to  shed 

Around  my  dying  bed 
A  breath  of  May  and  of  the  wood's  repose  ; 

For  I,  in  sooth,  depart 

With  a  reluctant  heart, 
That  fain  would  linger  where  the  brigh/ 
sun  glow;*. 
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Fain  would  I  stay  with  thee  ! — 

Alas  !  this  may  not  be  ; 
Yet  bring  me  still  the  gifts  of  happier  hours  ! 

Go  where  the  fountain's  breast 

Catches,  in  glassy  rest, 
The  dim  green  hght  that  pours  through 
laurel  bowers. 

I  know  how  softly  bright, 

Steeped  in  that  tender  hght, 
The  water-lilies  tremble  there  e'en  now  ; 

Go  to  the  pure  stream's  edge, 

And  from  its  whispering  sedge 
Bring  me  those  flowers  to  cool  my  fevered 
brow  I 

Then,  as  in  Hope's  young  days, 

Track  thou  the  antique  maze 
Of  the  rich  garden  to  its  grassy  mound  ; 

There  is  a  lone  white  rose, 

Shedding,  in  sudden  snows, 
its  faint  leaves  o'er  the  emerald  turf  around. 

Well  knowest  thou  that  fair  tree — 

A  murmur  of  the  bee 
Dwells  ever  in  the  honeyed  lime  above  : 

Bring  me  one  pearly  flower 

Of  all  its  clustering  shower — 
Foi  on  that  spot  we  first  revealed  our  love, 

Gather  one  woodbine  bough, 

Then,  from  the  lattice  low  [mark. 

Of  the  bowered  cottage,  which  I  bade  thee 

Wlien  by  the  hamlet  last 

Through  dim  wood-lanes  we  passed, 
While  dews  were  glancing  to  the  glow- 
worm's spark. 

Haste  !  to  my  pillow  bear 
Those  fragrant  things  and  fair  ; 

My  hand  no  more  may  bindthem  up  at  eve — 
Yet  shall  their  odour  soft 
One  bright  dream  round  me  waft 

Of  hfe,  youth,  summer— all  that  I  must 
leave  I 

And  oh  1  if  thou  wouldst  ask 

Wherefore  thy  steps  I  task,      [trace  — 
The  grove,  the  stream,  the  hamlet  vale  to 

'Tis  that  some  thought  of  me, 

When  I  am  gone,  may  be 
The  spirit  bound  to  each  familiar  place. 

I  bid  mine  image  dwell 

(Oh  !  break  not  thou  the  spell  !) 

In  the  deep  wood  and  by  the  fountain-side  ; 
Thou  must  not,  my  beloved  I 
Rove  where  we  two  have  roved, 

Fore;etting  her  that  in  her  spring-time  died  ! 


FAIRY  FAVOURS. 

Give  me  but 

Something  whereunto  I  may  bind  my  heait; 
Something  to  love,  to  rest  upon,  to  clasp 
Affection's  tendrils  round. 

WouLDST  thou  wear  the  gift  of  immortal 
bloom?  [tomb? 

Wouldst  thou  smile  in  scorn  at  the  shadowy 
Drink  of  this  cup  !  it  is  richly  fraught 
With  balm  from    the  gardens  of   Genii 

brought ; 
Drink  I  and  the  spoiler  shall  pass  thee  by. 
When  the  yoimg  all  scattered  like  rose- 
leaves  he.  [gone. 
And  would  not  the  youth  of  my  soul  be 
If  the  loved  had  left  me,  one  by  one  ? 
Take  back  the  cup  that  may  never  bless. 
The  gift  that  would  make  me  brotherless. 
How  should  I  live,  with  no  kindred  eye 
To  reflect  mine  immortaUty  ! 

Wouldst  thou   have  empire,    by  sign  or 

spell, 
Over  the  mighty  in  air  that  dwell  ? 
Wouldst  thou  call  the  spirits  of  shore  and 

steep 
To  fetch  thee  jewels  from  ocean's  deep? 
Wave  but  this  rod,  and  a  viewless  band. 
Slaves  to  thy  will,  shall  aroimd  thee  stand. 

And  would  not  fear,  at  my  coming,  then 
Hush  every  voice  in  the  homes  of  men  ? 
Would   not  bright  eyes  in  my   presence 
quail  ?  [pale  ? 

Young  cheeks  with  a  nameless  thrill  turn 
No  gift  be  mine  that  aside  would  turn 
The  human  love  for  whose  founts  I  yearn. 

Wouldst  thou,  then,  read  through  the  hearts 

of  those 
Upon  whose  faith  thou  hast  sought  repose? 
Wear  this  rich  gem  !  it  is  charmed  to  show 
When  a  change  comes  over  affection's  glow : 
Look  on  its  flushing  or  fading  hue, 
And  learn  if  the  trusted  be  false  or  true  I 

Keep,  keep  the  gem,  that  I  still  may  trust, 
Though  my  heart  s  wealth  be  but  poured 

on  dust  I 
Let  not  a  doubt  in  my  soul  have  place, 
To  dim  the  light  of  a  loved  one's  face  ; 
Leave  to  the  earth  its  warm  sunny  smile — 
That  glory  would  pass  could   I  look  on 

g^ile  1 

Say,  then,  what  boon  of  my  power  shall  be, 
Favoured  of  spirits  I  poured  forth  on  thee? 
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Thou  scomest  the  treasures  of  wave  and 

mine, 
Thou  wilt  not  drink  of  the  cup  divine. 
Thou  art  fain  with  a  mortal's  lot  to  rest — 
Answer  me  !  how  may  I  grace  it  best  ? 

Oh  !  give  me  no  sway  o'er  the  powers  un- 
seen, [lean  ! 
But  a  human  heart  where  my  own  may 
A  friend,  one  tender  and  faithful  friend, 
WTiose  thoughts'  free  current  with  mine 

may  blend  ; 
And,  lea\ing  not  either  on  earth  alone, 
Bid  the  bright,  calm  close  of  oiu:  lives  be 
one  ! 


THE  BRIDAL  DAY. 

[On  3.  monument  in  a  Venetian  church  is  an 
epitaph,  recording  that  the  remains  beneath  are 
those  of  a  noble  lady,  who  expired  suddenly 
while  standing  as  a  bride  at  the  altar.] 

"  We  bear  her  home  1  we  bear  her  home  ! 
Over  the  murmuring  salt  sea's  foam  ; 
Oz.s  who  has  fled  from  the  war  of  life, 
From  sorrow,  pain,  and  the  fever  strife." 
Baxky  Cornwall. 

Bride  !  upon  thy  marriage-day, 

V.Tien  thy  gems  in  rich  array 

Made  the  glistening  mirror  seem 

As  a  star-refiecting  stream  ; 

WTien  the  clustering  pearls  lay  fair 

'Midst  thy  braids  of  sunny  hair, 

And  the  white  veil  o'er  thee  streaming, 

Like  a  silvery  halo  gleaming, 

Mellowed  all  that  pomp  and  light 

Into  something  meekly  bright  ; 

Did  the  fluttering  of  thy  breath 

^«ak  of  joy  or  woe  beneath  ? 

And  the  hue  that  went  and  came 

O'er  thy  cheek,  like  wavering  flame, 

Flowed  that  crimson  from  th'  unrest, 

Or  the  gladness  of  thy  breast  ? — 

WTio  shall  tell  us  ? — fro:n  thy  bower. 

Brightly  didst  thou  pass  that  hour  ; 

With  the  many-gla.ncing  oar, 

And  the  cheer  along  the  shore. 

And  the  wealth  of  summer  flowers 

On  thy  fair  head  cast  in  showers. 

And  the  breath  of  song  and  flute, 

And  the  clarion's  glad  salute. 

Swiftly  o'er  the  Adrian  tide 

Wert  thou  borne  in  pomp,  young  bride  ! 

Minh  and  music,  sun  and  sky. 

Welcomed  thee  triumphantly  ! 

Yet,  perchance,  a  chastening  thought. 

Id  some  deeper  spirit  wrought. 


WTiispering,  as  untold  it  blent 
With  the  sounds  of  merriment,— 
"  From  the  home  of  childhood's  glee 
From  the  days  of  laughter  free. 
From  the  iove  of  many  years, 
Thou  art  gone  to  cares  and  fears  ; 
To  another  path  and  guide. 
To  a  bosom  yet  untried  ! 
Bright  one  !  oh  !  there  well  may  be 
TrembUng  'midst  our  joy  for  thee." 

Bride  !  when  through  the  stately  fane 

Circled  with  thy  nuptial  train, 

'Midst  the  banners  hung  on  high 

By  thy  warrior-ancestry, 

'Midst  those  mighty  fathers  dead. 

In  soft  beauty  thou  wast  led  ; 

When  before  the  shrine  thy  form 

Quivered  to  some  bosom  storm, 

When,  Uke  harp-strings  with  a  sigh 

Breaking  in  mid-harmony. 

On  thy  lip  the  murmurs  low 

Died  with  love's  unfinished  vow  ; 

WTien  like  scattered  rose-leaves,  fled 

From  thy  cheek  each  tint  of  red, 

And  the  light  forsook  thine  eye. 

And  thy  head  sank  hea\ily  ; 

Was  that  drooping  but  th'  excess 

Of  thy  spirit's  blessedness  ? 

Or  did  some  deep  feehng's  might, 

Folded  in  thy  heart  from  sight. 

With  a  sudden  tempest  shower. 

Elan h ward  bear  thy  hfe's  young  flower  '  - 

WTio  shall  tell  us  ? — on  tky  tongue 

Silence,  and  for  ever,  hung  I 

Never  to  thy  lip  and  cheek 

Rushed  again  the  crimson  streak. 

Never  to  thine  eye  returned 

That  which  there  had  beamed  and  burned 

With  the  secret  none  might  know. 

With  tl.y  rapture  or  thy  woe, 

With  thy  marriage-robe  and  wTeath, 

Thou  wert  fled,  young  bride  of  death  ! 

One,  one  Ughtning  moment  there 

Struck  down  triumph  to  despair. 

Beauty,  splendour,  hope,  and  trust, 

Into  darkness — terror-— dust ! 

There  were  sounds  of  weeping  o'er  thee, 
Bride  !  as  forth  thy  kindred  bore  thee, 
Shrouded  in  thy  gleaming  veil. 
Deaf  to  that  wild  funeral  wail. 
Yet  perchance  a  chastening  thought. 
In  some  deep>er  spirit  wrought. 
Whispering,  while  the  stem  sad  knell 
On  the  air's  bright  stillness  fell  ; — 
' '  From  the  power  of  chill  and  chang; 
Souls  to  sever  ard  estrange  ; 
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From  love's  wane — a  death  in  life 

But  to  watch — a  mortal  strife  ; 

From  the  secret  fevers  known 

To  the  burning  heart  alone, 

Thou  art  fled — afar,  away — 

Where  these  blights  no  more  have  sway  / 

Bright  one  !  oh  !  there  well  may  be 

Comfort  'midst  our  tears  for  thee  I" 


THE  ANCESTRAL  SONG. 

A  long  war  disturbed  your  mind — 
Here  your  perfect  peace  is  signed  ; 
'Tis  now  full  tide  'twixt  night  and  day, 
End  your  moan,  and  come  away  !" 

Webster,  Diicfuss  of  M alfy. 


There  were  tiaint  sounds  of  weeping  ; — 

fear  and  gloom 
And  midnight  \igil  in  a  stately  room 
Of  Lusignan's  old  halls  ; — rich  odours  there 
Filled  the  proud  chamber  as  with  Indian  air. 
And  soft  light  fell,  from  lamps  of  silver 

thrown, 
On  jewels  that  with  rainbow  lustre  shone 
Over  a  gorgeous  couch  : — Tliere  emeralds 

gleamed, 
And  deeper  crimson  from  the  ruby  streamed 
Than  in  the  heart -leaf  of  the  rose  is  set 
Hiding  from  sunshine. — Many  a  carcanet 
Starry  with   diamonds,  many   a    burning 

chain 
Of  the  red  gold,  sent  forth  a  radiance  vain, 
And  sad,  and  strange,  the  canopy  beneath 
Whose  shadowy  curtains,  round  a  bed  of 
death,  [lay, 

Hung  drooping  solemnly  ; — for  there  one 
Passmg  from  all  Earth's  glories  fast  away. 
Amidst  those  queenly  treasures  :  They  had 

been 
Gifts  of  her  lord,  from  far-off  Paynim  lands, 
And  for  his  sake,  upon  their  orient  sheen 
She  had  gazed  fondly,  and  with  faint,  cold 

hands 
Had  pressed  them  to  her  languid  heart  once 

more. 
Melting  in  childlike  tears.     But  this  was 
o'er —  [now — 

Love's  last  vain  clinging  unto  hfe  ;    and 
A  mist  of  dreams  was  hovering  o'er  her 
brow,  [moved, 

Her  eye  was  fixed,  her  spirit  seemed  re- 
Though  not  from  Earth,  from  all  it  knev/ 

or  loved, 
Far,  far  away  I    her  handmiiids   watched 

around. 
In  awe,  that  lent  to  each  low  midnight  sound 


A  might,  a  mystery ;  and  the  quivering  light 
Of  wind -swayed  lamps,   made  spectral  m 

their  sight 
The  forms  of  buried  beauty,  sad,  yet  fair. 
Gleaming  along  the  walls  with  braided  hair, 
Long  in  the  dust  grown  dim  ;  and  she,  too, 

saw. 
But  with  the  spirit's  eye  of  raptured  awe, 
Those    pictured    shapes ! — a    bright,    yef 
solemn  train,  [brain, 

Beckoning,  they  floated  o'er  her  dreamy 
Clothed  in  diviner  hues  ;  while  on  her  ear 
Strange   voices  fell,  which    none  besides 

might  hear. 
Sweet,  yet  profoundly  mournful,  as  the  sigh 
Of  winds  o'er  harp-strings  through  a  mid- 
night sky ;  [tone, 
And  thus  it  seemed,  in  that  low  thrilhng 
Th'  ancestral  shadows  called  away  their 
own. 


Come,  come,  come ! 
Long  thy  fainting  soul  hath  yearned 
For  the  step  that  ne'er  returned  ; 
Ia)ng  thine  anxious  ear  hath  listened, 
And  thy  watchful  eye  hath  glistened 
With  the  hope,  whose  parting  strife 
Shook  the  flower-leaves  from  thy  hfe— 
Now  the  heavy  day  is  done. 
Home  awaits  thee,  wearied  one  1 

Come,  come,  come. 

From  the  quenchless  thoughts  that  burn 
In  the  sealed  heart's  lonely  urn  ; 
From  the  coil  of  memory's  chain 
Wound  about  the  throbbing  brain  ; 
From  the  veins  of  sorrow  deep, 
Winding  through  the  world  of  sleep  ; 
From  the  haunted  halls  and  bowers. 
Thronged  with  ghosts  of  happier  hours  I 
Come,  come,  come ! 

On  our  dim  and  distant  shore 
Acliing  love  is  felt  no  more  ! 
We  have  loved  with  earth's  excess — 
Past  is  now  that  weariness  ! 
We  have  wept,  that  weep  not  now  — 
Calm  is  each  once  beating  brow  ! 
We  have  known  the  dreamer's  woes — 
All  is  now  one  bright  repose  I 

Come,  come,  cornel 

Weary  heart  that  long  hast  bled. 
Languid  spirit,  drooping  head, 
Re.stless  memory,  vain  regret, 
Pining  love  whose  light  is  set, 
Come  away  I — 'tis  hushed,  'tis  well  I 
Where  by  shadowy  founts  we  dwell, 
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All  ihe  fever-thirst  is  stilled, 
All  the  air  with  peace  is  filled, — 
Come,  come,  come  ! 

Arxd  with  her  spirit  rapt  in  that  wild  lay, 
She  passed,   as  twilight   melts   to  night, 
away  I 

♦  — 

THE  MAGIC  GLASS. 
"  How  lived,  how  loved,  how  died  they  ?" 

CVRON. 

"The  Dead!    the  glorious  Dead! — And 

shall  they  rise  ? 
Shall  they  look  on  thee  with  their  proud 
bright  eyes  ? 

Thou  askest  a  fearful  spell ! 
Yet  say,  from  shrine  or  dim  sepulchral  hall, 
What  kingly  vision  shall  obey  my  call  ? 
The  deep  grave  knows  it  well  ! 

"  Wouldst  thou  behold  earth's  conquerors  I 

shall  they  pass 
Before  thee,  flushing  all  the  Magic  Glass 

With  triumph's  long  array?  [urn. 
Speak  !  and  those  dwellers  of  the  marble 
Robed  for  the  feast  of  victory,  shall  return. 

As  on  their  proudest  day. 

"  Or  wouldst  thou  look  upon  the  lords  of 

song  ? — 
O'er  the  dark  mirror  that  immortal  throng 

Shall  waft  a  solemn  gleam  I 
Passing,    with  lighted  eyes    and    radiant 

brows, 
Under  the  foliage  of  green  laurel-boughs. 
But  silent  as  a  dream." 

"  Not  these,  O  mighty  master  ! — Though 

their  lays  [praise. 

Be  unto  man's  free  heart,  and  tears,  and 

Hallowed  for  evermore  I 
And  not  the  buried  conquerors  1    Let  them 

sleep. 
And  let  the  flowery  earth  her  Sabbaths  keep 
In  joy,  from  shore  to  shore  ! 

"  But,  if  the  narrow  house  may  so  be  moved, 
Call  the  bright  shadows  of  the  most  be- 
loved, 

back  from  their  couch  of  rest ! 
That  I  may  learn  if  iheir  meek  eyes  be  filled 
With  peace,  if  human  love  hath  ever  stilled 

The  yearning  human  breast." 

"  Away,  fond  youth  ! — An   idle  quesi   £s 

thine ; 
Ti^se  have  no  trophy,  no  memorial  shrine  ; 


I  know  not  of  thf  ir  place  I 
'Midst  the  dim  valleys,  with  a  secret  flow, 
Their  lives,  like  shepherd  reed-notes,  faint 
and  low. 

Have  passed,  and  left  no  trace. 

"Hapl),  begirt  with  shadowy  woods  and 

hills. 
And  the  wild  sounds  of  melancholy  rills, 

Their  covering  turf  may  bloom  ; 
But  ne'er  hath  Fame  made   relics  of  its 
flowers, —  [bowers, 

Never  hath  pilgrim  sought  their  household 
Or  poet  hailed  their  tomb." 

"Adieu,   then,   master    of   the    midnight 

spell  ! 
Some  voice,  perchance,  by  those  lone  graves 
may  tell 
That  which  I  pine  to  know  1 
I  haste  to  seek,  from  woods  and  valleys 

deep, 
Where  the  beloved  are  laid  in  lowly  ."ileep, 
Records  of  joy  and  woe." 


CORINNE  AT  THE   CAPITOL. 

["  Les  femmes  doivent  penser  qu'il  est  dans 
cette  carriere  bien  peu  de  sorte  qui  puissenl 
valoir  la  plus  obscure  vie  d'une  femine  aimee  eJ 
d'une  mere  heureuse." — Madame  de  Stael.] 

Daughter  of  th'  Italian  heaven  ! 
Thou,  to  whom  its  fires  are  given, 
Joyously  thy  car  hath  rolled 
Where  the  conqueror's  passed  of  oK!  . 
And  the  festal  sun  that  shone 
O'er  three  hundred  triumphs  gone. 
Makes  thy  day  of  glory  bright. 
With  a  shower  of  golden  hght. 

Now  thou  tread'st  th'  ascending  road, 
Freedom's  foot  so  proudly  trode  ; 
While,  from  tombs  of  heroes  borne 
From  the  dust  of  empire  shorn, 
Flowers  upon  thy  graceful  head, 
Chaplets  of  all  hues,  are  shed. 
In  a  soft  and  rosy  rain. 
Touched  with  many  a  gemlike  stain. 

Thou  hast  gained  the  summit  no^  ! 
Music  hails  thee  from  below  ; — 
Music,  whose  rich  notes  might  stir 
Ashes  of  the  sepulchre  ; 
Shaking  with  victorious  notes 
All  the  bright  air  as  it  floats. 
Well  may  woman's  heart  beat  high 
Unto  that  oroud  harmonv  ! 
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Now  afar  it  rolls — it  dies — 
And  thy  voice  is  heard  to  rise 
With  a  low  and  lovely  tone 
In  its  thrilling  power  alone  ; 
And  thy  lyre's  deep  silvery  string, 
Touched  as  by  a  breeze's  wing, 
Murmurs  tremblingly  at  first, 
Ere  the  tide  of  rapture  bvirst. 

Ml  the  spirit  of  thy  sky 
Now  hath  lit  thy  large  dark  eye. 
And  thy  cheek  a  flush  hath  caught 
From  the  joy  of  kindled  thought  ; 
And  the  burning  words  of  song 
From  thy  lip  flow  fast  and  strong, 
With  a  rushing  stream's  deUght 
In  the  freedom  of  its  might. 

Radiant  daughter  of  the  sun  1 
Now  thy  hving  wreath  is  won. 
Crowned  of  Rome !— Oh  !  art  thou  not 
Happy  in  that  glorious  lot  ? — 
Happier,  happier  far  than  thou, 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow. 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth  I 


THE  RUIN. 

"  Oh  !  'tis  the  h^art  that  magnifies  this  life. 
Making  a  truth  and  beauty  of  its  own." 
Wordsworth. 

"  Birth  has  gladdened  it  ;  Death  has  sanctified 
it."—  Guesses  at  Truth. 

No  dower  of  storied  song  is  thine, 

O  desolate  abode  1 
Forth  from  thy  gates  no  glittering  line 

Of  lance  and  spear  hath  flowed. 
Banners  of  knighthood  have  not  flung 

Proud  drapery  o'er  thy  walls, 
Nor  bugle  notes  to  battle  rung 

Through  thy  resounding  halls. 

Nor  have  rich  bowers  oi pleasaunu  here 

By  courtly  hands  been  dressed, 
For  Princes,  from  the  chase  of  deer. 

Under  green  leaves  to  rest : 
Only  some  rose,  yet  lingering  bright 

Beside  thy  casements  lone. 
Tells  where  the  spirit  of  delight 

Hath  dwelt,  and  now  is  gone. 

Yet  minstrel  tale  of  harp  and  sword, 

And  sovereign  beauty's  lot, 
House  of  quenched  light  and  silent  board  I 

Foi  me  thou  ncedest  not. 


It  is  enough  to  know  that  A«r<, 

Where  thoughtfully  I  stand. 
Sorrow  and  love,  and  hope  and  fear, 

Have  linked  one  kindred  band. 

Thou  bindest  me  with  mighty  spells  \~ 

A  solemnizing  breath, 
A  presence  all  around  thee  dwells, 

Of  human  life  and  death. 
I  need  but  pluck  yon  garden  flower 

From  where  the  wild  Keeds  rise, 
To  wake,  with  strange  and  sudden  power, 

.A.  thousand  sympathies. 

Thou  hast    heard    many    sounds,    thoL 
hearth  ! 

Deserted  now  by  ail  I 
Voices  at  eve  here  meet  in  mirth 

Which  eve  may  ne'er  recall. 
Youth's  buoyant  step,  and  woman's  tonc% 

And  childhood's  laughing  glee. 
And  song  and  prayer,  have  all  been  known 

Hearth  of  the  dead  !  to  thee. 

Thou  hast  heard  blessings  fondly  poured 

Upon  the  infant  head, 
As  if  in  every  fervent  word 

The  hving  soul  were  shed  ; 
Thou  hast  seen  partings,  such  as  bear 

The  bloom  from  life  away — 
Alas  i  for  love  in  changeful  air, 

Where  nought  beloved  can  stay  ; 

Here,  by  the  restless  bed  of  pain, 

The  vigil  hath  been  kept, 
Till  sunrise,  bright  with  hope  in  vain. 

Burst  forth  on  eyes  that  wept : 
Here  hath  been  felt  the  hush,  the  gloom, 

The  breathless  influence,  shed 
Through  the  dim  dwelUng,  from  the  room 

Wherein  reposed  the  dead. 

The  seat  left  void,  the  missing  face. 

Have  here  been  marked  and  mourned, 
And  time  hath  filled  the  vacant  place, 

And  gladness  hath  returned  ; 
Till  from  the  narrowing  household  chaio 

The  links  dropped  one  by  one  I 
And  homewards  hither,  o'er  the  main, 

Came  the  spring-birds  alone. 

Ib  there  not  cause,  then — cause  for  thought, 
Fi.\ed  eye  and  lingering  tread. 

Where,    with    their    thousand    mysteries 
fraught. 
Even  lowliest  hearts  have  bled  ? 

Where,  in  its  ever-haunting  thirst 
For  draughts  of  purer  daj', 
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Man's  soul,  with  fitful  strength,  hath  burst 
The  clouds  that  wrapt  its  way  ? 

Holy  to  human  nature  seems 

The  long-forsaken  spot  ; 
To  deep  affections,  tender  dreams, 

Hopes  of  a  brighter  lot  1 
Therefore  in  silent  reverence  here, 

Hearth  of  the  dead  I  I  stand, 
Where  joy  and  sorrow,  smile  and  tear, 

Have  linked  one  household  band. 


THE  MINSTER. 

"  A  fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality." — Byron. 

Spe  A  K  low  1 — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer ; 

Tread  lightly  ! — for  the  sanctity  of  death 
Broods  with  a  voiceless  influence  on  the 
air  : 

Stern,  yet  serene  ! — a  reconciling  spell. 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile  ! — 

Not  for  the  light  that  pours  its  fervid 

streams  [aisle. 

Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and 

Kindling    old    banners    into    haughty 

gleams,  [tomb 

Flushingproud  shrines,  or  bysome  warrior's 

D)  ing  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom  : 

Not  for   rich  music,    though   in   triumph 
pealing,  [high ; 

Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are 
Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  re- 
vealing LSeantry  : — 
Through  incense-mists  their  sainted  pa- 
Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm 

and  power, 
Yet  not  for  tAese  I  ask  one  Ungering  hour. 

But   by  strong  sympathies,   whose  silver 

chord  [bound  ; 

Links  me  to   mortal  weal,  my  soul   is 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here 

have  poured  [around  ; — 

Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and 

I  look  back  on  the   pangs,  the  burning 

te^rs. 
Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust.    Re- 
morse !  [head ; 
That  here  hast  bowed  with  ashes  on  thv 


And  thou,  still  battUng  with  the  tempest's 

force—  [time  has  bled— 

Thou,    whose  bright  spirit  through  all 

Speak,  wounded  Love  !  if  penance  here, 
or  prayer. 

Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair? 

No  voice,  no  breath  I  —of  conflicts  past,  no 
trace!—  [quest? 

Doth  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my 
Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place 
By  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  con- 
fest  !— 
Oh  !  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 
Floly  to  Heaven,  a  spot  thus  pure,  and 
still,  and  deep  I 


THE  SONG  OF  NIGHT. 

"Oh,  night, 
And   storm  and    darkness  I    ye    arc   wondrous 

strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength." — Byron. 

I  COME  to  thee,  O  Earth  I  [dew, 

With  all  my  gifts  ! — for  every  flower  sweet 
In  bell,  and  urn,  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

Not  one  which  glimmering  hes 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leaves, 
But,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receive* 

A  spirit  of  fresh  dyes. 

I  come  with  every  star  ;  [day  track, 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  noon- 
Give  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  Uly  back, 

Mirrors  of  worlds  afar. 

I  come  with  peace  ; — I  shed 
Sleep  through    thy  wood-walks,   o'er  the 
honey-bee,  [young  glee. 

The  lark's   triumphant  voice,  the  fawn's 

The  hyacinth's  meek  head. 

On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
The  weary  babe  ;  and  sealing  with  a  breath 
Its  eyes  of  love,  send  fairy  dreams,  beneath 

The  shadowing  lids  to  play. 

I  come  with  mightier  things  ! 
Who  calls  me  silent  ?  I  have  many  tones — 
The  dark  skies  thrill  with  low,  mysterious 
moans, 

Borne  on  my  sweeping  wings. 

I  waft  them  not  alone 
From  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  sliadcs, 
Or  buried  streams,  unheard  amidst  theii 

Till  the  bright  day  is  done  ;     [glades 
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But  in  the  human  breast 
A.  thousand  still  small  voices  1  awake, 
Strong,  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to 

The  mantle  of  its  rest.  [shake 

I  bring  them  from  the  past : 
From  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn, 
From  crushed  affections,   which,   though 
long  o'erbome. 

Make  their  tones  heard  at  last. 

I  bring  them  from  the  tomb  : 
O'er  the  sad  couch  of  late  repentant  love 
They  pass — though  low  as  murmurs  of  a 
dove — 

Like  trumpets  through  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train  :  [tread. 

Who  calls  me  lonely  ? — Hosts  around  me 
The  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful, — the 
dead, — 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain. 

Looks  from  departed  eyes —  [vain. 
These  are  mylightnings ! — filled  with  anguish 
Or  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain. 

They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control, 
Shut  the  dim  violet,  hush  the  woodland 
song,  [strong, 

I  am  the  avenging  one  !  the  armed — the 

Tlie  searcher  of  the  soul  I 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light 
Through  slumbering  leaves,  bring  storms  I 

— the  tempest-birth 
Of  memory,  thought,  remorse  : — Be  holy, 
earth  1 
I  am  the  solemn  night  I 


THE  STORM-PAINTER    IN   HIS 
DUNGEON. 

[Pietro  Muliei,  called  II  Tempesta,  from  his 
surprising  pictures  of  storms.  "  His  composi- 
tions," says  Lanzt,  "inspire  a  real  horror,  pre- 
senting to  our  eyes  death-devoted  ships  over- 
taken by  tempests  and  darkness  ;  fired  by  light- 
ning ;  now  rising  on  the  mountain-wave,  and 
again  submerged  in  the  abyss  of  ocean."  During 
an  iinprisonmcut  of  five  years  in  Genoa,  the  pic- 
tures which  he  painted  in  his  dungeon  were 
marked  by  additional  power  and  gloom.  —See 
Lanzi's  History  cf  Painting,  translated  by 
RoscoE.] 

"  Where  of  ye,  O  tempests  I  is  the  goal  ? 
Arr  ye  like  those  tnat  shake  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  yf!  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  tiich 
nest  X'—Childt  Harold. 


Midnight,  and  silence  deep  I— 
The  air  is  filled  with  sleep. 
With  the  stream's  whisper,  and  the  citron's 
breath  ; 

The  fixed  and  solemn  stars 
Gleam  through  my  dungeon  bars — 
Wake,  rushing  wind !  this  breezeless  calm 
is  death  I 

Ye  watch-fires  of  the  skies  ! 
The  stillness  of  your  eyes 
Looks  too  intensely  through  my  troubled 
soul : 

I  feel  this  weight  of  rest 
An  earth-load  on  my  breast — 
Wake,  rushing  winds,  awake  !  and,  dark 
clouds  roll  1 

I  am  your  own,  yoicr  child, 

O  ye,  the  fierce  and  wild 
And  kingly  tempests  ! — will  ye  not  arise? 

Hear  the  bold  spirit's  voice. 

That  knows  not  to  rejoice 
But  in  the  peal  of  your  strong  harmonies. 

By  sounding  ocean-waves. 

And  dim  Calabrian  caves. 
And  flashing  torrents,   I  have  been  youi 
mate  ; 

And  with  the  rocking  pines 

Of  the  olden  Apennines, 
In  your  dark  path  stood  fearless  and  elate  . 

Your  lightnings  were  as  rods, 
That  smote  the  deep  abodes 

Of  thought  and  vision — and   the  stream 
gushed  free  ; 

Come,  that  my  soul  again 
May  swell  to  burst  its  chain — 

Bring  me  the  music  of  the  sweeping  sea  ! 

Within  me  dwells  a  flame, 
An  eagle  caged  and  tame, 

Till  called  forth  by  the  harping  of  the  blast ; 
Then  is  its  triumph's  hour, 
It  springs  to  sudden  power. 

As  mounts  the  billow  o'er  the  quivering 
mast. 

Then,  then,  the  canvas  o'er, 

With  hurried  hand  I  pour 
The  lava-waves  and  gusts  of  my  own  soul ! 

Kindling  to  fiery  life 

Dreams,  worlds,  of  pictured  strife;— 
Wake,  nishing  winds,  awake  I  and,  dark 
clouds,  roll  i 

Wake,  rise  !  the  reed  may  bend, 
i'he  shivering  leaf  descend. 
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The  forest  branch  give  way  before  your 
might ; 

But  I,  your  strong  compeer, 
Call,  summon,  wait  you  here, — 
Answer,    my   spirit ! — answer,   storm  and 
night  I 


DEATH  AND  THE   WARRIOR. 

"Ay,  Warrior,  arm  !  and  wear  thy  plume 
On  a  proud  and  fearless  brow  1 

I  am  the  lord  of  the  lonely  tomb. 
And  a  mightier  one  than  thou  ! 

"  Bid  thy  soul's  love  farewell,  young  chief, 

Bid  her  a  long  farewell ! 
Like  the  morning's  dew  shall  pass  that 
grief— 

Thou  comest  with  me  to  dwell  I 

'  ■  Thy  bark  may  rush  through  the  foaming 
deep 

Thy  steed  o'er  the  breezy  hill ; 
But  they  bear  thee  on  to  a  place  of  sleep, 

Narrow,  and  cold,  and  chill  1" 

"Was  the  voice   I   heard   f.hy  voice,  oh 
Death? 

And  is  thy  day  so  near  ? 
Then  on  the  field  shall  my  life's  last  breath 

Mingle  with  victory's  cheer  ! 

"Banners  shall  float,  with  the  trumpet's 
note, 
Above  me  as  I  die  ! 
And   the  palm-tree   wave  o'er   my    noble 
grave, 
Under  the  Syrian  sky. 

"  High  hearts  shall  burn  in  the  royal  hall 
When  the  minstrel  names  that  spot  ; 

And  the  eyes  I  love  shall  weep  my  fall, 
Death,  Death  !  I  fear  thee  not !" 

"  Warrior !  thou  bearest  a  haughty  heart ; 

But  I  can  bend  its  pride !  [pa-rt 

How  shouldst  thou  know  that  thy  soul  will 

In  the  hour  of  victory's  tide  ? 

"  It  may  be  far  from  thy  steel-clad  bands. 

That  I  shall  make  thee  mine  ; 
It  may  be  lone  on  the  desert  sands, 

Where  men  for  fountains  pine  I 

"It  may  be  deep  amidst  heavy  chains, 
In  some  strong  Paynira  hold  ; — 

I  have  slow  dull  steps  and  lingering  pains, 
XVhPrewith  to  tame  the  bold  !" 


"Death,  Death !     I  go  to  a  doom  unblest. 

If  this  indeed  must  be  ; 
But  the  cross  is  bound  upon  my  breast. 

And  I  may  not  shrink  for  thee  I 

"  Sound,  clarion,  sound ! — for  my  vows  art 

given 
To  the  cause  of  the  holy  shrine  : 
I  bow  n^.y  soul  to  the  will  of  Heaven, 
O  De-.th  I— and  not  to  thine  1" 


THE  TWO   VOICES. 

Two  solemn  Voices,  in  a  funeral  strain. 
Met  as  rich  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  o 
rain 

Meet  in  the  sky ; 
"  Thou  art  gone  hence !"  one  sang ;  "Qui 
hght  is  flown,  [own, 

Our  beautiful,  that  seemed  too  much  oui 
Ever  to  die  ! 

"Thou  art  gone  hence! — our  joyous  hills 

among 
Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song. 

When  spring-flowers  rise  ! 
Never  the  friend's  familiar  step  to  meet 
With  lo\ing  laughter,  and  the  welcome 
sweet 

Of  thy  glad  eyes." 

"Thou  art  gone  home,  gone  home!"  then, 

high  and  clear,  [tear 

Warbled  that  other  Voice  :  "  Thou  hast  no 

Again  to  shed. 
Never  to  fold  the  robe  o'er  secret  pain, 
Never,  weighed  down  by  Memory's  clouds, 
again 

To  bow  thy  head. 

"  Thou  art  gone  home  !  oh !  e;irly  crowned 

and  blest  ;  [rest 

Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find 

With  aught  below  ?  [decay. 

Thou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream 

All   the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life 

away — 

Thrice  blest  to  go  !" 

Yet  sighed  again  that  breeze-hke  Voice  oi 

grief—  [brief, 

"Thou  art  gone  hence !  alas !  that  aught  so 

So  loved  should  be  ! 
Thou  tak'st  our  summer  hence !-  the  flower. 

the  tone. 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one. 
Depart  with  ihee  I 
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"  Fair  form,  young  spirit,  morning  vision 

fled! 
Canst  ^kou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead  ? 

The  dark  unknown  ? 
Yes !  to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall, 
Never  again  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall. 

Thy  smile  is  gone  !" 

"  Home,  homer  once  more  th'  exulting 

Voice  arose  ;  [repose 

"Thou  art  gone  hom.e !  from  that  divine 

Never  to  roam  ! 
Never  to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain, 
To  read  of  change,  in  eyes  beloved,  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home  ! 

"  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast, — 
Joy  for  thee,   happy  friend !  thy  bark  hath 
past 

The  rough  sea's  foam  ! 
Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are 
stilled, —  [heart  is  filled. — 

Home  1   home  !  —  thy  peace  is  won,   thy 
Thou  art  gone  home  I" 


THE  PARTING  SHIP. 

"  A  glittering  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain." 

Wordsworth. 

Go,  in  thy  glory,  o'er  the  ancient  sea, 
Take  with  thee  gentle  winds  thy  sails  to 
swell  ; 

Sunshine  and  joy  upon  thy  streamers  be, — 
Fare  thee  well,  bark  1  farewell  ! 

Proudly  the  flashing  billow  thou  hast  cleft. 

The  breeze  yet  follows  thee  with  cheer 

and  song  ;  [left  ? 

Who  now  of  storms  hath  dream  or  memory 
And  yet  the  deep  is  strong  ! 

But  go  thou  triumphing,  while  still  the 
smiles 

Of  summer  tremble  on  the  water's  breast  I 
Thou  shalt  be  greeted  by  a  thousand  isles. 

In  lone,  wild  beauty  drest. 

To  thee  a  welcome,  breathing  o'er  the  tide, 
'Die  genii  groves  of  Araby  shall  pour  ! 

Waves  that  enfold  the  pearl  shall  bathe  thy 
side. 
On  the  old  Indian  shore. 

Oft  shall  the  shadow  of  the  palm-tree  lie 
O'er  glassy  bays  wherein  thy  sails  are 
furled,  I  by, 

.\n(l  its  leaves  whisper,  as  the  wind  sweeps 
Talcs  of  the  elder  world. 


Oft  shall  the  burning  stars  of  Southern 
skies,  [sleep, 

On  the  mid-ocean  see  thee  chained  in 
A  lonely  home  for  human  tlioughts  and  ties, 

Between  the  heavens  and  deep. 

Blue    seas    that  roll  on  gorgeous  coasts 

renowned,  [makes  way ; 

By  night  shall  sparkle  where  thy  prow 

Strange  creatures  of  the  abyss  that  none 

may  sound. 

In  thy  broad  wake  shall  play. 

From  hills  unknown,  in  mingled  joy  and 
fear,  [mark  ; — 

Free  dusky  tribes  shall  pour,  thy  flag  to 
Blessings  go  with  thee  on  thy  lone  career  1 

Hail,  and  farewell,  thou  bark  ! 

A  long  farewell ! — Thou  wilt  not  bring  us 

back,  [and  hearth  f 

All  whom  thou  bearest  far  from  home 

Many  are  thine,  whose  steps  no  more  shall 

track 

Their  own  sweet  native  earth  I 

Some  wilt  thou  leave  beneath  the  plantain's 
shade, 
Where  through  the  foliage  Indian  suns 
look  bright  ; 
Some,  in  the  snows  of  wintry  regions  laid, 
By  the  cold  northern  light. 

And  some,  far  down  below  the  sounding 

wave, —  [them  sweep  ; 

Still  shall  they  lie,  though  tempests  o'er 

Never  may  flower  be  strewn  above  theii 

grave. 

Never  may  sister  weep  I 

And  thou— the  billow's  queen— even  thy 
proud  form  [may  swell  ; 

On  our  glad  sight  no  more  perchance 
Yet  God  alike  is  in  the  calm  and  storm — 

Fare  thee  well,  bark  !  farewell  1 


THE  LAST  TREE  OF  THE  FOREST. 

Whispf.r,  thou  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 
One,  where  a  thousand  stood  I 

Well  might  proud  tales  be  told  by  thee, 
Last  of  the  solemn  wood  1 

Dwells  tlicre  no  voice  amidst  thy  bough/;, 
With  leaves  yot  darkly  green  ? 

Stillness  is  round,  and  noontide  glows — 
Tell  us  what  thou  hast  se^n 
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"  1  have  seen  the  forest  shadows  lie 
\Miere  men  now  reap  the  com  ; 

I  have  seen  the  kingly  chase  rush  by, 
Through  the  deep  glades  at  mom. 

"  With  the  glance  of  many  a  gallant  spear, 
And  the  wave  of  many  a  plume, 

And  the  bounding  of  a  hundred  deer, 
It  hath  lit  the  woodland's  gloom. 

"  I  have  seen  the  knight  and  his  train  ride 
past, 

With  his  banner  borne  on  high  ; 
O'er  all  my  leaves  there  was  brightness  cast 

From  his  gleaming  panoply. 

"  The  Pilgrim  at  my  feet  hath  laid 
His  palm  branch   midst  the  flowers, 

And  told  his  beads,  and  meekly  prayed, 
Kneeling,  at  vesper-hours. 

"  And  the  merry-men  of  wild  and  glen, 

In  the  green  array  they  wore, 
[lave  feasted  herewith  the  red  wine's  cheer, 

And  the  hunter's  song  of  yore. 

"  And  the  minstrel,  resting  in  my  shade, 

Haih  made  the  forest  ring 
With  the  lordly  tales  of  the  high  Crusade, 

Once  loved  by  chief  and  king. 

"  But  now  the  noble  forms  are  gone. 
That  walked  the  earth  of  old  ; 

The  soft  wind  hath  a  moumfiil  tone, 
The  sunny  light  looks  cold. 

"  There  is  no  glory  left  us  now, 
Like  the  glory  with  the  dead  : — 

I  would  that  where  they  slumber  low 
My  latest  leaves  were  shed  1" 

Oh  !  thou  dark  Tree,  thou  lonely  Tree, 

That  moumest  for  the  past  ! 
A  peasant's  home  in  thy  shades  I  see, 

Embowered  from  every  blast. 

A  lovely  and  a  mirthful  sound 

Of  laughter  meets  mine  ear  ; 
For  the  poor  man's  children  sport  around 

On  the  turf,  with  naught  to  fear. 

And  roses  lend  that  cabin's  wall 

A  happy  summer-glow  ; 
And  the  open  door  stands  free  to  all, 

For  it  recks  not  of  a  foe. 

And  the  village  bells  are  on  the  breeze, 
That  stirs  thy  leaf,  dark  Tree  ! 

How  can  I  moum,  "midst  things  like  these, 
For  the  stormy  past,  with  thee  ? 


THE  STREAMS. 

"  The  power,  the  beauty,  and  the  majesty, 
That  had  their  haunts  in  dale  or  piny  moun 

tain, 
Or  forests  by  slow  stream,  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  watery  depths ;  all  those  hav< 

vanished  ! 
They  Hve  no  longer  in  the  faith  of  heaven, 
But  still  the  heart  doth  need  a  language  !" 
Coleridge's  WalUnstein. 

Ye  have  been  holy,  O  founts  and  floods  ! 
Ye  of  the  ancient  and  solemn  woods, 
Ye  that  are  born  of  the  valleys  deep. 
With    the  water-flowers   on    your  breast 

asleep. 
And  ye  that  gush  from  the  sounding  caves — 
Hallowed  have  been  your  waves. 

Hallowed  by  man,  in  his  dreams  of  old. 
Unto  beings  not  of  this  mortal  mould. 
Viewless,    and    deathless,    and    wondrou5 

powers. 
Whose  voice  he  heard  in  his  lonely  hours. 
And  sought  with  its  fancied  sound  to  still 
The  heart  earth  could  not  fill. 

Therefore  the  flowers  of  bright  summers 

gone,  [thrown 

O'er  your  sweet  waters,  ye  streams  !  were 

Thousands  of  gifts,  to  the  sunny  sea 

Have  ye  swept  along  in  your  wanderings 

free,  [vow — 

And  thrilled  to  the   murmur  of  many  a 

Where  all  is  silent  now  I 

Nor  seems  it  strange  that  the  heart  hath 

been 
So  Unked  in  love  to  your  margins  green  ; 
That  still,  though  ruined,  your  early  shrines 
In  beauty  gleam  through  the  southern  Nines, 
And  the  ivied  chapels  of  colder  skies, 
On  yotir  wild  banks  arise. 

Fcr  the  loveliest  scenes  of  the  glowing 
earth,  [springs  have  birth  ; 

Are    those,   bright    streams  !    where  youi 
Wliether  their  cavemed  murmur  fills. 
With  a  tone  of  plaint,  the  hollow  hills. 
Or  the  glad  sweet  laugh  of  their  healthful 
flow 
Is  heard  'midst  the  hamlets  low. 

Or  whether  ye  gladden  the  desert-sands, 
With  a  joyous  music  to  pilgrim  bands. 
And  a  flash  from  under  some  ancient  rock 
Where  a  shepherd-king  might  have  watcheo 

his  flock. 
Where  a  few  lone  palm-trees  lift  their  headf. 
And  a  green  Acacia  spreads. 
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Or  whether,  in  bright  old  lands  renowned, 
The  laurels  thrill  to  your  first-bom  sound. 
And  the  shadow,  flung  from  the  Grecian 
pine,  [line, 

Sweeps  with  the  breeze  o'er  your  gleaming 
And  the  tall  reeds  whisper  to  your  waves. 
Beside  heroic  graves. 

Voices  and  lights  oi  the  lonely  place  ! 
By  the  freshest  fern  your  path  we  trace  ; 
By  the  brightest  cups  on  the  emerald  moss, 
Whose  fairy  goblets  the  turf  emboss, 
By  the  rainbow-glancing  of  insect-wings, 
In  a  thousand  mazy  rings. 

There  sucks  the  bee,  for  the  richest  flowers 
Are  all  your  own    through  the  summer- 
hours  ; 
There  the  proud  stag  his  fair  image  knows. 
Traced  on  your  glass  beneath  alder-boughs. 
And  the  Halcyon's  breast,  like  the  skies 
arrayed, 
Gleams  through  the  willow-shade. 

But  the  wild  sweet  tales,  that  with  elves 

and  fays 
Peopled  your  banks  in  the  olden  days, 
And  the  memory  left  by  departed  love. 
To  your  antique  founts  in  glen  and  grove. 
And  the  glory  bom  of  the  poet's  dreams — 
These  are  your  charms,  bright  streams  1 

Now  is  the  time  of  your  flowery  rites, 
Gone  by  with  its  dances  and  young  de- 
lights : 
From  your  marble  urns  ye  have  burst  away, 
From  your  chapel-cells  to  the  laughing  day; 
Low  lie  your  altars  with  moss  o'ergrown, — 
And  the  woods  again  are  lone. 

Yet  holy  still  be  your  living  springs. 
Haunts  of  all  gentle  and  gladsome  things  ! 
Holy,  to  converse  with  Nature's  lore. 
That  gives  the  worn  spirit  its  youth  once 

more, 
And  to  silent  thoughts  of  the  love  divine, 
Making  the  heart  a  shrine  I 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 

■'  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world  so  like  Che 
voice  of  a  spirit." — Gray's  Letters. 

Oh  I  many  a  voice  is  thine,   thou  Wind  1 

full  many  a  voice  is  thine, 
From  every  scene  thy  wing  o'ersweeps  thou 

bear'st  a  sound  and  sign  ; 
A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with 

a  mastery  all  thine  own. 
And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  Wind  I  that 

^ves  the  answering  tone. 


Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  v/ar, 

where  shivered  helmets  he. 
And  thou  bringest  thence  the  thrilling  note 

of  a  clarion  in  the  sky  ; 
A  rustling  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of 

stormy  drams, —  [leader  comes. 

All  these  are  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a 

Thou  hast  been  o'er  solitary  seas,  and  from 
their  wastes  brought  back 

Each  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the 
mystery  of  thy  track  ; 

The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on 
some  green  palmy  shore. 

The  hollow  roll  of  distant  surge,  the  ga- 
thered billows'  roar. 

Thou  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deep, 

thou  mighty  rushing  Wind  ! 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one 

full  swell  combined ; 
The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all 

hidden  things  and  free. 
Of  the  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have 

lent  their  soul  to  thee. 

Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for 

the  conqueror  passing  by. 
Thou    art  wafting   from  their  streets    a 

sound  of  haughty  revelry  ; 
The    rolling    of  triumphant    wheels,   the 

harpings  in  the  hall. 
The  far-off  shout  of  multitudes,  are  in  thy 

rise  and  fall. 

Thou  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and 

shrines,  from  ancient  minsters  vast. 
Through   the  dark  aisles   of  a  thousand 

years  thy  lonely  wing  hath  passed  ; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy 

swell,  the  stately  dirge's  tone, 
For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and 

helm,  to  his  place  of  slumber  gone. 

Thou  art  come  from  long-forsaken  homes, 

wherein  our  young  days  flew. 
Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices   lingering 

there,  the  loved,  the  kind,  the  true  ; 
Thou  callest  back  those  melodies,  though 

now  all  changed  and  fled, — 
Be  still,   be  still,  and  haunt  us  not  with 

music  from  the  dead  I 

Are  all  these  notes  in  thee,  wild  Wind  I 

these  many  notes  in  thcef 
Far  in  our  own  unfathomed  souls  their 

fount  must  surely  be  ; 
Yes  1  buried,  but  unsleeping,  there  Thought 

watches,  Memory  lies. 
From  whose  deep  urn  the  tones  are  poured 

through  all  Earth's  harmonies. 
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THE   VIGIL  OF  ARMS. 

[The  candidate  for  knighthood  was  under  the 
necessity  of  keeping  watch  the  night  before  his 
inauguration,  in  a  church,  and  completely  armed. 
This  was  called  "  the  Vigil  of  Arms."] 

A  SOUNDING  Step  was  heard  by  night 

In  a  church  where  the  mighty  slept. 
As  a  mail-clad  youth,  till  morning's  light, 

'Midst  the  tombs  his  vigil  kept. 
He  walked  in  dreams  of  power  and  fame, 

He  lifted  a  proud,  bright  eye, 
For  the  hours  were  few  that  withheld  his 
name 

From  the  roll  of  chivalry. 

Down  the  moon-lit  aisles  he  paced  alone, 

With  a  free  and  stately  tread  ; 
And  the  floor  gave  back  a  muffled  tone 

From  the  couches  of  the  dead  : 
The  silent  many  that  round  him  lay, 

The  crowned  and  helmed  that  were, 
The  haughty  chiefs  of  the  war-array — 

Each  in  his  sepulchre  1 

But  no  dim  warning  of  time  or  fate 

That  youth's  flushed  hopes  could  chill. 
He  moved  through  the  trophies  of  buried 
state 
With  each  proud  pulse  throbbing  still. 
He  heard,  as  the  wind  through  the  chancel 
sung, 
A  swell  of  the  trumpet's  breath  ; 
He  looked  to  the  banners  on  high   that 
hung, 
And  not  to  the  dust  beneath. 

And  a  royal  masque  of  splendour  seemed 

Before  him  to  unfold  ; 
Through  the  solemn  arches  on  it  streamed, 

With  many  a  gleam  of  gold  : 
There  were  crested  knight  and  gorgeous 
dame, 

Glittering  athwart  the  gloom, 
And  he  followed,  till  his  bold  step  came 

To  his  warrior-father's  tomb. 

But  there  the  still  and  shadowy  might 

Of  the  monumental  stone. 
And  the  holy  sleep  of  the  soft  lamp's  light, 

That  over  its  quiet  shone. 
And  the  image  of  that  sire,  who  died 

In  his  noonday  of  renown — 
T/iese  had  a  power  unto  which  the  pride 

Of  fiery  life  bowed  down. 

And  a  spirit  from  his  early  years 
Came  back  o'er  his  thoughts  to  move. 

Till  his  eys  was  filled  with  memory's  tears. 
And  his  heai  t  with  childhood's  love  I 


And  he  looke«i,  with  a  change  in  his  softer 

ing  glance. 
To  the  armour  o'er  the  grave, — 
For  there  they  hung,  the  shield  and  larcf 
And  the  gauntlet  of  the  brave. 

And  the  sword  of  many  a  field  was  there. 

With  its  cross  for  the  hour  of  need, 
When  the  knight's  bold  war-cry  hath  suni 
in  prayer. 

And  the  spear  is  a  broken  reed  !— 
Hush  !  did  a  breeze  through  the  armoui 
sigh? 

Did  the  folds  of  the  banner  shake  ? 
Not  so  ! — from  the  tomb's  dark  mystery 

There  seemed  a  voice  to  break  ! 

He  had  heard  that  voice  bid  clarions  blow, 

He  had  caught  its  last  blessing's  breath, — 
'Twas  the  same — but  its  awful  sweetness 
now 

Had  an  under-tone  of  death  ! 
And  it  said, — "The sword  hath  conquered 
kings,  [passed ; 

And    the    spear    through    realms  hath 
But  the  cross,  alone,  of  all  these  things, 

Might  aid  me  at  the  last." 


THE  HEART  OF  BRUCE  IN 
MELROSE  ABBEY. 

Heart  1  that  didst  press  forward  still,* 
Where  the  trumpet's  note  rang  shrill. 
Where  the  knightly  swords  were  crossing 
And  the  plumes  like  sea-foam  tossing. 
Leader  of  the  charging  spear, 
Fiery  heart ! — and  hest  thou  h^rc  f 
May  this  narrow  spot  inum 
Aught  that  so  could  be  it  and  bum  ? 
Heart!  that  lovedst  the  clarin's  blast, 
Silent  is  thy  place  ai  last ; 
Silent, — save  when  early  bird 
Sings  where  once  the  mass  was  heard  ; 
Silent — save  when  breeze's  moan 
Comes  through  flowers  or  fretted  stone  ; 
And  the  wild-rose  waves  around  thee. 
And  the    long    dark    grass    hath  bound 

thee, — 
Sleep'st  thou,  as  the  swain  might  sleep, 
In  his  nameless  valley  deep  ? 

No  !  brave  heart ! — though  cold  and  lone, 
Kingly  power  is  yet  thine  own  I 

*  "Now  pass  t}iou  forward,  as  thou  \yert 
wont,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die  !" 
With  these  words  Douglas  threw  from  him  the 
heart  of  Bruce,  into  mid-battle  against  tht  Moors 
of  Sn^sin. 
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Feel  I  not  thy  spirit  brood 
O'er  the  whispering  solitude  ; 
Lo !  at  one  high  tliought  of  thee, 
Fast  they  rise,  the  bold,  the  free, 
Sweeping  past  thy  lowly  bed, 
With  a  mute,  yet  stately  tread  ; 
Shedding  their  pale  armour's  light 
Forth  upon  the  breathless  night, 
Bending  every  warlike  plume 
In  the  prayer  o'er  saintly  tomb. 

Is  the  noble  Douglas  nigh, 

Armed  to  follow  thee,  or  die  ? 

Now,  true  heart,  as  thou  wert  wont, 

Pass  thou  to  the  peril's  front ! 

Where  the  banner-spear  is  gleaming, 

And  the  battle's  red  wine  streaming, 

Till  the  Paynim  quail  before  thee. 

Till  the  cross  wave  proudly  o'er  thee  ; — 

Dreams  !  the  falling  of  a  leaf 

Wins  me  from  their  splendours  brief  ; 

Dreams,  yet  bright  ones  !  scorn  them  net, 

Thou  that  seek'st  the  holy  spot ; 

Nor,  amidst  its  lone  domain, 

Call  the  faith  in  reUcs  vain  ! 


NATURE'S  FAREWELL. 

"The  beautiful  is  vanished,  and  returns  not." 
*"  Coleridge's  Wallettstetn. 

A  YOUTH  rode  forth  from  his  childhood's 
home  [to  roam. 

Through  the  crowded  paths  of  the  world 

And  the  green  leaves  whispered,  as  he 
passed, 

' '  Wherefore,  thou  dreamer,  away  so  fast  ? 

"  Knew'st  thou  with  what  thou  art  parting 

here, 
Long  wouldst  thou  hnger  in  doubt  and  fear; 
Thy  hearf's  light  laughter,  thy  sunny  hours. 
Thou  hast    left  in  our    shades  with   the 

spring's  wild  flowers. 

"  Under  the  arch  by  our  mingling  made. 
Thou  and  thy  brother  have  gaily  played  ; 
Ye  may  meet  again  where  ye  roved  of  yore, 
But    as   ye   have    met    there — oh  1   never 
more  ! " 

On  rode  the  youth — and  the  boughs  among, 
Thus  the  free  birds  o'er  his  pathway  sung  : 
"  Wliercfore  so  fast  unto  hfe  away? 
Thou  art  leaving  for  ever  thy  joy  in  our  lay  1 

"  Thou  mayst  come  to  the  summer  woods 

again,  [strain  ; 

And  thy  heart  have  no  echo  to  greet  their 


Afar  from  the  fohage  its  love  will  dwell— 
A  change  must  pass  o'er  thee — farewell, 
farewell  1 " 

On  rode  the  youth  : — and  the  founts  and 
streams  '  [dreams  : — 

Thus    mingled    a  voice  with  his  joyous 

"We  have  been  thy  playmates  through 
many  a  day, 

Wherefore  thus  leave  us  ? — oh  !  yet  deLiy  ! 

' '  Listen  but  once  to  the  sound  of  our  mirth  ! 
For  thee  'tis  a  melody  passing  from  earth. 
Never  again  wilt  thou  find  in  its  flow, 
The  peace  it  could  once  on    thy  heart 
bestow. 

"  Thou  wilt  visit  the  scenes  of  thy  child« 
hood 's  glee,  [free  ; 

With  the  breath  of  the  world  on  thy  spirit 
Passion  and  sorrow  its  depth  will  have  stirred. 
And  the  singing  of  waters  be  vainly  heard. 

"  Thou  wilt  bear  in  our  gladsome  laugh  no 

part — 
What  should  it  do  for  a  burning  heart  ? 
Thou  wilt  bring  to  the  banks  of  our  freshest 

rill. 
Thirst  which  no  fountain  on  earth  may  stiU. 

"Farewell! — when  thou  comest  again  to 
thine  own,  [tone ; 

Thou  wilt  miss  from  our  music  its  loveUest 
Mournfully  true  is  the  tale  we  tell — 
Yet  on,  fiery  dreamer  I  farewell  I  farewell  I" 

And  a  something  of  gloom  on  his  spirit 
weighed,  [shade ; 

As  he  caught  the  last  sounds  of  his  native 

But  he  knew  not,  till  many  a  bright  spell 
broke. 

How  deep  were  the  oracles  Nature  spoke  I 


THE  BEINGS  OF  THE  MIND. 

"  The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay  ; 
Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray. 
And  more  beloved  existence  ;  that  which  Fat* 
Prohibits  to  dull  life,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage."— Bvron. 

Come  to  me  with  your  triumphs  and  youi 
woes. 

Ye  forms,  to  life  by  glorious  poets  brought  [ 
I  sit  alone  with  flowers,  and  vernal  boughs 

In  the  deep shadowofavoiceless  thought  1 
'Midst  the  glad  music  of  the  spring  alone, 
And  sorrowful  for  visions  that  are  gone  I 
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Come  to  ms  !  make  your  thnlling  whispers 

neard 

Ye,  by  those  masters  of  the  soul  endowed 

\\  ith  life,  and  love,  and  many  a  burning 

word,  [from  a  cloud, 

That   bursts   from  grief,  like   lightning 

And  smites  the  heart,   till  all  its  chords 

reply,  [sweeps  by. 

As   leaves  make  answer  when  the  wind 

Come  to  me  !   visit  my  dim  haunt ! — the 
sound 
Of  hidden  springs  is  in  the  grass  beneath  ; 
The    stock-dove's    note    above ;    and    all 
around, 
The  poesy  that  with  the  violet's  breath 
Floats  through  the  air,  in  rich  and  sudden 
streams,  [dreams. 

Mingling,  hke  music,  with  the  soul's  deep 

Friends,    friends ! — for  such   to    my    lone 
heart  ye  are —  [eyes 

Unchanging  ones  !  from  whose  immortal 
The  glory  meks  not  as  a  waning  star. 

And  the  sweet  kindness  never,  never  dies ; 

Bright  children  of  the  bard  !  o'er  this  green 

dell  [spell ! 

Pass  once  again,   and  Ught  it  with  your 

Imogen  !  fair  Fidele  !  meekly  blending 

In  p:^.tient  grief,  ' '  a  smiling  with  a  sigh ;" 

And   thou,    CordeUa  I     faithful  daughter, 

tending 

That  sire,  an  outcast  to  the  bitter  sky  ; 

Thou  of  the  soft  low  voice ! — thou  art  not 

gone !  [tone. 

Still  breathes  for  me  its  faint  and  flute-bke 

And  come  to  me  ! — sing  me  thy  willow- 
strain, 
Sweet  Desdemona  !  with  the  sad  surprise 
In    thy    beseeching    glance,    where    still, 
though  vain, 
Undimmed,  unquenchable  aflfection  lies  ; 
Come,  bowing  thy  young  head  to  wrong 

and  scorn, 
As  a  frail  hyacinth,  by  showers  o'erborne. 

And  thou,  too,  fair  Opheha  I  flowers  are 

here,  [spot — 

That  well  might  win  thy  footstep  to  the 

Pale  cowslips,  meet  for  maiden's  early  bier, 

And    pansies    for    sad  thoughts,  —  but 

needed  not !  [liglit 

Come  with  thy  wreaths,  and  all  the  love  and 

In  that  wild  eye  still  tremulously  bright. 

And  Juliet,  vision  of  the  south  !  enshrining 
All  gifts  that  unto  its  rich  heaven  belong  ; 


The  glow,  the  sweetness,  in  its  lose  com- 
bining, [song  ! 
The  soul  its  nightingales  pour  forth  in 

Thou,  making  death  deep  joy ! — but  couldst 
thou  die? 

No  ! — thy  young  love  haih  immortaUty ! 

From  earth's  bright  faces  fades  the  light  of 

morn,  [tone  ; 

From  earth's  glad  voices  drops  the  joyous 

But  ye,  the  children  of  the  soul,  were  bon: 

Deathless,  and  for  undying  love  alone  ; 
And,  O  ye  beautiful  1  'tis  well,  how  well, 
In  the  soul's  world,  with  you,  where  change 
is  not,  to  dwell  I 


THE  LYRE'S  LAMENT. 

["  A  large  Ijtc  hung  in  an  opening  of  the  rock, 
and  gave  forth  its  melancholy  music  to  the  wind 
— but  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen. " — Sala- 
ihiel.} 

A  DEEP-TONED  lyre  hung  murmuring 
To  the  wild  wind  of  the  sea  : 
"  O  melancholy  wind,"  it  sighed, 

' '  What  would  thy  breath  with  me  ? 

"  Thou  canst  not  wake  the  spirit 
That  in  me  slumbering  hes. 
Thou  strikest  not  forth  th'  electric  fire 
Of  buried  melodies. 

' '  Wind  of  the  dark  sea-waters  ! 
Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings 
Into  wild  gusts  of  mournfulness. 
With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 

' '  But  the  spell— the  gift— the  lightning- 
Within  my  frame  concealed. 
Must  I  moulder  on  the  rock  away, 
With  their  triumphs  unrevealed  ? 

"  I  have  power,  high  power,  for  freedom 
To  wake  the  burning  soul !  [hiWs 

I  have  sounds  that  through  the  ancient 
Like  a  torrent's  voice  might  roll. 

' '  I  have  peahng  notes  of  victory 

That  might  welcome  kings  from  war  ; 
I  l;ave  rich  deep  tones  to  send  the  v.ail 
For  a  hero's  death  afar. 

"  I  have  chords  to  lift  the  pasan 
From  the  temple  to  the  sky, 
Full  as  the  forest-unisons 
When  sweeping  winds  are  high. 
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And  Love — for  Love's  lone  sorrow 
i  have  accents  that  might  swell 

Through  the  summer  air  with  the  rose's 
Or  the  violet's  faint  farewell :  [breath, 

Soft — spiritual — mournful — 
Sighs  in  each  note  enshrined — 

But  who  shall  call  that  sweetness  forth  ? 
Tkou  canst  not,  ocean-wind  I 


I  pass  without  my  glory, 

Forgotten  I  decay — 
Where  is  the  touch  to  give  me  life  ?- 

Wild,  fitful  wind,  away  !" 

So  sighed  the  broken  music 

That  in  gladness  had  no  part- 
How  like  art  thou,  neglected  lyre, 
To  many  a  human  heart  1 


TASSO'S  CORONATION.* 

A  crown  of  victory  I  a  triumphal  song  ! 

Oh  1  call  some  friend,  upon  whose  pitying  heart 

The  weary  one  may  calmly  sink  to  rest : 

Let  some  kind  voice,  beside  his  lowly  couch, 

Pour  the  last  prayer  for  mortal  agony  ! 

A  TRUMPET'S  note  is  in  the  sky,  in  the  glorious  Roman  sky, 
Whose  dome  hath  rung,  so  many  an  age,  to  the  voice  of  victory  ; 
There  is  crowding  to  the  Capitol,  the  imperial  streets  along. 
For  again  a  conqueror  must  be  crowned, — a  kingly  child  of  song  : 

Yet  his  chariot  lingers. 
Yet  around  his  home 
Broods  a  shadow  silently, 
'Midst  the  joy  of  Rome. 

A  thousand  thousand  laurel  boughs  are  waving  wide  and  far, 
To  shed  out  their  triumphal  gleams  around  his  rolling  car  ; 
A  thousand  haunts  of  olden  gods  have  given  their  wealth  of  flowerS; 
To  scatter  o'er  his  path  of  fame  bright  hues  in  gem-like  showers. 

Peace  !  within  his  chamber 

Low  the  mighty  lies  ; 

With  a  cloud  of  dreams  on  his  noble  brow, 

And  a  wandering  in  his  eyes. 

Sing,  sing  for  him,  the  lord  of  song,  for  him,  whose  rushing  strain 
In  mastery  o'er  the  spirit  sweeps,  like  a  strong  wind  o'er  the  main  1 
Whose  voice  lives  deep  in  burning  hearts,  for  ever  there  to  dwell. 
As  full-toned  oracles  are  shrined  in  a  temple's  holiest  cell. 

Yes  !  for  him,  the  victor. 
Sing, — but  low,  sing  low  I 
A  soft  sad  miserere  chant 
For  a  soul  about  to  go  I 

The  sun,  the  sun  of  Italy  is  pouring  o'er  his  way, 
Where  the  old  three  hundred  triumphs  moved,  a  flood  of  golden  day; 
Streaming  through  every  haughty  arch  of  the  Caesars'  past  renown- 
Bring  forth,  in  that  exulting  light,  the  conqueror  for  his  crown  ! 

Shut  the  proud  bright  sunshine 
From  the  fading  sight  ! 
There  needs  no  ray  by  the  bed  of  death. 
Save  the  holy  taper's  light. 


Tmw)  died  at  Rome  on  the  day  before  that  appointed  tor  his  coronation  in  the  Cafitol 
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rhe  wreath  is  twined,— the  way  is  strewn— the  lordly  train  ai-e  n\e(- 
The  streets  are  hung  with  coronals— why  stays  the  minstrel  yet  ? 
Shout  I  as  an  army  shouts  in  joy  around  a  royal  chief — 
Bring  forth  the  bard  of  chivalry,  the  bard  of  love  and  grief  I 

Silence  I  forth  we  bring  him, 

In  his  last  array  ; 

From  love  and  grief  the  freed,  the  flown— 

Way  for  the  bier — make  way  I 


THE  BETTER  LAND. 

"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band  ; 
Mother  I  oh,  where  is  that  radiant  shore  ? 
Shall  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  ? 
Is  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And  the  fire-flies  glance  through  the  myrtle 
boughs  ?" — 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  1" 

"  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise. 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  ? 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  gUttering 

seas, 
^^'T^ere  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  stranf^e,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry 

wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  ?" — 
"  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  I" 

"  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old, 
Where  the  rivers  wander    o'er  sands    of 

gold  ?— 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  lights  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral 

strand  ? —  [land  ?" — 

Is    it    there,   sweet    mother,    that    better 
"Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  1" 

' '  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy  ; 
Dreams  cannot  picture  a  world  so  fair — 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there  ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the 
tomb, — 
'  It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  I" 


THE  WOUNDED  EAGLE. 

Eagle  !  this  is  not  thy  sphere  ! 
Warrior  bird  !  what  seek'st  thou  here  ? 
Wherefore  by  the  fountain's  brink 
Doth  thy  royal  pinion  sink  ? 


Wherefore  on  the  violet's  bed 
Lay'st  thou  thus  thy  drooping  head  ? 
Thou,  that  hold'st  the  blast  in  scorn, 
Thou,  that  wear'st  the  wings  of  morn  ? 

Eagle  I  wilt  thou  not  arise  ? 
Look  upon  thine  own  bright  skies  ! 
Lift  thy  glance  I  the  fiery  sun 
There  his  pride  of  place  hath  won  ! 
And  the  mountain  lark  is  there. 
And  sweet  sound  hath  filled  the  air  ; 
Hast  thou  left  that  realm  on  high?— 
Oh  I  it  can  be  but  to  die  I 

Eagle,  Eagle  I  thou  hast  bowed 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  cloud  ! 
Thou,  that  hadst  ethereal  birth, 
Thou  hast  stooped  too  near  the  earth. 
And  the  hunter's  shaft  hath  found  thee, 
And  the  toils  of  death  have  bound  thee  !— 
Wherefore  didst  thou  leave  thy  place. 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race  ? 

Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne  ? 
Was  thy  sky's  dominion  lone  ? 
Chill  and  lone  it  well  might  be, 
Yet  that  mighty  wing  was  free  ! 
Now  the  chain  is  o'er  it  cast, 
From  thy  heart  the  blood  flows  fast,  -- 
Woe  for  gifted  souls  and  high  ! 
Is  not  such  ^kezr  destiny? 


SADNESS  AND  MIRTH. 

"  Nay,  these  wild  fits  of  uncurbed  laughter 
Athwart  the  gloomy  tenor  of  your  mind, 
As  it  has  lowered  of  late,  so  keenly  cast, 
Unsuited  seem,  and  strange. 

Oh  !  nothing  strange  ! 
Didst  thou  ne'er  see  the  swallow's  veering  breaft. 
Winging  the  air  beneath  some  murky  cloud. 
In  the  sunned  glimpses  of  a  troubled  day. 
Shiver  in  silvery  brightness  ? 
Or  boatman's  oar,  as  vivid  lightning  flash 
In  the  faint  gleam,  that  like  a  spirit's  path, 
Tracks  the  still  waters  of  some  sullen  lake  ? 
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Oh,  gentle  friend  1 
Chide  not  /U>- mirth,  wlio  yesterday  was  sad, 
And  may  be  so  to-morrow  !" 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Ye  met  at  tte  stately  feasts  of  old. 
Where  the  bright  wine  foamed  over  sculpv 

tured  gold  ;  [there 

Sadness  and  Mirth!  —  ye  were  mingled 
With  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  scented  air; 
As  the  cloud  and  the  lightning  are  blent  on 

high. 
Ye  mixed  in  the  gorgeous  revelry. 

For  there  hung  o'er  those  banquets  of  yore 

a  gloom, 
A  thought  and  a  shadow  of  the  tomb  ; 
It  gave  to  the  flute-notes  an  under-tone, 
To  the  rose  a  colouring  not  its  ovm, 
To  the  breath  of  the  mjTtle  a  mournful 

power —  [dower ! 

Sadness  and   Mirth !    ye  had  each  your 

Ye  met  when  the  triumph  swept  proudly  by, 
With  the  Roman  eagles  through  the  sky ! 
I  know  that  e'en  then,  in  his  hour  of  pride, 
The  soul  of  the  mighty  within  him  died  ; 
That  a  void  in  his  bosom  lay  darkly  still. 
Which  the  music  of  victory  might  never  fill. 

Thou  wert  there,  O  Mirth  !  swelling  on  the 

shout, 
Till  the  temples,  like  echo-caves,  rang  out ; 
Thine  were  the  garlands,   the  songs,   the 

>\ine, 
All  the  rich  voices  in  air  were  thine, 
The  incense,  the  sunshine — but  Sadness  ! 

t/iy  part, 
Deepest  of  all,  was  the  victor's  heart ! 

Ye  meet  at  the  bridal  with  flower  and  tear  ; 
Strangely  and  wildly  ye  meet  by  the  bier  i 
As  the  gleam  from  a  sea-bird's  white  wing 

shed, 
Crosses  the  storm  in  its  path  of  dread  ; 
As  a  dirge  meets  the  breeze  of  a  summer 

sky — 
Sadness  and  Mirth  !  so  ye  come  and  fly ! 

Ye  meet  in  the  poet's  haunted  breast, 
Darkness  and  rainbow,  alike  its  guest  I 
When  the  breath  of  the  violet  is  out  in 

spring,  [music  ring, 

When  the  woods  with   the  wakening  of 
O'er  his  dreamy  spirit  your  currents  pass. 
Like  shadow  and  sunlight  o'er  mountain 

grass. 

When  will  yotir  parting  be,  Sadness  and 

Mirth  ?  [on  earth  : 

Bright  stream  and  dark  one! — oh  !  never 


Neverwhile  triumphs  and  tombs  are  so  r.car, 
While  Death  and  Love  walk  the  same  dim 
sphere,  [sweep, 

While  flowers  unfold  where  the  storm  may 
While  the  heart  of  man  is  a  soundless  deep  I 

But  there  smiles  a  land,  O  ye  troubled  pair! 
Where  ye  have  no  part  in  the  summer  air. 
Far  from  the  breathings  of  changeful  skies, 
Over  the  seas  and  the  graves  it  Ues  ; 
Where  the  day  of  the  lightning  and  cloud 

is  done. 
And  joy  reigns  alone,  as  the  lonely  sun  I 


THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  DEATH- 
SONG. 

"  Willst  du  nach  den  Nachtigallen  fragen. 
Die  mit  seelenvollen  melodic 
Dich  entzuckten  in  des  Lenzes  Tagenf — 
Nur  so  lang  sie  liebten,  waren  sie." 

SCHILLEK. 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully, 

And  die  away,  my  heart ! 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 

And  I,  too,  will  depart. 

The  skies  have  lost  their  splendour. 
The  waters  changed  their  tone, 

And  wherefore,  in  the  faded  world. 
Should  music  hnger  on  ? 

Where  is  the  golden  sunshine. 
And  where  the  flowercup's  glow  ? 

And  where  the  joy  of  the  dancing  leaves, 
And  the  fountain's  laughing  flow  ? 

A  voice  in  every  whisper 

Of  the  wave,  the  bough,  the  air, 

Comes  asking  for  the  beautiful, 
And  moaning,  ' '  Where,  oh  !  where  ? 

Tell  of  the  brightness  parted, 
Thou  bee,  thou  lamb  at  play  ! 

Thou  lark,  in  thy  victorious  mirth  I— 
Are  ye,  too,  passed  away  ? 

Mournfully,  sing  mournfully  I 

The  royal  rose  is  gone. 
Melt  from  the  woods,  my  spirit,  melt 

In  one  deep  farewell  tone  ! 

Not  so  ! — swell  forth  triumphantly, 
The  full,  rich,  fervent  strain  ! 

Hence  with  young  love  and  Ufe  I  go, 
In  the  summer's  joyous  train. 

With  sunshine,  with  sweet  odour, 

With  every  precious  thing. 
Upon  the  last  warm  southern  breeze 

My  sotil  its  flight  shall  wing. 
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Alone  I  shall  not  linger, 

WTien  the  day-s  of  hope  are  past, 
To  watch  the  fall  of  leaf  by  leaf, 

To  wait  the  rushing  blast. 

Triumphantly,  triumphantly  I 

Sing  to  the  woods  I  go  ! 
For  me,  perchance,  in  other  lands. 

The  glorious  rose  may  blow. 

The  sky's  transparent  azure, 
And  the  greensward's  violet  breath, 

And  the  dance  of  light  leaves  in  the  wind 
May  there  know  nought  of  death. 

No  more,  no  more  sing  mournfully  ! 

Swell  high,  then  break,  my  heart 
With  love,  the  spirit  of  the  woods, 

With  summer  I  depart  I 


THE  DIVER. 

"They  learn  in  suffering  what  they  teach   la 
song. " — Shelley. 

Thou  hast  been  where  the  rocks  of  coral 
grow. 

Thou  hast  fought  with  eddying  waves  ; — 
Thy  cheek  is  pale,  and  thy  heart  beats  low, 

Thou  searcher  of  ocean's  caves  I 

Thou  hast  looked  on  the  gleaming  wealth 
of  old. 

And  wrecks  where  the  brave  have  striven  ; 
The  deep  is  a  strong  and  a  fearful  hold, 

But  thou  its  bar  hast  riven  1 

A  wild  and  weary  life  is  thine  ; 

A  wasting  task  and  lone, 
Though  treasure-grots  for  thee  may  shine. 

To  all  besides  unknown  I 

A  wear)'  Ufe  !  but  a  suift  decay 
Soon,  soon  shall  set  thee  free  ; 

Thou'rt  passing  fast  from  thy  toils  away. 
Thou  wrestler  \nth  the  sea  I 

In  thy  dim  eye,  on  thy  hollow  cheek. 
Well  are  the  death-signs  read — 

Go  !  for  the  pearl  in  its  cavern  seek. 
Ere  hope  and  power  be  fled  ! 

And  bright  in  beauty's  coronal 

That  glistening  gem  shall  be  ; 
A  star  to  all  in  the  festive  hall — 

But  who  will  think  on  tkee  f 

Ncne !    as  it  gleams  from  the  quaen-like 
head. 
Not  one  'raidst  throngs  will  say, 


"  A  life  hath  been  like  a  rain-drop  shed, 
For  that  pale  quivering  ray." 

Woe  for  the  wealth  thus  dearly  bought  !— 

And  are  not  those  hke  thee 
Who  win  for  earth  the  gems  of  thought  ? 

O  wrestler  with  the  sea  ! 

Do\vn  to  the  gulfs  of  the  soul  they  go, 
Where  the  passion-fountains  bum, 

Gathering  the  jewels  far  below 
From  many  a  buried  urn  : 

Wringing  from  lava-veins  the  fire, 
That  o'er  bright  words  is  poured  ! 

Learning  deep  sounds,  to  make  the  lyre 
A  spirit  in  each  chord. 

But,  oh  !  the  price  of  bitter  tears. 

Paid  for  the  lonely  power 
That  throws  at  last,  o'er  desert  yeais, 

A  darkly-glorious  dower  I 

Like  flower-seeds,  by  the  wild  wind  spread, 
So  radiant  thoughts  are  strewed  ; — 

The  soul  whence  those  high  gifts  are  shed, 
May  faint  in  soUtude  ! 

And  who  will  think,  when  the  strain  is  sung. 
Till  a  thousand  hearts  are  stirred, 

WTiat  hfe-drops,  from  the  minstrel  wrung. 
Have  gushed  with  ever}'  word  ? 

None,  none  ! — his  treasures  live  li.ke  thine. 
He  strives  and  dies  like  t  b.ee  ; — 

Thou,  that  hast  been  to  the  pearl's  dark 
shrine, 
O  wrestler  with  the  sea ! 


THE    REQUIEM  OF   GENIUS. 

*'  Les  poetes  dont  I'imagination  tient  a  la 
puissance  d'aimer  et  de  soufirir,  ne  sont-ils  pas 
les  bannis  d'une  autre  region  ?" — Madame  de 
Stael,  De  rA  llemag^te. 

No  tears  for  thee  ! — though  light  be  from 
us  gone  [less  one  ! 

With  thy  soul's  radiance,  bright,  yet  rest- 
No  tears  for  thee  !  [mourn 

They  that  have  loved  an  exile,  must  not 

To  see  him  parting  for  his  native  bourne 
O'er  the  dark  sea. 

All  the  high  music  of  thy  spirit  here. 
Breathed    but    the  language  of    another 
sphere, 

Unechoed  round  ; 
And  strange,  though  sweet,  as  'midst  oi:^ 

weeping  skies 
Some  half-remembered  strain  of  paradise 
Mi^ht  sadly  sound. 
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Hast    thou    been  answered? — thou,    that 

from  the  night 
And  from  the  voices  of  the  tempest's  might, 

And  from  the  past, 
Wert  seeking  still  some  oracle's  reply, 
To  pour  the  secrets  of  man's  destiny 

Forth  on  the  blast ! 

Hast    thou    been    answered? — thou,    that 

through  the  gloom. 
And  shadow,  and  stem  silence  of  the  tomb, 

A  cry  didst  send. 
So  passionate  and  deep?  to  pierce,  to  move, 
To  win  back  token  of  unburied  love 

From  buried  friend  I 

And  hast  thou  found  where  hving  waters 

burst  ? 
Thou,  that  didst  pine  amidst  us,  in  the  thirst 

Of  fever-dreams  I 
Are  the  true  fountains  thine  for  evermore? 
Oh  !   lured  so  long  by  shining  mists,  that 
wore 

The  light  of  streams  I 

Speak  I  is  it  well  with  thee  ? — We  call,  as 

ikou,  [brow. 

With  thy  lit  eye,  deep  voice,  and  kindled 

Wert  wont  to  call  [free  ? — 

On  the  departed  I  Art  thou  blest  and 
Alas  1  the  lips  earth  covers,  even  to  ihee, 

Were  silent  all  1 

Yet  shall  our  hope  rise  fanned  by  quench- 
less faith,  [breath. 
As  a  flame,  fostered  by  some  warm  wind's 

In  light  upsprings  :  [the  sought ; 
Freed  soul  of  song  !  yes,  thou  hast  found 
Borne  to  thy  home  of  beauty  and  of  thought. 

On  morning's  wings. 

And  we  will  dream  it  is  fky  joy  we  hear. 

When  hfe's  young  music,  ringing  far  and 

O'erflows  the  sky  : —        [clear. 

No  tears  for  ihee  !  the  Ungering  gloom  is 

ours —  [powers, 

Thou  art  for  converse  with  all  glorious 

Never  to  die  1 


TRIUMPHANT  MUSIC. 

"  Tacete,  tacete,  O  suoni  trionfantl  ! 
Risvegliate  in  vano  '1  cor  che  non  pud  libe- 
rarsi." 

Wherefore  and  whither  bear'st  thou  up 
my  spirit,  [that  thrill  ? 

On  eagle  wings,  through  every  plume 
It  hath  no  crown  of  victory  to  inherit — 

Be  still,  triunr»phant  harmony  1  be  stiil  I 


Thine  are  no  sounds  for  earth,  thus  proudly 
swelling 
Into  rich  floods  of  joy  : — it  is  but  pain 
To  mount  so  high,  yet  find  on  high  no 
dwelling. 
To  sink  so  fast,  so  heavily  again  '. 

No    sounds    for    earth? — Yes,    to   young 

chieftain  dying 

On  his  own  battle-field,  at  set  of  sun. 

With  his  freed  country's  banner  o'er  hira 

flying,  [guerdon  won. 

Well  mightst  thou  speak  of  fame's  high 

No  sounds  for  earth  ? — Yes,  for  the  martyr 
leading 

Unto  victorious  death  serenely  on, 
For  patriot  by  his  rescued  altars  bleeding, 

Thou  hast  a  voice  in  each  majestic  tone. 

But  speak  not  thus  to  one  whose  heart  is 
beating  [vain  I 

Against  life's  narrow  bound,  in  conflict 
For  power,  for  joy,  high  hope,  and  raptu- 
rous greeting,  [exulting  strain. 
Thou    wak'st  lone    thirst — be    hushed, 

Be  hushed,  or  breathe  of  grief  I — of  exile 

yearnings 

Under  the  willows  of  the  stranger-shore; 

Breathe  of  the  soul's  untold  and  restless 

burnings  [no  more. 

For  looks,   tones,  footsteps,  that  return 

Breathe  of  deep  love — a  lonely  vigil  keep- 
ing [wealth  to  pine ; 
Through   the  night-hours,    o'er  wasted 
Rich  thoughts  and  sad,  like  faded  rose- 
leaves  heaping,  [shrine. 
In  the  shut  heart,  at  once  a  tomb  and 

Or  pass  as  if  thy  spirit-notes  came  sighing 

From  worlds  beneath  some  blue  Elysian 

sky ;  [undying^ 

Breathe  of  repose,  the  pure,  the  bright,  th' 
Of  joy  no  more — bewildering  harmony  I 


SECOND  SIGHT. 

"  Ne'er  erred  the  prophet  heart  that  grief  In 
spired, 
Though  joy's  illusions  mock  their  votarist." 

Maturin 

A  MOURNFUL  gift  is  mine,  O  friends  1 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine  I 
A  murmur  of  the  soul  which  blends 

With  the  flow  of  song  and  wine. 
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An  eye  that  through  the  triumph's  hour 

Beholds  the  coming  woe, 
And  dwells  upon  the  faded  flower 

'Midst  the  rich  summer's  glow. 

Ve  smile  to  view  fair  faces  bloom 
Where  the  father's  board  is  spread  ; 

I  see  the  stillness  and  the  gloom 
Of  a  home  whence  all  are  fled- 

I  see  the  withered  garlands  he 

Forsaken  on  the  earth,  [fly 

While  the  lamps  yet  bum,  and  the  dancers 

Through  the  ringing  hall  of  mirth. 

i  see  the  blood-red  future  stain 
On  the  warrior's  gorgeous  crest  ; 

And  the  bier  amidst  the  bridal  train 
When  they  come  with  roses  drest. 

I  hear  the  still  small  moan  of  Time, 
Through  the  ivy  branches  made, 

Where  the  palace,  in  its  glory's  prime, 
With  the  sunshine  stands  arrayed. 

The  thunder  of  the  seas  I  heap, 

The  shriek  along  the  wave. 
When  the  bark  sweeps  forth,  and  song  and 
cheer 

Salute  the  parting  brave. 

With  every  breeze  a  spirit  sends 

To  me  some  warning  sign  : — 
A  mournful  gift  is  mine,  O  friends  ! 

A  mournful  gift  is  mine  I 

Oh  !  prophet  heart  !  thy  grief,  thy  power. 

To  all  deep  souls  belong  ; 
The  shadow  in  the  sunny  hour, 

The  wail  in  the  mirthful  song. 

Their  sight  is  all  too  sadly  clear — 

For  them  a  veil  is  riven  : 
Their  piercing  thoughts  repose  not  hero, 

Their  home  is  but  in  Heaven. 


1  HE  SEA-BIRD  FLYING  INLAND. 

"  Thy  path  is  not  as  mine : — where  thou  art  blest, 
My  spirit  would  but  wither  :  mine  own  grief 
Is  in  mine  eyes  a  richer,  holier  thing, 
Than  all  thy  happiness. " 

Hath  the  summer's  breath,  on  the  south 

wind  borne. 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  their  sweeping  scorn  ? 
Hath  it  lured  thee,  Bird  1  from  their  sotind- 

ing  caves, 
To  the  river-shores,  where  the  osier  waves? 


Or  art  thou  come  on  the  hills  to  dwell, 
Where  the  sweet-voiced  echoes  have  ma^y 

a  cell  ? 
Where  the  moss  bears  print  of  the  v^ild 

deer's  tread  ? 
And  the  heath  Uke  a  royal  robe  is  spread  ? 

Thou  hast  done  well,  O  thou  bright  sea- 
bird  i  [heard. 

There  is  joy  where  the  song  of  the  lark  is 

With  the  dancing  of  waters  through  copse 
and  dell,  [bell. 

And  the  bee's  low  tune  in  the  fox-glove's 

Thou  hast  done  well  1 — Oh  !  the  seas  are 
lone. 

And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mourn- 
ful tone  ; 

A  minghng  of  dirges  and  wild  farewells, 

Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem-swells. 

The  proud  bird  rose  as  the  words  were 

said — 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  swept  o'er  my  head. 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye  in  its  bright 

disdain. 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath   flown   from   the   woods    to   th£ 

ocean's  breast. 
To  his   throne  of  pride  on   the   billows 

crest  ! — 
Oh  !  who  shall  say,  to  a  spirit  free, 
"  T/iere  hes  the  pathway  of  bliss  for  thee?" 


THE  SLEEPER. 
"  For  sleep  is  awfuL" — Bvrom. 

Oh  !  lightly,  lightly  tread  ! 

A  holy  thing  is  sleep. 
On  the  worn  spirit  shed. 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep. 

A  holy  thing  from  Heaven, 
A  gracious  dewy  cloud, 

A  covering  mantle  given 
The  weary  to  enshroud. 

Oh  1  Ughtly,  lightly  tread  ! 

Revere  the  pale  still  brow. 
The  meekly-drooping  head, 

The  long  hair's  willowy  flo\r. 

Ye  know  not  what  ye  do. 
That  caU  the  slumberer  back. 

From  the  world  unseen  by  you 
Unto  Ufe's  dim  faded  track. 
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Ker  soul  is  far  away, 

In  her  childhood's  land,  perchance, 
Where  her  young  sisters  play," 

Where  shines  her  mother's  glanc?:. 

Some  old  sweet  native  sound 

Her  spirit  haply  weaves  ; 
A  harmony  profound 

Of  woods  with  all  their  leaves  ; 

A  murmur  of  the  sea, 

A  laughing  tone  of  streams  . — 
Long  may  her  sojourn  be 

In  the  music-land  of  dreams  1 

Each  voice  of  love  is  there, 
Each  gleam  of  beauty  tied, 

Each  lost  one  still  more  fair — 
Oh  1  Ughtly,  hghtly  tread  1 


THE  MIRROR  IN  THE  DESERTED 
HALL. 

O  DIM  forsaken  mirror  ! 
How  many  a  jtately  throng 
Hath  o'er  thee  gleamed,  in  vanished  hours 
Of  the  wine-cup  and  the  song  ! 

The  song  hath  left  no  echo  ; 
The  bright  wine  h\^\\  been  quaffed, 
And  hushed  is  every  silvery  voice 
That  lightly  here  hath  laughed. 

O  mirror,  lonely  mirror, 
Thou  of  the  silent  hall !  [bloom — 

Thou  hast  been    flushed     with    beauty's 
Is  this,  too,  vanished  all  ? 

It  is,  with  the  scattered  garlands 
Of  triumphs  long  ago  ; 
With  the  melodies  of  buried  lyres, 
With  the  faded  rainbow's  glow  : 

And  for  all  the  gorgeous  pageants, 
For  the  glance  of  gem  and  plume, 
For  lamp,  and  harp,  and  rosy  wreath, 
And  vase  of  rich  perfume. 

Now,  dim,  foreaken  mirror, 
Thou  givest  but  faintly  back 
The  quiet  stars,  and  the  sailing  moon, 
On  her  solitary  track. 

And  thus  with  man's  proud  spirit 
Thou  tellest  me  'twill  be. 
When  the  forms  and  hues  of  this  world  fade 
From  his  memory,  as  from  thee  : 

And  his  heart's  long-troubled  v/aters 
At  last  in  stillness  lie. 
Reflecting  but  the  images 

Of  the  solemn  world  on  hicrh. 


CURFEW  SONG  OF  ENGLAND. 

Hark  !  from  the  dim  church-tower, 
The  deep,  slow  curfew's  chime  1 
A  heavy  sound  unto  hall  and  bower. 

In  England's  olden  time  I 
Sadly  'twas  heard  by  him  who  came 
From  the  fields  of  his  toil  at  night, 
And  who  might  not  see  his  own  hearth's 
flame 
In  his  children's  eyes  make  light. 

Sadly  and  sternly  heard 
As  it  quenched  the  wood-fire's  glow, 
Which  had  cheered  the  board,  with  th€ 
mirthful  word. 
And  the  red  wine's  foaming  flow  ; 
Until  that  sullen,  booming  knell. 

Flung  out  from  every  fane. 
On  harp  and  lip,  and  spirit  fell, 
With  a  weight,  and  with  a  chain. 

Woe  for  the  wanderer  then 
In  the  wild-deer's  forests  far  I 
No  cottage-lamp,  to  the  haunts  of  men. 

Might  guide  him  as  a  star. 
And  woe  for  him  whose  wakeful  soul, 

With  lone  aspirings  filled. 
Would  have  lived  o'ersome  immortal  scroll, 
While  the  sounds  of  earth  were  stilled. 

And  yet  a  deeper  woe. 

For  the  watchers  by  the  bed. 
Where  the  fondly  loved,  in  pain  lay  low, 

And  rest  forsook  the  head. 
For  the  mother,  doomed  unseen  to  keep 

By  the  dying  babe  her  place. 
And  to  feel  its  flitting  pulse,  and  weep^ 
Yet  not  behold  its  face  I 

Darkness,  in  chieftain's  hall  1 
Darkness,  in  peasant's  cot  1 
While  Freedom,  under  that  shadowy  pall, 

Sat  mourning  o'er  her  lot. 
Oh  !  the  fireside's  peace  we  well  may  prize, 

For  blood  hath  flowed  Uke  rain. 
Poured  forth  to  make  sweet  sanctuaries 
Of  England's  homes  again  1 

Heap  the  yule-fagots  high. 
Till  the  red  light  fills  the  room  ! 
It  is  home's  own  hour,  when  the  stormy  skj 

Grows  thick  with  evening  gloom. 
Gather  ye  round  the  holy  hearth. 

And  by  its  gladdening  blaze. 
Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will   change  ou 
mirth, 
With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days. 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  KORNER. 

[Charles  Theodore  Komer,  the  celebrated 
young  German  poet  and  soldier,  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  a  detachment  of  French  troops, 
on  the  2oth  of  August,  1813,  a  few  hours  after 
the  composition  of  his  popular  piece,  "  The 
Sword  Song. "  He  was  buned  at  the  village  of 
WSbbelin,  in  Mecklenburg,  under  a  beautiful 
oak,  in  a  recess  of  which  he  had  frequently  de- 
posited verses  composed  by  him  while  cam- 
paigjimg  in  its  vicinity.  The  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  is  of  cast-iron,  and  the  upper  part 
is  wrought  into  a  lyre  and  a  sword,  a  favourite 
emblem  of  Komer's,  from  which  one  of  his  works 
had  been  entitled.  Near  the  grave  of  the  poet 
IS  that  of  his  only  sister,  who  died  of  grief  for 
his  loss,  having  only  survived  him  long  enough 
to  complete  his  portrait,  and  a  drawing  of  his 
burial-place.  Over  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  is 
engraved  one  of  his  own  lines  : 

"Vergiss  die  treuen  Todten  nicht." 
(Forget  not  the  faithful  Dead.) 

—See  Ddwnes's  Letters  from  Mecklenburg,  and 
Komer i  Prosaische  Au/sdize,  von  C.  A. 
Tiedge.  ] 

Green  wave  the  oak  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest, 
Thou  that  beneath  its  crowning  foliage 
sleepest, 
And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast, 
Thy    place    of   memory,   as    an    altar, 
keepest ; 
Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  was  poured, 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword  I 

Rest,  Bard  !  rest,  Soldier  1 — by  the  father's 
hand 
Here  shall  the  child  of  after  years  be  led, 
With  his  wTcath-offering  silently  to  stand. 
In  the  hushed  presence  of  the  glorious 
dead.  [trod 

Soldier  and  Bard  1  for  thou  thy  path  hast 
With  Freedom  and  with  God.* 

The  oak  waved  proudly  o'er  thy  burial  rite, 
On  thy  crowned  bier  to  slumber  warriors 
bore  thee,  [fight 

And  with  true  hearts  thy  brethren  of  the 
Wept  as  they  vailed  their  drooping  ban- 
ners o'er  thee  ;  [token, 
And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling  peal  gave 
That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken. 

Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb — a  lowlier  bed 
Is  hers,  the  gentle  girl  beside  thee  lyirg — 


The  gentle  girl,  that  bowed  her  fair  young 

head,  [d>ing, 

WTien  thou  wert  gone,  in  silent  sorrow 

Brother,   true  friend  !  the  tender  and  the 

brave — 

She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 

Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others— but  for  her, 
To  whom  the  wide  world  held  that  only 
spot — 
She  loved  thee — lovely  in  your  lives  ye  were, 

And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not. 
Thou  hast  thine  oak,  thy  trophy — what 
hath  she  ? — 
Her  own  blest  place  by  thee  I 

It  was  thy  spirit,  brother  I  which  had  made 
The  bright  world  glorious  to  her  thought- 
ful eye,  [played. 
Since  first  in  childhood  'midst  the  vines  ye 
And  sent  glad  singing  through  the  fi^ee 
blue  sky.                                 [passed, 
Ye  were  but  two — and  when  that  spirit 
Woe  to  the  one,  the  last  1 

Woe,  yet  not  long — she  lingered  but  to 
trace  [breast. 

Thine  image    from    the  image  in  her 
Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  face 

But  smile  upon  her,  ere  she  went  to  rest, 
Too  sad  a  smile  !  its  living  hght  was  o'er — 
It  answered  hers  no  more. 

The  earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  de- 
parted [had  fled — 
'The  home  too  lonely  whence  thy  step 
What  then  was  left  for  her,  the  faithful- 
hearted  ?—  [the  dead. 
Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for 
Softly  she  perished — be  the  Flower  deplored. 
Here  with  the  Lyre  and  Sword, 

Have  ye  not  met  ere  now? — so  let  those 

trust  [years, 

That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  for 

That  weep,  watch,  pray,  to  hold  back  dust 

from  dust,  [tears. 

That  love,  where  love  is  but  a  fount  of 

Brother,    sweet  sister  1    peace  around  ye 

dweU— 

Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,  farewell ) 


*  The  poems  of  KSmer,  which  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  are  strik- 
ingly distinguished  by  religious  feelings,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  Supreme  Justicfc  for  the  final 
deliverance  of  Germany. 


TO  AN   INFANT. 

Thou  wak'st  from  happy  sleep,  to  play, 
With  bounding  heart,  my  boy ! 
Before  thee  Ues  a  long,  bright  day 
Of  summer  and  of  joy  1 
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Thou  hast  no  heavy  thought  or  dream, 
To  cloud  thy  fearless  eye  ; — 
Long  be  it  thus  ! — life's  early  stream 
Should  still  reflect  the  sky  I 

Yet, — ere  the  cares  of  earth  lie  dim, 
On  thy  young  spirit's  wings, — 
Now,  in  thy  mom,  forget  not  Him 
From  whom  each  pure  thought  springs  I 

So, — in  thy  onward  vale  of  tears. 
Where'er  thy  path  may  be. 
When  strength  hath  bowed  to  evil  years,- 
f/e  will  remember  thee  ! 


ANCIENT  SONG  OF  VICTORY. 

"  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine. 
Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade." 

Byron. 
I. 

Ic !  they  come,  they  come  ! 

Garlands  for  every  shrine  ! 
Strike  lyres  to  greet  them  home  ; 

Bring  roses,  pour  ye  wine  ! 


Swell,  swell  the  Dorian  flute 

Through  the  blue,  triumphal  sky  ! 

Let  the  Cittern's  tone  salute 
The  Sons  of  Victory  ! 

III. 

With  the  offering  of  bright  blood, 
ITiey  have  ransomed  hearth  and  tomb, 

Vineyard,  and  field,  and  flood  ;  - 
lo  I  they  come,  they  come  1 

IV. 

Sing  it  where  olives  wave. 

And  by  the  glittering  sea, 
And  o'er  each  hero's  grave, — 

Sing,  sing,  the  land  is  free  I 


Mark  ye  the  flashing  oars. 

And  the  spears  that  light  the  deep? 
How  the  festal  sunshine  pours 

Where  the  lords  of  battle  sweep 

V'l. 

Rach  hath  brought  back  his  shield  ;— 
M.iid,  greet  thy  lover  home  ! 

Mother,  from  that  proud  field, 
lo  I  thy  son  is  come  ! 


VII. 


Who  murmured  of  the  dead  ? 

Hush,  boding  voice  I    We  know 
That  many  a  shining  head 

Lies  in  its  glory  low. 


VIII. 


Breathe  not  those  names  to-day  ! 

They  shall  have  their  praise  ere  long, 
And  a  power  all  hearts  to  sway, 

In  ever-burning  song. 


IX. 


But  now  shed  flowers,  pour  wine, 
To  hail  the  conquerors  home  ! 

Bring  wreaths  for  every  shrine — 
lo  I  they  come,  they  come  I 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Forget  them  not ! — though  now  their  name 

Be  but  a  mournful  sound. 
Though  by  the  hearth  its  utterance  claim 

A  stillness  round. 

Though  for  their  sakes  this  earth  no  more 

As  it  hath  been  may  be. 
And  shadows,  never  marked  before, 

Brood  o'er  each  tree  ; 

And  though  their  image  dim  the  sky. 

Yet,  yet  forj,et  them  not  I 
Nor,  where  their  love  and  life  went  by, 

Forsake  the  spot  I 

They  have  a  breathing  influence  there, 
A  charm,  not  elsewhere  found  ; 

Sad — yet  it  sanctifies  the  air. 
The  stream — the  ground. 

Then,  though  the  wind  an  altered  tone 
Through  the  young  foliage  bear. 

Though  every  flower,  of  something  gone, 
A  tinge  may  wear  ; 

Oh  I  fly  it  not ! — no  fruitless  grief 

Thus  in  their  presence  felt, 
A  record  links  to  every  leaf 

There,  where  they  dwelt. 

Still  trace  the  path  which  knew  tlieir  tread, 

.Still  tend  their  garden-bower, 
And  call  them  back,  the  holy  Dead, 

To  each  lone  hour  I 

The  holy  Dead  ! — oh  1  blest  we  are 

That  we  may  name  them  so. 
And  to  their  spirits  look  afar, 

Through  Jill  our  woe  I 
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Blest,  that  the  things  they  loved  on  earth, 

As  relics  we  may  hold, 
WTiich  wake  sweet  thoughts  of  parted  worth, 

By  springs  untold  I 

Blest,  that  a  deep  and  chastening  power 

Thus  o'er  oiu-  souls  is  given, 
If  but  to  bird,  or  song,  or  flower. 

Yet  all  for  Heaven  ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  HOME  AT  SEA. 

Tis  lone  on  the  waters 

WTien  eve's  mournful  bell 
Sends  forth  to  the  sunsei 
A  note  of  farewell ! 

When  borne  with  the  shadows 
And  winds  as  they  sweep, 

There  comes  a  fond  memor)' 
Of  Home  o'er  the  deep  ! 

V^Tien  the  wing  of  the  sea-bird 

Is  turned  to  her  nest, 
And  the  heart  of  the  sailor 

To  all  he  loves  best. 

'Tis  lone  on  the  waters — 
That  hour  hath  a  spell 

To  bring  back  sweet  voices 
And  words  of  farewell  1 


THE  ANGELS'  CALL. 

"  Hark  !  they  whisper  I  angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away  I" 

Come  to  the  land  of  peace  ! 
Come  where  the  tempest  hath  no  longer 

sway. 
The  shadow  passes  from  the  soul  away, 

The  sounds  of  weeping  cease  ! 

Fear  hath  no  dwelling  there  ! 
Come  to  the  mingling  of  repose  and  love. 
Breathed  by  the  silent  spirit  of  the  dove 

Through  the  celestial  air  ! 

Come  to  the  bright  and  blest. 
And  crowned  for  ever  1 — 'midst  that  shin- 
ing band,  [every  land. 
Gathered   to  heaven's  own   wreath  from 

Thy  spirit  shall  find  rest  I 

Thou  hast  been  long  alone  : 
Come  to   thy  mother  1— on  the   Sabbath 
shore,  [once  more 

The  neart  that  rocked  thy  childhood,  back. 

Shall  take  its  wearied  one. 


In  silence  wert  thou  left : 
Come  to  thy  sisters  ! — ^joyously  again 
All   the   home-voices,  blent  in  one  sweet 

Shall  greet  their  long-bereft  I        [strain. 

Over  thine  orphan  head 
The  storm  hath  swept,  as  o'ei  a  willow's 

bough  : 
Come  to  thy  father  ! — it  is  finished  now  ; 

Thy  tears  have  all  been  shed. 

In  thy  divine  abode 
Change  finds  no  pathway,  memory  no  dark 
trace,  Folace : 

And,  oh  !  bright  victory — death  bytove  no 

Come,  Spirit,  to  thy  God  1 


WOMAN  AND  FAME. 

"  Happy — happier  far  than  thou, 
With  the  laurel  on  thy  brow  ; 
She  that  makes  the  humblest  hearth 
Lovely  but  to  one  on  earth." 

Thou  hast  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame  I 
A  draught  that  mantles  high, 

And  seems  to  hft  this  earthly  frame 
Above  mortality. 

Away  !  to  me — a  woman — bring 

Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring. 

Thou  hast  green  laurel-leaves  that  twine 

Into  so  proud  a  wreath  ; 
For  that  resplendent  gift  of  thine, 

Heroes  have  smiled  in  death. 
Give  me  from  some  kind  hand  a  flower, 
The  record  of  one  happy  hour  I 

Thou  hast  a  voice,  whose  thriUing  tone 

Can  bid  each  hfe-pulse  beat, 
As  when  a  trumpet's  note  hath  blown, 

Calling  the  brave  to  meet  : 
But  mine,  let  mine — a  woman's  breast, 
By  words  of  home-bom  love  be  blessed. 

A  hollow  sound  is  in  thy  song, 

A  mockery  in  thine  eye, 
To  the  sick  heart  that  doth  but  long 

For  aid,  for  sympathy  ; 
For  kindly  looks  to  cheer  it  on, 
For  tender  accents  that  are  gone. 

Fame,  Fame  !  thou  canst  not  be  the  stay 
I      Unto  the  drooping  reed. 

The  cool  fresh  foimtain,  in  the  day 
Of  the  soul's  feverish  need  ; 

Wliere  must  the  lone  one  turn  or  fl«:«  ? — 
I  Not  unto  thee,  oh  !  not  to  iher  J 
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THE  THEMES  OF  SONG. 

"  Of  truth,  of  g"andeur,  beauty,  love,  and  h?pe. 
And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith. " 

Wordsworth. 

Where  shall  the  minstrel  find  a  theme  ? 

Where'er,  for  freedom  shed, 
Brave  blood  hath  dyed  some  anciemt  stream 

Amidst  the  mountains,  red. 

Where'er  a  rock,  a  fount,  a  grove, 

Bears  record  to  the  faith 
Of  love,  deep,  holy,  fervent  love, 

Victor  of  fear  and  death. 

Where'er  a  spire  points  up  to  Heaven, 
Through  storm  and  summer  air, 

Telling  that  all  around  have  striven, 
Man's  heart,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

Where'er  a  chieftain's  crested  brow 
In  its  pride  hath  been  struck  down. 

Or  a  bright-haired  virgin  head  laid  low, 
Wearing  its  youth's  first  crown. 

Where'er  a  home  and  hearth  have  been. 
That  now  are  man's  no  more  ; 

A  place  of  ivy,  freshly  green. 
Where  laughter's  fight  is  o'er. 

Where'er,  by  some  forsaken  grave. 
Some  nameless  greensward  heap, 

A  bird  may  sing,  a  violet  wave, 
A  star  its  vigil  keep  ; 

Or  where  a  yearning  heart  of  old, 

Or  a  dream  of  shepherd  men, 
With  forms  of  more  than  earthly  mould. 

Hath  peopled  grot  or  glen. 

There  may  the  bard's    high  themes    be 
We  die,  we  pass  away  ;  [found — 

But  faith,  love,  pity — these  are  bound 
To  earth  without  decay. 

The  heart  that  bums,  the  cheek  that  glows, 
The  tear  from  hidden  springs. 

The  thorn,  and  glory  of  the  rose — 
These  are  undying  fhings. 

Wave  after  wave  of  mighty  stream, 

To  the  deep  sea  hath  gone  ; 
Vet  not  the  less,  fike  youth's  bright  dream. 

The  exhaa?tless  flood  rolb  on. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

["  We  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  wt 
exchange  a  few  words  and  looks  of  kindness, 
and  we  rejoice  together  for  a  few  short  mo- 
ments ; — and  then  day?,  months,  years  intervene 
— and  we  see  and  know  nothing  of  each  other." 
Washington  Irving.] 

Two  barks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 

When  calms  had  stilled  the  tide  ; 
A  few  bright  days  of  Summer  glee 

There  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 
Rose  mingling  thence  in  mirth  ; 

And  sweetly  floated  o'er  the  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 

Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; — 
While  dancing  step  and  festive  strain 

Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  finked,  and  answering  eyes 

With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 
— Oh  1  brief  and  passing  sympathies, 

Like  leaves  together  blown  ! 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose. 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rose. 

And  proudly,  freely,  on  their  way 

The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 
— In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 

To  meet — Oh  !  never  njore  1 

Never  to  blend  in  Victory's  cheer. 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe  ; — 
And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here, 

Such  ties  are  formed  below  I 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRCONNEL. 

["  Fair  Helen  of  Kirconnel,"  as  she  is  called  fai 
the  Scottish  Minstrelsy,  throwing  herself  be- 
tween her  betrothed  lover  and  a  rival  by  whom 
his  life  was  assailed,  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  the  former.] 

Hold  mc  upon  thy  faithful  heart, 
Keep  back  my  flitting  breath  ; 

'Tis  early,  early  to  depart. 
Sweet  friend  I — yet  this  is  Death  I 

Look  on  me  still : — let  that  kind  eye 

Be  the  last  light  I  see  I 
Oh  1  sad  it  is  in  spring  to  die, 

But  yet  I  die  for  thee  1 
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For  thee,  my  cvm  ! — thy  stately  head 

Was  never  thus  to  bow  ; — 
Give  tears  when  vdth  me  Love  hath  fled, 

Irue  Love — thou  know'st  it  now  ! 

Oh !  the  free  streams  looked  bright,  where'er 

We  in  our  gladness  roved  ; 
And  the  blue  skies  were  very  fair — 

Dear  friend  !  because  we  loved. 

Farewell  1 — I  bless  thee ! — live  thou  on, 
WTien  this  young  heart  is  low  ! 

Surely  my  blood  thy  life  hath  won — 
Clasp  me  once  more — I  go  1 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE   ROSE. 

"  Rosa,  Rosa  !  perche  sulla  tiia  belta 
Sempre  e  scritta  questa  parola — morte  i" 

How  much  of  memory  dwells  amidst  thy 
bloom, 
Rose !  ever  wearing  beauty  for  thy  dower ! 
The  Bridal  day — the  Festival — the  Tomb — 
Thou  hast  thy  part  in  each, — thou  state- 
liest flower  I 

Therefore  with  thv  soft  breath  come  floating 
by 
A  thousand  images  of  Love  and  Grief, 
Dreams,  filled  with  tokens  of  mortality, 
Deep  thoughts  of  all  things  beautiful  and 
brief. 

Not  such  thy  spells  o'er  those  that  hailed 
thee  first 
In  the  clear  light  of  Eden's  golden  day ; 
Tkere  thy  rich  leaves  to  crimson  glor>'  burst, 
Linked  with  no  dim  remembrance  of 
decay. 

Rose  1  for  the  banquet  gathered,  and  the 

bier  ; 

Rose  I  coloured  now  by  human  hope  or 

pain; 

Surely  where  death  is  not — nor  change  nor 

fear,  [again  I 

Yet  may  we  meet  thee,  Joys  own  Flower, 


THE   VOICE  OF  MUSIC. 

"  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  -ve  are 
darkly  bound." — Ckilde  Harold. 

When'CE  is  the  might  of  thy  master-spell? 
Speak  to  me,  Voice  of  sweet  sound,  ano 
leUi 


How  canst  thou  wake,  by  one  gentle  breath. 
Passionate  visions  of  love  and  death  ! 

How  callest  thou  back,  with  a  note,  a  sigh. 
Words  and  low  tones  from  the  days  gone 
by- 
A  sunny  glance,  or  a  fond  farewell  ? — 
Speaic  to  me,  Voice  of  sweet  sound,  and 
tell! 

Wliat  is  thy  power,  from  the  soul's  deep 

spring 
In  sudden  gushes  the  tears  to  bring? 
Even  'midst  the  swells  of  thy  festal  glee, 
Fountains  of  sorrow  are  stirred  by  thee ! 


'  Vain  are  those  tears  1 — vain  and 

all- 


fruitless 
[fall; 

Showers  that  refi^esh  not,  yet  still  must 
■  For  a  purer  bliss  while  the  full  heart  bums, 
For  a  brighter  home  while  the  Spirit 
yearns ! 

Something  of  mystery  there  surely  dwells. 
Waiting  thy  touch,  in  our  bosom-cells  ; 

Something  that  finds  not  its  answer  here— 
A  chain  to  be  clasped  in  another  sphere. 

Therefore  a  current  of  sadness  deep, 
Through  the  stream  of  thy  triumphs  is 
heard  to  sweep,  [mer  sky — 

Like  a  moan  of  the  breeze  through  a  sura- 
Like  a  name  of  the  dead  when  the  \^ine 
foams  high  1 

Yet  speak  to  me  still,  though  thy  tones  bt 

fraught  [thought ; — 

With  vain    remembrance  and  troubled 

Speak  !  for  thou  tellest  my  soul  that  its 

birth  [earth  I 

Links  it  with  regions  more  bright  than 


SONG. 


Oh  I  ye  voices  gone. 

Sounds  of  other  years ! 
Hush  that  haunting  tons, 

Melt  me  not  to  tears. 
All  around  forget. 

All  who  loved  you  well. 
Vet  sweet  voices,  yet. 

O'er  my  soul  ye  swelL 

With  the  winds  of  Spring, 
With  the  breath  of  flowei-s, 

Floating  back,  ye  bring 
Thoughts  of  banished  hears, 
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Hence  your  music  talce, 
Oh  I  ye  voices  gone  I 

This  lone  heart  ye  make 
But  more  deeply  lone. 


O'CONNORS  CHILD. 

-"I  fled  the  home  of  grief, 


At  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  to  faU 
I  found  the  helmet  of  my  chief. 

His  bow  still  hanging  on  our  wall, 

And  took  it  down,  and  vowed  to  rove 
This  desert  place,  a  huntress  bold  : 

Nor  would  I  change  my  buried  love 
For  any  heart  of  living  mould." 

Campbsll. 

The  sleep  of  storms  is  dark  upon  the  skies ; 
The    weight    of  omens    heavy  in    the 

cloud : — 
Bid  the  lorn  huntress  of  the  desert  rise, 
And  gird  the  form  whose  beauty  grief 

hath  bowed, 
And  leave  the  tomb,  as  tombs  are  left — 

alone, 
To  the  stars'  vigil,   and   the  wind's  wild 

moan. 

Tell  her  of  revelries  in  bower  and  hall, 
Where  gems  are  gUttering,  and  bright 

wine  is  poured — 
Where  to  glad  measures  chiming  footsteps 

fall, 
And  soul  seems  gushing  from  the  harp's 

full  chord  ; 
And  richer  flowers  amid  fair  tresses  wave, 
Than  the  sad  ''Love-lies-bleeding"  of  the 

grave. 

Oh  !  httle  know'st  thou  of  the  o'ermaster- 
ing  spell, 
Wherewith  love  binds  the  spirit,  strong 
in  ppjn, 


To  the  spot  hallowed  by  a  ^snld  larewell. 

A  parting  agony — intense,  yet  vain, 
A  look — and  darkness  when  its  gleam  hath 

flown, 
A  voice — and  silence  when  its  words  are 

gone. 

She  hears  thee  not ; — her  full,  deep,  fervent 

heart 
Is  set  in  her  dark  eyes ; — and  they  are 

bound 
Unto  that  cross,  that  shrinci  that  woild 

apart, 
Where  faithful  blood  hath  sanctified  the 

ground. 
And  love  with  death  striven  long  by  tear 

and  prayer, 
And  anguish  frozen  into  still  despair. 

Yet  on  her  spirit  hath  arisen  at  last 

A  hght,  a  joy  of  its  own  wanderings  bom ; 
Around  her  path  a  vision's  glow  is  cast, 
Back,  back,  her  lost  one  comes  in  hues 
of  mom  !• 
For  her  the  gulf  is  filled — the  curtain  shred, 
Whose  mystery  parts  the  living  and  the 
dead. 

And  she  can  potir  forth  in  such  converse 

high. 
All  her  soul's  tide  of  love,  the  deep,  the 

strong ! 
Oh  I  lonelier  far,  perchance,  thy  destiny, 
And  more  forlom,   amidist  the  world's 

gay  throng, 
Than  hers, — the  queen  of  that   majestic 

gloom. 
The  tempest,   and  the    desert,    and   the 

tomb. 


"  A  son  of  light,  a  lovely  form 
He  cormis,  and  makes  bcr  plad.'" 


an 
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WHERE    IS  THE   SEA? 

SONG    OF    THK    GREEK    ISLANDER    IN    EXILE. 

[A  Greek  Islander,  being  taken  to  the  Vale  of 
r»nipe,  and  called  upon  to  admire  its  beauty, 
Snly  replied — "  The  sea — where  is  it  ?"] 

Where  is  the  sea? — I  languish  here — 

Where  is  my  owti  blue  sea  ? 
With  all  its  barks  in  fleet  career, 

And  flags,  and  breezes  free  ? 

'.  nniss  that  voice  of  waves  which  first 

Awoke  my  childhood's  glee  ; 
The    measured    chime  —  the    thundering 
burst — 

Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

Oh  1  rich  your  myrtle's  breath  may  rise. 
Soft,  soft  your  winds  may  be  ; 

Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 
Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 

I  hear  the  shepherd's  mountain  flute, 

I  hear  the  whispering  tree  ; 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute, 

—Where  is  my  own  blue  sea  ? 


TO   MY   OWN    PORTRAIT. 

How  is  it  that  before  mine  eyes, 

While  gazing  on  thy  mien. 
All  my  past  years  of  life  arise. 

As  in  a  mirror  seen  ? 
What  spell  within  thee  hath  been  shrined 
To  image  back  my  own  deep  mind  ? 

Even  as  a  song  of  other  times 
Can  trouble  memory's  springs  ; 

Even  as  a  sound  of  vesper-chimes 
Can  wake  departed  things  ; 

Even  as  a  scent  of  vernal  flowers 

Hath  recordsfraught  with  vanished  hours, — 

Such  power  is  thine  I   They  come,  the  dead. 
From  the  grave's  bondage  free, 

A.nd  smiling  back  the  changed  are  led 
To  look  in  love  on  thee  ; 


And  voices  that  are  music  flown 
Speak  to  me  in  the  heart's  full  tone  : 

Till  crowding  thoughts  my  soul  oppress- 
The  thoughts  of  happier  years— 

And  a  vain  gush  of  tenderness 
O'erflows  in  childlike  tears  ; 

A  passion  which  I  may  not  stay, 

A  sudden  fount  that  must  have  way. 

But  thou,  the  while — oh  I  almost  strange, 

Mine  imaged  self  I  it  seems 
That  on  thy  brow  of  peace  no  change 

Reflects  my  own  swift  dreams  ; 
Almost  I  marvel  not  to  trace 
Those  lights  and  shadows  in  thy  face. 

To  see  thee  calm,  while  powers  thus  deep- 
Affection,  Memory,  Grief — 

Pass  o'er  my  soul  as  winds  that  sweep 
O'er  a  frail  aspen  leaf  I 

Oh,  that  the  quiet  of  thine  eye 

Might  sink  there  when  the  storra  goes  b> 

Yet  look  thou  still  serenely  on, 

And  if  sweet  friends  there  be 
That  when  my  song  and  soul  are  gone 

Shall  seek  my  form  in  thee, — 
Tell  them  of  one  for  whom  'twas  best 
To  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 


NO  MORE. 

No  more  f    A  harp-string's  deep  and  breaJs 
ing  tone, 
A   last,    low,  summer  breeze,   a  far-ofl 
swell, 
A  dying  echo  of  rich  music  gone. 

Breathe    through    those    words  —  those 
murmurs  of  farewell — 
No  more  I 

To  dwell  in  peace,   with  home-affections 
bound, 
To   know   the  sweetness  of  a  mother's 
voice. 
To  feel  the  spirit  of  her  love  around. 
And  in  the  blessing  of  her  eye  rejoice- 
No  more  ! 
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A  dirge-like  soand  !     To  greet  the  ear'.y 
friend 
Unto   the    hearth,    his   place  of    many 
days  ; 
1  n  the  glad  song  with  Icindred  Ups  to  blend, 
Or  join  the  household  laughter  by  the 
blaze— 

No  more  ! 

Through  woods   that    shadowed  our   first 
years  to  rove 
With  all  our  native  music  in  the  air  ; 
To  watch  the  sunset  with  the  eyes  we  love, 
And   turn,    and    read  our  own   heart's 
answer  ihere — 

No  more  ! 

Words  of  despair  ! — yet  earth's,  all  earth  s 
the  woe 
Their  passion  breathes  —  the  desolately 
deep  I 
That  sound  in  heaven — oh !  image  then 
the  flow 
Of  gladness  in   its  tones— to  part,  to 
weep — 

No  more  I 

To  watch,  in  dying  fiope,  affection's  wane. 
To  see  the  beautiful  from  life  depart, 

To  wear  impatiently  a  secret  chain, 
To  waste  the  untold  riches  of  the  heart — 
No  more  I 

Through  long,  long  years  to  seek,  to  strive, 
to  yeani 
For  human  love  * — and  never  quench  that 
thirst  ; 
To  pour  the  soul  out,  winning  no  return, 
O'er  fragile  idols,  by  delusion  nursed -- 
No  more  1 

On  things  that  fail  us,  reed  by  reed,  to  lean, 
To  mourn  the  changed,  the  far  away, 
the  dead, 
To  send  our  troubled  spirits  through  the 
unseen, 
Intensely  questioning  for  treasures  fled — 
No  more  ! 

Words  of  triumphant  music  I     Bear  we  on 
The  weight  of  life,   the  chain,   the  un- 
genial  air  ; 
rheir  deathless  meaning,  when  our  tasks 
.  are  done, 
To  learn  in  joy, — to  stniggle,  to  despair- 
No  more  ! 


•  "  jamais,  jamais,  jesne  serai  aimi  comnu 
i^ainu  I "  was  a  mournful  expression  of  Madame 
ie  Sutl's. 


THOUGHT   FROM    AN    ITALIAN 
POET.    « 

Where  shall  I  find,  in  all  this  tleeting 

earth. 

This  world  of  changes  and  farewells,  a 

friend 

That  will  not  fail  me  in  his  love  and  worth, 

Tender  and  firm,  and  faithful  to  the  end  ? 

Far  hath  my  spirit  sought  a  place  of  rest — 

Long  on  vain  idols  its  devotion  shed  ; 
Some  have  forsaken,   whom    I    loved   the 
best. 
And  some  deceived,  and  some  are  with 
the  dead. 

But  Thou,  my  Saviour  1  Thou,  my  hope  and 
trust. 
Faithful  art  Thou  when  friends  and  joys 
depart  ; 
Teach  me  to  lift  these  yearnings  from  the 
dust. 
And  fix  on  Thee,  th'  Unchanging  One, 
my  heart ! 


PASSING  A\ArAY. 

■  Passing  away '  is  written  on  the  world,  ftrsf! 
all  the  world  contains." 

It  is  written  on  the  rose, 
In  its  glory's  full  array ; 
Read  what  those  buds  disclose  - 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day  ; 
It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyes — 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  trees. 

As  their  young  leaves  glistening  plp.y 
And  on  brighter  things  than  these — 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  brow 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray 
Lives,  bums,  and  triumphs  now— 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  heart ; 
Alas  I  that  thtre  Decay 
Should  claim  from  Love  a  ptut— 
"  Passing  away.' 
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Friends,  friends  ! — oh  I  shall  we  meet 

In  a  land  of  purer  day, 
Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 
Pass  not  away  ? 

Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyes, 

And  the  thoughts  that  in  them  lay 
When  we  mingled  sympathies 
"  Passing  away  ?  " 

Ofa  1  if  this  may  be  so, 

Speed,  speed,  thou  closing  day  1 
How  blest  from  earth's  vain  show 
To  pass  away  I 


THE  ANGLER. 

"  I  in  these  flowery  meads  would  be  ; 
These  cr>-stal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 
To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 
I  with  my  angle  would  rejoice  ; 

And  angle  on,  and  beg  to  Lave 

A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. " 

Isaac  Walton. 

Thou  that  hast  loved  so  long  and  well 
The  vale's  deep,  quiet  streams, 

WTiere  the  pure  water-lilies  dwell, 
Shedding  forth  tender  gleams  ; 

And  o'er  the  pool  the  May-fly's  wing 

Glances  in  golden  eves  of  spring  1 

Oh,  lone  and  lovely  hatmts  are  thine  ! 

Soft,  soft  the  river  flows. 
Wearing  the  shadow  of  thy  line. 

The  gloom  of  alder-boughs  ; 
And  in  the  midst  a  richer  hue. 
One  gliding  vein  of  heaven's  own  blue. 

And  there  but  low  sweet  sounds  are  heard — 

The  whisper  of  the  reed. 
The  plashing  trout,  the  rustling  bird. 

The  scythe  upon  the  mead  ; 
Yet,  through  the  murmuring  osiers  near, 
There  steals  a  step  which  mortals  fear. 

Tis  not  the  stag,  that  comes  to  lave 

At  noon  his  panting  breast  ; 
Tis  not  the  bittern,  by  the  wave 

Seeking  her  sedgy  nest ; 
The  air  is  filled  with  summer's  breath, 
The  young  flowers  laugh — yet  look  1     tis 
Death  ! 

But  if,  where  silvery  currents  rove, 
Thy  heart,  grown  still  and  sage. 

Hath  learned  to  read  the  words  of  love 
That  shine  o'er  nattire's  page  ; 

If  holy  thoughts  thy  guests  have  beec 

Under  the  shade  of  willows  £reen  ; 

.M   M 


Then,  lover  of  the  silent  hour 

By  deep  lone  waters  passed  ! 
Thence  hast  thou  drawn  a  faith,  a  power, 

To  cheer  thee  through  the  last  ; 
And,  wont  on  brighter  worlds  to  dwell, 
May'st  calmly  bid  thy  streams  farewell. 


SONG   FOR   AN  AIR  BY  HUMMEL 

Oh  !  if  thou  wilt  not  give  thine  heart, 

Give  back  my  own  to  me  ; 
For  if  in  thine  I  have  no  part, 

Why  should  mine  dwell  with  thee  ?  * 

Yet  no  !  this  mourriful  love  of  mine 

I  will  not  from  me  cast ; 
Let  me  but  dream  'twill  win  me  thiue 

By  its  deep  truth  at  last  I 

Can  aught  so  fond,  so  faithful,  live 
Through  years  without  reply  ? 

— Oh  1  if  thy  heart  thou  wilt  not  give, 
Give  me  a  thought,  a  sigh  ! 


THE   BROKEN   CHAIN. 

1    .\M   free  !  —  I   have  burst   through  my 

galling  chain. 
The  life  of  young  eagles  is  mine  again  ; 
I    may   cleave   with    my  bark    the    glad 

soimding  sea, 
I  may  rove-where  the  wind  roves — my  path 

is  free ! 

The  streams  dash  in  joy  down  the  summer 

hill, 
Tlie  birds  pierce  the  depths  of  the  sky  at 

will, 
The  arrow  goes   forth   with   the  singing 

breeze, — 
And  is  not  my  spirit  as  one  of  these  ? 

Oh  !    the  green  earth  with  its  wealth  o( 

flowers. 
And  the  voices  that  ring  through  its  forest 

bowers. 
And  the  laughing  glance  of  the  founts  that 

shine, 
Lighting  the  valleys— ail,  all  are  mine  1 


•  The  first  verse  of  this  song  is  a  literal  traa*- 
lation  from  the  G-f  rmaa. 
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I  may  urge  through  the  desert  my  foaming 

steed, 
The  wings  Df  the  morning  shall  lend  him 

speed ; 
I  may  meet  the  storm  in  its  rushing  glee — 
Its  blasts  and  its  lightnings  are  not  more 

free ! 

Captive !    and    hast    thou   then   rent  thy 

chain? 
Art  thou  free  in  the  wilderness,  free  on  the 

main? 
Yes  !  there  thy  spirit  may  proudly  soar, 
But  must  thou  not  mingle  with  throngs  the 

more  ? 

The  bird  when  he  pineth,  may  hush  his 

song, 
Till  the  hour  when  his  heart  shall  again  be 

strong  ; 
But  thou — canst  thou  turn  in  thy  woe  aside, 
And  weep,  midst  thy  brethren  ?     No,  not 

for  pride. 

May  the  fiery  word  from  thy  lip  find  way, 
When  the  thoughts  burning  in  thee  shall 

spring  to  day  ? 
May  the  care  that  sits  in  thy  weary  breast 
Look  forth  from  thine  aspect,  the  revel's 

guest? 

No  I  with  the  shaft  in  thy  bosom  borne. 
Thou  must  hide  the  wound  in  thy  fear  of 

scorn  ; 
Thou  must  fold  thy  mantle  that  none  may 

see. 
And  mask  thee  with  laughter,  and  say  thou 

art  free. 

No  I  thou  art  chained  till  thy  race  is  run, 
By  the  power  of  all  in  the  soul  of  one  ; 
On  thy  heart,  on  thy  lip,  must  the  fetter 

be— 
Dreamer  1  fond  dreamer  I  oh,  who  is  free  ? 


THE  SHADOW  OF  A    FLOWER. 
"  La  voila  telle  que  la  mort  aous  I'a  faite." 

BOSSUKT. 

["  Never  was  a  philosophical  imagination  moic 
beautiful  than  that  exquisite  one  of  Kircher, 
Digby,  and  others,  who  discovered  in  the  ashes 
of  plants  their  primitive  forms,  wliich  were  again 
raised  up  by  the  power  of  heat.  The  ashes  of 
roses,  say  they,  will  again  revive  in  roses,  u.n- 


substantial  and  unodoriferous  ;  they  are  not  roses 
which  grow  on  rose-trees,  but  their  delicate 
apparitions,  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment" — Curiosities  of  Literature.'] 

'TwAS  a  dream  of  olden  days 
That  Art,  by  some  strange  power 

The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower. 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose, 

By  its  own  meek  beauty  bowed, 

Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose, 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 

Or  the  hyacinth,  to  grace. 
As  a  second  rainbow,  spring  ; 

Of  summer's  path  a  dreary  trace, 
A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing  I 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 
That  a  flush  around  it  shed. 

And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfume, 
Where  were  they  ?    Fled,  all  fled  I 

Naught  but  the  dim,  faint  line 
To  speak  of  vanished  hours. — 

Memorj'  1  what  are  joys  of  thine  ? 
— Shadows  of  buried  flowers  1 


THE   BELL  AT  SEA. 

CThe  dangerous  islet  called  the  Bell  Rock,  on 
the  coast  of  Forfarshire,  used  formerly  to  be 
marked  only  by  a  bell,  which  was  so  placed  as 
to  be  swung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  when 
the  tide  rose  aoove  the  rock.  A  lighthouse  has 
since  been  erected  there.] 

When  the  tide's  billowy  swell 

Had  reached  its  height. 
Then  tolled  the  rock's  lone  bell 

Sternly  by  night. 

Far  over  cliff"  and  surge 

Swept  the  deep  sound, 
Making  each  wild  wind's  dirge 

Still  more  profound. 

Yet  that  funereal  tone 

The  sailor  blessed. 
Steering  through  darkness  on 

With  fearless  breast. 

E'en  so  may  we,  that  float 

On  life's  wide  sea. 
Welcome  each  warning  note, 

StCT)  though  it  be  ! 
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EVENING   SONG  OF  THE 
TYROLESE  PEASANTS.* 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree  I 
The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 

The  woodman's  axe  lies  free, 
And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

The  twilight  star  to  heaven, 
And  the  summer  dew  to  flowers, 

And  rest  to  us,  is  given 

By  the  cool,  soft  evening  hours. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  of  rest  I 
Pleasant  the  wind's  low  sigh. 

And  the  gleaming  of  the  west, 
And  the  turf  whereon  we  lie  ; 

When  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  labour's  task  are  o'er, 
And  kindly  voices  greet 

The  tired  one  at  his  door. 

Come  to  the  sunset  tree ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  lies  free. 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 

Yes  !  tuneful  is  the  sound 

That  dwells  in  whispering  boughs  ; 
Welcome  the  freshness  roimd. 

And  the  gale  that  fans  our  brows  1 

But  rest  more  sweet  and  still 

Than  ever  nightfall  gave, 
Our  yearning  hearts  shall  fill 

In  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

There  shall  no  tempest  blow, 
No  scorching  noontide  heat ; 

There  shall  be  no  more  snow, 
No  weary,  wandering  feet. 

So  we  Uft  our  trusting  eyes 

From  the  hills  our  fathers  trode. 

To  the  quiet  of  the  skies, 
To  the  Sabbath  of  our  God. 

Come  to  the  stmset  tree ! 

The  day  is  past  and  gone  ; 
The  woodman's  axe  Ues  free, 

And  the  reaper's  work  is  done. 


•  "  The  loved  hour  of  repose  is  striking.  Let 
••s  come  to  the  suaset  tree." — See  Caftain 
^kxrf.r's  interesODg  NoUt  And  ReJUcHcm 
dii^Hng  a  Kamiit  in  Gimtasty. 


THE   PENITENT'S  OFFERING. 

ST.    LUKK   vii.    37 — vx. 

Thou  that  with  pallid  cheek, 
And  eyes  in  sadness  meek, 
And  faded  locks  that  humbly  swept  the 
ground. 
From  thy  long  wanderings  won, 
Before  the  all-healing  Son, 
Didst  bow  thee  to  the  earth — O  lost  and 
found  ! 

V/hen  thou  wouldst  bathe  his  feet 
With  odours  richly  sweet,  [tear. 

And  many  a  shower  of  woman's  burning 
And  dry  them  with  that  hair, 
Brought  low  the  dust  to  wear. 

From  the  crowned  beauty  of  its  festal  year. 

Did  He  reject  thee  then. 

While  the  sharp  scorn  of  men 
On  thy  once  bright  and  stately  head  was 
cast? 

No  !  from  the  Saviour's  mien, 

A  solemn  light  serene 
Bore  to  thy  soul  the  peace  of  God  at  last 

For  thee,  their  smiles  no  more 

Familiar  faces  wore  ; 
Voices,  once  kind,  had  learned  the  stranger's 
tone  : 

WTio  raised  thee  up,  and  bound 

Thy  silent  spirit's  wound  ? — 
~He,  from  all  guilt  the  stainless.  He  alone  ! 

But  which,  O  erring  child, 
From  home  so  long  beguiled  ! — 
Which  of  thine  offerings  won  those  words 
of  heaven. 
That  o'er  the  bruisM  reed. 
Condemned  of  earth  to  bleed, 
In  music  passed,   "Thy  sins  are  all  for- 
given "  ? 

Was  it  that  perfume,  fraught 

With  balm  and  incense,  brought 
From  the  sweet  woods  of  .A.raby  the  Blest  / 

Or  that  fast-flowing  rain 

Of  tears,  which  not  in  vain. 
To  Him  who  scorned  not  tears,  th?  woes 
confessed  ? 

No  I  not  by  these  restored 

Unto  thy  Father's  board,  [made  ; 

Thy  peace,  that  kindled  joy  in  heaven,  was 

But,  costlier  in  His  eyes, 
!  By  that  blessed  sacrifice,  \\xiA. 

\  Thy  heart,  thy  full  deep  heart,  before  H»ii 
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THE  SCULPTURED   CHILDREN. 

ON   CHANTRHY'S    monument    in    LICHFIELD 
CATHEDRAL. 

["The  monument  by  Chantrey  in  Lichf.eld 
Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  the  tvro  children  of 
Mrs.  Robinson,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting 
works  of  art  ever  executed.  He  has  given  a 
pathos  to  marble  which  one  who  trusts  to  his 
natural  feeUngs,  and  admires  and  is  touched 
only  at  their  bidding,  might  have  thought,  from 
any  previous  experience,  that  it  was  out  of  the 
power  of  statuary  to  attain.  The  monument  is 
executed  with  all  his  beautiful  simplicity  and 
truth.  The  two  children,  two  little  girls,  are 
represented  as  lying  in  each  other's  arms,  and, 
at  first  glance,  appear  to  be  sleeping  : — 

'  But  something  lies 
Too  deep  and  still  on  those  soft-sealed  eyes.' 

It  is  while  lying  in  the  helplessness  of  innocent 
sleep  that  infancy  and  childhood  are  viewed  with 
the  most  touching  interest ;  and  this,  and  the 
loveliness  of  the  children,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
expression  at  first  view,  the  dim  shadowing  forth 
of  that  sleep  from  which  they  cannot  be  awakened 
— their  hovering,  as  it  w^cre,  upon  the  confines 
of  life,  as  if  they  might  still  be  recalled — all  con- 
spire to  render  the  last  feeling,  that  death  is 
indeed  before  us,  most  deeply  affecting.  They 
were  the  only  children  of  their  mother,  and  she 
was  a  widow.  A  tablet  commemorative  of  their 
father  hangs  over  the  monument.  This  stands 
at  the  end  of  one  of  the  side-aisles  of  the  choir, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  distract  the  attention 
from  it,  or  weaken  its  effect.  It  may  be  contem- 
plated in  silence  and  alone.  The  inscription,  in 
that  subdued  tone  of  strong  feeling  which  seeks 
no  relief  in  words,  harmonizes  with  the  character 
of  the  whole.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

Ellbn  Jane  and  Marianne,  only  children 

Of  the  late  Rev.  William   Robinsoh,  and 

Ellen  Jane,  his  wife. 

Their  affectionate  Mother, 

in  fond  remembrance  of  their  heaven-loved 

Innocence, 
Consigns  their  resemblance  to  this  sanctuary, 
In  humble  gratitude  for  the  glorious  assurance 
That  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God. "  " 

A.  N."] 

Fair  images  of  sleep, 
Hallowed,  and  soft,  and  deep, 

On  whose  calm  lids  the  dreamy  quiet  lies, 
Like  moonlight  on  shut  bells 
Of  flowers  in  mossy  dells,  [skies  I 

Filled  with  the  hush  of  night  and  summer 

How  many  hearts  have  felt 
Your  silent  beauty  melt 
Their  strength  to  gushing  tenderness  away  I 


•  Vrom  "  The  Offering,"  an  American  annual. 


How  many  sudden  tears. 
From  depths  of  buried  years 
All  freshly  bursting,  having  confessed  youi 
sway  1 

How  many  eyes  will  shed 

Still,  o'er  your  marble  bed, 
Such  drops  from  memory's  troubled  foun- 
tains wrung — 

While  hope  hath  blights  to  bear, 

While  love  breathes  mortal  air, 
While  roses  perish  ere  to  glory  sprung  I 

Yet  from  a  voiceless  home, 

If  some  sad  mother  come 
Fondly  to  linger  o'er  your  lovely  rest, 

As  o'er  the  cheek's  warm  glow. 

And  the  sweet  breathings  low, 
Of   babes   that  grew  and   faded  on  her 
breast  ; 

If  then  the  dove-like  tone 

Of  those  faint  murmurs  gone, 
O'er  her  sick  sense  too  piercingly  return  ; 

If  for  the  soft  bright  hair. 

And  brow  and  bosom  fair, 
And  life,   now  dust,  her  soul  too  deeply 
yearn  ; 

O  gentle  forms,  entwined 
Like  tendrils,  which  the  v\ind 
May  wave,  so  clasped,  but  never  can  un- 
link! 
Send  from  your  calm  profound 
A  still,  small  voice — a  sound 
Of  hope,    forbidding   that   lone   heart   to 
sink  ! 

By  all  the  pure,  meek  mind 

In  your  pale  beauty  shrined, 
By  childhood's  love — too  bright  a  bloou)  to 
die — 

O'er  her  worn  spirit  shed, 

O  fairest,  holiest  dead  ! 
The  faith,  tnist,  joy,  of  immortality  ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  FUTURK. 

Dreamer  1  and  wouldst  thou  know 
If  love  goes  with  us  to  the  viewless  I)oume.' 
Wouldst  thou  bear  hence  th'  unfathoroet' 
source  of  woe 

In  thy  heart's  lonely  urn  7 
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What  hath  k  been  to  thoc, 
rhat  power,    the    dweller   of    thy  secret 

breast  ? 
A  dove  sent  forth  across  a  stormy  sea, 

Finding  no  place  of  rest  : 

A  precious  odour  cast 
On  a  wild  stream,  that  recklessly  swept  by ; 
A  voice  of  music  uttered  to  the  blast. 

And  winning  no  reply. 

Even  were  such  answer  thine, 
Wouldst  thou  be  bless'd  ?    Too  sleepless, 

too  profound, 
Are  the  soul's  hidden  springs  ;  there  is  no 
Une 
Their  depth  of  love  to  sound. 

Do  not  words  faint  and  fail 
When  thou   wouldst  fill  them  with   that 

ocean's  power  ? 
As  thine  own  cheek,  before  high  thoughts 
grows  pale 
In  some  o'erwhelming  hour. 

Doth  not  thy  frail  form  sink 
Beneath  the  chain  that  binds  thee  to  one 

spot, 
When  thy  heart  strives,  held  down  by  many 
a  link, 
Where  thy  beloved  are  not  ? 

Is  not  thy  very  soul 
Oft  in  the  gush  of  powerless  blessing  shed. 
Till  a  vain  tenderness,  beyond  control. 

Bows  down  thy  weary  head  ? 

And  wouldst  thou  bear  all  this — 
The  burden  and  the  shadow  of  thy  Ufe — 
To  trouble  the  blue  skies  of  cloudless  bliss 

With  earthly  feelings'  strife  ? 

Not  thus,  not  thus — oh,  no  ! 
Not  veiled  and  mantled  with  dim  clouds  of 

care, 
ITiat  spirit  of  my  soul  should  with  me  go 

To  breathe  celestial  air. 

But  as  the  skylark  springs 
To  its  own  sphere,    where    night   afar  is 

driven. 
As   to   its  place   the  flower-seed   findeth 
wings, 
So  must  love  mount  to  heaven  ' 

Vainly  it  shall  not  strive 
There  on  weak  words  to  pour  a  stream  of 

fire  ; 
Thought  unto  thought  shall  kindUng  im- 
pulse give. 
As  light  ro.ight  wake  a  lyre. 


And  oh  I  its  blessings  there. 
Showered  like  rich  balsam  forth  on  some 

dear  head, 
Powerless  no  more,  a  gift  shall  surely  bear, 

A  joy  of  sunlight  shed. 

Let  me,  then — let  me  dream 
That  love  goes  with  us  to  the  shore  un- 
known ; 
So  o'er  its  burning  tears  a  heavenly  gleam 

In  mercy  shall  be  thrown  I 


A   FAREWELL   TO   WALES. 

WOR    THK  MELODY  CALLED    "  THE    ASH    GROVK,' 

ON    LEAVING   THAT    COUNTRY   WITH    MY 

CHILDREN. 

The  sound  of  thy  streams  in  my  spirit  1 
bear — 

Farewell,  and  a  blessing  be  with  thee,  green 
land  I 

On  thy  hearths,  on  thy  halls,  on  thy  pure 
mountain  air, 

On  the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  the  min- 
strel's free  hand. 

From  the  love  of  my  soxil  with  my  tean:  it 
is  shed, 

As  I  leave  thee,  green  land  of  my  home 
and  my  dead  I 

I  bless  thee  ! — yet  not  for  the  beauty  which 

dwells 
In  the  heart  of  thy  hills,  on  the  rocks  of 

*.hy  shore  ; 
And  not  for  the  memory  set  deep  in  thy 

dells, 
Of  the  bard  and  the  hero,  the  mighty  of 

yore  ; 
And  not  for  thy  songs  of  those  proud  ages 

fled— 
Green  land,  poet-land  of  my  home  and  my 

dead  1 

I    bless  thee  for  all  the  true  bosoms  that 

beat 
Where'er  a  low  hamlet  smiles  up  to  thy 

skies ; 
For  thy  cottage-hearths  burning  the  stranger 

to  greet. 
For  the  soul  that  shin*^   forth   froiii    thy 

children's  kind  eyes  1 
May  the  blessing,  like  simshine,  about  thee 

be  spread, 
Green  land  of  my  childhood,  my  houje,  and 

my  dead ! 
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TO  A    WANDERING    FEMALE 
SINGER. 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  hast  suifered  J 

Unto  feeling  deep  and  strong, 
Thou    hast   trembled    like  a  harp's    ffail 
string — 

I  know  it  by  thy  song  I 

Thou  hast  loved — it  may  be  vainly — 

But  well — oh,  but  too  well ! 
Thou  hast  suffered  all  that  woman's  breast 

May  bear — but  must  not  tell. 

Thou  hast  wept,  and  thou  hast  parted. 
Thou  hast  been  forsaken  long. 

Thou  hast  watched  for  steps  that  came  not 
back — 
I  know  it  by  thy  song  1 

By  the  low,  clear  silvery  gushing 

Of  its  music  from  thy  breast  ; 
By  the  quivering  of  its  fiute-like  swell — 

A  sound  of  the  heart's  unrest  ; 

By  its  fond  and  plaintive  lingering 
On  each  word  of  grief  so  long. 

Oh  !  thou  hast  loved  and  suffered  much — 
I  know  it  by  thy  song  I 


THE   PALMER. 

"  I'hfc  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Showed  pilgrim  from  the  Holy  Land." — Scott. 

Akt  thou  come  from  the  far-ofif  land  at 
last? 
Thou  that  hast  wandered  long  I 
Thou  art  come   to  a   home   whence   the 
smile  hath  passed 
With  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding 
heart 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone  ; 
They  are  parted,  e'en  as  waters  part, 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone  I 

And  thou — from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow, 
From  thine  eye  the  light  of  mom  ; 

And  the  shades  of  thought   o'erhang  thy 
brow, 
And  thy  cheek  with  life  is  worn. 

Say   what  hast   thou    brought    from    the 
distant  shore 
For  thy  wasted  youth  to  pay  ? 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  win  thee  joys  once 
morp  ? 
Hasi  ibou  vasssds  to  smooth  U17  \x^^  i 


' '  I  have  brought  but  the  palm -branch  In 

my  hand, 

Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost  1 

I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy 

Land, 

Yet  I  count  not  too  dear  the  cost  I 

"  I   look   on   the  leaves  of  the  deathless 
tree — 

These  records  of  my  track  ; 
And  better  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glee, 

Are  the  memories  they  g^ve  me  back  1 

' '  They  si>eak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise, 
As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer  ; 

They  speak  of  lonely  victories 
O'er  pain,  and  doubt,  and  fear. 

' '  They  speak  of  scenes  which  have  nov 
become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast ; 
Where  ray  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home, 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest. 

•'  The  colours  pass  not  from  iAese  away, 

Like  tints  of  shower  or  sun  ; 
Oh  !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay. 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  hath  won  1 

' '  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline. 

An  inborn  light  is  cast ; 
For  the  sake  of  the  palm  from  the  holy 
shrine, 

I  bewail  not  my  bright  days  past !  " 


THE   DEATH-SONG  OF  ALCESTIS. 

She  came  forth  in  her  bridal  robes  arrayed, 
And  midst  the  graceful  statues,  round  th? 

hall 
Shedding  the  calm  of  their  celestial  mien, 
Stood  pale  yet  proudly  beautiful  as  they  : 
Flowers  in  her  bosom,  and  the  star-like 

gleam 
Of  jewels  trembling  from  her  braided  hair, 
And  d^ath  upon  her  brow! — but  glorious 

death  ! 
Her  own  heart's  choice,  the  token  and  the 

seal 
Of  love,  o'ermastering   love  ;    which,    till 

that  hour. 
Almost  an  anguish  in  the  brooding  weight 
Of  its  unutterable  tenderness, 
Had  burdened  her  full  soul.  But  now,  oh  J 

now, 
Its  time  was  come — and  from  the  spirit'* 

depths, 
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The  passion  and  the  mighty  melody 
Of  its  immortal  voice  in  triumph  broke. 
Like  a  strong  rushing  wind  I 

The  soft  pure  air 
Came    floating    through    that    hall  —  the 

Grecian  air, 
Laden  Nvith   music— flute-notes  from    the 

vales, 
Echoes  of  song — the  last  sweet  sounds  of 

Ufe. 
And  the  glad  sunshine  of  the  golden  clime 
Streamed,  as  a  royal  mantle,   round    her 

form — 
The  glorified   of  love  I       But    she  —  she 

looked 
Only  on  him  for  whom  'twas  joy  to  die, 
Deep — deepest,  holiest  joy  I  Or  if  a  thought 
Of  the   warm   sunlight,   and   the   scented 

breeze. 
And  the  sweet  Dorian  songs,  o'erswept  the 

tide 
Of    her    unswerving    soul  —  'twas    but    a 

thought 
That  owned  the  summer  loveliness  of  life 
For  him  a  worthy  offering  1     So  she  stood, 
Wrapt    in    bright    silence,    as    entranced 

awhile  ; 
Till  her  eye   kindled,  and   her  quivering 

frame 
With  the  swift  breeze  of  inspiration  shook. 
As  the  pale  priestess  trembles  to  the  breath 
Of    inborn   oracles  !  —  Then  flushed    her 

cheek, 
And  all  the  triumph,  all  the  agony, 
Borne  on  the  battling  waves  of  love  and 

death. 
All  from  her   woman's   heart,    in   sudden 

song. 
Burst  like  a  fount  of  fire. 

"  I  go,  I  go  ! 
Thou  sun  !  thou  golden  sun  1  I  go 

Far  from  thy  light  to  dwell : 
Thou  shalt  not  find  my  place  below, 
Dim  is  that  world — bright  sun  of  Greece, 
farewell  ! 

' '  The  laurel  and  the  glorious  rose 

Thy  glad  beam  yet  may  see  ; 
But  where  no  purple  summer  glows, 
O'er  the  dark  wave  /  haste  from  them  and 
thee. 

"  Yet  doth  my  spirit  faint  to  part  ? 

— I  mourn  thee  not.  O  sun  ! 
Joy,  solemn  joy,  o'erflows  ray  hean  : 
Sing  me  triumphal  songs  ! — my  crown  is 


*'  Let  not  a  voice  of  weeping  rise — 

My  heart  ib  girt  with  power  ! 
Let  the  green  earth  and  festal  skies 
Laugh,  as  to  grace  a  conqueror's  closing 
hour  I 

"  For  thee,  for  thee,  my  bosom's  lord  ! 

Thee,  my  soul's  loved  I  I  die  ; 
Thine  is  the  torch  of  life  restored, 
Mine,  mine  the  rapture,  mine  the  victory  ! 

"  Now  may  the  boundless  love,  that  lay 

Unfathomed  still  before. 
In  one  consuming  burst  find  way — 
In  one  bright  flood  all,  all  its  riches  pour  1 

"  Thou  know'st,  thou  know'st  what  love 
is  now/ 
Its  glory  and  its  might — 
Are  they  not  written  on  my  brow  ? 
And  will  that  image  ever  quit  thy  sight  ? 

"  No  !  deathless  in  thy  faithful  breast, 

There  shall  my  memorj'  keep 
Its  own  bright  altar-place  of  rest. 
While  o'er  my  grave  the  cypress  branches 
weep. 

"  Oh,  the  glad  light  1 — the  light  is  fair, 

The  soft  breeze  warm  and  free  ; 
And  rich  notes  fill  the  scented  air. 
And  all   are  gdts—my  love's  last  gifts  tc 
thee ! 

"  Take«me  to  thy  warm  heart  once  more  I 

Night  falls— my  pulse  beats  low  : 
Seek  not  to  quicken,  to  restore — 
Joy  is  in  every  pang.     I  go,  I  go  1 

■■ '  I  feel  thy  tears,  I  feel  thy  breath, 

I  meet  thy  fond  look  still  ; 
Keen  is  the  strife  of  love  and  death  ; 
Faint  and  yet  fainter  grows  my  bosom's 
thrill. 

' '  Yet  swells  the  tide  of  rapture  strong. 

Though  mists  o'ershade  mine  eye  ; 

Sing,  Paean  !  sing  a  conqueror's  song  ! 

For  thee,  for  thee,  my  spirit's  lord.  I  die  !  ' 


THF    HOME   OF   LOVE. 

Thou  roov'st  in  visions,    Love  I     Around 

thy  way, 
E'en  through  this  world's  rough  path  and 
changeful  day. 
For  ever  floats  a  gleam 
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Not  from  the  realms  of  moonlight  or  the 

mom, 
But  thine  own  soul's  illumined  chambers 

bom — 
The  colouring  of  a  dream  I 

Love  !  shall  I  read  thy  dream  ?     Oh  1  is  it 

not 
All  of  some   sheltering   wood-embosomed 
spot— 
A  bower  for  thee  and  thine  ? 
Yes  1    lone  and  lowly  is  that  home  ;   yet 

there 
Something  of  heaven  in  the  transparent  air 
Makes  every  flower  divine. 

Something  that  mellows  and  that  glorifies, 
Breathes  o'er  it  ever  from  the  tender  skies, 

As  o'er  some  blessed  isle  ; 
E'en  like  the  soft  and  spiritual  glow 
Kindling  rich  woods,  whereon  th'  ethereal 
bow 

Sleeps  lovingly  awhile. 

The  very  whispers  of  the  wind  have  there 
A  flute-like  harmony,  that  seems  to  bear 

Greeting  from  some  bright  shore, 
Where  none  have  said/ar^w^/// — where  no 

decay 
Lends  the  faint  crimson  to  the  dying  day  ; 

Where  the  storm's  might  is  o'er. 

And  there  thou  dreamest  of  Elysian  rest, 
In  the  deep  sanctuary  of  one  true  breast 

Hidden  from  earthly  ill  ; 
There  wouldst  thou  watch  the  homeward 

step,  whose  sound. 
Wakening     all    nature    to    sweet    echoes 
round, 
Thine  inmost  soul  can  thrill. 

There  by  the  hearth  should  many  a  glori- 
ous page, 
From  mind  to  mind  the  immortal  heritage, 

For  thee  its  treasures  pour  ; 
Or  music's  voice  at  vesper  hours  be  heard. 
Or  dearer  interchange  of  playful  word, 

Affection's  household  lore. 

And  the  rich  unison  of  mingled  prayer, 
The  melody  of  hearts  in  heavenly  air. 

Thence  duly  should  arise  ; 
Lifting  th'  eternal  hope,  th'  adoring  breath, 
Of  spirits,  not  to  be  disjoined  by  death, 

Up  to  the  starry  skies. 


There,   dost  thou   well  believe,   no  stonu 

should  come 
To  mar  the  stillness  of  that  angel-home  ; 

There  should  thy  slumbers  be 
Weigjhed  down  with  honey-dew,  serenely 

blessed. 
Like  theirs  who  first  in  Eden's  grove  took 
rest 
L'-"*  r  some  balmy  tree. 

Love!  Love!  thou  passionate  in  joy  and 

woe  ' 
And  canst  thou  hope  for  cloudless  peace 
below — 
Here,  where  bright  things  must  die  ? 
O  thou  !    that,   wildly    worshipping,  dost 

shed 
On  the  frail  altar  of  a  mortal  head 
Gifts  of  infinity  I 

Thou  must   be    still    a    trembler,    fearful 

Love  I 
Danger  seems  gathering    from    beneath, 
above. 
Still  round  thy  precious  things  ; 
Thy  stately  pine  tree,  or  thy  gracious  rose, 
In   their  sweet  shade  can   yield  thee    nc 
repose, 
Here,  where  the  blight  hath  wings. 

And  as  a  flower,  with  some  fine  sense  im 

bued. 
To  shrink  before  the  wind's  vicissitude, 

So  in  thy  prescient  breast 
Are  lyre-strings  quivering   with  prophetic 

thrill 
To  the  low  footstep  of  each  coming  ill ; 
Oh  I  canst  thou  dream  of  rest  ? 

Bear  up  thy  dream  !  thou  mighty  and  thou 

weak ! 
Heart,  strong  as  death,  yet  as  a  reed  to 

break- 
As  a  flame,  tempest-swayed ! 
He  that  sits  calm   on    high    is    yet    the 

source 
Whence     thy     soul's     current     hath     its 

troubled  course. 
He  that  great  deep  hath  made  I 

Will  He  not  pity?— He  whose  searching 

eye 
Reads  all  the  secrets  of  thine  agony  ?  - 

Oh  !  pray  to  be  forgiven 
Thy  fond  idolatry,  thy  blind  excess. 
And  seek  with  Him  that  bower  of  blessed- 
ness. 
Love  1  thy  sole  home  is  heaven 
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BOOKS    AND    FLOWERS. 


"  La  vue  d'unc  fleur  caresse  mon  imagination, 
el  iiatte  mes  seuj  a  un  point  inexprimable.  Sous 
Ic  tranquille  abri  du  toil  patemel  j'etais  nourrie 
des  I'eafance  avec  des  fleurs  et  des  livres  ;  dans 
I'etroite  enceinte  d'une  prison,  lu  milieu  des  fers 
imp>osies  par  la  tyrannic,  j'oublie  I'injustice  des 
hommes,  leurs  sottises  et  mes  maujc  avcc  des 
livres  et  des  fleurs." — Madamb  Roland. 

Come  !  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around 
thee 
Of   thought    and    beauty !      Here    are 
books  and  flowers, 
With  spells  to  loose  the  fetter  which  hath 
bound  thee — 
The  raveled  coil  of  this  world's  feverish 
hours. 

The  soul  of  song    is    in   these  deathless 
pages. 
Even  as  the   odour   in   the   flower  en- 
shrined ; 
Here  the  crowned  spirits  of  departed  ages 
Have  left  the  silent  melodies  of  mind. 

Their  thoughts,  that  strove  with  time,  and 
change,  and  anguish, 
For  some  high    place  where    faith  her 
wing  might  rest. 
Are  burning  here — a  flame  that  may  not 
languish — 
Still  pointing    upward    to    that    bright 
hill's  crest  1 

Their  grief,  the  veiled  infinity  exploring 
For  treasures  lost,  is  here  ; — their  bound- 
less love, 
Its  mighty  streams  of  gentleness  outpouring 
On  all  things  round,   and  clasping  all 
above. 

And  the  bright  beings,  their  own  heart's 
creations, 
Bright,  yet  all  human,  here  are  breath- 
ing still  ; 
Conflicts,  and  agonies,  and  exultations 
Are  here,    and    victories    of    prevailing 
wiU! 

Listen !    oh,  listen !    let  their  high  words 
cheer  thee  1 
Their  swan -like  music  ringing  through 
all  woes  ; 
\jRi  my  voice  bring  their    holy  influence 
near  thee — 
The  Elysian  air  of  their  divine  repose  I 


Or  wouldst  thou  turn  to  earth  ?    Not  earth 
all  furrowed 
By  the  old  traces  of  man's  toil  and  care, 
But  the  green  peaceful  world  that  never 
son  owed. 
The  world  of  leaves,  and  dews,  and  sum- 
mer air  1 

Look  on  these  flowers  I  as  o'er  an   altar 
shedding, 
O'er    Milton's    page,   soft     light    from 
coloured  urns  I 
They  are  the  links,  man's  heart  to  nature 
wedding, 
When  to  her  breast  the  prodigal  rettims. 

They  are  from    lone    wild   places,   forest 
dingles, 
Fresh    banks    of    many    a    low-voiced 
hidden  stream. 
Where  the  sweet  star  of  eve  looks  down 
and  mingles 
Faint  lustre  with  the  water-lily's  gleam. 

They  are  from  where  the  soft  winds  play  in 
gladness. 
Covering  the  turf  with  flowery  blossom- 
showers  ; 
— Too  richly  dowered,  O  friend  !  are  we  for 
sadness — 
Look  on  an  empire — mind  and  nature — 
ours! 


FOR   A   PICTURE   OF  ST.  CECILIA 
ATTENDED    BY    ANGELS. 

"How  rich  that  forehead's  calm  expanse  ' 
How  bright  that  heaven-directed  glance ' 
—Waft  her  to  glory,  winged  powers  ! 

Ere  sorrow  be  renewed, 
And  intercourse  with  mortal  hours 
Bring  back  a  humbler  mood  ! " 

Wordsworth. 

How  can  that  eye,  with  inspiration  beam- 
ing, 
Wear  yet  so  deep  a  calm  ?    O  child  o( 
song  I 
Is  not  the  music-land  a  world  of  dreaming, 
Where  forms  of  sad,  bewildering  beauty 
throng  ? 

Hath  it  not  sounds  from  voices  long  de- 
parted ? 
Ex:hoes  of  tones  that  rung  in  childhood's 
ear  ? 
Low  haunting  whispers,  which  ibe  weary- 
hearted,  [to  hear  ? 
Stealing  midst  crowds  away,  have  wepl 
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No.  not  to  .thee  I     Thy  spirit,   meek,  yet 
queenly, 
On  its  own  starry  height,  beyond  all  this, 
Floating  triumphantly  and  yet  serenely. 
Breathes  no    faint    undertone    through 
songs  of  bliss. 

Say    by    what    strain,    through    cloudless 
ether  swelling, 
Thou  hast  drawn  down  those  wanderers 
from  the  skies  ? 
Bright  guests !    even  such  as  left  of  yore 
their  dwelUng 
For  the  deep  cedar-shades  of  Paradise  ! 

What  strain  ?   Oh  I    not  the  nightingale's, 
when,  showering 
Her  own  heart's  life^rops  on  the  burn- 
ing lay. 
She  stirs  the  young  woods  in  the  days  of 
flowering. 
And  pours    her  strength,   but   not   her 
grief,  away  : 

hnd.  not  the  exile's — when,   midst  lonely 
billows. 
He  wakes  the  Alpine  notes  his  mother 
sung. 
Or  blends   them   with   the  sigh  of  alien 
willows, 
Where,    murmuring    to    the    wind,    his 
harp  is  hung  : 

And  not  the  pilgrim's— though  his  thoughts 
be  holy. 
And  sweet  his  avfe-song  when  day  grows 
dim  ; 
Yet,  as  he  journeys,  pensively  and  slowly, 
Something  of  sadness  floats  through  that 
low  hymn. 

But  thou ! — the  spirit  which  at  eve  is  fill- 
ing 
All  the  hushed  air  and  reverential  sky- 
Founts,  leaves,  and  flowers,   with  solemn 
rapture  thrilling— 
This  is  the  soul  of  thy  rich  harmony. 

This  bears  up   high   those   breathings  of 
devotion 
Wherein  the  currents  of  thy  heart  gush 
free ; 
rherefore  no  world  of  sad  and  vain  emo- 
tion 
Is    the  dream -haunted   music-land   for 
th<2. 


THE  BRIGAND  LEADER  AND    HIS 

WIFE. 

SUGGKSTKD    BV   A    PZCTURK   OF    EaSTLAKK'S. 

Dark  chieftain  of  the  heath  and  height ! 
Wild  feaster  on  the  hills  by  night ! 
See'st  thou  the  stormy  sunset's  glow 
Flung  back  by  glancing  spears  below  ? 
Now  for  one  strife  of  stern  despair  ! 
The  foe  hath  tracked  thee  to  thy  lair. 

Thou,  against  whom  the  voice  of  blood 
Hath  risen  from  rock  and  lonely  wood  ; 
And  in  whose  dreams  a  moan  should  be. 
Not  of  the  water,  nor  the  tree  ; 
Haply  thine  own  last  hour  is  nigh, — 
Yet  shalt  thou  not  forsaken  die. 

There's  one  *hat  pale  beside  thee  stands, 
More  true  than  all  thy  mountain  bands  1 
She  will  not  shrink  in  doubt  and  dread 
When  the  balls  whistle  round  thy  hea.d : 
Nor  leave  thee,  though  thy  closing  eye 
No  longer  may  to  hers  reply. 

Oh  !  many  a  soft  and  quiet  grace 
Hath  faded  from  her  form  and  face ; 
And  many  a  thought,  the  fitting  gurst 
Of  woman's  meek,  religious  breast. 
Hath  perished  in  her  wanderings  wide. 
Through  the  deep  forests,  by  thy  side. 

Yet,  mournfully  surviving  all, 

A  flower  upon  a  ruin's  wall — 

A  friendless  thing,  whose  lot  is  cast 

Of  lovely  ones  to  be  the  last — 

Sad,  but  unchanged  through  good  and  til, 

Thine  is  her  lone  devotion  still. 

And  oh  !  not  wholly  lost  the  heart 
Where  that  undying  love  hath  part  ; 
Not  worthless  all,  though  far  and  long 
From  home  estranged,  and  guided  wrong  : 
Yet  may  its  depths  by  heaven  be  stirred. 
Its  prayer  for  thee  be  poured  and  heard  I 


THE  CHILD'S  RETURN  FROM 
THE  WOODL/^NDS. 

SUGGESTEO    BV   A   PICTURE   OF   SIR   THOMAS 

Lawrence's. 

"  All  good  ami  giiiltless  as  thou  art, 
Some  transient  griefs  will  touch  thy  hearl- 
Gricfs  that  along  thy  altereJ  face 
Will  breathe  a  more  subduing  grace, 
Thm  even  tliose  looks  of  joy  tnat  lie 
On  the  soft  cheek  of  hifancy."— WiLSOh. 

Hast  thou  been  in  the  woods  with  tlu 

honey-bee  ? 
Hast  thou  been  with  the  lamb  In  the  pas 

txires  free  ? 
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With   the  hare   through   the   copses   and 

dingles  wild  ? 
With   the  butterfly  over  the   heath,    fair 

child  ? 
Yes  !  the  light  fall  of  thy  bounding  feet 
Hath  not  startled  the  wren  from  her  mossy 

seat : 
Yet  hast  thou  ranged  the  green  forest-dells, 
And  brought  back  a  treasure  of  buds  and 

bells. 

Thou  know'st  not  the  sweetness,  by  antique 

song 
Breathed  o'er  the  names  of  that  flowery 

throng  : 
The  woodbine,   the  primrose,   the  violet 

dim, 
The  lily  that   gleams    by   the  fountain's 

brim  ; 
These  are  old  words,  that  have  made  each 

grove 
A  dreaming  haunt  for  romance  and  love — 
Each  sunny  bank,  where  faint  odours  lie, 
A  place  for  the  gushings  of  poesy. 

Thou  know'st  not  the  light  wherewith  fairy 

lore 
Sprinkles  the  turf  and  the  daisies  o'er  : 
Enough  for  thee  are  the  dews  that  sleep 
Like  hidden  gems  in  the  flower-urns  deep  ; 
Enough  the  rich  crimson  spots  that  dwell 
Midst  the  gold  of  the  cowslip's  perfumed 

cell ; 
And  the  scent  by  the  blossoming  sweet- 
briers  shed. 
And    the    beauty  that    bows    the  wood- 
hyacinth's  head. 

O  happy  child  1  in  thy  fawn-like  glee, 
\\l:at  is  remembrance  or  thought  to  thee  ? 
Fill  thy  bright  locks  with  those  gifts  of 

spring, 
O'er  thy  green  pathway  their  colours  fling  ; 
Bind  them  in  chaplet  and  wild  festoon — 
Wliat  if  to  droop  and  to  perish  soon  ? 
Nature  hath  mines  of  such  wealth — and 

thou 
Never  wilt  prize  its  delights  as  now  I 

For  a  day  is  coming  to  quell  the  tone 
That  rings  in  thy  laughter,  thou  joyous 

one  ! 
And  to  dim  thy  brow  with  a  touch  of  care. 
Under  the  gloss  of  its  clustering  hair  ; 
And  to  tame  the  flash  of  thy  cloudless  eyes 
Into  the  stillness  of  autumn  skies  ; 
And  to  teach  thee  that  grief  hath  her  need- 
ful part  [heart. 
Midst  the  hidden  things  of  each  human 


Yet  shall    we   mourn,    gentle   child!     foi 

this? 
Life  hath  enough  of  yet  holier  bliss  I 
Such  be  thy  portion  !— the  bliss  to  look, 
With  a  reverent   spirit,   through  nature's 

book  ; 
By  fount,  by  forest,  by  river's  line, 
To  track  the  paths  of  a  love  divine  ; 
To  read  its  deep  meanings — to  see  and  heai 
God  in  earth's  garden — and  not  to  fear  I 


THE  FAITH  OF  LOVE. 

Thou    hast  watched  beside   the  bed  of 
death, 

O  fearless  human  Love  ! 
Thy  lip  received  the  last,  faint  breath, 

Ere  the  spirit  fled  above. 

Tay  prayer  was  heard  by  the  parting  bier, 

In  a  low  and  farewell  tone ; 
Thou  hast  given  the  grave  both  flower  and 
tear — 

— O  Love  I  thy  task  is  done. 

Then  turn  thee  from  each  pleasant  spot 
Where  thou  wert  wont  to  rove  ; 

For  there  the  friend  of  thy  soul  is  not, 
Nor  the  joy  of  thy  youth,  O  Love ! 

Thou  wilt  meet  but    mournful    Memoiy 
there ; 

Her  dreams  in  the  grove  she  weaves, 
With  echoes  filling  the  summer  air, 

With  sighs  the  trembling  leaves. 

Then  turn  thee  to  the  world  again. 
From  those  dim,  haimted  bowers. 

And  shut  thine  ear  to  the  wild,  sweet  strain 
That  tells  of  vanished  hours. 

And  wear  not  on  thine  aching  heart 

The  image  of  the  dead  ; 
For  the  tie  is  rent  that  gave  thee  part 

In  the  gladness  its  beauty  shed. 

And  gaze  on  the  pictured  smile  no  more 

That  thus  can  life  outlast : 
AU  between  parted  souls  is  o'er. — 

Love  I  Love  !  forget  the  past  ! 

"Voice  of  vain  boding !  away,  be  stlU  ' 

Strive  not  against  the  faith 
ITiat  yet  ray  bosom  with  light  can  fill, 

Unquenched  and  iindiramed  by  death. 
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"  From  the  pictured  smile  I  will  not  turn, 

Though  sadly  now  it  shine ; 
Nor  quit  the  shades  that  in  whispers  mourn 

For  the  step  once  linked  with  mine ; 

"  Nor  shut  mine  ear  to  the  song  of  old, 
Though  its  notes  the  pang  renew. 

—Such  memories  deep  in  my  heart  I  hold, 
To  keep  it  pure  and  true. 

"  By  the  holy  instinct  of  my  heart, 
By  the  hope  that  bears  me  on, 

(  have  still  my  own  undying  part 
In  the  deep  affection  gone. 

"  By  the  presence  that  about  me  seems 
Through  night  and  day  to  dwell, 

Voice  of  vain  bodings  and  fearful  dreams ! 
— I  have  breathed  no  last  farewell !  " 


THE  SISTERS  DREAM. 

[Suggested  by  a  picture  in  which  a  young  ^irl 
5s  represented  as  sleeping,  and  visited  during 
her  slumbers  by  the  spuits  of  her  departed 
sisters.] 

She  sleeps ! — but  not  the  free  and  sunny 

sleep 
That  lightly  on  the  brow  of  childhood 

hes  : 
Though  happy  be  her  rest,  and  soft,  and 

deep, 
Yet,  ere  it  sank  upon  her  shadowed  eyes. 
Thoughts  of  past  scenes  and  kindred  graves 

o'erswept 
Her  soul's  meek  stillness — she  had  prayed 

and  wept. 

And  now  in  visions  to  her  couch  they  come, 
The  early  lost — the  beautifcl — the  dead ! 
That  unto  her  bequeathed  a  mournful  home. 
Whence    with    their    voices    all    sweet 
laughter  fled. 
They  rise — the  sisters  of  her  youth  arise. 
As  from  the  world  where  no  frail  blossom 
dies. 

And  well  the  sleeper  knows  them  not  of 
earth — 
Not  as  they  were  when  binding  up  the 
flowers, 

Telling   wild    legends  round   tlie   winter- 
hearth, 
Braiding  their  long,  fair  hair  for  festal 
hours  : 

These  things  are  past — a  spiritual  gleam, 

A  solemn  glory,  robes  them  in  that  dream. 


Yet,  if  the  glee  of  life's  fresh  budding  years 
In  those  pure  aspects  may  no  more  be 

read 
Thence,  too,  hath  sorrow  melted — and  the 

tears 
Which  o'er  their  mother's  holy  daist  they 

shed. 
Are  all  effaced.     There  earth  hath  left  nc 

sign 
Save  its  deep  love,  still  touching  every  line. 

But  oh!  more  soft,  more  tender— breathing 
more 
A  thought  of  pity,  than  in  vanished  days! 
While,  hovering  silently  and  brightly  o'er 
The    lone  ones    head,    they  meet  her 
spirit's  gaze 
With   their  immortal  eyes,  that  seem   to 
say,  faway!" 

' '  Yet,    sister  !    yet   we    love   thee  —  come 

'Twin  fade,  the  radiant  dream  1    And  will 

she  not 
Wake  with  more  painful  yearning  at  her 

heart? 
Will   not  her  home  seem  yet  a  loneliei 

spot. 
Her  task  more  sad,  when  those  bright 

shadows  part  ? 
And  the  green  summer  after  them  look 

dim,  [hymn? 

And  sorrow's  tone  be  in  the  bird's  wild 

But  let  her  hope  be  strong,  and  let  the 

dead 
Visit  her  soul  in  heaven's  calm  beavjty 

still ; 
Be  their  names  uttered,  be  their  memory 

spread  [fill  1 

Yet  round  the  place  they  never  more  may 
All  is  not  over  with  earth's  broken  tie  - 
Where,  where  should  sisters  love,  if  not  or 

high? 


A  FAREWELL  TO  ABBOTSFORD. 

[These  lines  were  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
at  the  gate  of  Abbotsford,  in  the  summer  of 
1829.  He  was  then  apparently  in  the  vigour  of 
an  existence  whose  energies  promised  long  con- 
tinuance ;  and  the  glance  of  his  quick,  smilini^ 
eye,  and  the  very  sound  of  his  kindly  voice, 
seemed  to  kindle  the  gladness  of  his  own  sunny 
and  benignant  spirit  in  all  who  had  the  happines* 
of  approaching  Kim.] 

Home  of  the  gifted  I  fare  thee  well. 
And  a  blessing  on  thee  rest  I 
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V^Tiile  the  heather  waves  its  purple  bell 
O  er  moor  and  mountain-crest ; 

While  stream  to  stream  around  thee  calls, 
And  braes  with  broom  ans  drest, 

Glad  be  the  harping  in  thv  halls — 
A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 

While  the  high  voice  from  thee  sent  forth 

Bids  rock  and  cairn  reply, 
Wakening  the  spirits  of  the  North 

Like  a  chieftain's  gathering-cry  ; 
While  its  deep  master-tones  hold  sway 

As  a  king's  o'er  every  breast, 
Home  of  the  Legend  and  the  Lay  ! 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 

Joy  to  thy  hearth,  atKl  board,  and  bower  ! 

Long  honours  to  thy  line  I 
And  hearts  of  proof,  and  hands  of  power, 

And  bright  names  worthy  thine  ! 
By  the  merry  step  of  childhood,  still 

May  thy  free  sward  be  prest ! 
—While  one  proud  pulse  in  the  land  can 
thriU, 

A  blessing  on  thee  rest ! 


THE   PRAYER   FOR    LIFE. 

O  SUNSHINE  and  fair  earth  ! 

Sweet  is  your  kindly  mirth  ; 
Angel  of  death  !  yet,  yet  awhile  delay  I 

Too  sad  it  is  to  part, 

Thus  in  my  spring  of  heart. 
With  all  the  Ught  and  laughter  of  the  day. 

For  me  the  falling  leaf 

Touches  no  chord  of  grief. 
No  dark  void  in  the  rose's  bosom  lies  : 

Not  one  triumphal  tone, 

One  hue  of  hope,  is  gone 
From  song  or  bloom  beneath  the  summer 
^es. 

Death,  Death  !  ere  yet  decay, 

Call  me  not  hence  away  ! 
Over  the  golden  hours  no  shade  is  thrown ; 

The  poesy  that  dwells 

Deep  in  green  woods  and  dells 
Still  to  my  spirit  speaks  of  joy  alone. 

Yet  not  for  this,  O  Death  ! 

Not  for  the  vernal  breath 
Of  winds  that  shake  forth  music  f.  om  the 
trees  : 

Not  for  the  splendour  gfiven 

To  night's  dark,  regal  heaven. 
Spoiler     I  ask  thee  not  reprieve  for  these 


But  for  the  happy  love 

Whose  light,  where'er  I  rove, 
Kindles  all  nature  to  a  sudden  sraile, 

Shedding  on  branch  and  flower 

A  rainbow-tinted  shower 
Of  richer  life — spare,  spare  me  yet  awhile. 

Too  soon,  too  fast  thou'rt  come  ! 

Too  beautiful  is  home — 
A  home  of  gentle  voices  and  kind  eyes  I 

And  I  the  loved  of  all, 

On  whom  fond  blessings  fall 
From  every  lip.     Oh  !  wilt  thou  rend  such 
ties? 

Sweet  sisters  !  weave  a  chain 

My  spirit  to  detain  : 
Hold   me  to  earth  with  strong  affection 
back  ; 

Bind  me  with  mighty  love 

Unto  the  stream,  the  grove, 
Our  daily  paths — our  life's  familiar  track. 

Stay  with  me !  gird  me  round  ! 

Your  voices  bear  a  sound 
Of  hope  —  a  light  comes   with   you  and 
departs  ; 

Hush  my  soul's  boding  swell, 

That  murmurs  of  farewell. 
How  can  I  leave  this  ring  of  kindest  hearts? 

Death  !  grave  I — and  are  there  those 

That  woo  your  dark  repose 
Midst  the  rich  beauty  of  the  glowing  eanh  ? 

Surely  about  them  lies 

No  world  of  loving  eyes. 
Leave  me,  oh  !  leave  me  unto  home  an»i 
hearth  ! 


THE  WELCOME  TO   DEATH. 

Thou  art  welcome,  O  thou  warning  voice  ! 

My  soul  hath  pined  for  thee  ; 
Thou  an  welcome  as  sweet  sounds  from 
shore 

To  wanderer  on  the  sea. 
I  hear  thee  in  the  rustling  woods, 

In  the  sighing  vernal  airs  ; 
Thou  call'st  me  from  the  lonely  earth 

With  a  deeper  tone  than  theirs. 

The  lonely  earth  1     Since  kindred  steps 

From  its  green  paths  are  fled, 
A  dimness  and  a  hush  have  lain 

O'er  all  its  beauty  spread. 
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The  silence  of  th'  unanswering  soul 

Is  on  me  and  around  ; 
My  heart  hath  echoes  but  for  tkee, 

Thou  still,  small,  warning  soiind  \ 

Voice  after  voice  hath  died  away, 

Once  in  my  dwelling  heard ; 
Sweet   household    name    by    name    hath 
changed 

To  griefs  forbidden  word  1 
From  dreams  of  night  on  each  I  call. 

Each  of  the  far  removed  ; 
And  waken  to  my  own  wild  cry — 

"  WTiere  are  ye,  my  beloved  ?" 

Ye  left  me !  and  earth's  flowers  were  dim 

With  records  of  the  past  ; 
And  stars  poured  down  another  light 

Than  o'er  my  youth  they  cast. 
Birds  will  not  sing  as  once  they  sung, 

Wlien  ye  were  at  my  side, 
And  mournful  tones  are  in  the  wind 

Which  I  heard  not  till  ye  died  1 

Thou  art  welcome,  O  thou  summoner  1 

Why  should  the  last  remain  ? 
What  eye  can  reach  my  heart  of  hearts, 

Bearing  in  light  again  ? 
E'en  could  this  be,  too  much  of  fear 

O'er  love  would  now  be  thrown. — 
Away  I  away  !  from  time,  from  change. 

Once  more  to  meet  my  own  ! 


THE  VICTOR. 

"  De  tout  ce  qui  t'aimoit  n'est-il  pius  rien  qui 
t'aime  ?  " — Lamartinb. 

Mighty  ones,  Lxjve  and  Death  ! 
Ve  are  the  strong  in  this  world  of  ours  ; 
Yc  meet  at  the  banquets,  ye  dwell  midst 
the  flowers ; 

—Which  hath  the  conqueror's  wreath  ? 

Thou  art  the  victor,  Lx)ve  I 
Thou  art   the   fearless,   the  crowned,  the 

free. 
The  strength   of    the  battle  is  given    to 
thee — 
The  spirit  from  above  I 

Thou    hnst    looked    on    Death,  and 
smiled  I 
Thou   hast   borne   up   the  reed-like    and 

fraple  form 
Through  the  waves  of  the  fight,  through 
the  rush  of  the  storm, 
Od  6eld.  and  flood,  and  wild  1 


No  1 — Thou  art  the  victor.  Death  I 
Thou  comest,  and  where  is   that   whidi 

spoke. 
From  the  depths  of  the  eye,  when  the  spirit 
woke  ? 
— Gone  with  the  fleeting  breath  I 

Thou  comest — and  what  is  left 
Of  all  that  loved  us,  to  say  if  aught 
Yet  loves — yet  answers  the  burning  though! 

Of  the  spirit  lone  and  reft  ? 

Silence  is  where  thou  art  ! 
Silently  there  must  kindred  meet, 
No  smile  to  cheer,  and  no  voice  to  greet, 

No  bounding  of  heart  to  heart  I 

Boast  not  thy  victory,  Death  ! 
it  is  but  as  the  cloud's  o'er  the  sunbeam's 

power, 
It  is  but  as   the  winter's  o'er  leaf   and 
flower, 
That  sltmiber  the  snow  beneath. 

It  is  but  as  a  tyrant's  reign 
O'er  the  voice  and  the  lip  which  he  bids  be 

still ; 
But  the  fiery  thought  and  the  lofty  will 

Are  not  for  him  to  chain  I 

They  shall  soar  his  might  above  ! 
And  thus  with  the  root  whence  affection 

springs. 
Though  buried,  it  is  not  of  mortal  things— 

Thou  art  the  victor.  Love  1 


LINES  WRITTEN  FOR  THE 
ALBUM  AT  ROSANNA.* 

Oh  I    Ughtly    tread    through   these  deep 
chestnut  bowers. 
Where   a  sweet  spirit  once  in   beauty 
moved  1 

And  touch  with  reverent  band  these  leaves 
and  flowers — 
Fair  things,  which  well  a  gentle  heart 
hath  loved ! 

A  gentle  heart,  of  love  and  grief  th'  abode. 

Whence  the  bright  stream  of  song  in  tear- 
drops flowed. 


'   A  beautiful  place  in  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
fDrraerly  the  aboJe  of  the  authoress  of  "  Psyche. " 
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And  bid  its  memory  sanctify  the  scene ! 
And  let  th'  ideal  presence  of  the  dead 
Float  round,   and  touch   the  woods  with 
softer  green, 
And  o'er  the  streams  a  charm,  like  moon- 
light, shed. 
Through  the  soul's  depths  in  holy  silence 

felt— 
A  spell  to  raise,  to  chasten,  and  to  melt ! 


THE  VOICE  OF   THE   WAVES. 

How  perfect  was  the   calm  !     It  seemed  no 
sleep, 
No   mood    which    season    takes    away    or 
brings  ; 
I  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things. 


But  welcome  fortitude  and  patient  cheer, 
And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne." 
Wordsworth. 

Answer,  ye  chiming  waves 

That  now  in  sunshine  sweep  I 
Speak  to  me  from  thy  hidden  caves, 

Voice  of  the  solemn  deep  I 

Hath  man's  lone  spirit  here 

With  storms  in  battle  striven  ? 
Where  all  is  now  so  calmly  clear, 

Hath  anguish  cried  to  heaven  ? 

—Then  the  sea's  voice  arose 

Like  an  earthquake's  undertone : 

"  Mortal !  the  strife  of  human  woes 
Where  hath  not  nature  known  ? 

"  Here  to  the  quivering  mast 

Despair  hath  wildly  clung  ; 
The  shriek  upon  the  wind  hath  passed, 

The  midnight  sky  hath  rung. 

"And  the  youthful  and  the  brave, 
With  their  beauty  and  renown, 

To  the  hollow  chambers  of  the  wave 
In  darkness  have  gone  down. 

"They  are  vanished  from  their  place — 
Let    their    homes    and    hearths    make 
moan ! 

But  the  rolling  waters  keep  no  trace 
Of  pang  or  conflict  gone." 

— Alas  !  thou  haughty  deep  ! 

The  strong,  the  sounding  far  ! 
My  heart  before  thee  dies, — I  we(p 

To  think  on  what  we  are  1 


To  think  that  so  we  pass- 
High  hope,  and  thought,  and  mind  - 

Even  as  the  breath-stain  from  the  glass, 
Leaving  no  sign  behind  1 

Saw  St  thou  naught  else,  thou  main  ? 

Thou  and  the  midnight  sky  ? 
Naught  save  the  struggle,  brief  and  vain. 

The  parting  agony  I 

— And  the  sea's  voice  replied  : 
' '  Here  nobler  things  have  been  ! 

Power,  with  the  valiant  when  they  died, 
To  sanctify  the  scene  : 

"  Courage,  in  fragile  form, 

Faith,  trusting  to  the  last. 
Prayer,   breathing  heavenwards  thro'  the 
storm  : 

But  all  alike  have  passed." 

Sound  on,  thou  haughty  sea ! 

These  have  not  passed  in  vain  ; 
My  soul  awakes,  my  hope  springs  free 

On  victor  wings  again. 

Thou,  from  thine  empire  driven, 
May'st  vanish  with  thy  powers  ; 

But,  by  the  hearts  that  here  have  striven, 
A  loftier  doom  is  ours ! 


THE   HAUNTED   HOUSE. 

"  I  seem  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  me  departed." — Moork. 

See'st  thou  yon  gray,  gleaming  hall. 
Where  the  deep  elm-shadows  fall  ? 
Voices  that  have  left  the  earth 

Long  ago. 
Still  are  murmuring  round  its  hearth, 

Soft  and  low  : 
Ever  there  ; — yet  one  alone 
Hath  the  gift  to  hear  their  tone. 
Guests  come  thither,  and  depart, 
Free  of  step,  and  light  of  heart ; 
Children,  with  sweet  visions  blessed. 
In  the  haunted  chambers  rest ; 
One  alone  unslumbering  lies 
When  the  night  hath  sealed  all  eyes, 
One  quick  heart  and  watchful  ear, 
Listening  for  those  whispers  clear. 

See'st  thou  where  the  woodbine-flow  rs 
O'er  yon  low  porch  hang  in  showers? 
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Startling  faces  of  the  dead, 

Pale,  yet  sweet, 
One  lone  woman's  entering  tread 

There  still  meet ! 
Some  with  young,  smooth  foreheads  fair, 
Faintly  shining  through  bright  hair  ; 
Some  with  reverend  locks  of  snow — 
All,  all  buried  long  ago ! 
All,  from  under  deep  sea-waves, 
Or  the  flowers  of  foreiern  graves, 
Or  the  old  and  bannered  aisle. 
Where  their  high  lombs  gleam  the  while 
Rising,  wandering,  floating  by, 
Suddenly  and  silently, 
Through  their  earthly  home  and  place. 
But  amidst  another  race. 

Wherefore,  unto  one  alone, 

Are  those  sounds  and  visions  known  ? 

Wherefore  hath  that  spell  of  power, 

Dark  and  dread, 
On  her  soul,  a  baleful  dower, 

Thus  been  shed  ? 
Oh  !  in  those  deep-seeing  eyes, 
No  strange  gift  of  mystery  lies  ! 
She  is  lone  where  once  she  moved 
Fair,  and  happy,  and  beloved  I 
Sunny  smiles  were  glancing  round  her, 
Tendrils  of  kind  hearts  had  bound  her. 
Now  those  silver  chords  are  broken, 
Those  bright  looks  have  left  no  token  - 
Not  one  trace  on  all  the  earth. 
Save  her  memory  of  their  mirth. 
She  is  lone  and  lingering  now, 
Dreams  have  gathered  o'er  her  brow, 
Midst  gay  songs  and  children's  play, 
She  is  dwelling  far  away, 
Seeing  what  none  else  may  see — 
Haunted  still  her  place  must  he  I 


THE   SHEPHERD-POET  OF  THE 
ALPS. 

"  God  gave  him  reverence  of  laws, 
Yet  stirring  blood  in  freedom's  cause — 
A  spirit  to  his  rocks  akin. 
The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein  ! " 

COLBRIDGE. 

Singing  of  the  free  blue  sky. 
And  the  wild  flower  glens  that  lie 
Far  amidst  the  ancient  hills. 
Which  the  fountain-music  fills  ; 
Singing  of  the  snow-j^eaks  bright. 
And  the  royal  eagle's  flight. 
And  the  courage  and  the  grace 
Foa*"rt;d  by  ihr  chamois-rhase  ; 


in  his  fetters,  day  by  day, 
So  the  Shepherd-poet  lay. 
Wherefore,  from  a  dungeon-cell 
Did  those  notes  of  freedom  swell, 
Breathing  sadness  not  their  own 
Forth  with  every  Alpine  tone  ? 
Wherefore  I — can  a  tyrant's  ear 
Brook  the  mountain-winds  to  hear, 
When  each  blast  goes  pealing  by 
With  a  song  of  liberty  ? 
Darkly  hung  th'  oppressor's  hand 
O'er  the  Shepherd-poet's  land  ; 
Sounding  there  the  waters  gushed. 
While  the  lip  of  man  was  hushed  ; 
There  the  falcon*  pierced  the  cloud, 
While  the  fiery  heart  was  bowed. 
But  this  might  not  long  endure. 
Where  the  mountain-homes  were  pure  , 
And  a  vahant  voice  arose. 
Thrilling  all  the  silent  snows  ; 
ffisr—novf  singing  far  and  lone. 
Where    the    young    breeze    ne'er  was 

known  ; 
Singing  of  the  glad  blue  sky. 
Wildly — and  how  mournfully  I 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lammei 

Geyer 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  unto  heaven 

aspire  ? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  glens 

past. 
Now  that  their  poet  is  chained  at  last  ? — 
Think  of  the  mountains,  and  deem  not  so  I 
Soon  shall  each  blast  Uke  a  clarion  blow  I 
Yes  !  though  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith    that     spirit     the    Alps    hath 

stirred, 
Yet  even  as  a  buried  stream  through  earth 
Rolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth, 
So  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seemed  to  die 
Burst  forth  with  the  anthem  of  liberty  I 

And  another  power  is  moving 

In  a  bosom  fondly  loving  : 

Oh  I  a  sister's  heart  is  deep, 

And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 

Each  Ught  hnk  of  early  hours. 

All  sweet  scents  of  childhoods  flowers  I 

Thus  each  lay  by  Emi  sung, 

Rocks  and  crystal  caves  among, 

Or  beneath  the  linden-leaves. 

Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  ea.vcs. 

Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing, 

Transient  as  a  wan  cheek's  iiushing, 

Elach  in  young  Trrr^n's  breast 

Left  its  fiery  words  impressed  : 
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Treasured  there  lay  every  line, 

As  a  rich  book  on  a  hidden  shrine. 

Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  ami  meek, 

With  a  pale,  transparent  cheek, 

And  a  deep-fringed  violet  eye 

Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie, 

Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above, 

Dim  with  its  own  dews  ol  love  ; 

And  a  pure  Madonna  brow, 

And  a  silvery  voice  and  low, 

Like  the  echo  of  a  flute, 

Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute. 

But  a  loftier  soul  was  seen 

In  the  orphan  sister's  mien, 

From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 

Him,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 

Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke, 

As  if  a  harp  of  battle  spoke  ; 

Light,  that  seemed   bom  of  an  eagle's 

nest. 
Flashed  from  her  soft  eyes  unrepressed  ; 
And   her  form,  like  a  spreading  water- 
flower, 
When  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden 

shower. 
Seemed  all  dilated  with  love  and  pnde, 
And  grief  for  that  brother,   her  young 

heart's  guide. 
Well  might  they  love  ! — those  two  had 

grown 
Orphans  together  and  alone  ; 
The  silence  of  the  Alpine  sky 
Had  hushed  their  hearts  to  piety  ; 
The  turf,  o'er  their  dead  mother  laid. 
Had  been  their  altar  when  they  prayed  ; 
There,  more  in  tenderness  than  woe. 
The  stars  had  seen  their  young  tears  flow  ; 
The  clouds,  in  spirit-like  descent. 
Their  deep  thoughts  by  one  touch  had 

blent, 
And  the  wild  storms  linked  them  to  each 

other — 
How  dear  can  peril  make  a  brother  I 

N'ow  is  their  hearth  a  forsaken  spot, 
The  vine  waves  unpruned  o'er  their  moun- 
tain cot : 
Away,  in  that  holy  affection's  might, 
The  maiden  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the 

night. 
She  is  gone   forth  alone,  but    her  lighted 

face. 
Filling  with  soul  every  secret  place, 
Hat'-,  a  dower  from  heaven,  and  a  gift  of 

sway, 
To  arouse  brave  heftrts  in  its  hidden  way, 
Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high 
Of  a  banner,  that  startleth  silently  I 

N 


She  hath  wandered  ilirough  many  a.  h.in?- 

let-vale, 
Telling  its  children  her  brothers  talc  ; 
And  the  strains  by  hi-i  spirit  poured  away 
Freely   as   fountains   might    shower   their 

spray. 
From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caught. 
And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 
While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own, 
Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone, 
May  be  heard  midst  the  lonely  rocks  to  flow, 
Clear  through  the  water-chimes  -clear,  ye^ 

low. 

"Thou'rt  not  where  wild-tlowers  wave 
O'er  crag  and  sparry  cave  ; 
Thou'rt  not  where  pines  are  sounding. 
Or  joyous  torrents  bounding — 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high, 
The  brighter  pastures  lie  ; 
Ev'n  those,  thine  own  wild  places, 
Bear  of  our  chain  dark  traces  : 
Alas,  my  brother  I 

"  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread, 
Nor  found  thy  lonely  bed  ; 
Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  sought  thcc, 
Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brought  thee — 
Alas,  my  brother  I 

"  Thou,  that  for  joy  wert  bom. 
Free  as  the  wings  of  morn  ! 
Will  aught  thy  young  life  cherish, 
Where  the  Alpine  rose  would  perish  ? — 
Alas,  my  brother ! 

"  Canst  thou  be  singing  still, 
As  once  on  every  hill  ? 
Is  not  thy  soul  forsaken, 
And  the  bright  gift  from  thee  taken  ? — 
Alas,  alas,  my  brother  !" 

And  was  the  bright  gift  from  the  captive 

fled? 
Like  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  was  his  spirit 

dead? 
Not  so ! — but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep. 
The  pure  stream-lily  its  place  will  keep. 
Though  its  tearful  uros  to  the  blast  may 

quiver, 
Wliile  the  red  waves  rush  down  the  foaming 

river: 
So  freedom's  faith  in  his  bosom  lay. 
Trembling,  yet  not  to  be  borne  away  I 
He  thought  of  the  A!ps  and  their  breezy  air. 
And  felt  that  his  coimtry  no  chains  might 

bear ; 
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He  thought  of  the  hunter's  haughty  Life, 
And  knew  there  must  yet  be  noble  strife. 
But,  oh  !  when  he  thought  of  that  orphan 

maid, 
Kishigh  heart  melted — he  wept  and  prayed ! 
For  he  saw  her  not  as  she  moved  e'en  then, 
A  wakener  of  heroes  in  every  glen, 
With  a  glance  inspired  which  no  grief  could 

tame, 
■Rearing  on  hope  like  a  torch's  flame  ; 
While  the  strengthening  voice  of  mighty 

wrongs 
Gave  echoes  back  to  her  thrilling  songs. 
But  his  dreams  were  filled  by  a  haunting 

tone, 
Sad  as  a  sleeping  infant's  moan  ; 
And  his  soul  was  pierced  by  a  mournful  eye, 
Which  looked  on  it — oh  !  how  beseechingly  ! 
And  there  floated  past  him  a  fragile  form. 
With   a   willov.y   droop,    as   beneath    the 

storm  ; 
Till  wakening  in  anguish,  his  faint  heart 

strove 
In  vain  with  its  burden  of  helpless  love  1 
Thus  woke  the  dreamer  one  weary  night — 
There  flashed  through  his  dungeon  a  swift 

strong  light ; 
He  sprang  up — he  climbed  to  the  grating- 
bars. 
— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  stars. 
But  a  signal-flame  from  a  peak  of  snow. 
Rocked  through  the  dark  skies  to  and  fro  I 
There  shot  forth  another — another  still— 
A  hundred  answers  of  hill  to  hill ! 
Tossing  like  pines  in  the  tempest's  way. 
Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play, 
And  each  is  hailed  with  a  pealing  shout. 
For  the  high  Alps  waving  their  banners 

out! 
Krni  I  young  Emi  I  the  land  hath  risen  I— 
Alas  1  to  be  lone  in  thy  narrow  prison  I 
Those  free  streamers  glancing,  and   thou 

not  there  I 
— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  de- 
spair? 
— Hark  I  there's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his 

cell. 
At  the  gates  of  the  mountain  citadel  I 
Hark  I    a   clear  voice   through    the   rude 

sounds  ringing! 
Doth  he  know   the  strain,  and  the  wild, 

sweet  singing  ? 

"There  may  not  long  be  fetters, 
Where  the  cloud  is  earth's  array, 
And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and 
steep, 
Like  <*  hunter  on  the  prey  I 


"There  may  not  long  be  fetters, 

V\^ere    the   white    Alps    have    thci; 
towers  ; 
Unto  Eagle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes. 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours  !  " 

It  is  she  I     She  is  corne  like  a  dayspring 

beam. 
She  that  so  mournfully  shadowed  his  dream  ! 
With  her  shining  eyes  and   her  buoyant 

form. 
She  is  come  I   her  tears  on  his  cheek  aie 

warm  ; 
And  oh  I  the  thrill  in  that  weeping  voice  I 
"My  brother!   my  brother  I   come   forth 

rejoice  1  " 

Poet  I  the  land  of  thy  love  is  free,— 
Sister  !  thy  brother  is  won  by  thee  ' 


TO  THE   MOUNTAIN    WINDS. 


-"  How  divine 


The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man. 
To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens, 
And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 
By  devious  footsteps  ! — Regions  consecrate 
To  oldest  time  !     And  reckless  of  the  storro 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  his  nest, 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion — One 
Among  the  many  there." — Wordsworth. 

Mountain  winds  I  oh,  whither  do  ye  call 
me? 

Vainly,  vainly  would  my  steps  pursue  I 
Chains  of  care  to  lower  earth  enthrall  me, 

Wherefore  thus  my  weary  spirit  woo  ? 

Oh  I  the  strife  of  this  divided  being  I 
Is  there  peace  where  ye  are  bom  on  high? 

Could  we  soar  to  your  proud  eyries  fleeing. 
In  our  hearts  would  haunting  memories 
die' 

Those  wild  places  are  not  as  a  dwelling 
Whence  the  footsteps  of  the  loved  are 
gone  ! 

Never  from  those  rocky  halls  came  swelling 
Voice  of  kindness  in  familiar  tone  I 

Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepeth 

In  the  pathway  of  your  wandenngs  free; 

And  the  torrent,  wildly  as  it  leapeth. 
Sings  of  no  lost  home  amidst  its  glee. 
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Tl-ei-e  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion       I 
Is  not  from  some  hidden  pang  to  fly  ;       I 

All  things  breathe  of  power  and  stern  do- 
minion— 
Not  of  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds  !  oh  !  is  it,  is  it  only 
Where  man's  trace  hath  been  that  so  we 
pine? 

Bear  ir>e  up,  to  grow  in  thought  less  lonely, 
Even  at  nature's  deepest,  loneliest  shrine ! 

Wild,  and  mighty,  and  mysterious  singers ! 

At  w  hose  tone  my  heart  within  me  bums ; 
Bear  me  where  the  last  red  sunbeam  lingers, 

Where  the  waters  have  their  secret  urns ! 

There  to  commune  with  a  loftier  spirit 
Than  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret  ; 

There  the  wings  of  freedom  to  inherit, 
Where  the  enduring  and  the  winged  are 
met. 

Hush,  proud  voices  I  gentle  be  your  falling ! 

Woman's  lot  thus  chainless  may  not  be  ; 
Hush  !  the  heart  your  trumpet-sounds  are 
calling, 

Darkly  still  may  grow — but  never  free  I 


THE   PROCESSION. 

' '  The  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding,' 
disclosed  itself  in  her  looks  and  movements.  It 
lay  on  her  countenance  like  a  steady  unshadowed 
moonlight." — Coleridge. 

There  were  trampling  sounds  of  many 

feet, 
.\nd  music  rushed   through   the  crowded 

street  : 
Proud  music,  such  as  tells  the  sky 
Of  a  chief  returned  from  victory. 

There  were  banners  to  the  winds  unrolled. 
With  haughty  words  on  each  blazoned  fold ; 
High  battle-names,  which  had  rung  of  yore 
When  lances  clashed  on  the  S)Tian  shore. 

Borne  from  their  dwellings,  green  and  lone, 
There  were  flowers  of  the  woods  on  the 

pathway  strown  ; 
And  wheels  that   crushed   as   they   swept 

along  ; — 
Oh  1    what    doth    the   violet   amidst    the 

throng  ? 


I  SAW  where  a  bright  procession  passed 
The  gates  of  a  minster  old  and  vast  ; 
And  a  king  to  his  crowning-place  was  led, 
Through  a  sculptured  line  of  the  warrior- 
dead. 

I  saw,  far  gleaming,  the  long  array 

Of  trophies,  on  those  high  tombs  that  lay. 

And  the  coloured  light,  that  wrapped  them 

all, 
Rich,  deep,  and  sad,  as  a  royal  pall. 

But  a  lowlier  grave  soon  won  mine  eye 

Away  from  th'  ancestral  pageantry — 
A  grave  by  the  lordly  minster's  gate, 
Unhonoured,  and  yet  not  desolate. 

It  was  a  dewy  greensward  bed. 
Meet  for  the  rest  of  a  peasant  head  ; 
But  Love — oh,  lovelier  than  all  beside  I — 
That  lone  place  guarded  and  glorified. 

For  a  gentle  form  stood  watching  there. 
Young — but  how  sorrowfully  fair ! 
Keeping  the  flowers  of  the  holy  spot. 
That  reckless  feet  might  profane  them  not. 

Clear,  pale  and  clear,  was  the  tender  cheek, 
And  her  eye,  though  tearful,  serenely  meek  ; 
And  I  deemed,  by  its  lifted  gaze  of  love. 
That  her  sad  heart's  treasure  was  all  above. 

For  alone  she  seemed  midst  the  throng  to 

be, 
Like  a  bird  of  the  waves  far  away  at  sea  , 
Alone,  in  a  mourner's  vest  arrayed, 
And  with  folded  hands,  e'en  as  if  she  prayed. 

It  faded  before  me,  that  mask  of  pride, 
The  haughty  swell  of  the  music  died  ; 
Banner,  and  armour,  and  tossing  plume. 
All  melted  away  in  the  twilight's  gloom. 

But   that  orphan  form,  with   its  willowy 

grace. 
And  the  speaking  prayer  in  that  pale,  calra 

face, 
Still,  still  o'er  my  thoughts  in  the  night-hour 

glide — 
— Oh  !  Love  is  lovelier  than  all  beside  1 


THE    BROKEN    LUTE. 

"  When  the  lamp  Is  shattered. 

The  light  in  the  dust  iies  dci«d  : 
WThen  the  cloud  is  scattered. 
The  rainbotr's  ylory  is  shed. 
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When  the  lute  is  broken, 

Sweet  sounds  are  remembered  noi 

When  the  words  are  spoken, 
Loved  accents  are  soon  forgot 

As  music  and  splendour 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  lute. 
ITie  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute." 

SiiELLEV. 

She  dwelt  in  proud  Venetian  halls, 
Midst  forms  that  breathed  from  the  pictvired 

walls  ; 
But  a  glow  of  beauty  like  her  own, 
There  had  no  dream  of  the  painter  thrown. 
Lit  from  within  was  her  noble  brow, 
As  an  urn,  whence  rays  from  a  lamp  may 

flow  ; 
Iler  young,  clear  cheek   had  a  changeful 

hue, 
As  if  ye  might  see  how  the  soul  wrought 

through, 
And  every  flash  of  her  fervent  eye 
Seemed  the  bright  w  akening  of  Poesy . 

Even  thus  it  was  1     From  her  childhood's 
years 
A  being  of  sudden  smiles  and  tears — 
Passionate  visions,  quick  light  and  shade — 
Such  was  that  high-bom  Italian  maid  ! 
And  the  spirit  of  song  in  her  bosom-cell 
Dwelt,  as  the  odours  in  violets  dwell, 
Or  as  the  sounds  in  /Eolian  strings, 
Or  in  aspen-leaves  the  quiverings  ; 
There,  ever  there,  with  the  life  enshrined, 
Waiting  the  call  of  the  faintest  wind. 

Oft,  on  the  wave  of  the  Adrian  sea, 
In  the  city's  hour  of  moonlight  glee — 
Oft  would  that  gift  of  the  southern  sky 
O'erflow  from  her  lips  in  melody  ; 
Oft  amid  festal  halls  it  came. 
Like  the  springing  forth  of  a  sudden  flame — 
Till  the  dance  was  hushed,  and  the  silvery 

tone 
Of  her  inspiration  was  heard  alone. 
And  fame  went  with  her,  the  bright,  the 

crowned. 
And  music  ^'^ated  her  steps  around  ; 
And  ever       /  of  her  soul  was  borne 
Through  lae  sunny  land,  as  on  wings  of 

mom. 

And  was  the  daughter  of  Venice  blest, 
With   a   power  so  deep   in   her  youthful 

breast  ? 
Could  she  be  happy,  o'er  whose  dark  evp 
So  many  changes  and  dreams  wen*  by  '< 


And    in    whose   cheek   the   swift   crimson 

WTOUght 

As  if  but  born  from  the  rush  of  thought  ? 

Yes  I  in  the  brightness  of  joy  awhile 

She  moved   as  a   bark  in  the  sunbeam's 

smile ; 
For  her  spirit,  as  over  her  lyre's  full  chord. 
All,  all  on  a  happy  love  was  poured  I 
How  loves  a  heart  whence  the  stream  ol 

song 
Flows,  like   the   life-blood,  quick,  bright, 

and  strong  ? 
How  loves  a  heart,  which  hath  never  proved 
One  breath  of  the  world  ?     Even  so  she 

loved  ; 
Blessed,  though  the  lord  of  her  soul,  afar. 
Was  charging  the  foremost  in  Moslem  war, 
Bearing  the  flag  of  St.  Mark's  on  high, 
As  a  ruling  star  in  the  Grecian  sky. 
Proud  music  breathed  in  her  song,  when 

fame 
Gave  a  tone  more  thrilling  to  his  name ; 
And  her  trust  in  his  love  was  a  woman's 

faith- 
Perfect,  and  fearing  no  change  but  death. 

But  the  fields  are  won  from  the  Othman 
host, 
lu  the  land  that  quelled  the  Persian's  boast, 
And  a  thousand  hearts  in  Venice  burn 
For  the  day  of  triumph  and  return  ! 
The  day  is  come  !  the  flashing  deep 
Foams  where  the  galleys  of  victory  sweep  ; 
And  the  sceptred  city  of  the  wave 
With  her  festal  splendour  greets  the  brave ; 
Cymbal,  and  clarion,  and  voice,  around. 
Make  the  air  one  stream  of  exulting  sound ; 
While  the  beautiful,  with  their  sunny  smiles, 
Look  from  each  hall  of  the  hundred  isles. 

Rut  happiest  and  brightest  that  day  of 

all. 
Robed  for  her  warrior's  festival. 
Moving  a  queen  midst  the  radiant  throng, 
Was  she,   th'  inspired   one,   the  maid  cl 

song ! 
Ihe  lute  he  loved  on  her  arm  she  bore. 
As  she  mshed  in  her  joy  to  the  crowded 

shore  ; 
With  a  hue  on  her  cheek  like  the  damask 

glow 
By  the  sunset  given  unto  mountain  snow. 
And  her  eye  all  filled  with  the  spirit's  play. 
Like  the  flash  of  a  gem  to  the  changeful 

day, 
And    her    long    hair   waving    in    ringlets 

bright — 
So  came  that  being  of  hone  and  light  J 
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One  niomeiit,  Erminia  !  one  moment  more, 
And  life,  all  the  beauty  of  life,  is  o'er  I 
The  bark  of  her  lover  hath  touched  the 

strand — 
Whom  leads  he  forth  with  a  gentle  hand  ? 
— A  young  fair  form,   whose  nymph-like 

grace 
Accoided  well  with  the  Grecian  face, 
And    the  eye,   in   its  clear,   soft   darkness 

meek, 
And  the  lashes  that  drooped  o'er  a  pale 

rose  cheek, 
And  he  looked  on  that  beauty  with  tender 

pride — 
The  warrior  hath  brought  back  an  Eastern 

bride  ! 

But  how  stood  she,  the  forsaken,  there, 
Struck  by  the  lightning  of  swift  despair  ? 
Still,  as  amazed  with  grief,  she  stood, 
And  her  cheek  to  her  heart  sent  back  the 

blood  ; 
And  there  came  from  her  quivering  lip  no 

word, 
Only  the  fall  of  her  lute  was  heard, 
As  it  dropped  from  her  hand  at  her  rival's 

feet. 
Into   fragments,    whose  dying    thrill   was 

sweet  I 

What  more  remaineth  ?      Her  day  was 

done; 
Her  fate  and  the  Broken  Lute's  were  one  ! 
The  light,  the  vision,  the  gift  of  power, 
Passed  from  her  soul  in  that  mortal  hour, 
Like  the  rich  sound   from   the  shattered 

string 
Whence  the  gush  of  sweetness   no   more 

might  spring  1 
As  an  eagle  struck  in  his  upward  flight. 
So  was  her  hope  from  its  radiant  height  ; 
And  her  song  went  with  it  for  evermore, 
A  gladness  taken  from  sea  and  shore  ! 
She  had  moved   to  the  echoing  sound  of 

fame  — 
Silently,  silently,  died  her  name! 
Silently  melted  her  life  away. 
As  ye  have  seen  a  young  flower  decay, 
Or  a  lamp  that  hath  swiftly  burned  expire, 
Or  a  bright  stream  shrink  from  the  summer's 

6re, 
Leaving  its  channel  all  dry  and  mute — 
Woe  for  the  Broken  Heart  and  Lute  I 


THE    BURIAL    IN    THE    DESERT 

"  How  weeps  yon  gallant  band 
O'er  him  their  valour  could  not  save  ' 
For  the  bayonet  is  red  with  gore, 
And  he,  the  beautiful  and  brave, 

Now  sleeps  in  Eg^TJt's  sand." — V»ti-SOM. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Our  brother's  grave  we  made. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done, 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  surveyed. 

The  blood-red  sky  above  us 

Was  darkening  into  night. 
And  the  Arab  watching  silently 

Our  sad  and  hurried  rite  ; 

The  voice  of  Egypt's  river 

Came  hollow  and  profound  ; 
And  one  lone  palm-tree,  where  we  stood, 

Rocked  with  a  shivery  sound  : 

While  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid 
Hung  o'er  the  grave  we  made. 

When  the  battle-day  was  done, 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  .'■urveyed. 

The  fathers  of  our  brother 

Were  borne  to  knightly  tombs, 

With  torch-light  and  with  anthem-note, 
And  many  waving  plumes  : 

But  he,  the  last  and  noblest 

Of  that  high  Norman  race, 
With  a  few  brief  words  of  soldier-'.ove 

Was  gathered  to  his  place  ; 

In  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where  his  youthful  form  we  laid, 

When  the  battle-day  w.is  done, 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  field  of  death  surveyed. 

But  let  him,  let  him  slumber 

By  the  old  Egyptian  wave  ! 
It  is  well  with  those  who  bear  their  fame 

UnsulUed  to  the  grave  ! 

When  brightest  names  are  breathed  oo 

When  loftiest  fall  so  fast, 
We  would  not  call  our  brother  back 

On  dark  days  to  be  cast, — 

From  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid, 
Where  his  noble  heart  we  laid. 

When  the  battle-day  was  don.- . 

And  the  desert's  parting  sun 
A  ticld  of  death  sur/eyod. 
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TO  A    PICTURE  OF  THE 
MADONNA. 

"  Ave  Maria  1     May  our  spirits  dare 
Look  up  to  thine,  and  to  thy  Son's  above?  " 

Byrox. 

Fatr  vision  !  thou'rt  from  sunny  skies, 
Bom  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes  ; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  love,  that  calm  of  heaven, 
And  round  thee  cast;  th*  ideal  gleam. 
The  light  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  music  fills 
The  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills, 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yore 
Heard  melodies,  they  hear  no  more, 
Some  proud  old  minster's  gorgeous  aisle 
Hath  known  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

Or  haply,  from  a  lone,  dim  shrine 
Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine. 
Whose  breezy  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  floating  anthem-swell. 
Thy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
Shed  blessings  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood. 
Perchance  thine  island-chapel  stood. 
Where  from  the  blue  Sicilian  sea 
The  sailor's  hymn  hath  risen  to  thee. 
And  blessed  thy  power  to  guide,  to  save, 
Madonna  1  watclier  of  the  wave  I 

Oh  !  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low, 
Vorth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow  I 
Couklst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tears, 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years. 
Which,  at  thy  secret  shrine  revealed, 
Have  gushed  from  human  hearts  unsealed  ! 

Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come, 

As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home  ! 

Unveiling  many  a  timid  guest 

And  treasured  sorrow  of  her  breast, 

A  buried  love --a  wasting  care — 

Oh  I  did  tliose  griefs  win  peace  from  prayer? 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 
To  thee  lay  bare  its  inmost  scroll  ? 
Those  thoughts,  which  poured  their  quench- 
less fire 
And  passion  o'er  th'  Italian  lyre, 
Did  they  to  still  submission  die 
Beneath  thy  calm,  religious  eye? 

And  hath  the  crestol  helrnet  l)owed 
Before  the€,  inidsl  fhe  inrense  cloud  J 


Hath  the  crowned  leader's  bosom  lone 
To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known  ? 
Did  thy  glance  break  their  frozen  sleep, 
And  win  the  unconquered  one  to  weep  ? 

Hushed  is  the  anthem,  closed  the  vow, 
The  votive  garland  withered  now  ; 
Yet  holy  still  to  me  thou  art, 
Thou  that  hast  soothed  so  many  a  heait ' 
And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  the  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love, 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above  ; 
Of  hope,  that  hath  its  treasure  there, 
Of  home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air. 
Bright  form  !  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine. 
Ave  1  such  power  be  ever  thine  1 


DREAMS   OF    HEAVEN. 

'  We    colour    heaven    with    our    own    buman 

thoughts. 
Our  vain  aspirings,  fond  remembrances, 
Our  pa5aionate  love,  that  seems  unto  itself 
An  Immortality." 

Dream'st     thou     of    heaven?       What 
dreams  are  thine  ? 

Fair  child,  fair  gladsome  child  ? 
With  eyes  that  like  the  dewdrop  shine. 

And  bounding  footsteps  wild  I 

Tell  me  what  hues  th"  immortal  shore 
Can  wear,  my  bird  I  to  thee  ? 

Ere  yet  one  shadow  hath  passed  o'er 
Thy  glance  and  spirit  free.? 

"Oh!  beautiful  is  heaven,  and  bright 
With  long,  long  summer  days  ; 

I  see  its  lilies  gleam  in  light 
Where  many  a  fountain  plays. 

"  .And  there  unchecked,  methinks,  I  rove, 
And  seek  where  young  flowers  lie. 

In  vale  and  golden-fruited  grove- 
Flowers  that  are  not  to  die  I  " 

rhou  poet  of  the  lonely  thcwght. 

Sad  heir  of  gifts  divine  1 
Say  with  what  solemn  glory  fraught 

Is  heaven  in  dreams  of  thine  ? 

"Oh  I  when*  the  living  waters  flow 

Along  that  radiant  shore, 
My  soul,  a  wandeier  here,  shall  know 

The  e.\ile-thirst  no  more. 
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*  The  burden  of  ihe  stranger's  hea.rt 

Which  here  alone  I  bear, 
Like  the  niKht-shadow  shall  depart. 

With  my  first  wakening  ikere. 

"  And  borne  on  eagle  wings  afar. 

Free  thought  shall  claim  its  dower 
From  every  realm,  from  every  star, 

Of  glory  and  of  power."' 

O  woman  !  with  the  soft  sad  ttye. 

Of  spiritual  gleam, 
Tell  me  of  those  bright  worlds  on  high, 

How  doth  fhy  fond  heart  dream  ? 

By  the  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know, 

On  thy  pale  brow  I  see, 
That  thou  hast  loved,  in  fear,  and  woe — 

Say  what  is  heaven  to  thee  ? 

"  Oh  !  heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  love's  meeting  hour. 

Where  from  the  past  no  gloom  is  shed 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower  : 

"  Where  every  severed  wreath  is  bound — 
Where  none  have  heard  the  knell 

That   smites   the   heart  with   that   deep 
sound — 
Faravell,  beliTJid  !— farewell  I' 


THE   WISH. 

Come  to  me,  when  my  soul 
Hath  but  a  few  dim  hours  to  linger  here  ; 
V/hen  earthly  chains  are  as  a  shrivelled 
scroll, 
Oh !    let   me   feel    thy  presence  I    l>e   but 
near  ! 

That  I  may  look  once  more 
Into  thine  eyes,  which  never  changed  for 
me  ; 
That  I  may  speak  to  thee  of  that  bright 
shore 
Where,  with  our  treasure,  we  have  longed 
to  be. 

Thou  friend  of  many  days  : 
Of  sadness  and  of  joy,  of  home  and  hearth  ! 

Will  not  thy  spirit  aid  me  then  to  raise 
The  trembling  pinions  of  my  hope  from 
earth? 

By  every  solemn  thought 
Which  on   our  hearts  hath  sunk   in  days 
gone  by, 
From  the  deep  voices  of  the  mountains 
cau-ht. 
O'er  all  th'  adoring  aileace  of  the  sky  ; 


By  ever)  lofty  theme 
Whereon,  in  low-toned  reverence   we  have 
spoken  ; 
By    out    communion    in    each    fer\'ent 
dream 
That  sought  from  realms  beyond  the  grave 
a  token  ; 

And  by  our  tears  for  those 
Whose  loss  hath  touched  our  world  witL 
hues  of  death  ; 
And  by  the  hopes  that  with  their  dust 
repose. 
As  flowers  await   the  south-wind's  vernal 
breath  ; 

Come  to  me  in  that  day  — 
The   one — the  severed    from    all    days — O 
friend  I 
Even  then,  if  human  thought  may  then 
have  sway. 
My  soul   with   thine   shall    yet   rejoice   to 
blend. 

Nor  then,  nor  there  alone  : 
I  ask  my  heart  if  all  indeed  must  die- 
All  that  of  holiest  feelings  it  hath  kncmi? 
And  my  heart's  voice  replies — Etennry  I 


WRITTEN   AFTER    VISITING   A 
TOMB, 

NEAR    WOODSTOCK,    IN    THK    COUNTY    OF 
KILKENNY. 

"  Yes  I  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap. 

The  undelighted,  slighted  thing  : 

There  in  the  cold  earth,  buried  deep. 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  Spring." 

Mrs.  Tighk's  "  Poem  on  the  Lily.' 

I  STOOD  where  the  Up  of  song  lay  low. 
Where  the  dust  had  gathered  on  Beauty'* 

brow  ; 
Where  stillness  hung  on  the  heart  of  Ix;."C, 
And  a  marble  weeper  kept  watch  above. 

I  stood  in  the  silence  of  lonely  thought, 
Of  deep  affections  that  inly  wrought, 
Troubled,  arid  dreamy,  and  dim  with  fear— 
They  knew  themselves  exiled  spirits  here  I 

Then  didst  tnou  pass  me  m  radiance  oy, 
Child  of  the  sunbeam,  bright  butterfly  ! 
Thou  that  dost  bear,  on  thy  fairy  wings. 
No  bunien  cf  mortal  cufter.ngs. 
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Thou  wert  flitting  past  that  solemn  tomb, 
Over  a  bright  world  of  joy  and  bloom  ; 
And  strangely  I  felt,  as  I  saw  thee  shine, 
The  all  that  severed  thy  life  and  mine. 

Mine,  with  Us  inborn  mysterious  things, 
Of  love  and  grief  its  unfathomed  springs  ; 
And  quick  thoughts  wandering  ^('er  earth 

and  sky, 
With  voices  to  question  eternity  ! 

Thine,  in  its  reckless  and  joyous  way. 

Like  an  embodied  breeze  at  play  1 

Child  of  the  sunlight  1    thou  winged  and 

free  I 
One  moment,  one  moment.  I  envied  thee  I 

Thou  art  not  lonely,  though  bom  to  roam. 
Thou  hast  no  longings  that  pine  for  home  ; 
Thou  seek'st  not  the  haunts  of  the  bee  and 

bird. 
To  fly  from  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred : 

In  thy  brief  being  no  strife  of  mind. 
No  boundless  passion,  is  deeply  shrined  ; 
While  I,  as  I  gazed  on  thy  swift  flight  by, 
One  hour  of  my  soul  seemed  infinity  ! 

And  she,  that  voiceless  below  me  slept, 
Flowed  not  her  song   from  a  heart   that 

wept  ? 
— O  Love  and  Song  1  though  of  heaven 

your  powers. 
Dark  is  your  fate  in  this  world  of  ours. 

Yet,  ere  I  turned  from  that  silent  place, 
Or  ceased  from  watching  thy  sunny  race, 
Thou,  even  thou,  on  those  glancing  wings, 
Didst  waft  me  visions  of  brighter  things  1 

Thou    that    dost  image   the  freed   soul's 

birth. 
And  its  flight  away  o'er  tde  mists  of  earth, 
Oh  I  fitly  thy  puth  is  through  flowers  that 

rise 
Round   the   dark  chamber   where  (ienius 

lies  1 


PROLOGUE   TO  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF    FIESCO, 

AS        TKANSLATKI)       "ROM        THK       GHRMAN       OF 

SCHILLER,       BY    COLONKL    d'aOUILAR,      AND 

PHRFORMBn    AT     THR    THKATRK  -  KOYAL, 

DUBLIN,    DKCKMBRK,     iR^J 

Too  long  apart,  a  bright  but  severed  band, 
V\\t  mighty  minstrels  of  the  Rhine's  fair 
Uaod 


Majestic  strains,  but  not  for  us,  had  sung-- 

Moulding  to  melody  a  stranger  tongue. 

Brave  hearts  leaped  proudly  to  theirwords 
of  power, 

As  a  true  sword  bounds  forth  in  battle'? 
hour ; 

Fair  eyes  rained  homage  o'er  th'  impas- 
sioned lays. 

In  loving  tears,  more  eloquent  than  praise  ; 

While  we,  far  distant,  knew  not,  dreamed 
not  aught 

Of  the  high  marvels  by  that  magic  wrought 

But  let  the  barriers  of  the  sea  give  way, 
When  mind  sweeps  onward  with  a  con- 
queror's sway  1 
And  let  the   Rhine  divide  high  souls  no 

more 
From  mingling  on  its  old  heroic  shore. 
Which,  e'en  like  ours,  brave  deeds  through 

many  an  age 
Have  made  the  p>oet's  own  free  heritage  I 
To  us,  though  faintly,  may  a  wandering 

tone 
Of  the  far  minstrelsy  at  last  be  known  ; 
Sounds    which    the    thrilling    pulse,    thf 

burning  tear, 
Have  sprung  to  greet,  must  not  be  strangers 

here. 
And  if  by  one,  more  used  on  march  and 

heath 
To  the  shrill  bugle  than  the  muse's  breath, 
With  a  warm  heart  the  offering  hath  been 

brought. 
And  in  a  trusting  loyalty  of  thought, 
So  let  it  be  received  ! — a  soldier's  hand 
Bears  to  the  breast  of  no  ungenerous  land 
A  seed  of  foreign  shores.     O'er  this   fair 

clime, 
Since  Tara  heard  the  harp  of  ancient  time. 
Hath  song  held  empire  ;  then,  if  not  with 

fiime, 
Let  the  green  isle  with  kindness  bless  his 

aim, 
The  joy,   the  power,  of  kindred  song  to 

spread, 
Where  once  that  harp  "  the  soul  of  music 

shed  I " 


THE   FREED    BIRD 

Rktukn,  return,  my  bird  I 

I  have  dressed  thy  cage  with  fioM'crc  i 
'Tis  lovely  as  a  violet  bank 

In  the  heart  of  fore.st  bowels 
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"  I  am  free,  I  am  free —  I  return  no  more  I 
Tne  weary  time  of  the  cage  is  o'er  ; 
Through  the  roUing  clouds  1  can  soar  on 

high, 
The  sky  is  aiound  me — the  blue,  bright 

sky  1 
The  hills  lie  beneath  me,  spread  far  and 

clear, 
With    their  glowing    heath  -  flowers    and 

bounding  deer  ; 
I  see  the  waves  flash  on  the  sunny  shore — 
I  am  free,  I  am  free— I  return  no  more  I  " 

Alas,  alas  I  my  bird  I 
Why  seek'st  thou  to  be  free  ? 

Wert  thou  not  blessed  in  thy  little  bower, 
When  thy  song  breathed   naught  but 
glee  ? 

"  Did    my   song   of  the   summer   breathe 

naught  but  glee  ? 
Did  the  voice  of  the  captive  seem  sweet  to 

thee? 
—Oh  !  hadst  thou  known  its  deep  meaning 

well. 
It  had  tales  of  a  burning  heart  to  tell  1 
From  a  dream  of    the  forest  that  music 

sprang, 
Tbrough  its  notes  the  peal  of  a  torrent 

rang  ; 
And  its  dying  fall,  when  it  soothed  thee 

best. 
Sighed  for  wild  flowers  and  a  leafy  nest." 

Was  it  with  thee  thus,  my  bird? 

Yet  thine  eye  flashed  clear  and  bright ; 
I  have  seen  the  glance  of  sudden  joy 

In  its  quick  and  dewy  light. 

"  It  flashed  with  the  fire  of  a  tameless  race, 
With  the  soul  of  the  wild-wood,  my  native 

place  I 
With  the  spirit  that  panted  through  heaven 

to  soar : 
Woo  me  not  back — I  return  no  more  ! 
My  home  is  high,  amidst  rocking  trees. 
My  kindred   things  are  the  star  and  the 

breeze, 
And  the  fount  unchecked  in  its  lonely  play. 
And  the  odours  that  wander  afar  away  1  " 

Farewell — farewell,  then,  bird  I 
I  have  called  on  spirits  gone, 

And  it  may  be  they  joyed,  like  t/m,  to 
part — 
Like  thee,  that  wert  all  my  own  I 

"  If  they  were  captives,  and  pined  like  me, 
Tho'.igh  love  may  guard  them,  they  joyed 
to  be  free  . 


They  sprang  from  the  earth  with  a  biirst 

of  power. 
To  the  strength  of   their  wings,   to  their 

triumph's  hour  I 
Call   them   not   back   when   the  chain   is 

riven. 
When  the  *ay  of  the  pinion  is  all  through 

heaven  ! 
Farewell!  —  with    my  song  thro'.iph    the 

clouds  I  soar, 
I  pierce  the  blue  skies — I   am  earth's  :io 

more  1  " 


MARGUERITE   OF   FRANCE.* 
"  Thou  falcon-hearted  dove  !  " — Coleridge. 

The  Moslem  spears  were  gleaming 

Round  Damietta's  towers, 
Though  a  Christian  banner  from  her  wall 

W^aved  free  its  lily-flowers. 
Ay,  proudly  did  the  banner  wave, 

.\s  queen  of  earth  and  air  ; 
But  faint  hearts  throbbed  beneath  its  folds 

In  anguish  and  despair. 

Deep,  deep  in  Paynim  dungeon 

Their  kingly  chieftain  lay, 
And  low  on  many  an  Eastern  field 

Their  knighthood's  best  array. 
'Twas  mournful,  when  at  feasts  they  net, 

The  wine-cup  round  to  send  ; 
For  each  that  touched  it  silently 

Then  missed  a  gallant  friend  I 

And  mournful  was  their  vigil 

On  the  beleaguered  wall, 
And  dark  their  slumber,  dark  with  dreams 

Of  slow  defeat  and  fall. 
Yet  a  few  hearts  of  chivalry 

Rose  high  to  breast  the  storm, 
And  one — of  all  the  loftiest  tliere  — 

Thrilled  in  a  woman's  form. 

A  woman,  meekly  bending 
O'er  the  slumber  of  her  child, 

•  Queen  of  St  Louis  Whilst  besieged  by  the 
Turks  in  Daniietta,  during  the  captivity  of  the 
king  her  husband,  she  there  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
whom  she  named  Tristan,  in  commemoration  of 
her  misfortunes.  Information  being  conveyed 
toiler,  that  the  knights  intrusted  with  the  defence 
of  the  city  had  resolved  on  capitulation,  she  had 
them  summoned  to  her  apartment  ;  and,  by  her 
heroic  words,  so  wrought  upon  their  spirits,  thai 
they  vowed  to  d'rfend  hf.r  xr.<*  t^e  Cross  to  thf 
last  extremity. 
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With  her  soft  sad  eyes  of  weeping  love, 

As  the  Virgin  Mother's  mild. 
Oh  I  roughly  cradled  was  thy  babe, 

Midst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance, 
And  a  strange,  wild  bower  was  thine,  young 
queen ! 

Fair  Marguerite  of  France  ! 

A  dark  and  vaulted* chamber, 

Like  a  scene  for  wizard -spell, 
Deep  in  the  Saracenic  gloom 

Of  the  warrior  citadel ; 
And    there    midst    arras   the   couch   was 
spread, 

And  with  banners  curtained  o'er, 
For  the  daughter  of  the  minstrel-land, 

The  gay  Proven9al  shore  I 

For  the  bright  queen  of  St.  Louis, 

The  star  of  court  and  hall ! 
But  the  deep  strength  of  the  gentle  heart 

Wakes  to  the  tempest's  call  ! 
Her  lord  was  in  the  Paynim's  hold, 

His  soul  with  grief  oppressed. 
Yet  calmly  lay  the  desolate. 

With  her  young  babe  on  her  breast  I 

There  were  voices  in  the  city. 

Voices  of  wrath  and  fear — 
"  The  walls  grow  weak,  the  strife  is  vain — 

We  will  not  perish  here  ! 
Yield  I  yield  I  and  let  the  Crescent  gleam 

O'er  tower  and  bastion  high  I 
Our  distant  homes  are  beautiful — 

We  stay  not  here  to  die  I  " 

1  hey  bore  those  fearful  tidings 

To  the  sad  queen  where  she  lay— 
Fhey  told  a  tale  of  wavering  hearts, 

Of  treason  and  dismay  : 
I  he  blood  rushed  through  her  pearly  cheek. 

The  sparkle  to  her  eye — 
"  Now    call    me    hither     those    recreant 
knights 

From  the  bands  of  Italy  I  "  * 

Then  through  the  vaulted  clianibers 

Stem  iron  footsteps  rang  ; 
And  heavily  the  sounding  floor 

Gave  back  the  sabre's  clang. 
They  stood  around  her — steel-clad  men . 

Moulded  for  storm  and  fight, 
But  they  quailed  l^efore  the  loftier  soul 

In  that  pale  aspect  bright. 


*   ITie  proposal  to  capitulate  is  3ttrib\ited  by 
tJia  French  historian  to  the  K.nii{hl5  o*'  Pifri. 


Yes  I  as  before  the  falcon  shrinks 

The  bird  of  meaner  wing, 
So  shrank  they  from  th'  imperial  glance 

Of  her — that  fragile  thing  1 
And  her  flute-Uke  voice  rose  cle^r  and  high 

Through  the  din  of  arms  around  - 
Sweet,  and  yet  stirring  to  the  soul. 

As  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

' '  The  honour  of  the  Lily 

Is  in  your* hands  to  keep, 
And  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  for  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep  ; 
And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayei 

Hath  heard  the  holy  bell — 
And  is  it  thtst  your  hearts  would  jield 

To  the  godless  infidel  ? 

' '  Then  bring  me  here  a  breastplate 

And  a  helm,  before  ye  fly. 
And  I  will  gird  my  woman's  form, 

And  on  the  ramparts  die  ! 
And  tbe  boy  whom  I  have  borne  for  woe. 

But  never  for  disgrace, 
Shall  go  within  mine  arms  to  death 

Meet  for  his  royal  race . 

"  Look  on  him  as  he  slumbers 

In  the  shadow  of  the  lance  I 
Then  go,  and  with  the  Cross  fc;"^Ake 

The  princely  babe  of  France  ! 
But  tell  your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 

To  perish  undefiled  ; 
A  woman,  and  a  queen,  to  guard 

Her  honour  and  her  child  !  " 

Before  her  words  they  thrilled,  like  leaves 

When  winds  are  in  the  wood  ; 
And  a  deepening  murmur  told  of  men 

Roused  to  a  loftier  mood. 
And  her  babe  awoke  to  flashing  swords. 

Unsheathed  in  many  a  hand, 
As  they  gathered  round  the  helpless  Out, 

Again  a  noble  band  ! 

'  *  We  are  thy  warriors,  lady  ! 

True  to  the  Cross  and  thee  ; 
The  spirit  of  thy  kindling  words 

On  every  sword  shall  be  1 
Rest,  with  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breast  I 

Rest — we  will  guard  thee  well  ! 
St.  Denis  for  the  Lily-flower 

And  the  Christian  citadel  I  " 
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THE   WANDERER. 

rSANSlATED   FROM    THE  GERMAN  OF   SCHMIDT 
VON   LUBECK. 

I  COME  down  from  the  hills  alone  ; 
Mist  wraps  the  vale,  the  billows  moan  ! 
I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care, 
For  ever  asking,  sighing — where  f 

The  sunshine  round  seems  dim  and  cold, 
And  flowers  are  pale,  and  life  is  old. 
And  words  fall  soulless  on  my  ear — 
Oh,  I  am  still  a  stranger  here ! 

Where  are  thou,  land,  sweet  land,  mine 

own! 
Still  sought  for,  longed  for,  never  known  I 
The  land,  the  land  of  hope,  of  light, 
Where  glow  my  roses  freshly  bright, 

And  where  my  friends  the  green  paths 

tread. 
And  where  in  beauty  rise  my  dead  ; 
The  land  that  speaks  my  native  speech, 
The  blessed  land  I  may  not  reach  I 

I  wander  on  in  thoughtful  care, 
For  ever  asking,  sighing — where  ? 
And  spirit-sounds  come  answering  this — 
' '  There,  where  thou  a rt  not,  there  is  bliss  /  ' ' 


THE   FLOWER   OF  THE   DESERT. 

"  Who  does  not  recollect  the  exultation  of 
Vaillant  over  a  flower  in  the  torrid  wastes  of 
Africa  ?  The  affecting  mr^ntion  of  the  influence 
of  a  flower  upon  the  mind,  by  Mungo  Park,  in 
a  time  of  suffering  and  despondency,  in  the 
heart  of  the  same  savage  country,  is  familiar  to 
every  one."— Howitt's  "  Book  of  the  Seasons." 

Why  art  thou  thus  in  thy  beauty  cast, 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower  ! 
Where  the  sound  of  song  hath  never  passed 

From  human  hearth  or  bower  ? 

I  pity  thee,  for  thy  heart  of  love, 
For  that  glowing  heart,  that  fain 

Would  breathe  out  joy  with  each  wind  to 
rove — 
In  vain,  lost  thing  1  in  vain  I 

I  pity  ihee,  for  thy  wasted  bloom. 

For  thy  glory's  fleeting  hour, 
For  the  desert  place,  thy  living  tomb— 

O  lonely,  loneliest  flower  I 


1  said— but  a  low  voice  made  repiy  : 

' '  Lament  not  for  the  flower ! 
Though  its  blossoms  all  unmarked  must  die, 

They  have  had  a  glorious  dower. 

"Though  it  bloom  afar  from  the  minstrel's 
way. 

And  the  pnths  where  lovers  tread  ; 
Yet  strength  and  hope,  like  an  inborn  day, 

By  its  odours  have  been  shed. 

"  Yes  !  dews  more  sweet  than  ever  fell 

O'er  island  of  the  blest. 
Were  shaken  forth,  from  its  purple  bell, 

On  a  suffering  human  breast. 

"  A  wanderer  came,  as  a  stricken  deer. 

O'er  the  waste  of  burning  sand. 
He  bore  the  wound  of  an  Arab  spear, 

He  fled  from  a  ruthless  band. 

"And  dreams  of  home  in  a  troubled  tide 
Swept  o'er  his  darkening  eye, 

As  he  lay  down  by  the  fountain-side, 
In  his  mute  despair  to  die. 

' '  But  his  glance  was  caught  by  the  desert's 
flower. 

The  precious  boon  of  heaven  ; 
And  sudden  hope,  like  a  vernal  shower. 

To  his  fainting  heart  v/as  given. 

"  For  the  bright  flower    spoke  of  One 
above — 

Ot  the  presence  felt  to  brood, 
With  a  spirit  of  pervading  love, 

O'er  the  wildest  solitude. 

"  Oh  I   the  seed  was  thrown  those  wastes 
among 

In  a  blessed  and  gracious  hour, 
For  the  lorn  one  rose  in  heart  made  strong 

By  the  lonely,  loneliest  flower  1 " 


THE  STRANGER  ON  EARTH. 

Das  Land,  das  Land,  so  hoffnungsgrun. 
Das  Land  wo  meine  Rosen  bluhn, 
Wo  meine  Todten  aufersteh'n, 
Wo  meine  Freunde  wandelnd  geh'n  ; 
Das  Land,  das  meine  Sprache  spricht, 
Das  theure  Land — hier  ist  es  nicht ! 

Where  art  thou  ?    Tell  me,  where  ? 
Land  of  my  native  air. 
That    I   might  feel  thy  breathing  on  my 
cheek  ! 
And  ye,  whose  being's  tone 
Would  give  me  back  my  own, 
Where  dwell  ye.  children  of  my  country  ? 
Speak ' 
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Show  me  your  home,  your  place, 

0  ye,  my  kindred  race  ! 

—My  spirit  on  the  dust  its  wealth  hath 
flung, 
Striving  for  words  of  power, 
A  boundless  love  to  shower 
O'er  hearts  that  knew  not  e'en  that  feeling's 
tongue. 

Along  the  sounding  sea, 

And  'midst  the  mountains  free, 
My  voice  finds  echoes  here  ;  my  soul.hath 
none  I 

Shrinking,  I  feel  around. 

The  sohtude  profound, 
Ev'n  as  a  child  on  desert-plains  alone. 

1  know  that  in  me  he,  — 
As  buried  harmony 

In  the   Lyre's  chord  awaits  the  master's 
hand, — 
Powers,  never  to  unclose 
From  dark  and  cold  repose. 
Save  in  thine  air,  my  Home,  my  viewless 
land! 

For  in  thy  glorious  bowers, 

Dreading  no  changeful  hours, 
Dwells  the  pure  Love,  so  faintly  shadowed 
here  ; 

Finding  its  language  known, 

Ev'n  to  the  deepest  tone, 
A  native  melody  in  that  bright  sphere  ! 

And  thou,  O  sunny  shore  I 
Hast  music,  that  no  more 
Shall  trouble  the  worn  heart  with  vague 
desires  ; 
Like  summer  o'er  the  dtcp, 
I  know  thy  songs  will  sweep 
Over  those  restless  thoughts  and  wandering 
fires. 

Where  art  thou  ?    Tell  me,  where  ? 

Home  of  the  Good  and  Fair  I 
I  seek  thy  trace  in  all  things,  yet  in  vain  ; 

Thy  meanings,  bright,  and  high, 

And  earnest,  in  each  eye, 
An  echo  of  thy  sounds  in  every  strain. 

Do  mighty  mountains  old 
Thy  loveliness  enfold  ? 
Or  deserts  guard  thee  with  their  burning 
gloom  ? 
As  the  dread  flaming  brand 
That  hung  o'er  Eden's  land, 
Shut    up   the   pathway   to   that   world   of 
bloom  ? 


Or  art  thou  some  lone  isle, 
Girt  ever  by  the  smile 
Of  waves,  wherein  Heaven's  azure  slum- 
bering lies  ? 
Oh !  send  by  breeze  or  bird, 
A  sign,  a  leaf,  a  word, 
A  guiding  flower-breath  from   thine  cati 
pure  skies  1 

Yes  !  mournfully  profound, 

Within  my  soul,  a  sound 
Speaks,  like  a  shells  low  murmur  for  Lne 
sea  ; 

Whispering,  thou  radiant  clime  I 

That  but  o'er  Death  and  Time, 
The  Exile-Spirit  can  be  borne  to  thee  I 


THE  TWO  MONUMENTS.* 

"  Oh  !  blessed  are  they  who  live  and  die  like 
'him.' 
Loved  with  such  love,  and  with  such  sorrow 
mourned  ! " — Wordsworth. 

Banners  hung  drooping  from  on  high 

In  a  dim  cathedral's  nave. 
Making  a  gorgeous  canopy 

O'er  a  noble,  noble  grave  1 

And  a  marble  warrior's  form  beneath. 

With  helm  and  crest  arrayed. 
As  on  his  battle-bed  of  death, 

Lay  in  their  crimson  shade. 

Triumph  yet  lingered  in  his  eye. 

Ere  by  the  dark  night  sealed  ; 
And  his  head  was  pillowed  hauijhtily 

On  standard  and  on  shield. 

And  shadowing  that  proud  trophy-pile, 

With  the  glory  of  his  wing, 
An  eagle  sat — yet  seemed  the  while 

Panting  through  heaven  to  spring. 

He  sat  upon  a  shivered  lance, 

Thereby  the  sculptor  bound  ; 
But  in  the  light  of  his  lifted  glance 

Was  /Aa/ which  scorned  the  ground. 

And  a  burning  flood  of  gem-like  hues. 
From  a  storied  window  poured. 

There  fell,  there  centred,  to  suffuse 
The  conqueror  and  liis  sword. 


•  Suggested  by  a  passage  tn  Captain  Sherer's 
"Notes  and  Reflections  during  a  Ramble  in 
Germanv  " 
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A  flood  of  hues — but  one  rich  dye 

O'er  all  supremely  spread, 
With  a  ])urple  robe  of  royalty 

Mantling  the  mighty  dead. 

Meet  was  that  robe  for  htm  whose  name 

Was  a  trumpet-note  in  war, 
His  pathway  still  the  march  of  fame, 

His  eye  the  battle-star. 

But  faintly,  tenderly  was  thrown, 
From  the  coloured  hght,  one  ray, 

Where  a  low  and  pale  memorial-stone 
By  the  couch  of  glory  lay. 

Few  were  the  fond  words  chiselled  ikere, 

Mourning  for  parted  worth  ; 
But  the  very  heart  of  love  and  prayer 

Had  given  their  sweetness  forth. 

They  spoke  of  one  whose  Ufe  had  been 
As  a  hidden  streamlet's  course, 

Bearing  on  health  and  joy  unseen 
From  its  clear  mountain-source  : 

Whose  young,  pure  memory,  lying  deep 
Midst  rock,  and  wood,  and  hill, 

Dwelt  in  the  homes  where  poor  men  sleep, 
A  soft  light,  meek  and  still : 

Whose  gentle  voice,  too  early  called 

Unto  Music's  land  away. 
Had  won  for  God  the  earth's  enthralled 

By  words  of  silvery  sway. 

These  were  his  victories — yet,  enrolled 

In  no  high  song  of  fame. 
The  pastor  of  the  mountain-fold 

Left  but  to  heaven  his  name. 

To  heaven,  and  to  the  peasant's  hearth, 

A  blessed  household-sound ; 
And  finding  lowly  love  on  earth. 

Enough,  enough,  he  found  ! 

Bright  and  more  bright  before  me  gleamed 

That  sainted  image  still, 
Till  one  sweet  moonhght  memory  seemed 

The  regal  fane  to  fill. 

Oh  !  how  my  silent  spirit  turned 
From  those  proud  trophies  nigh  ! 

How  my  full  heart  within  me  burned 
Like  Him  to  live  and  die  I 


•  "  Love  had  he  seen  in  huts  wht-re  poor  lucn 

life." — WcVO^WORTK. 


TtlE    BATTLE-FIELD. 

I  LOOKED  on  the  field  where  the  battle  was 
spread, 

When  thousands  stood  forth  in  their  glanc- 
ing array  ; 

And  the  beam  from  the  steel  of  the  valiant 
was  shed 

Through  the  dun-rolling  clouds  that  o  cr 
shadowed  the  fray. 

I  saw  the  dark  forest  of  lances  appear. 
As  the  ears  of  the  harvest  unnumbered  they 

stood  ; 
I  heard  the  stern  shout  as  the  foemen  drew 

near. 
Like  the  storm  that  lays  low  the  proud 

pines  of  the  wood. 

Afar  the  harsh  notes  of  the  war-drum  were 

rolled, 
Uprousing  the  wolf  from  the  depth  of  his 

lair  ; 
On  high  to  the  gust  stream'd  the  banner's 

red  fold, 
O'er  the  death-close  of  hate,  and  the  scowl 

of  despair. 

I  look'd  on  the  field  of  contention  again, 

When  the  sabre  was  sheathed  and  the 
tempest  had  past ; 

The  wild  weed  and  thistle  grew  rank  c;i 
the  plain. 

And  the  fern  softly  sighed  in  the  low,  wail- 
ing blast. 

Unmoved  lay  the  lake  in  its  hour  of  re- 
pose. 

And  bright  shone  the  stars  through  the 
sky's  deepened  blue  ; 

And  sweetly  the  song  of  the  night-bird 
arose, 

Wliere  the  fox-glove  lay  gemmed  with  its 
pearl-drops  of  dew. 

But  where  swept  the  ranks  of  that  dark, 

frowning  host, 
As  the  ocean  in  might,  as  the  storm-cloud 

in  speed  ? 
Where  now  are  the  thunders  of  victory's 

boast — 
The  slayer's  dread  wrath,  and  the  strength 

of  the  steed  ? 

Not  a  time-wasted  cross,  not  a  mouldering 

stone, 
To  mark  the  lone  scene  o-   ?heir  shame  c: 

their  pride ; 
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One  grass-covered  mound  told  the  traveller 

alone 
Where  thousands  lay  down  in  their  anguish, 

and  died ! 

O  Glory  !  behold  thy  famed  guerdon's  ex- 
tent: 

For  this,  toil  thy  slaves  through  their  earth- 
wasting  lot — 

A  name  Hke  the  mist,  when  the  night- 
beams  are  spent ; 

A  grave  with  its  tenants  unwept  and  for- 
got 1 


A   PENITENT'S   RETURN. 

■  Can  guilt  or  misery  ever  enter  here  ? 
Ah,  no  !  the  spirit  of  domestic  peace, 
Though  calm  and  gentle  as  the  brooding  dove, 
And  ever  murmuring  forth  a  quiet  song, 
Guards,  powerful  as  the  sword  of  cherubim, 
The  hallowed  porch.     She  hath  a  heavenly 

smile, 
That  sinks  into  the  sullen  soul  of  Vice, 
And  wins  him  o'er  to  virtue." — Wilson. 

My  father's  house  once  more, 
In  its  own  moonlight  beauty  !  Yet  around. 
Something,  amidst    the    dewy  calm  pro- 
found, 

Broods,  never  marked  before  1 

Is  it  the  brooding  night? 
Is  it  the  shivery  creeping  on  the  air, 
That  makes  the  home  so  tranquil  and  so 
fair, 

Oerwhelming  to  my  sight? 

All  solemnized  it  seems, 
And  stilled,  and  darkened  in  each  time-worn 

hue. 
Since    the  rich,  clustering  roses  met  my 
view, 
As  now,  by  starry  gleams. 

And  this  high  elm,  where  last 
1  stood  and  lingered  —  where   my  sisters 

made 
Car  mother's  bower — I  deemed  not  that  it 
cast 
So  far  and  dark  a  shade  ! 

How  spirit-like  a  tone 
Sighs  through  yon  tree  !    My  father's  place 

was  there 
At  evening  hours,  while  soft  v/inds  waved 
his  liair  I 
Now  those  gray  locks  are  gone  I 


My  soul  grows  faint  with  fear  ! 
Even  as  if  angel-steps  had  marked  the  sod 
I  tremble  where  I  move — the  voice  of  God 

Is  in  the  foliage  here  ! 

Is  it  indeed  the  night 
That  makes  my  home  so  awful  ?    Faith- 
less-hearted I 
'Tis  that  from  thine  own  bosom  hath  de- 
parted 
The  inborn,  gladdening  light ! 

No  outward  thing  is  changed  ; 
Only  the  joy  of  purity  is  fled. 
And,  longfrom  nature's  melodies  estranged. 

Thou  hear'st  their  tones  with  dread. 

Therefore  the  calm  abode, 
By  thy  dark  spirit,  is  o'erhung  with  shade; 
And  therefore,  in  the  leaves,  the  voice  of 
God 

Makes  thy  sick  heart  afraid  1 

The  night-flowers  round  that  door 
Still  breathe  pure  fragrance  on  the  un- 
tainted air  ; 
Thou,  thou  alone  art  worthy  now  no  more 

To  pass,  and  rest  thee  there ! 

And  must  I  turn  away  ? — 
Hark,   hark  ! — it  is  my  mother's  voice   I 

hear — 
Sadder  than  once  it  seemed — yet  soft  and 
clear ; — 
Doth  she  not  seem  to  pray  ? 

My  name  ! — I  caught  the  sound  ! 
Oh  1    blessed  tone  of  love — the  deep,  the 

mild! 
Mother  1   my    mother  1    now    receive    thy 
child  : 
Take  back  the  lost  and  found  ! 


A  THOUGHT  OF   PARADISE. 

"  We  receive  but  what  we  give. 
And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live ; 
Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud 
And,  would  we  aught  behold  of  higher  worth 
Than  that  inanimate,  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor,  loveless,  ever-anxious  crowd, 
Ah  !  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud. 

Enveloping  the  e.irth ; 
.■\nd  from  the  soul  itself  must  there  be  sent 
A  sweet  and  potent  voice  of  its  own  birth, 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  the  life  and  clement." 

COLERIDGK 

Grken  spot  of  hoiy  ground  1 
:f  thou  couldst  yet  be  found, 
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Far  in  deep   woods,    with  all  thy  starry 
flowers ; 
If  not  one  sullying  breath 
Of  time,  or  change,  or  death, 
Had   touched    the  vernal    glory    of    thy 
bowers  ; 

Might  our  tired  pilgrim-feet, 

Worn  by  the  desert's  heat. 
On  the  bright  freshness  of  thy  turf  repose  ? 

Might  our  eyes  wander  there 

Through  heaven's  transparent  air. 
And  rest  on  colours  of  the  immortal  rose  ? 

Say,  would  thy  balmy  skies 

And  fountain  melodies 
Our  heritage  of  lost  delight  restore  ? 

Could  thy  soft  honey-dews 

Through  all  our  veins  diffuse 
The    early,   childlike,   trustful  sleep  once 
more? 

And  might  we,  in  the  shade 

By  thy  tall  cedars  made, 
With  angel-voices  high  communion  hold  ? 

Would  their  sweet,  solemn  tone 

Give  back  the  music  gone. 
Our  Being's  harmony,  so  jarred  -jf  old  ? 

Oh  no  I — thy  sunny  hours 
Might  come  with  blossom-showers, 
All  thy  young  leaves  to  spirit-lyres  might 
thrill  ; 
But  we — should  we  not  bring 
Into  thy  realms  of  spring 
The   shadows  of  our  souls  to  haunt  us 
still? 

What  could  thy  flowers  and  airs 
Do  for  our  earth-bom  cares  ? 
Would  the  world's  chain  melt  off  and  leave 
us  free  ? 
No  ! — past  each  living  stream. 
Still  would  some  fever-dream 
Track  the  lorn  wanderers,  meet  no  more 
for  thee ! 

Should  we  not  shrink  with  fear 

If  angel -steps  were  near. 
Feeling  our  burdened  souls  within  us  die  ? 

How  might  our  passions  brook 

The  still  and  searching  look, 
The  starlike  glance  of  seraph  purity  ? 

Thy  golden-fruited  grove 

Was  not  for  pining  love  ; 
Vain  sadness  would  but  dim  thy  crystal 
skies  I 

Oh  !  thou  wert  but  a  part 

Of  what  man's  exiled  heart 
Hath  lost — the  dower  of  inborn  Paradise  I 


LET    US    DEPART  I 

[It  is  meiiUoncd  by  Josephiis,  ihat,  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Jcni.salcni  hy 
the  Romans,  the  priests,  going  by  nifiht  into  the 
inner  court  of  the  Temple  to  perforin  their  sacred 
ministrations  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  felt  a 
quaking,  and  heard  a  rushing  noise,  and,  after 
that,  a  sound  as  of  a  great  multitude  saying 
"  Let  us  depart  hence !  "J 

Night  hung  on  Salem's  towers, 
And  a  brooding  hush  profound 

Lay  where  the  Roman  eagle  shone 
High  o'er  the  tents  around — 

The  tents  that  rose  by  thousands, 
In  the  moonlight  glimmering  pale  ; 

Like  white  waves  of  a  frozen  sea 
Filling  an  Alpine  vale. 

And  the  Temple's  massy  shadow 
Fell  broad,,  and  dark,  and  still, 

In  peace — as  if  the  Holy  One 
Yet  watched  His  chosen  hill. 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 

In  that  old  fane's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rushed  by. 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry, 
"Let  us  depart  f" 

Within  the  fated  city 

E'en  then  fierce  discord  raved. 
Though  o'er  night's   heaven    the  comet 
sword 

Its  vengeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  warfare 
Through  the  dark  streets  ringing  high 

Though  every  sign  was  full  which  told 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh  ; 

Though  the  wild  red  spears  and  arrows; 

Of  many  a  meteor  host 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars. 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  lost. 

And  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 
In  the  Temple's  deepest  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rushed  by. 
And  a  voice  cried  mournfully, 
"Let  us  depijrt  /" 

But  within  the  fated  city 
There  was  revelry  that  night — 

The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note. 
And  the  blaze  of  banquet-light. 

The  footsteps  of  the  dancer 

Went  bounding  through  the  hall, 

And  the  music  of  the  dulcimer 
Summoned  to  festival  : 
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While  the  clash  of  broLher-wcapons 
Made  hghtning  in  the  air, 

And  the  dying  at  the  palace-gates 
Lay  down  in  their  despair  ; 

A.nd  that  fearful  sound  was  heard 
At  the  Temple's  thriUing  heart, 
As  if  mighty  wings  rushed  by, 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry, 
''Let  us  depart / " 


A   holy  place,    where  througn  ali  storm* 

may  lie 
One   living   beam   of  dayspring  from   on 

hisfh. 


ON    A   PICTURE  OF  CHRIST 
BEARING  THE  CROSS. 

PAIN  FED    BV    VELASQUEZ.* 

By  the  dark  stillness  brooding  in  the  sky. 
Holiest  of  sufferers  I  round  thy  path  of 
woe, 
And  by  the  weight  of  mortal  agony 

l^id  on  thy  drooping  form  and  pale  meek 
brow, 
My  heart  was  awed  :  the  burden  of  thy 

pain 
Sank  on  me  with  a  mystery  and  a  chain. 

I  looked  once  more  —  and,  as  the  virtue 
shed 
Forth  from  thy  robe  of  old,  so  fell  a  ray 
Of  victory  from  thy  mien  ;  and  round  thy 
head, 
The  halo,  melting  spirit-like  away, 
Seemed   of  the  very   soul's  bright  rising 

born, 
To  glorify  all  sorrojv,  shame,  and  scorn. 

And  upwards,   through  transparent  dark- 
ness gleaming, 
Gazed  in  mute  reverence  woman's  earnest 
eye, 

Lit,    as  a  vase  whence   inward    light    is 
streaming, 
With  quenchless  faith,  and  deep  love's 
fervency, 

Gathering,  like  incen:«  round  some  dim- 
veiled  shrine, 

About  the  form,  so  mournfully  divine  I 

Oh  I  let  thine  image,  as  e'en  then  it  rose. 
Live  in  my  soul  for  ever,  calm  and  clear, 

Making  itself  a  temple  of  repose. 
Beyond  the  breath  of  human  hope  or 
fear! 


*  llils   picture  is  in    the  pussession  of   the 
Viacount  Harberton,  Mcrrion  Square,  Dublin. 


COMMUNINGS   WITH   THOUGHT. 

"  Could  we  but  keep  our  spirits  to  that  height, 
We  might  be  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal." — Bvron. 

Return,  my  thoughts — come  home ! 
Ye  wild  and  winged  !  what  do  ye  o'er  the 

deep? 
And  wherefore  thus  the  abyss  of  time  o'er- 
sweep, 
A.S  birds  the  ocean-foam  ? 

Swifter  than  shooting-star. 
Swifter  than  lances  of  the  northern-light, 
Jpspringing  through  the  purple  heaven  of 
night, 

Hath  been  your  course  afar  1 

Through  the  bright  battle-chme. 
Where  laurel  boughs  make  dim  the  Grecian 

streams, 
\nd  reeds  are  whispering  of  heroic  themes. 

By  temples  of  old  time  : 

Through  the  north's  ancient  halls. 
Where  banners    thrilled  of    yore — where 

harp-strings  lu^r  • 
But  grass  waves  now  o'er  those  that  fought 
and  sung. 
Hearth-light  hath  left  their  walls  ! 

Through  forests  old  and  dim. 
Where  o'er  the  leaves  dread  magic  seems 

to  brood  ; 
And  sometimes  on  the  haunted  solitude 

Rises  the  pilgrim's  hymn  : 

Or  where  some  fountain  lies. 
With  lotus-cups  through  orient  spice-woods 

gleaming  1 
There  have  ye  been,  ye  wanderers !  idly 
dreaming 
Of  man's  lost  paradise  I 

Return,  my  thoughts — return  I 
Cares  wait  your  presence    in  life's  daily 

track. 
And  voices,  not  of  music,  call  you  back — 
Harsh  voices,  cold  and  stem  I 

Oh,  no  I  return  ye  not  I 
Still  farther,  loftier,  let  your  soarings  be  I 
Go,  bring  me  strength  from   joumcyinxs 
bright  and  free, 

O'er  many  a  haunted  spot. 
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Go  !  seek  the  martyr's  grave, 
Midst  the  old  mountains,  and  the  deserts 

vast ; 
Or,  through  the  mined  cities  of  the  past, 

Follow  the  wise  and  brave  1 

Go  !  visit  cell  and  shrine, 
vVhere   woman    hath    endured  ! — through 

wrong,  through  scorn, 
Uncheered  by  fame,  yet  silently  upborne 

By  promptings  more  divine  ! 

Go,  shoot  the  gulf  of  death  ! 
Track  the  pure  spirit  where  no  chain  can 

bind, 
Where  the  heart's  boundless  love  its  rest 
may  find, 
Wliere  the  storm  sends  no  breath  I 

Higher,  and  yet  more  high  ; 
Shake  off  the  cumbering  chain  which  earth 

would  lay 
On  your  victorious  wings — mount,  mount ! 
Your  way 
Is  through  eternity  ! 


THE  WATER-LILY. 

"The  Water-Lilies,  that  are  serene  in  the 
calm  clear  water,  but  no  less  serene  among 
the  black  and  scowling  waves." — Lights  and 
ShadavAS  of  Scottish  Li/e. 

Oh  !  beautiful  thou  art, 
Thou    sculpture-like     and     stately    river- 
queen  1 
Crowning   the  depths,   as   with  the  Ught 
serene 
Of  a  pure  heart. 

Bright  lily  of  the  wave  ! 
Rising  in  fearless  grace  with  every  swell, 
Thou  seem'st  as  if  a  spirit  meekly  brave 

Dwelt  in  thy  cell : 

Lifting  alike  thy  head 
Of  placid  beauty,  feminine  yet  free. 
Whether    with    foam   or    pictured  azure 
spread 

The  waters  be. 

What  is  like  thee,  fair  flower, 
The  gentle  and  the  firm  !  thus  bearing  up 
To  the  blue  sky  that  alabaster  cup. 

As  to  the  shower  ? 

Oh  !  love  is  most  like  thee. 
The  love  of  woman  !  quivering  to  the  blast 
Through  every  nerve,  yet  rooted  deep  and 
fast. 
Midst  life's  dark  sea. 

o  o 


And  faith — oh,  is  not  faith 
Like  thee,  too,  lily  !  springing  into  light, 
Still  buoyantly,  above  the  billows'  might, 

Through  the  storm's  breath  ? 

Yes  1  linked  with  such  high  thought, 
Flower !  let  thine  image  in  my  bosom  lie  : 
Till  something  there  of  its  own  purity 

And  peace  be  wrought — 

Something  yet  more  divine 
Than  the  clear,  pearly,  virgin  lustre  shed 
Forth  from  thy  breast  upon  the  river's  bed, 

As  from  a  shrine. 


THE  SONG  OF   PENITEN'CE. 

UNFINISHED. 

He  passed  from  earth 
Without  his  fame, — the  calm,  pure,  starry 

fame 
He  might  have  won,  to  guide  on  radiantly 
Full  many  a  noble  soul, — he  sought  it  not ; 
And  e'en  like  brief  and   barren  lightning 

passed 
The  wayward  child  of  genius.     And   the 

songs 
Which  his  wild  spirit,  in  the  pride  of  life. 
Had  showered  forth  recklessly,  as  ocean- 
waves 
Fling  up  their  treasures  mingled  with  dark 

weed. 
They  died  before  him  ; — they  were  winged 

seed 
Scattered  afar,  and,  falling  on  the  rock 
Of  the  world's  heart,  had  perished.    One 

alone, 
One  fervent,  mournful,  supplicating  strain, 
The  deep  beseeching  of  a  stricken  breast. 
Survived  the  vainly-gifted.     In  the  souls 
Of  the  kind  few  that  loved  him,  with  a  love 
Faithful  to  even  its  disappointed  hope. 
That  song  of  tears  found  root,  and  by  their 

hearths 
Full  oft,  in  low  and  reverential  tones, 
Filled  with  the  piety  of  tenderness, 
Is  murmured   to  their  children,  when  his 

name 
In  some  faint  harp-string  of  remembrance 

falls, 
Far  from  the  world's  nide  voices,  far  away. 
Oh  !  hear,  and  judge  him  gently  ;  'twas  his 

last. 

I  come  alone,  and  faint  I  ct.-me — 

To  nature's  arms  1  flee  ; 
The   green  woods  take  their  wanderer 
home. 
But  Thou,  O  Fath*>r  I  may  I  turn  to  Ibee? 
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The  earliest  odour  of  the  flower, 
The  bird's  first  song  is  Thine  ; 
Father  in  heaven  !  my  dayspring's  hour 
Poured  its  vain  incense  on  another  shrine. 

Therefore    my    childhood's    once-loved 
scene 
Around  me  faded  lies  ; 
Therefore,  remembering  what  hath  been, 
f  ask,  is  this  mine  early  paradise  ? 

It  is,  it  is— but  Thou  art  gone  ; 

Or  if  the  trembling  shade 
Breathe  yet  of  thee,  with  altered  tone 
Thy  solemn  whisper  shakes  a  heart  dis- 
mayed. 


THE  ENGLISH  BOY. 

Go,  call  thy  sons;   instruct  them  what  a  debt 
They   owe   their   ancestors ;    and    make   them 

swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
Those  sacred  rights  to  which  themselves  were 

born." — Akenside. 

Look  from  the  ancient  mountains  down, 

My  noble  English  boy  I 
Thy  country's  fields  around  thee  gleam 

In  sunlight  and  in  joy. 

Ages  have  rolled  since  foeman's  march 
Passed  o'er  that  old,  firm  .sod ; 

For  well  the  land  hath  fealty  held 
To  freedom  and  to  God  I 

Gaze  proudly  on,  my  English  boy  I 

And  let  thy  kindling  mind 
Drink  in  the  spirit  of  high  thought 

From  every  chainless  wind  1 

There,  in  the  shadow  of  old  Time, 

The  halls  beneath  thee  lie 
Which  poured  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore 

Our  England's  chivalry. 

How  bravely  and  how  solemnly 
They  stand,  midst  oak  and  yew  I 

Whence  Cressy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
The  bow,  in  battle  true. 

And   round  their  walls  the  good  swords 
hang 
Whose  faith  knew  no  alloy, 
And    shields    of    knighthood,   pure   from 
stain  : 
Gaze  on.  mv  Eng'lish  bov  i 


I  Gaze  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  church 
Gleams  by  the  antique  elm, 
Or  where  the  minster  lifts  the  cross 
High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  showered  their  free  heart  s 
blood 

That  England's  prayer  might  rise. 
From  those  gray  fanes  of  thoughtful  years, 

Unfettered,  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees, 
This  earth's  most  glorious  dust, 

Once  fired  with  valour,  wisdom,  song. 
Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — gaze  farther,  farther  yet  - 

My  gallant  English  boy  ! 
Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag, 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy  I 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  closed 

Above  her  faithful  dead  ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perished — this  green  turf  to  keep 

By  hostile  tread  unstained. 
These  knightly  halls  inviolate. 

Those  churches  un profaned. 

And  high  and  clear  their  memory's  light 

Along  our  shore  is  set. 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet  1 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  my  English  boy ! 

And  pray,  like  them  to  stand. 
Should  God  so  summon  thee,  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 


TO  THE  BLUE  ANEMONE. 

Flower  of  starry  clearness  bright .' 
Quivering  urn  of  coloured  light  I 
Hast  thou  drawn  thy  cup's  rich  dye 
Krom  the  intcnseness  of  the  sky? 
From  a  long,  long  fervent  gaze 
Through  tlit  year's  first  golden  days. 
Up  that  blue  and  silent  deep, 
Where,  like  things  of  sculptured  sleep, 
Alabaster  clouds  repose. 
With  the  sunshine  on  their  snows? 
Thither  was  thy  heart's  love  turning, 
Like  a  censer  ever  burning. 
Till  the  purple  heavens  in  thee 
Set  their  smile.  Anemone  ? 
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Or  can  those  warm  tints  be  caught 

E.icli  from  some  quick  glow  of  thought  ? 

So  much  of  bright  soul  there  seems 

In  thy  bendings  and  thy  gleams. 

So  much  thy  sweet  life  resembles 

That  which  feels,  and  weeps,  and  trembles, 

I  could  deem  thee  spirit-filled, 

As  a  reed  by  music  thrilled, 

When  thy  being  I  behold 

To  each  loving  breath  unfold. 

Or.  like  woman's  willowy  form, 

Shrink  before  the  gathering  storm  i 

I  could  ask  a  voice  from  thee, 

Delicate  Anemone  ! 

Flower  !  thou  seem'st  not  bom  to  die 
With  thy  radiant  purity, 
But  to  melt  in  air  away, 
Mingling  with  the  soft  Spring-day, 
When  the  crystal  heavens  are  still, 
And  faint  azure  veils  each  hill, 
And  the  lime-leaf  doth  not  move. 
Save  to  songs  that  stir  the  grove. 
And  earth  all  glorified  is  seen. 
As  imaged  in  some  lake  serene  ; 
—Then  thy  vanishing  should  be, 
Pure  and  meek  Anemone  1 

Flower  I  the  laurel  still  may  shed 
Brightness  round  the  victor's  head  ; 
And  the  rose  in  beauty's  hair 
Still  its  festal  glory  wear  ; 
And  the  willow-leaves  drop  o'er 
Brows  which  love  sustains  no  more  : 
But  by  living  rays  refined. 
Thou,  the  trembler  of  the  wind. 
Thou  the  spiritual  flower. 
Sentient  of  each  breeze  and  shower. 
Thou,  rejoicing  in  the  skies, 
And  transpierced  with  all  their  dyes  ; 
Breathing  vase,  with  light  o'erfiownng. 
Gem-like  to  thy  centre  glowing. 
Thou  the  poets  type  shalt  be. 
Flower  of  soul.  Anemone  ! 


Through  the  long  day  they  dimmed  the 

autumn  gold 
On   all   the  glistening  leaves,   and  wildly 
rolled, 
When  the  last  farewell  flush  of  light  was 
glowing 
Across  the  sunset  sky. 
O'er  its    rich    isles   of    vaporous    glory 
throwing 
One  nr.elancholy  dye. 

And  when  the  solemn  night 
Came  rushing  with  her  might 
Of  stormy  oi-acles  from  caves  unknown. 
Then  with  each  fitful  blast 
Prophetic  murmurs  passed. 
Wakening  or  answering  some  deep  Sybil- 
tone 
Far  buried  in  my  breast,  yet  prompt  to 
rise 
With  every  gusty  wail  that  o'er  the  wind- 
harp  files. 

"Fold,  fold  thy  wings,"  they  cried,  "and 

strive  no  more — 
Faint  spirit  !  strive  no  more :  for  thee  too 
strong 
Are  outward  ill  and  wrong. 
And   inward  wasting  fires  !    Thou   canst 
not  soar 
Free  on  a  starry  way. 
Beyond  their  blighting  sway, 
At  heaven's  high  gate  serenely  to  adore  ! 
How  shouldst  thou  hope  earth's  fetters  to 
I  unbind? 

O  passionate,  yet  weak !    O  trembler  to 
I  the  wind  I 


DESPONDENCY  AND  ASPIRATION 

FROM    BLACKWOOD,    1835. 

"  Par  conrer  miglior  acqua  alza  le  vcle, 
Omai  la  navicclla  del  mio  Intelletto." — D 


ANTE. 


My  soul  was  mantled  with  dark  shadows, 
bom 
Of  lonely  Fear,  disquieted  in  vain  ; 
Its  phantoms   hung   around  the    star    of 
mom, 
A.  cloud-like,  weeping  train  : 


"Never  shall   aught    but    broken  music 

flow 
From  joy  of  thine,  deep  love,  or  tearful 

woe — 
Such  homeless  notes  as  through  the  forest 
sigh, 
From  the  reeds'  hollow  shaken. 
When  sudden  breezes  waken 
Their  vague,  wild  symphony. 
No  power  is  theirs,  and  no  abiding-place 
In  human  hearts  ;  their  sweetness  leaves 
no  trace — 
Born  only  so  to  die  I 

"  Never  shall  aught  but  perfume,  faint  and 
vain. 
On   the  fleet  pinion    of  the  changeful 
hour, 
From  thy  bmised  life  again 
A  na<a"^ents  essence  breathe  ; 
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Thy  life,  whose  trampled  flower  I 

Into  the  blessed  wreath  I 

Of  household-charides  no  longer  bound. 
Lies  pale  and  withering    on   the   barren 
ground. 

"  So  fade,  fade  on  !   Thy  gift  of  love  shall 

cling 
A  coiling  sadness  round  thy  heart  and 

brain — 
A  silent,  fruitless,  yet  undying  thing, 

All  sensiuve  to  pain  ! 
And  still  the  shadow  of  vain  dreanis  shall 

faU 
Oer  thy  minds  world,  a  daily  darkening 

pall. 
Fold,  then,  thy  wounded  wing,  and  sink 

subdued 
In  cold  and  unrepining  quietude !  " 

Then  my  soul  yielded  :  spells  ol  numbing 

breath 
Crept  o'er  it  heavy  with  a  dew  of  death — 
Its  powers,  like  leaves  before  the  night- 
rain,  closing  ; 
And,  as  by  conflict  of  wild  sea-waves 

tossed 
On  the  chill  bosom  of  some  desert  coast. 
Mutely  and  hopelessly  I  lay  reposing. 

When  silently  it  seemed 
As  if  a  soft  mist  gleamed 
Before  my  passive  sight,  and,  slowly  curl- 
ing. 
To  many  a  shape  and  hue 
Of  \isioned  beauty  grew. 
Like  a  wrought  banner,  fold  by  fold  un- 
furling. 
Oh  !  the  rich  scenes  that  o'er  mine  inward 
eye 
Unrolling  then  swept  by 
With  dreamy  motion  !    Silvery  seas  were 
there, 
Lit  by  large  dazzling  stars,  and  arched 

by  skies 
Of  southern  midnight's  most  transparent 
dyes  ; 
And  gemmed  with  many  an  bland,  wildly 

fair. 
Which  floated  past  me  into  orient  day, 
Still  gathering  lustre  on  th'  illumined  way, 
Till  its  high  graves  of  wondrous  flowering- 
Coloured  the  silvery  seas.  [trees 

And  then  a  glorious  mountain-chain  up- 
rose. 

Height  above  spiry  height  I 
A  soaring  solitude  of  woods  and  snows, 

All  steeped  in  golden  Mght  I 


While  as  it  passed,  those  regal  peaks  tm- 
veiling, 
I  heard,  methought,  a  waving  of  dread 
wings. 
And  mighty  sounds,  as  if  the  vision  hailing, 
From  IjTes  that  quivered   through    ten 
tliousand  strings — 
Or  as  if  waters,  forth  to  music  leaping 
From  many  a  cave,  the  Alpine  Echo's 
hall. 
On  their  bold  way  victoriously  were  sweep- 
ing. 
Linked    in    majestic  anthems!  —  while 
through  all 
That  billowy  swell  and  fall. 
Voices,  like  ringing  cr}-stal,  filled  the  air 
With  inaniculate  melody,  that  stirred 
My  being's  core  ;   then,  moulding  into 
word 
Their  piercing  sweetness,  bade  me  rise, 
and  bear 
In  that  great  choral  strain  my  trembling 
part. 
Of  tones  by  love  and  faith  struck  from  a 
human  heart. 

Return  no  more,  vain  bodings  of  the  night ! 

A  happier  oracle  \dthin  my  soul 
Hath  swelled  to  power  ;  a  clear,  unwaver- 
ing light 
Mounts  through  the  battling  clouds  that 
round  me  roll  ;  , 

And  to  a  new  control 
Nature's    full  harp  gives  forth  rejoicing 
tones, 
\Mierein  my  glad  sense  owns 
The  accordant  rush  of  elemental  sound 
To  one  consummate  harmony  profound — 
One  grand  Creation- Hymn, 
WTiose  notes  the  seraphim 
Lift  to  the  glorious  height  of  music  winged 
and  crowned. 

Shall  not  those  notes  find  echoes  in  my 
l>Te, 
Faithful  though  faint?  Shall  not  ray  spirit's 

fire, 
If  slowly,  yet  unswervingly,  ascend 
Now  to  its  fount  and  end  ? 
Shall  not  my  earthly  love,  all  purified, 
I  Shine  forth  a  heavenward  guide, 

I     An  angel  of  bright  power — and  strongly 
j  tjear 

I      My  being  upward  into  holier  air, 

Where    fiery  passion  -  clouds    have   no 
i  abode, 

I  And  the  sky's  temple-arch  o'erilows  witi 
1  God' 
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The  radiant  hope  new-born 

Expands  like  rising  mom 
In  my  Hfe's  life  :  and  as  a  ripening  rose 
The^ crimson  shadow  of  its  glory  throws 
More  vivid,  hour  by  hour,  on  some  pure 
stream  ; 

So  from  that  hope  are  spreading 

Rich  hues,  o'er  nature  shedding 
Each  day  a  clearer,  spiritual  gleam. 


Let  not  those  rays  fade  from  me  ! — once 

enjoyed, 
Father  of  Spirits  i  let  them  not  de- 
part— 
Leaving  the  chilled  earth,   without  form 

and  void. 
Darkened  by  mine  own  heart ! 
Lift,  aid,   sustain  me  !     Thou,   by  whom 

alone 
All  lovely  gifts  and  pure 
In  the  souls  grasp  endure  ; 
Thou,  to  the  steps  of  whose  eternal  throne 
All  knowledge  flows — a  sea  for  evermore 
Breaking  its  crested  waves  on   that  sole 

shore — 
Oh,  consecrate  my  life  !  that  I  may  sing 
Of  Thee  with  joy  that  hath  a  living  spring, 
In  a  full  heart  of  music  !     Let  my  lays 
Through   the  resounding  mountains  waft 

Thy  praise. 
And   with  that   theme   the   wood's  green 

cloisters  fill. 
And  make  their  quivering,  leafy  dimness 

thrill 
To  the  rich  breeze  of  song  1    Oh  !  let  me 

wake 
The  deep  religion,  which  hath  dwelt 

from  yore 
Silently  brooding  by  lone  cliff  and  lake. 

And  wildest  river-shore  ! 
And  let  me  summon  all  the  voices  dwelling 
Where  eagles  build,  and  cavemed  rills  are 

welling. 
And   where  the  cataract's    organ-peal    is 

swelling. 
In  that  one  spirit  gathered  to  adore  1 


Forgive,     O     Father  1     if     presumptuous 
thought 
Too  daringly  in  aspiration  rise  I 
Let  not  Thy  child  all  vainly  have  been 
taught 
By  weakness,  and  by  wanderings,  and 
by  sighs 
Of  sad  confession  !     Lowly  be  my  heart. 
And  on  its  penitential  altar  spread 


The  offerings  worthless,  till  Thy  grace  im- 
part 
The  fire  from  heaven,  whose  touch  alone 
can  shed 
Life,  radiance,  virtue  ! — let  that  vital  spark 
Pierce  my  whole  being,  wildered  else  and 
dark  I 

Thine  are  all  holy  things — oh,   make   mt 
Thine ! 

So  shall  I,  too,  be  pure — a  living  shrine 

Unto  that  Spirit  which  goes  forth   from 
Thee, 
Strong  and  divinely  free, 

Bearing  Thy  gifts  of  wisdom  on  its  flight. 

And  brooding  o'er  them  with  a  dovelike 
wing. 

Till  thought  word,  song,  to  Thee  in  wor- 
ship spring. 

Immortally  endowed  for  liberty  and  light. 


THE  HUGUENOTS  FAREWELL. 

I  STAND  upon  the  threshold  stone 

Of  nane  ancestral  hall  ; 
I  hear  my  native  river  moan  ; 

I  see  the  night  o'er  my  old  forests  fall. 

I  look  round  on  the  darkening  vale 
That  saw  my  childhood's  plays  ; 

The  low  wind  in  its  rising  wail 

Hath  a  strange  tone,  a  sound  of  othet 
days. 

But  I  must  rule  my  swelling  breast : 

A  sign  is  in  the  sky  ! 
Bright  o'er  you  gray  rock's  eagle-nest 

Shines  forth  a  warning  star— it  bids  me 
fly. 

My  father's  sword  is  in  my  hand , 
His  deep  voice  haunts  mine  ear  ; 

He  tells  me  of  the  noble  band 
W^hose  Hves  have  left  a  brooding  glort 
here. 

He  bids  their  offspring  guard  from  stain 

Their  pure  and  lofty  faith  ; 
And  yield  up  all  things,  to  maintain 

The  cause  for  which  they  girt  themselvc! 
to  death. 

And  I  obey.     I  leave  their  towers 

Unto  the  stranger's  tread, 
Unto  the  creeping  grass  and  flowers, 

Unto  the  fading  pictures  of  the  dead. 
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I  leave  their  shields  to  slow  decay, 

Their  banners  to  the  dust : 
I  go,  and  only  bear  away 

Their    old    majestic   name  —  a  solemn 
trust! 

I  go  up  to  the  ancient  hills, 

Where  chains  may  never  be, 
Where  leap  in  joy  the  torrent-rills, 

Where  man  may  worship  God,  alone  and 
free. 

There  shall  an  altar  and  a  camp 

Impregnably  arise  ; 
There  shall  be  ht  a  quenchless  lamp, 

To  shine,  unwavering,  through  the  open 
skies. 

And  song  shall  midst  the  rocks  be  heard, 

And  fearless  prayer  ascend  ; 
While,  thrilling  to  God's  holy  word, 

The  mountain-pines  in  adoration  bend. 

And  there  the  burning  heart  no  more 
Its  deep  thought  shall  suppress. 

But  the  long-buried  truth  shall  pour 

Free  currents  thence,  amidst  the  wilder- 


Then  fare  thee  well,  my  mother's  bower  ! 

Farewell,  my  father's  hearth  ! — 
Perish  my  home  !  where  lawless  power 

Hath  rent  the  tie  of  love  to  native  earth. 

Perish  I  let  deathlike  silence  fall 

Upon  the  lone  abode  ; 
Spread  fast,  dark  ivy  !  spread  thy  pall ; — 

I  go  up  to  the  mountains  with  my  God. 


ANTIQUE  GRE?:K  LAMENT. 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean- 
waters, 

Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing 
surges. 

Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one ! 

I  pine  for  thee  through  all  the  joyless  day- 
Through  the  long  night  I  pine  ;  the  goldsn 

sun 
Looks  dim  since  thou  hast  left  me,  and 

the  spring 
.Seems  but  to  weep.     Where  art  thou,  my 

beloved  ? 
Night  after  night,  in  fond  hupe  vigilant, 
By  the  old  temple  on  the  breezy  cUff, 


These  hands  have  heaped  the  watch-fire, 

till  it  streamed 
Red  o'er  the  shining  columns — darkly  red 
Along  the  crested  billows  ! — but  in  vain  : 
Thy  white  sail  comes  not  from  the  distant 

isles — 
Yet  thou  wert  faithful  ever.    Oh  I  the  deep 
Hath  shut  above  thy  head — that  graceful 

head  ; 
The  sea-weed  mingles  with  thy  clustering 

locks  ; 
The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the 

loved  ! 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean- 
waters. 

Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing 
surges. 

Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  I 

Where  art   thou  ? — where  ?      Had    I    but 

lingering  pressed 
On  thy  cold  lips  the  last  long  kiss— but 

smoothed 
The  parted  ringlets  of  thy  shining  hair 
With  love's  fond  touch,  my  heart's  cry  had 

been  stilled 
Into  a  voiceless  grief  :  I  would  have  strewed 
With   all   the   pale   flowers  of  the  vernal 

woods — 
White  violets,  and  the  mournful  hyacinth. 
And  frail  anemone,  thy  marble  brow. 
In  slumber  beautiful!  I  would  have  heaped 
Sweet  boughs  and  precious  odours  on  thy 

pyre. 
And  with  mine  own   shorn  tresses  hung 

thine  urn 
And  many  a  garland  of  the  pallid  rose  : 
But  thou  liest  far  away  I    No  funeral  chant. 
Save  the  wild   moaning  of  the  wave,  is 

thine : 
No  pyre — save,   haply,  some  long-buried 

wreck  ; 
Thou   that  wert  fairest — thou  that  wert 

most  loved  ! 

By  the  blue  waters— the  restless  ocean- 
waters. 

Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing 
surges, 

Ix)nely  1  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one  I 

Come,  in  the  dreamy  shadow  of  the  night, 
And  speak  to  me  I     E'en  though  thy  voice 

be  changed, 
My  heart  would  know  it  still.    Oh,  speak 

to  me  I 
And  s.'\y  if  yet,  In  some  dim,  far-off  world. 
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Whicn  kn«iws  not  how  the  festal  sunshine 

burns. 
If  yet,  in  some  pale  mead  of  asphodel, 
We  two  shall  meet  jgain!    Oh,  I  would 

quit 
The  day  rejoicingly — the  rosy  light — 
All  the  rich  flowers  and  fountains  musical. 
And  sweet,  familiar  melodies  of  earth, 
To  dwell  with  thee  below  I  Thou  answerest 

not  I 
The  powers  whom  I  have  called  upon  are 

mute : 
The  voices  buried  in  old  whispery  caves, 
And  by  lone  river-sources,  and  amidst 
The  gloom  and  mystery  of  dark  prophet- 
oaks. 
The  wood-gods'  haunt — they  give  me  no 

reply ! 
All  silent — heaven  and  earth !     For  ever- 
more 
;  lum    the   deserted    mountains    thou   art 

gone — 
For  ever  from  the  melancholy  groves, 
WTiose  laurels  wail  thee  with  a  shivering 

sound  I 
And  I — I  pine  through  all  the  joyous  day, 
Throu<:;;h  the  long  night  I  pine — as  fondly 

pines 
The  night's  own  bird,  dissolving  her  lorn 

life 
To  song  in  moonlight  woods.  Thouhear'st 

me  not  ! 
The  heavens  are  pitiless  of  human  tears  : 
The  deep  sea-darkness  is  about  thy  head  ; 
The  white  sail  never  will  bring  back  the 

loved  1 

By  the  blue  waters — the  restless  ocean- 
waters, 

Restless  as  they  with  their  many-flashing 
surges, 

Lonely  I  wander,  weeping  for  my  lost  one ! 


THE    SUBTERRANEAN    STREAM. 

"Thou  stream, 
^Vhose  source  is  inaccessibly  profound, 
Whither  do  thy  mysterious  waters  tend  f 
Thou  imagest  my  life." 

Darkly  thou  glidest  onward, 
Thou  deep  and  hidden  wave  ! 

The  laughing  sunshine  hath  not  looked 
Into  thy  secret  cave. 

rhy  current  makes  no  music — 

A  hollow  sound  we  hear, 
K  muffled  voice  of  mystery, 

And  know  that  thou  art  near. 


No  brighter  line  of  verdure 

Follows  thy  lonely  way  ; 
No  fairy  moss,  or  lily's  cup. 

Is  freshened  by  thy  play. 

The  halcyon  doth  not  seek  thee, 

Her  glorious  wings  to  lave  ; 
Thou  know  St  no  tint  of  the  summer  sky, 

Thou  dark  and  hidden  wave  ! 

Yet  once  will  day  behold  thee. 

When  to  the  mighty  sea, 
Fresh  bursting  from  their  caverned  veins. 

Leap  thy  lone  waters  free. 

There  wilt  thou  greet  the  sunshine 

For  a  moment,  and  be  lost. 
With  all  thy  melancholy  sounds, 

In  the  ocean's  billowy  host. 

Oh  I  art  thou  not,  dark  river  ! 
I      Like  the  fearful  thoughts  untold 
I  Which  haply,  in  the  hush  of  night, 
i      O'er  many  a  soul  have  rolled  ? 

I  Those  earth-bom  strange  misgivings — 

Who  hath  not  felt  their  power  ? 
J  Yet  who  hath  breathed  them  to  his  friend, 
I      E'en  in  his  fondest  hour  ? 
I 
They  hold  no  heart-communion, 

They  find  no  voice  in  song, 
They  dimly  follow  far  from  earth 
The  grave's  departed  throng. 

Wild  is  their  course  and  lonely. 
And  fruitless  in  man's  breast ; 

They  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  trace 
Of  their  mysterious  guest. 

Yet  surely  must  their  wanderings 
I      At  length  be  like  thy  way  ; 
I  Their  shadows,  as  thy  waters,  lost 
In  one  bright  flood  of  day  ! 


THE   SILENT  MULTITUDE. 

"  For  we  are  many  in  our  solitudes." —  Lamftl 
c/  Tasso. 

A  MIGHTY  and  a  mingled  throng 
Were  gathered  in  one  spot  ; 

The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes- 
Yet  midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  there — 

The  mother  and  her  child  : 
TTie  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  hearth — 

None  spoke — none  moved — none  smile<l 
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T?iere  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Years  had  swept  darkly  by  ; 
After  that  heart-sick  hope  deferred, 

They  met — but  silently. 

S'ou  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leaf, 

The  breeze's  faintest  sound, 
The  shiver  of  an  insect's  wing. 

On  that  thick-peopled  ground. 

Your  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died 

For  the  deep  quiet's  sake  ; 
Your  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 

What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  ? 
How  could  the  ever-sounding  life 

Amid  so  many  cease  ? 

Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air — 

Some  glory  high  above, 
That  linked  and  hushed  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  love  ? 

Or  did  some  burdening  passion's  weight 
Hang  on  their  indrawn  breath  ? 

Awe — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words  ? 
Fear — the  strong  fear  of  death  ? 

A  mightier  thing — Death,  Death  himself 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart  I 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all, 

Thousands — but  each  apart. 


THE    ANTIQUE    SEPULCHRE. 

"  Lcs  sarcophages  meme  chez  les  anciens,  ne 
rapcllent  que  des  idees  guerri6res  ou  riantes  :  on 
voit  des  jeiix,  des  danses,  repr«5sent«Js  en  bas- 
relief  sur  les  tombeaux." — CoxHnne. 

O  p:ver-joyous  band 
Of  revellers  amidst  the  southern  vines  I 
On  the  pale  marble,  by  some  gifted  hand, 

Fixed  in  undying  lines  1 

Thou,  with  the  sculptured  bowl, 
And    thou,    that    wearest     the    immortal 

wreath. 
And  thou,  from  whose  young  lip  and  flute 
the  soul 
Of  music  seems  to  breathe  ; 

And  ye,  luxuriant  flowers  I 
Linking  the  dancers  with  your  graceful  ties, 
Kx\A    clustered    fruitage,   bom    of    sunny 
hours, 

tJnder  Italian  Bkies : 


Ye,  that  a  thousand  springs. 
And    leafy   summers   with    their  odorous 

breath, 
May  yet  outlast, — what  do  ye  there,  bright 
things  I 
Mantling  the  place  of  death  ? 

Of  sunlight  and  soft  air, 
And  Dorian  reeds,  and  myrtles  evei  green, 
Unto    the    heart    a  glowing  thought   ye 
bear  ; — 

Why  thus,  where  dust  hath  been? 

Is  it  to  show  how  slight 
The  bound  that  severs  festivals  and  tombs 
Music  and  silence,  roses  and  the  blight. 

Crowns  and  sepulchral  glooms  ? 

Or,  when  the  fattier  laid 
Haply  his  child's  pale  ashes  here  to  sleep, 
When  the  friend  visited  the  cypress  shade 

Flowers  o'er  the  dead  to  heap  ; 

Say  if  the  mourners  sought. 
In  these  rich  images  of  summer  mirth. 
These  wine-cups  and  gay  wreaths,  to  Iosr 
the  thought 

Of  our  last  hour  on  earth  ? 

Ye  have  no  voice,  no  sound. 
Ye  flutes  and  lyres  1  to  tell  me  what  I  seek : 
Silent  ye  are,  light  forms  with  vine-leaves 
crowned. 

Yet  to  my  soul  ye  speak. 

Alas  1  for  those  that  lay 
Down  in  the  dust  without  their  hope  of 

old  I 
Backward  they  looked  on  life's  rich  ban- 
quet-day, 
But  all  beyond  was  cold. 

Every  sweet  wood-note  then, 
And   through   the  plane-trees  every  sun- 
beam's glow. 
And  each  glad  murmur  from  the  homes  ol 
men, 
Made  it  more  hard  to  go. 

But  we,  when  life  grows  dim, 
When  its  last  melodies  float  o'er  our  way. 
Its  changeful  hues  before  us  faintly  swim 

Its  flitting  lights  decay  ;— 

E'en  though  we  bid  farewell 
Unto  the  spring's  blue  skies  and  budding 

trees. 
Yet  may  we  lift  our  hearts  in  hope  to  dwell 

Midst  brighter  thines  than  these  : 
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And  think  of  deathless  flowers, 
And  of  bright  streams  to  glorious  valleys 

given, 
'.nd  know  the  while,  how  little  dream  of 
ours 
Can  shadow  forth  of  heaven. 


A    PARTING    SONG. 

••  O  mes  amis  I    rapellez-vous  <iuelquefois  mes 
vers  !  mon  ame  y  est  empreinte." — Corintu. 

When  will  ye  think  of  me,  my  friends  ? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ?— 
When  the  last  red  light,  the  farewell  of 

day, 
From  the  rock  and   the  river  is  passing 

away — 
When   the  air  with  a  deepening  hush  is 

fraught, 
And  the  heart  grows  burdened  with  tender 

thought, 
Then  let  it  be  ! 

WTien  will  ye  think  of  me,  kind  friends  ? 

When  will  ye  think  of  me  ? — 
When  the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer-time 
Is   filled    with   the    hues   of   its  glorious 

prime — 
When   ye  gather  its  bloom,   as  in  bright 

hours  fled, 
From    the  walks  where  ray  footsteps  no 

more  may  tread — 
Then  let  it  be  ! 

When  will  ye  think  of  me,  sweet  friends  ? 

WTien  will  ye  think  of  me  ?— 
WTien  the  sudden  tears  o'erflow  your  eye 
At  the  sound  of  some  olden  melody — 
When   ycf  hear  the  voice  of  a  mountain 

stream. 
When  ye  feel  the  charm  of  a  poet's  dream — 
Then  let  it  be  ! 

Thus  let  my  memory  be  with  you,  friends  1 

Thus  ever  think  of  me  ! 
Kindly  and  geni'.v,  but  as  of  one 
For  whom  'tis  well  to  be  fied  and  gone— 
As  of  a  bird  from  a  chain  unbound. 
As  of  a  wanderer  whose  home  is  found- 
So  let  it  be. 


WE  RETURN  NO  MORE! 

"WTicn  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 

With  fruits  and  fertile  promise  ;  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 

With  all  he;  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 

I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could 
not  bring." — Ckilde  Harold. 

"We  return  !— we  return  I — we  return  no 

more  1  " 
So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain  shore, 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  Highland 

home 
For  a  world  far  over  the  blue  sea's  foam  : 
"We  return  no  more! "  and  through  cave 

and  dell 
Moiu-nfully  wanders  that  wild  farewell. 

"We  return  I— we  return!— we  return  no 

more! " 
So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er  ; 
Murmuring    up    from   the  depths  of  the 

heart, 
Where  lovely  things  with  their  light  depart : 
And  the  inborn  sound  hath   a   prophet's 

tone, 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

"We  return! — we  return  1— we  return  no 

more ! 
Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are 

o'er  ? 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird's 

lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away  ? 
When  the  g^^ry  from  sunset's  robe  hath 

passed. 
Or  the  leaves  are  oome  on  the  rushing 

blast? 

No  1     It  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no 

more  ; — 
A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore  ; 
And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the 

bowers 
With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starr) 

hours  ; 
Nor  is  it  the  crimson  of  sunset  hues, 
Nor  the  frail  flushed  leaves  which  the  wild 

wind  strews. 

"We  return  !— we  return  1— we  return  nc 

more  I "  .   •  u 

Doth  the  birvl  sing  thus  from  a  bnghtei 
shore? 
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Those    wings    that    follow    the    southern 

breeze, 
Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  ? 
Ves  !  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm 
Tliey  come,  with  the  sunshine,  when  waves 
grow  calm. 

"But   we  I  —  we   return !  —  we   return  no 

more !  " 
The   heart's    young   dreams,    when    their 

spring  is  o'er  ; 
The  love  it  hath  poured  so  freely  forth — 
The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth  ; 
The    faith   in  affection  —  deep,  fond,  yet 

vain — 
These  are  the  lost  that  return  not  again  ! 


LIGHTS   AND    SHADES. 

The  gloomiest  day  hath  gleams  of  light  ; 

The  darkest  wave  hath  light  foam  near 
it; 
And  twinkles  through  the  cloudiest  night 

Some  solitary  star  to  cheer  it. 

The  gloomiest  soul  is  not  all  gloom  ; 

The  saddest  heart  is  not  all  sadness  ; 
And  sweetly  o'er  the  darkest  doom 

There  shines  some   lingering  beam   of 
gladness. 

Despair  is  never  quite  despair  ; 

Nor  life  nor  death  the  future  closes  ; 
And  round  the  shadowy  brow  of  Care 

Will  Hope  and  Fancy  twine  their  roses. 


O   YE   HOURS  I 

O  YE  hours  !  ye  sunny  hours  I 

Floating  lightly  by, 
Are  ye  come  with  birds  and  flowers. 

Odours  and  blue  sky  ? 

"  Yes  1  we  come,  again  we  come, 
Through  the  wood-paths  free  : 

Bringing  many  a  wanderer  home, 
With  the  bird  and  bee." 

O  ye  hours !  ye  sunny  hours  I 

Are  ye  wafting  song  ? 
Doth  wild  music  stream  in  showers 

All  the  groves  among  ? 

"  Yes  I  the  nightingale  is  there 
While  the  starlight  reigns, 

Making  young  leaves  and  sweet  air 
Tren.iblc  with  her  strains  " 


O  ye  hours  1  ye  sunny  hours  ! 

In  your  silent  flow. 
Ye  are  mighty,  mighty  powers  ! 

Bring  ye  bhss  or  woe  ? 

' '  Ask  not  this — oh  !  seek  not  this ' 

Yield  your  hearts  awhile 
To  the  soft  wind's  balmy  kiss, 

And  the  heaven's  bright  smile. 

' '  Throw  not  shades  of  anxious  thought 

O'er  the  glowing  flowers  ! 
We  are  come  with  sunshine  fraught, 

Question  not  the  hours  1  " 


THE  COTTAGE  GIRL. 

A  CHILD  beside  a  hamlet's  fount  at  play, 
Her  fair  face  laughing  at  the  sunny  day  ; 
A  gush  of  waters  tremulously  bright. 
Kindling   the   air   to  gladness  with   theii 

light ; 
And  a  soft  gloom  beyond  of  summer  trees. 
Darkening  the  turf  ;  and,  shadowed  o'er  by 

these, 
A  low,  dim,  woodland  cottage— this  was 

alll 
What  had  the  scene  for  memory  to  recall 
With  a  fond  look  of  love  ?    What  secret 

spell 
With  the  heart's  pictures  made  its  image 

dwell  ? 

What  but  the  spirit  of  the  joyous  child, 
That  freshly  forth  o'er  stream  and  verdure 

smiled, 
Casting  upon  the  common  things  of  earth 
A  brightness,   born  and  gone  with  infant 

mirth ! 


TROUBADOUR  SONG. 

They  reared  no  trophy  o'er  his  grave, 

They  bade  no  requiem  flow  ; 
What  left  they  there  to  tell  the  brave 

That  a  warrior  sleeps  below  ? 

A  shivered  spear,  a  cloven  shield, 
A  helm  with  its  white  plume  torn, 

And  a  blood-stained  turf  on  the  fatal  field 
Where  a  chief  to  his  rest  was  borne. 

He  lies  not  where  his  fathers  sleep. 
But  who  hath  a  tomb  more  proud  ? 

Kor  the  Syrian  wilds  liis  record  keep, 
And  a  banner  is  his  shroiiH, 
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INTRODUCTORY  VERSES. 

Oh  !  blest  art  thou,  whose  steps  may  rove 
Through    the    green    paths  of   vale  and 

grove, 
Or,  leaving  all  their  charms  below, 
Climb  the  wild  mountain's  airy  brow  ; 

And  gaze  afar  o'er  cultured  plains, 
And  cities  with  their  stately  fanes, 
And  forests,  that  beneath  thee  lie, 
And  ocean  mingling  with  the  sky. 

For  man  can  show  thee  nought  so  fair 
As  Nature's  varied  marvels  there  ; 
And  if  thy  pure  and  artless  breast 
Can  feel  their  grandeur,  thou  art  blest  ! 

For  thee  the  stream  in  beauty  flows, 
For  thee  the  gale  of  summer  blows, 
And,  in  deep  glen  and  wood-walk  free, 
Voices  of  joy  still  breathe  for  thee. 

But  happier  far,  if  then  thy  soul 
Can  soar  to  Him  who  made  the  whole, 
If  to  thine  eye  the  simplest  flower 
Portray  His  bounty  and  His  power  : 

If,  in  whate'er  is  bright  or  grand. 
Thy  mind  can  trace  His  viewless  hand  ; 
If  Nature's  music  bid  thee  raise 
Thy  song  of  gratitude  and  praise  ; 

If  heaven  and  earth,  with  beauty  fraught, 
Lead  to  His  throne  thy  raptured  thought ; 
If  there  thou  lov'st  His  love  to  read. 
Then,  wanderer,  thou  art  blest  indeed  ! 


THE  RAINBOW. 

"  I  do  set  My  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  Me  and 
the  earth." — Gcftesis  ix.  13. 

Soft  falls  the  mild  reviving  shower 

From  April's  changeful  skies, 
And  raindrops  bend  each  trembling  flower 

They  tinge  with  richer  dyes. 

Soon  shall  their  genial  influence  call 

A  thousand  buds  to  day. 
Which,  waiting  but  that  balmy  fall. 

In  hidden  b^uty  lay. 


E'en  now  lull  many  a  blossom's  bell 
With  fragrance  fills  the  shade  ; 

And  verdure  clothes  each  grassy  dell, 
In  brighter  tints  arrayed. 

But  mark  !  what  arch  of  varied  hue 
From  heaven  to  earth  is  bowed  ? 

Haste;  ere  it  vanish,  haste  to  view 
The  Rainbow  in  the  cloud  I 

How  bright  its  glory  I  there  beholH 

The  emerald's  verdant  rays, 
The  topaz  blends  its  hue  of  gold 

With  the  deep  ruby's  blaze. 

Yet  not  alone  to  charm  thy  sight 

Was  given  the  vision  fair  ; — 
Gaze  on  that  arch  of  coloured  light, 

And  read  God's  mercy  there. 

It  tells  us  that  the  mighty  deep, 

Fast  by  the  Eternal  chained, 
No  more  o'er  earth's  domain  shall  sweep, 

Awful  and  unrestrained. 

It  tells  that  seasons,  heat  and  cold, 

Fixed  by  His  sovereign  will, 
Shall,  in  their  course,  bid  man  behold 

Seed-time  and  harvest  still. 

That  still  the  flower  shall  deck  the  field, 

When  vernal  zephjTs  blow  ; 
That  still  the  \'ine  its  fruit  shall  yield, 

When  autumn  sunbeams  glow. 

Then,  child  of  that  fair  earth  I  which  yet 
Smiles  with  each  charm  endowed, 

Bless  thou  His  name,  whose  mercy  set 
The  Rainbow  in  the  cloud  1 


THE  SUN. 


The 


Sun  comes  forth  ; — each  mountain 
height 
Glows  with  a  tinge  of  rosy  light, 
And  flowers,  that  sliunbered  through  th* 
night. 
Their  dewy  leaves  unfold ; 
A  flood  of  splendour  bursts  on  high. 
And  ocean's  breast  gives  back  a  sky 
All  steeped  in  molten  gold. 

Oh  I  thou  art  glorious,  orb  of  day  ; 
Exulting  nations  hail  thy  ray. 
Creation  swells  a  choral  lav, 
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To  welcome  thy  return  ; 
From  thee  all  nature  draws  her  hues, 
Thy  beams  the  insect's  wing  suffuse, 

And  in  the  diamond  bum. 

Yet  must  thou  fade  ; — when   earth  and 

heaven 
By  fire  and  tempest  shall  be  riven. 
Thou,  from  thy  sphere  of  radiance  driven, 

O  Sun  !  must  fall  at  last ; 
Another  heaven,  another  earth, 
New  power,  new  glory  shall  have  birth, 

When  all  we  see  is  past. 

But  He,  who  gave  the  word  of  might, 

"  Let  there  be  light " — and  there  was  hght. 

Who  bade  thee  chase  the  gloom  of  night. 

And  beam  the  world  to  bless  ; — 
For  ever  bright,  for  ever  pure, 
Alone  unchanging  shall  endure, 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  1 


For  thence  Thine  all-redeeming  Son, 
Who  died  the  world  to  save. 

In  light,  in  triumph,  rose,  and  won 
The  victory  from  the  grave  ! 


THE  RIVERS. 

Go  !  trace  th'  unnumbered  Streams,  o'er 
earth 

That  wind  their  devious  course. 
That  draw  from  Alpine  heights  their  birth. 

Deep  vale,  or  cavern  source. 
Some  by  majestic  cities  glide. 

Proud  scenes  of  man's  renown. 
Some  lead  their  solitary  tide 

Where  pathless  forests  frown. 

Some  calmly  roll  o'er  golden  sands, 

Where  Afric's  deserts  lie  ; 
Or  spread,  to  clothe  rejoicing  lands 

With  rich  fertility. 

These  bear  the  bark,  whose  stately  sail 

Exulting  seems  to  swell  ; 
While  these,  scarce  rippled  by  a  gale. 

Sleep  in  the  lonely  dell. 

Yet  on,  alike,  though  swift  or  slow 

Their  various  waves  may  sweep 
Through  cities  or  through   shades,   they 

To  the  same  boundless  deep.  [flow 

Oh  I  thus,  Nrhate'er  our  path  of  life. 

Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom, 
Through  scenes  of  quiet  or  of  strife. 

Its  end  is  still  the  tomb. 

The  chief  whose  mighty  deeds  we  hail. 

The  monarch  throned  on  high, 
The  peasant  in  his  native  vale. 

All  journey  on — to  die  I 
But  if  Thy  guardian  care,  my  God  ! 

The  pilgrim's  course  attend, 
I  will  not  fear  the  dark  abode. 

To  which  my  footsteps  bend. 


THE  STARS. 

"  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
the  firmament  showeth  His  handy  -  work." — 
Psalm  XXX..  i. 

No  cloud  obscures  the  summer  sky. 
The  moon  in  brightness  walks  on  high, 
And,  set  in  azure,  every  Star 
Shines,  a  pure  gem  of  heaven,  afar ! 

Child  of  the  earth  !  oh  !  lift  thy  glance 
To  yon  bright  firmament's  expanse  ; 
The  glories  of  its  realm  explore. 
And  gaze,  and  wonder,  and  adore  1 

Doth  it  not  speak  to  every  sense 
The  mar\-els  of  Omnipotence  ? 
Seest  thou  not  there  the  Almighfy  name 
Inscribed  in  characters  of  flame  ? 

Count  o'er  those  lamps  of  quenchless  hght, 
That  sparkle  through  the  shades  of  night; 
Behold  them  ! — can  a  mortal  boast 
To  number  that  celestial  host  ? 

Mark  well  each  little  Star,  whose  rays 
In  distant  splendour  meet  thy  gaze  ; 
Each  is  a  world,  by  Him  sustained. 
Who  from  eternity  hath  reigned. 

Elach,  kindled  not  for  earth  alone. 
Hath  circling  planets  of  its  own. 
And  beings,  whose  existence  springs 
From  Him,  the  all-powerful  King  of  kings. 

Haply,  those  glorious  beings  know 
No  stain  of  guilt,  nor  tear  of  woe  ; 
But  raising  still  the  adoring  voice. 
For  ever  in  their  God  rejoice. 

WTiat  then  art  thou,  oh  I  child  of  clay  I 
Amid  creation's  grandeur,  say  ? 
E'en  as  an  insect  on  the  breeze, 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  lost  in  seas  ! 

Yet  fear  thou  not ! — the  sovereign  hand, 
Which  spread  the  ocean  and  the  land. 
And  hung  the  roUing  spheres  in  air. 
Hath,  e'en  for  thee,  a  Father's  care  I 

Be  thou  at  peace  I  the  all-seeing  eye. 

Pervading  earth,  and  air,  and  sky. 

The  searching    glance  which    none  may 

flee, 
1  Is  still,  in  mercy,  turned  on  thee. 
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THE   OCEAN. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep." — 
Psalm  cvii.  23,  24. 

He  that  in  venturous  barks  hath  been 

A  wanderer  on  the  deep, 
Can  tell  of  many  an  awful  scene, 

Where  storms  for  ever  sweep. 

For  many  a  fair,  majestic  sight 

Hath  met  his  wandering  eye. 
Beneath  the  streaming  northern  light, 

Or  blaze  of  Indian  sky. 

Go  !  ask  him  of  the  whirlpool's  roar, 

Whose  echoing  thunder  peals 
Loud,  as  if  rushed  £Jong  the  shore 

An  army's  chariot  wheels  ; 

Of  icebergs,  floating  o'er  the  main. 

Or  fixed  upon  the  coast. 
Like  glittering  citadel  or  fane, 

'Mid  the  bright  realms  of  frost ; 

Of  coral  rocks,  from  waves  below 

In  steep  ascent  that  tower, 
And  fraught  with  peril,  daily  grow. 

Formed  by  an  insect's  power  ; 

Of  sea-fires,  which  at  dead  of  night 

Shine  o'er  the  tides  afar. 
And  make  the  expanse  of  ocean  bright, 

As  heaven,  with  many  a  star. 

Oh  God  !  Thy  name  they  well  may  praise. 

Who  to  the  deep  go  down. 
And  trace  the  wonders  of  Thy  ways. 

Where  rocks  and  billows  frown  ! 

If  glorious  be  that  awful  deep 

No  human  power  can  bind, 
What  then  art  Thou,  who  bidst  it  keep 

Within  its  bounds  confined  I 

Let  heaven  and  earth  in  praise  unite. 

Eternal  praise  to  Thee, 
Whose  word  can  rouse  the  tempest's  might. 

Or  still  the  raging  sea  1 


THE  THUNDER-STORM. 

Deep,  fiery  clouds  o'ercast  the  sky, 
Dead  stillness  reigns  in  air, 

There  is  not  e'en  a  breeze,  on  high 
The  gossamer  to  bear. 


The  woods  are  hushed,  the  waves  at  rest, 

The  lake  is  dark  and  still. 
Reflecting  on  its  shadowy  breast 
Each  form  of  rock  and  hill. 

The  lime-leaf  waves  not  in  the  grove. 

The  rose-tree  in  the  bower  ; 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  songs  of  love, 

Awed  by  the  threatening  hour. 

'Tis  noon  ;  yet  Nature's  calm  profound 

Seems  as  at  midnight  deep  ; 
But  hark  !  what  peal  of  awful  sound 

Breaks  on  creation's  sleep  ? 

The  thunder  bursts  ! — its  rolling  might 
Seems  the  firm  hills  to  shake ; 

And  in  terrific  splendour  bright, 
The  gathered  lightnings  break. 

Yet  fear  not,  shrink  not  thou,  my  chilJ  I 

Though  by  the  bolt's  descent 
Were  the  taU  cliffs  in  ruins  piled, 

And  the  wide  forests  rent. 

Doth  not  thy  God  behold  thee  still, 

With  all-surveying  eye  ? 
Doth  not  His  power  all  nature  fill, 

Around,  beneath,  on  high  ? 

Know,  hadst  thou  eagle-pinions,  free 

To  track  the  realms  of  air. 
Thou  couldst  not  reach  a  spot  where  He 

Would  not  be  with  thee  there  ! 

In  the  wide  city's  peopled  towers, 

On  the  vast  ocean's  plains, 
'Midst  the  deep  woodland's  loneliest  bowers, 

Alike  the  Almighty  reigns  I 

Then  tear  not,  though  the  angry  sky 
A  thousand  darts  should  cast  ;— 

Why  should  we  tremble,  e'en  to  die, 
And  be  with  Him  at  last? 


THE   BIRDS. 

"  Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings, 
and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?  "— 
St.  Luke  xii.  6. 

Tribes  of  the  air  !  whose  favoured  race 
May  wander  through  the  realms  of  space, 

Free  guests  of  earth  and  sky  ; 
In  form,  in  plumage,  and  in  song, 
What  gifts  of  nature  mark  your  throng 

With  bright  variety  1 

I  Nor  differ  less  your  forms,  your  flight, 
;  Your  dwellings  hid  frona  hrt^\\\t  sight. 
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And  the  wild  haunts  ye  love  ; 
Birds  of  the  gentle  beak  !  *  how  dear 
Your  wood-note,  to  the  wanderer's  ear, 

In  shadowy  vale  or  grove  1 

Far  other  scenes,  remote,  sublime, 
Where  swain  or  hunter  may  not  climb, 

The  mountain-eagle  seeks  ; 
Alone  he  reigns,  a  monarch  there, 
Scarce  will  the  chamois'  footstep  dare 

Ascend  his  Alpine  peaks. 

Others  there  are,  that  make  their  home 
Where  the  white  billows  roar  and  foam. 

Around  the  o'erhanging  rock  ; 
Fearless  they  skim  the  angry  wave, 
Or  sheltered  in  their  sea-beat  cave. 

The  tempest's  fury  mock. 

Where  Afric's  burning  realm  expands, 
The  ostrich  haunts  the  desert  sands, 

Parched  by  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
The  swan,  where  northern  rivers  glide, 
Through  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  their  tide, 

Floats  graceful  on  her  way. 

The  condor,  where  the  Andes  tower, 
Spreads  his  broad  wing  of  pride  and  power, 

And  many  a  storm  defies  ; 
Bright  in  the  orient  realms  of  morn, 
All  beauty's  richest  hues  adorn 

The  Bird  of  Paradise. 

Some,  amidst  India's  groves  of  palm, 
And  spicy  forests  breathing  balm. 

Weave  soft  their  pendant  nest  ; 
Some  deep  in  Western  wilds,  display 
Their  fairy  form  and  plumage  gay. 

In  rainbow  colours  drest. 

Others  no  varied  song  nmy  pour, 
May  boast  no  eagle-plume  to  soar, 

No  tints  of  light  may  wear  ; 
Yet,  know,  our  Heavenly  Father  guides 
l"he  least  of  these,  and  well  provides 

For  each,  with  tenderest  care. 

Shall  He  not  then  thy  guardian  be  ? 
Will  not  His  aid  extend  to  thee  f 

Oh  !  safely  may'st  thou  rest  ! — 
Trust  in  His  love,  and  e'en  should  pain. 
Should  sorrow  tempt  thee  to  complain, 

Know,  what  He  wills  is  best  1 


♦  The  lutliacs  call  all  slngitiK-birds,  bitid-t  of 


THE   SKY-LARK. 

child's  morning  hymn. 

The  Sky-lark,  when  the  aews  of  mom 
Hang  tremulous  on  flower  and  thorn. 
And  violets  round  his  nest  exhale 
Their  fragrance  on  the  early  gale. 
To  the  first  sunbeam  spreads  his  wings 
Buoyant  with  joy,  and  soars,  and  sings 

He  rests  not  on  the  leafy  spray, 
To  warble  his  exulting  lay, 
But  high  above  the  morning  cloud 
Mounts  in  triumphant  freedom  proud, 
And  swells,  when  nearest  to  the  sky. 
His  notes  of  sweetest  ecstasy. 

Thus,  my  Creator  !  thus  the  more 
My  spirit's  wing  to  Thee  can  soar; 
The  more  she  triumphs  to  behold 
Thy  love  in  all  Thy  works  unfold. 
And  bids  her  hymns  of  rapture  be 
Most  glad,  when  rising  most  to  Thee  I 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

child's  evening  hymn. 

When  twilight's  grey  and  pensive  hour 
Brings  the  low  breeze,  and  shuts  the  flower 
And  bids  the  solitary  star 
Shine  in  pale  beauty  from  afar  ; 

When  gathering  shades  the  landscape  veil, 
And  peasants  seek  their  village-dale, 
And  mists  from  river-wave  arise, 
And  dew  in  every  blossom  lies  ; 

When  evening's  primrose  opes,  to  shed 
Soft  fragrance  round  her  grassy  bed  ; 
When  glow-worms  in  the  wood-walk  light 
Their  lamp,  to  cheer  the  traveller's  sight ; 

At  that  calm  hour,  so  still,  so  pale, 
Awakes  the  lonely  Nightingale  ; 
And  from  a  hermitage  of  shade 
Fills  with  her  voice  the  forest-glade  : 

And  sweeter  far  that  melting  voice, 
Than  all  which  through  the  day  rejoice  ; 
And  still  shall  bard  and  wanderer  love 
The  twilight  music  of  the  grove. 

Father  in  heaven  !  oh  1  thus  when  day 
With  all  its  cares  hath  passed  away, 
And  silent  hours  waft  peace  on  earth, 
And  hush  the  louder  strains  of  mirth  ; 
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Thus  may  sweet  songs  of  praise  and  prayer 
To  Thee  my  spirit's  offering  bear  ; 
Yon  star,  my  signal,  set  on  high, 
For  vesper-hymns  of  piety. 

So  may  Thy  mercy  and  Thy  power 
Protect  me  through  the  midnight  hour  ; 
And  balmy  sleep  and  visions  blest 
Smile  on  Thy  servant's  bed  of  rest. 


THE   NORTHERN    SPRING. 

When  the  soft  breath  of  Spring  goes  forth, 
Far  o'er  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
How  soon  those  wastes  of  dazzling  snow 
With  life,  and  bloom,  and  beauty  glow  1 

Then  bursts  the  verdure  of  the  plains, 
Then  break  the  streams  from  icy  chains  ; 
And  the  glad  rein-deer  seeks  no  more 
Amidst  deep  snows  his  mossy  store. 

Then  the  dark  pinewood's  boughs  are  seen 
Fringed  tenderly  with  living  green  ; 
And  roses,  in  their  brightest  dyes. 
By  Lapland's  founts  and  lakes  arise. 

Thus,  in  a  moment,  from  the  gloom 
And  the  cold  fetters  of  the  tomb, 
Thus  shall  the  blest  Redeemer's  voice 
Call  forth  His  servants  to  rejoice. 

For  He,  whose  word  is  truth,  hath  said, 
His  power  to  life  shall  wake  the  dead. 
And  summon  those  He  loves  on  high. 
To  "  put  on  immortality  !  " 

Then,  all  its  transient  sufferings  o'er, 
On  wings  of  light  the  soul  shall  soar. 
Exulting,  to  that  blest  abode, 
Where  tears  of  sorrow  never  flowed. 


PARAPH R.\SE  OF  PSALM  CXLVHI. 

"  Pralie  yc  the  Lord.     Praise  ye  the  Lord  from 
the  heavens  :  praise  him  in  the  heights." 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  !  on  every  height 

Songs  to  His  glory  raise  ! 
Ye  angel-hosts,  ye  stars  of  night, 

Join  in  immortal  praise  I 

O  heaven  of  heavens  i  let  praise  far-swell- 
ing 

From  all  thine  orbs  be  sent  I 
Join  in  the  strain,  ye  waters,  dwelling 

Above  the  firmament ! 


For  His  the  word  which  gave  you  birth, 

And  majesty,  and  might  : 
Praise  to  the  Highest  from  the  earth. 

And  let  the  deeps  unite  I 

O  fire  and  vapour,  hail  and  snow, 

Ye  servants  of  His  will  ; 
O  stormy  winds,  that  only  blow 

His  mandates  to  fulfil ; 

Mountains  and  rocks,  to  heaven  (hat  rirc  ; 

Fair  cedars  of  the  wood  ; 
Creatures  of  life,  that  wing  the  skies. 

Or  track  the  plains  for  food  ; 

Judges  of  nations  !  kings,  whose  hand 
Waves  the  proud  sceptre  high  ! 

O  youths  and  virgins  of  the  land  ; 
O  age  and  infancy  ; 

Praise  ye  His  name,  to  whom  alone 

All  homage  should  be  given  ; 
Whose  glory  from  the  eternal  throne 

Spreads  wide  o'er  earth  and  heaveri  ! 


THE   CHILD'S   FIRST  GRIEF. 

"  Oh  I  call  my  brother  back  to  me  I 
I  cannot  play  alone  ; 
The  summer  comes  with  flower  and  bee— 
Where  is  my  brother  gone  ? 

"  The  butterfly  is  glancing  bright 
Across  the  sunbeam's  track  ; 
I  care  not  now  to  chase  its  flight — 
Oh  !  call  my  brother  back  ! 

"The  flowers  run   wild — the   flov\ers  we 
sowed 
Around  our  garden  tree  ; 
Our  vine  is  drooping  with  its  load— 
Oh  !  call  him  back  to  me  !  " 

"  He  would  not  hear  thy  voice,  fair  child- 
He  may  not  come  to  thee  ! 
The  face  that  once  hke  spring-time  smiled 
On  earth  no  more  thou'lt  see. 

"A  rose's  brief  bright  Ufe  of  joy. 
Such  unto  him  was  given  ; 
Go — thou  must  play  alone,  my  boy  I 
Thy  brother  is  in  heaven." 

"  And  has  he  left  his  birds  and  flowers  ; 
And  must  I  call  in  vain  ? 
And  thro'  the  long,  long  summer  hours, 
Will  he  not  come  again  ? 

"  And  by  the  brook  and  in  the  glade 
Are  all  our  wanderings  o'er  ? 
Oh  !  while  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Wou/i  I  had  loved  him  more/" 
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HYMN. 

BY    THE    SICK-BED    OF    A    MOTHER. 

Father  !  that  in  the  olive  shade 
When  the  dark  hour  came  on, 
Didst,  with  a  breath  of  heavenly  aid, 

Strengthen  thy  Son 

Oh  !  by  the  anguish  of  that  night, 

Send  us  down  blest  relief  ; 
Or  to  the  chastened,  let  Thy  might 

Hallow  this  grief  ! 

And  Thou,  that  when  the  starry  sky 

Saw  the  dread  strife  begun, 
Didst  teach  adoring  faith  to  cry, 

' '  Thy  will  be  done 

By  Thy  meek  spirit,  Thou,  of  all 

That  e'er  have  mourned  the  chief — 
Thou.  Saviour  1  if  the  stroke  must  fall, 
Hallow  this  grief  1 


THE   VOICE  OF   GOD. 

"  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was 
afraid." — Gen.  iii.  lo. 

Amidst  the  thrilling  leaves,  Thy  voice 

At  evening's  fall  drew  near  ; 
Father  I  and  did  not  man  rejoice 

That  blessed  sound  to  hear  ? 

Did  not  his  heart  within  him  burn. 
Touched  by  the  solemn  tone  ? 

Not  so  1 — for,  never  to  return, 
Its  purity  was  gone. 


Therefore,  midst  holy  stream  and  bower, 

His  spirit  shook  with  dread. 
And  called  the  cedars,  in  that  hour, 

To  veil  his  conscious  head. 

Oh  1  in  each  wind,  €ach  fountain-flow. 

Each  whisper  of  the  shade, 
Grant  me,  my  God  I  Thy  voice  to  know 

And  not  to  be  afraid  1 


THE   FOUNTAIN   OF   MARAH. 

"  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they  could 
not  drink  of  the  waters  of  Marah,  for  they  were 
bitter. 

"  And  the  people  murmured  against  Moses, 
saying,  What  shall  we  drink  ? 

"  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
showed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  intc 
the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet."— 
Exodus  xv.  23 — 25. 

Where  is  the  tree  the  prophet  threw 

Into  the  bitter  wave  ? 
Left  it  no  scion  where  it  grew, 

The  thirsting  soul  to  save  ? 

Hath  nature  lost  the  hidden  power 

Its  precious  foliage  shed? 
Is  there  no  distant  Eastern  bower 

With  such  sweet  leaves  o'erspread  ? 

Nay,  wherefore  ask  ? — since  gifts  are  ours 

\Vhich  yet  may  well  imbue 
Earth's  many  troubled  founts  with  showers 

Of  heaven's  own  balmy  dew. 

Oh  !  mingled  with  the  cup  of  grief 

Let  faith's  deep  spirit  be  ; 
And  every  prayer  shall  win  a  leaf 

From  that  blessed  healing  tree  I 


LYRICS   AND   SONGS. 


RHINE    SONG   OF    THE    GERMAN 
SOLDIERS    AFTER   VICTORY. 

TO  THr.  AIR  Of  "am  RHRIN,  am     RriRIN." 

SINGLE    VOICE. 

It  is  the  Rhine  I  our  mountain  vineyards 
laving, 
I  see  the  bright  flood  shine  1        [bis.) 
Smg  on   the  march    with    every    banner 
waving — 
Sing,  brothers  !  'tis  the  Rhine  I  {bis.) 


CHORUS. 

The  Rhine  I  the  Rhine  !  oui  own  impcri.^1 
Be  glory  on  thy  track  I  [river  I 

We  left  thy  shores,  to  die  or  to  deliver— 
We  bear  thee  freedom  back  I 

SINGLE  VOICE. 

Hail  1  hail  1  my  childhood  knew  thy  rush 
of  water. 
Even  as  my  mother's  song  ; 
That  sound  went  past  me  on  the  field  of 
slaughter. 
And  heart  and  arm  grew  strong  I 
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CHORUS. 

Roll  proudly  on  I — brave  blood  is  with  thee 
sweeping, 
Poured  out  by  sons  of  thine, 
Where  sword  and  spirit  forth  in  joy  were 
leaping, 
Like  thee,  victorious  Rhine  I 

SINGLE    VOICE. 

Home  I    Home  1     Thy  glad  wave  hath  a 
tone  of  greeting, 
Thy  path  is  by  my  home, 
Even  now  my  children  count  the  hours  till 
meeting  : 
O  ransomed  ones  !  I  come. 

CHORUS. 

Go  tell  the  seas,  that  chain  shall  bind  thee 
never  ! 
Sound  on  by  hearth  and  shrine  ! 
Sing  through  the  hills  that  thou  art  free  for 
ever — 
Lift  up  thy  voice,  O  Rhine  1 

("  1  wish  you  could  have  heard  Sir  Walter 
Scolt  describe  a  glorious  sight,  which  had  been 
witnessed  by  a  friend  of  his  ! — the  crossing  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Ehrenbreit-stein,  by  the  German  army 
of  Liberators  on  their  victorious  retiuTi  from 
France.  '  At  the  first  gleam  of  the  river,'  he 
said, '  they  all  burst  forth  into  the  national  chant, 
A  m  Rhein  I  A  tn  Rhein  ! '  They  were  two  days 
passing  over  ;  and  the  rocks  and  the  castle  were 
ringing  to  the  song  the  whole  time — for  each 
band  renewed  it  while  crossing ;  and  even  the 
Cossacks,  \\-ith  the  clash  and  the  clang,  and  the 
roll  of  their  stormy  war  music,  catching  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  scene,  swelled  forth  the  chorus, 
'  A m  Rhein  !  Am  Rhein  I'"  —  Manuscript 
Utter. 


A   SONG   OF   DELOS. 

[The  Island  of  Delos  was  considered  of  such 
peculiar  sanctity  by  the  ancients,  that  they  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  desecrated  by  the  events  of 
birth  or  death.  In  the  following  poem,  a  young 
priestess  of  Apollo  is  supposed  to  be  conveyed 
from  its  shores  during  the  last  hours  of  a  mortal 
sickness,  and  to  bid  the  scenes  of  her  youth  fare- 
well in  a  sudden  flow  of  unpremf^ditated  song.] 

"Terre,  soleil,  vallons,  belle  et  douce  nature, 
Je  vous  dois  une  larme  aux  bords  de  mon 
tombeau ; 
L'air  est  si  parfum^  ;  la  lumifere  est  si  pure  ! 
Aux  regards  d'un  Mourant  le  soleil  est  si  be.iv  ' 

Lamartine. 

A  SONG  was  heard  of  old — a  low,  sweet 

song, 
On  the  blue  seas  by   Delos.     Fiom   that 

ii.le, 

P  i* 


The  Sun-god's  own  domain,  a  gentle  girl- 
Gentle,  yet  all  inspired  of  soul,  of  mien. 
Lit  with  a  life  too  perilously  bright  — 
Was  borne  away  to  die.     How  Ijeautiful 
Seems   this  world  to  the  dying  ! — but  for 
The  child  of  beauty  and  of  poesy,        [her, 
And  of  soft  Grecian  skies— oh  I  who  may 

dream 
Of  all  that  from  her  changeful  eye  flashed 

forth. 
Or  glanced  more  quiveringly  through  starry 

tears. 
As  on  her  land's  rich  vision,  fane  o'er  fane 
Coloured  with  Icving  hght,  she  gazed  her 

last. 
Her  young  Ufe's  List,  that  hour  1  P'rom  her 

pale  brow 
And  burning  cheel    she  threw  the  ringlets 

back, 
And  bending  forward —as  the  spirit  swayed 
The  reed-like  form  still  to  the  shore  l)e- 

loved. 
Breathed  the  swan-muric  of  her  wild  fare- 
well 
O'er  dancing  waves  :—   'Oh,   linger  yet, 

she  cried. 

"  Oh,  linger,  linger  on  the  oa.r  I 

Oh,  pause  upon  the  deep  I 
That  1  may  gaze  yet  once,  once  more. 
Where  floats  the  golden  day  o'er  fane  and 

steep  ! 
Never  so  brightly  smiled  mine  own  sweei 

shore — 
Oh  !  Unger,  linger  on  the  parting  oar  ! 

"  1  see  the  laurels  fling  back  showers 
Of  soft  light  still  on  many  a  shrine  ; 
I  see  the  path  to  haunts  of  flowers 
Through  the  dim  olives  lead  its  gleaming 

line  ; 
I  hear  a  sound  of  flutes — a  swell  of  song — 
Mine  is   too  low   to    reach    that    joyous 
throng  ! 

"  Oh  !  linger,  linger  on  the  oar 

Beneath  my  native  sky  ! 
Let  my  Ufe  part  froin  that  bright  shore 
With  dav's  latst  crimson  —  gazing  let   me 

die! 
Thou  bark,  glide  slowly  !— slowly  should 

be  borne 
The  voyager  that  never  shall  return. 

"  A  fatal  gift  hath  been  thy  dower. 

Lord  of  the  Lyre  I  to  me  ; 
With  song  and  wreath  from  bower  to 
bower, 
Sisters  went  bounding  like  young  Oreads 
free  ; 
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While    I,    through    long,    lone,    voiceless 

hours  apart, 
Have  lain  and  listened  to  my  beating  heart. 

"  Now,  wasted  by  the  inborn  fire, 

I  sink  to  early  rest ; 
The  ray  that  lit  the  incense-pyre 
Leaves  unto  death  its  temple  in  my  breast. 
— O  sunshine,  skies,  rich  flowers  1  too  soon 

I  go, 
While    round    me    thus    triumphantly  ye 
glow  I 

■ '  Bright  isle  !   might  but  thine  echoes 
keep 
A  tone  of  my  farewell, 
One  tender  accent,  low  and  deep. 
Shrined  midst  thy  founts  and  haunted  rocks 

to  dwell  I 
Might  my  last  breath  send  music  to  thy 

shore  1 
— Oh,  linger,  seamen,  linger  on  the  oar  1 


NAPLES. 

A    SONG    OF    THE    SYREN 

"  Then  gentle  winds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 
Of  wild  iEolian  sound  and  mountain-odour  keen. 
Where  the  clear  Baian  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  motion 
Within,   above,   around    its    bowers    of    starry 
green." — Shelley. 

Still  is  the  Syren  warbling  on  thy  shore, 
Bright   city  of  the  waves  1      Her    magic 

song 
Still,  with  a  dreamy  sense  of  ecstasy, 
Fills  thy  soft  summer  air  : — and  while  my 

glance 
Dwells  on  thy  pictured  loveliness,  that  lay 
Floats  thus  o'er  fancy's  ear  ;  and  thus  to 

thee, 
Daughter  of  sunshine  I    doth    the  Syren 

sing. 

"  Thine  is  the  glad  wave's  fliishing  play. 
Thine  is  the  laugh  of  the  golden  day — 
The  golden  day,  and  the  glorious  ni|;lit, 
And  the  vine  with  its  clusters  all  bathed  in 

light  ! 
— P'orgct,  forget,  that  thou  art  not  Iree  1 
Queen  o(  the  Summer  sea. 

"  Favoured  and  crowned  of  the  earth  and 

sky  I 
Thine  are  all  voices  of  raelodv, 


Wandering  in  moonlight  through  fane  and 

tower. 
Floating  o'er  fountain  and  myrtle  bower  ; 
Hark  I  how  they  melt  o'er  thy  glittering 

sea — 

Forget  that  thou  art  not  free  ! 

"  Let  the  wine  flow  in  thy  marble  halls  I 
Let  the  lute  answer  thy  fountain-falls  1 
And  deck  thy  feasts  with  the  myrtle  bough, 
And  cover  with  roses  thy  glowing  brow  I 
Queen  of  the  day  and  the  summer  sea. 
Forget  that  thou  art  not  free  1  " 

«  «  «  «  » 

So  doth  the  Syren  sing,   while  sparkling 

waves 
Dance  to  her  chant.     But  sternly,  mourn- 
fully, 
O  city  of  the  deep  1  from  Sibyl  grots 
And  Roman  tombs,  the  echoes  of  thy  shore 
Take  up  the  cadence  of  her  strain  alone, 
Miu-muring —  T/iou  art  not  free  !" 


THE    FALL   OF    D'ASSAS 

A    BALLAD    OF    FKANCE 

[The  Chevalier  D'Assas,  called  the  French 
Decius,  fell  nobly  whilst  reconnoitring  a  wood, 
near  Closterkamp,  by  night.  He  had  left  his 
regiment,  that  of  Auvergne,  at  a  short  distance, 
and  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  an  ambuscade 
of  the  enemy,  who  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  made  the  least  sign  of  their  vicinity. 
With  their  bayonets  at  his  breast,  he  raised  his 
voice,  and  calling  aloud  "A  moi,  Auvergne  !  ces 
sunt  les  ennemis ! "  fell,  pierced  with  mortal 
blows.3 

Alone  through  gloomy  forest-shades 

A  soldier  went  by  night  ; 
No  moonbeam  pierced  the  dusky  glades, 

No  star  shed  guiding  light. 

Yet  on  his  vigil's  midnight  round 
The  youth  all  cheerly  passed  ; 

Unchecked  by  aught  of  boding  sound 
That  muttered  in  the  blast. 

Where  were  his  thoughts  that  lonely  hour 
— In  his  far  home,  perchance  ; 

His  father's  hall,  his  motligr's  bower, 
Midst  the  gay  vines  of  France  : 

Wandering  from  battles  lost  and  won, 

To  hear  and  bless  again 
The  rolling  of  tlie  wide  Garonnt. 

Or  murmur  of  the  Seine. 
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Hush  I  h.irk  !  —did  stealing  steps  g<>  by  / 
Came  not  faint  whispers  near  ? 

No !  the  wild  wind  hath  many  a  sigh, 
Amidst  the  foliage  sere. 

Hark,  yet  again  I — and  from  his  hand, 
What  grasp  hath  wrenched  the  blade  ? 

— Oh,  single  midst  a  hostile  band, 
Young  soldier  I  thou'rt  betrayed  ! 

"Silence  I  "  in  under-tones  they  cry — 
' '  No  whisper — not  a  breath  ! 


The  sound  that  warns  thy  comrades  nigh 
Shall  sentence  thee  to  death." 

j  Still,  at  the  bayonet's  point  he  stood, 

And  strong  to  meet  the  blow  ; 
I  And  shouted,  midst  his  rushing  blood, 
,      "  Arm,  arm,  Auvergne  1  the  foe  !  " 

I 

I  The  stir,  the  tramp,  the  bugle-call — 

I      He  heard  their  tumults  grow  ; 

I  And  sent  his  dying  voice  through  all — 

i      "  Auvergne,  Auvergne/  the  foe  !" 
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NEAR  THEE,  STILL  NEAR  THEE  !  * 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  I— o'er  thy  path- 
way gliding, 
Unseen  I  pass  thee  with   the  wind's  low 

sigh  ; 
Life's  veil  enfolds  thee  still,  our  eyes  divid- 
ing, 
Yet  viewless  love  floats  round  thee  silently  ! 
Not  midst  the  festal  throng, 
lu  halls  of  mirth  and  song  ; 
But  when  thy  thoughts  are  deepest, 
When  holy  tears  thou  weepest. 

Know  then  that  love  is  nigh  ! 

When  the  night's   whisper  o'er  thy  harp- 
strings  creeping, 
Or  the  sea-music  on  the  sounding  shore, 
Or  breezy  anthems  through  the  forest  sweep- 
ing, 
Shall  move  thy  trembling  spirit  to  adore  ; 
When  every  thought  and  prayer 
We  loved  to  breathe  and  share, 
On  thy  full  heart  returning. 
Shall  wake  its  voiceless  yearning  ; 
Then  feel  me  near  once  more  ! 

Near  thee,  still  near  thee  ! — trust  thy  soul's 

deep  dreaming  ! 
Oh  I  love  is  not  an  earthly  rose  to  die  ! 
Even  when  I  soar   where   fiery   stars  are 

beaming. 
Thine  image  wanders  with  me  through  the 

sky. 


•  ITiis  piece  has  been  set  to  music  of  most 
Impressive  beauty  by  John  Lodge,  Esq.,  for 
whose  composition:  several  of  the  author's  songs 
were  written 


The  fields  of  air  are  free. 
Yet  lonely,  wanting  thee  ; 
But  when  thy  chains  are  falling. 
When  heaven  its  own  is  calling. 

Know  then,  thy  guide  is  nigh ! 


OH!    DROOP  THOU    NOT. 

■'  They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die  ! 
With  life  all  other  passions  fly — 
All  others  are  but  vanity. 
In  heaven  ambition  cannot  dwell, 
Nor  avarice  in  the  vaults  of  hell ; 
Earthly  these  passions,  as  of  earth — 
They  perish  where  they  drew  their  birth. 
But  love  is  indestructible  ! 
Its  holy  flame  for  ever  bumeth — 
From  heaven  it  came,  to  heaven  retumeth." 

SOTTHEV. 

Oh  !  droop  thou  not,   my  gentle  earthly 
love  ! 
Mine  still  to  be  I 
I   bore  through  death,   to  brighter  lands 
above. 
My  thoughts  of  thee. 

Yes  !  the  deep  memory  of  our  holy  tears. 

Our  mingled  prayer. 
Our  suffering  love,  through  long  devoted 
years, 

Went  with  me  there. 

It  was  not  vain,  the  hallowed  and  the  tried — 

It  was  not  vain  ! 
Still,  though  unseen,  still  hovering  at  thy 
side, 

I  watch  again  I 
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From  our  owti  paths,  our  love'^  attesting 
bowers, 
1  am  not  gone  , 
In  the  deep  calm  of  midnight's  whispering 
hours. 
Thou  art  not  lone  : 

Not  lone,  whenby  vae  haunted  stream  thou 
weepest — 
That  stream  whose  tone 
Murmurs  of  thoughts,  the  richest  and  the 
deepest, 
We  two  have  known  : 

Not   lone,   when  mournfully   some  strain 
awaking 
Of  days  long  past, 
From  thy  soft  eyes  the  sudden  tears  are 
breaking. 
Silent  and  fast  : 


Not  lone,  w'len  upwards  in  fond  visions 
turning 
Thy  dreamy  glance, 
Thou  seek'st  my  home,  where  solemn  stars 
are  burning 
O'er  night's  expanse. 

My  home  is  near  thee,   loved  one  I  and 
around  thee. 
Where'er  thou  art ; 
Though  still  mortality's  thick  cloud  hath 
bound  thee. 
Doubt  not  thy  heart ! 

Hear  its  low  voice,  nor  deem  thyself  for- 
saken— 
Ixt  faith  be  given 
To   the  still  tones  which  oft  our   being 
waken — 
They  are  of  heaven. 
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ANCIENT    BATTLE-SONG. 
Fling  forth  the  proud  banner   of  Leon 


agam 


Let  the  high  word  Castile  I  go  resounding 

through  Spain  ! 
And  thou,  free  Asturias  1  encamped  on  the 

height. 
Pour  down  thy  dark  sons  to  the  vintage  of 

fight  ! 
Wake,    wake !    the    old    soil   where    thy 

children  repose 
Sounds  hollow  and  deep  to  the  trampling 

of  foes ! 

The  voices  are  mighty  that  swell  from  the 
past. 

With  Arragon's  cry  on  the  shrill  mountain- 
blast ; 

The  ancient  sierras  give  strength  to  our 
tread, 

Their  pines  murmur  song  where  bright 
blood  hath  been  shed. 

—Fling  forth  the  proud  banner  of  Leon 
again. 

And  shout  ye  "  Castile  I  to  the  rescue  for 
Spain  ! 


THE   ZEGRI    MAID. 

[The  Zegris  were  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
Moorish  tribes.  Their  exploits  and  feuds  with 
their  celebrated  rivals,  the  Abencerrages,  form 
the  subject  of  many  ancient  Spanish  romances.] 

The  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Around  the  Zegri  maid. 
To  her  low,  sad  song  replying 

As  it  filled  the  olive  shade. 
"Alas  1  for  her  that  loveth 

Her  land's,  her  kindred's  foe  ! 
Where  a  Christian  Spaniard  roveth, 

Should  a  Zegri's  spirit  go  ? 

' '  From  thy  glance,  my  gentle  mothei  I 

I  sink,  with  shame  oppressed. 
And  the  dark  eye  of  my  brother 

Is  an  arrow  to  my  breast." — 
Where  summer  leaves  were  sighing 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid. 
While  the  crimson  day  was  dying 

In  the  whispery  olive  shade. 

"  And  for  all  this  heart's  wealth  wasted, 

This  woe  in  secret  borne. 
This  flower  of  young  hfe  blasted, 

Should  1  win  back  aught  but  scorn  ? 
Ry  aught  but  daily  dying 

Would  my  lone  truth  be  repaid  ?  "— 
Whore  the  olive  leaves  were  sighing, 

Thus  sang  the  Zegri  maid. 
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THE    RIO   VERDF   SONG. 


SPANISH  evp:xi\g  hymn. 


[The  Rio  Verde,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  is 
celebraK;d  in  the  old  ballad  romances  of  that 
country*  for  the  frequent  combats  on  its  banks 
between  Moor  and  Christian.  The  ballad  refer- 
ring to  this  stream  in  Parry's  Reliques  will  be 
remembered  by  many  readers. 

"  Gentle  river,  gentle  river  ! 
Lo  !  thy  streams  are  stained  with  gore."] 

Flow,  Rio  Verde  ! 

In  melody  flow  ; 
Win  her  that  weepeth 

To  slumber  from  woe  ; 
Bid  thy  wave's  music 

Roll  through  her  dreams — 
Grief  ever  loveth 

The  kind  voice  of  streams. 

Bear  her  lone  spirit 

Afar  on  the  sound 
Back  to  her  childhood, 

Her  life's  fairy  ground  ; 
Pass  like  the  whisper 

Of  love  that  is  gone- 
Flow,  Rio  Verde  I 

Softly  flow  on ! 

Dark  glassy  water 

So  crimsoned  of  yore  i 
Love,  death,  and  sorrow 

Know  thy  green  shore. 
Thou  shouldst  have  echoes 

For  griefs  deepest  tone — 
Flow,  Rio  Verde ! 

Softly  flow  on ! 


SEEK    BY  THE    SILVERY   DARRO. 

Seek  by  the  silvery  Darro, 

\Vi,ere  jasmine  flowers  have  blown  : 
There  hath  she  left  no  footsteps  ? 

— Weep,  weep  I  the  maid  is  gone ! 

Seek  where  Our  Lady's  image 
Smiles  o'er  the  pine-hung  steep: 

Hear  ye  not  there  her  vespers  ? 
— Weep  for  the  parted,  weep  I 

Seek  in  the  porch  where  vine-leaves 

O'ershade  her  father's  head  : 
Are  his  gray  hairs  left  lonely  ? 

Weep  I  hei  briglit  soul  is  tied. 


Ave  !  now  let  prayer  and  music 
Meet  in  love  on  earth  and  sea ! 

Now,  sweet  Mother  !  may  the  weary 
Turn  from  this  cold  world  to  thee  I 

From  the  wide  and  restless  waters 
Hear  the  sailor's  hymn  arise  ? 

From  his  watch-fire  midst  the  mountains 
Lo  I  to  thee  the  shepherd  cries  I 

/et,  when  th  is  full  hearts  find  voices. 
If  o'erburdened  souls  there  be. 

Dark  and  silent  in  their  anguish. 
Aid  those  captives  1  set  them  free  ! 

Touch  them,  every  fount  unsealing 
Where  the  frozen  tears  lie  deep  ; 

Thou,  the  Mother  of  all  sorrows. 
Aid  I  oh,  aid  to  pray  and  weep ! 


BIRD  THAT  ART  SINGING  ON 
EBROS   SIDE  I 

Bird  that  art  singing  on  Ebro's  side  I 
Where  myrtle  shadows  make  dim  the  tide. 
Doth  sorrow  dwell  midst  the  leaves  with 

thee? 
Doth  song  avail  thy  full  heart  to  free  ? 
— Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky  J 
Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 

Bird !  is  it  blighted  affection's  pain 
Whence  the  sad  sweetness  flows  through 

thy  strain  ? 
And  is  the  wound  of  that  arrow  stilled 
When   thy    lone    music    the  leaves  hath 

filled  ? 
— Bird  of  the  midnight's  purple  sky  ! 
Teach  me  the  spell  of  thy  melody. 


MOORISH    GATHERING-SONG. 


Chains  on  the  ciries  !  gloom  in  the  air ! 
Come  to  fbe  hills  1  fresh  breezes  are  there. 
Silence  and  fear  in  the  rich  orange  bowers  I 
Come   to   ^6  rocks  where   freedom   hatn 
towers. 


•  The  Zorrico  ^  an  extremely  wild  and  singu- 
Uriy  antique  Moo.4sh  melody. 
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Come  from   the  Darro  I — changed  is    its 

tone  ; 
Come  where  the  streams  no  bondage  have 

known  ; 
Wildly  and  proudly  foaming  they  leap, 
Singing  of  freedom  from  steep  to  steep. 

Come  from  Alhambra  I — garden  and  grove 
Now  may  not  shelter  beauty  or  love. 
Blood  on   the  waters  1    death    midst    the 

flowers  1 
— Only  the  spear  and  the  rock  are  ours. 


THE  SONG  OF   MINA'S  SOLDIERS. 

We  heard  thy  name,  O  Mina  1 
Far  through  our  hills  it  rang  ; 

A  sound  more  strong  than  tempests, 
More  keen  than  armour's  clang. 

The  peasant  left  his  vintage, 

The  shepherd  grasped  the  spear — 

We  heard  thy  name,  O  Mina  ! 
— The  mountain-bands  are  here. 

As  eagles  to  the  dayspring. 

As  torrents  to  the  sea. 
From  every  dark  sierra 

So  rushed  our  hearts  to  thee. 

Thy  spirit  is  our  banner, 

Thine  eye  our  beacon-sign. 
Thy  name  our  trumpet,  Mina  I 

— The  xnountain-bands  are  thine. 


MOTHER  I  OH,  SING  ME  TO  REST. 

A   CANCION. 

Mother  !  oh,  sing  me  to  rest 
As  in  my  bright  days  departed  : 
Sing  to  thy  child,  the  sick-hearted, 

Songs  for  a  spirit  oppressed. 

Lay  this  tired  head  on  thy  breast  1 

Flowers  from  the  night-dew  are  closing 
Pilg^ms  and  mourners  reposing  : 

Mother  1  oh,  sing  me  to  rest  I 

Take  back  thy  bird  to  its  nest ! 

Weary  is  young  life  when  blighted. 

Heavy  this  love  unrequited  ; 
— Mother,  oh  I  sing  me  to  rest  I 


THERE  ARE  SOUNDS  IN  THE 
DARK  RONCESVALLES. 

There  are  sounds  in  the  dark  Ronces 
valles. 

There  are  echoes  on  Biscay's  wild  shore  ; 
There  are  murmurs— but  not  of  the  torrent, 

Nor  the  wind,  nor  the  pine-forest's  roai. 

"Tis  a  day  of  the  spear  and  the  barmer, 
Of  armings  and  hurried  farewells  ; 

Rise,  rise  on  your  mountains,  ye  Spaniards ! 
Or  start  from  your  old  battle-dells. 

There  are  streams  of  unconquered  Asturias 
That  have  rolled  with  your  father's  free 
blood  : 
Oh  I  leave  on  the  graves  of  the  mighty 
Proud  marks  where  their  children  have 
stood  ! 


SONGS   FOR    SUMMER    HOURS. 


AND   I   TOO   IN   ARCADIA. 

[A  celebrated  picture  of  Poussin  represents  a 
baiid  of  shepherd-youths  and  maidens  suddenly 
checked  in  their  wanderings,  and  afTected  with 
Tarious  emotions,  by  the  sight  of  a  tomb  which 
bears  this  inscription — "  Et  in  A  rcadia  efro."] 

They  have  wandered  in  their  glee 
With  the  butterfly  and  bee  ; 
They  have  climbed  o'er  heathery  swells, 
They  have  wound  through  forest  dells  ; 
Mountain-moss  hath  felt  their  tread, 
V/uodland  streams  their  way  have  led  ; 


Flowers,  in  deepest  shadowy  nooks, 
Nurslings  of  the  loneliest  brooks. 
Unto  them  have  yielded  up 
Fragrant  bell  and  starry  cup  : 
Chaplets  are  on  every  brow — 
What  hath  staid  the  wanderers  now  ? 
I  ^  I  a  gray  and  rustic  tomb, 

Rowered  amidst  the  rich  wood-gloom  ; 

Whence  these  words  their  stricken  spirits 
melt, 

— "  1  too,  Shepherds  I  in  Arcadia  dwelt' 

ThuL-  IS  many  a  summer  sound 
That  pale  sepulchre  around ; 
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Through  the  shade  young  birds  are  glanc- 
ing, 
fnsect-wings  in  sun-streaks  dancing  ; 
Glimpses  of  blue  festal  skies 
Pouring  in  when  soft  winds  rise  ; 
Violets  o'er  the  turf  below 
Shedding  out  their  warmest  glow  ; 
Yet  a  spirit  not  its  own 
O'er  the  greenwood  now  is  thrown  ! 
Something  of  an  under-note 
Through  its  music  seems  to  float, 
Something  of  a  stillness  gray 
Creeps  across  the  laughing  day  : 
Something  dimly  from  those  old  words  felt, 
— "I  too,  Shepherds  !  in  Arcadia  dwelt." 

Was  some  gentle  kindred  maid 

In  that  grave  with  dirges  laid  ? 

Some  fair  creature,  with  the  tone 

Of  whose  voice  a  joy  is  gone, 

Leaving  melody  and  mirth 

Poorer  on  this  altered  earth  ? 

Is  it  thus?  that  so  they  stand. 

Dropping  flowers  from  every  hand — 

Flowers,  and  lyres,  and  gathered  store 

Of  red  wild-fruit  prized  no  more  ? 

— No  !  from  that  bright  band  of  mom 

Not  one  link  hath  yet  been  torn  : 

'Tis  the  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Falling  o'er  the  summer-bloom — 

O'er  the  flush  of  love  and  life 

Passing  with  a  sudden  strife  ; 

'Tis  the  low  prophetic  breath 

Murmuring  from  that  house  of  death, 

Whose  faint  whisper  thus  their  hearts  can 

melt, 
— '  1  too,  Shepherds!  in  Arcadia  dwelt." 


THE   WANDERING   WIND. 

The  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind 

Of  the  golden  summer  eves — 
Whence  is  the  thrilling  magic 

Of  its  tones  among  the  leaves  ? 
Oh  !  is  it  from  the  waters. 

Or  from  tb.e  long  tall  grass  ? 
Or  is  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 

Through  which  its  breathings  pass  ? 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined 
TTiat  it  wins  the  tone  of  mastery  ? 

The  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind  1 
No,  no  1  the  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  osiers, 

Nor  the  fir-trees  whispering  low  ; 


They  are  not  of  the  waters, 

Nor  of  the  caverned  hill  : 
'Tis  the  human  love  within  us 

That  gives  them  power  to  thrill. 
They  touch  the  links  of  memory 

Around  our  spirits  twined, 
And  we  start,  and  weep,  and  tremble, 

To  the  Wind,  the  wandering  Wind  ! 


YE  ARE    NOT   MISSED,    FAIR 
FLOWERS! 

Ye  are  not  missed,  fair  flowers,  that  late 
were  spreading 
The  summer's  glow  by  fount  and  breezy 
grot ; 
I  here  falls  the  dew,  its  fairy  favours  shed- 
ding— 
The  leaves  dance  on,   the  young  birds 
miss  you  not. 

Still    plays   the   sparkle  o'er   the   ri{)pling 
water, 
O  lily  I  whence  thy  cup  of  pearl  is  gone 
The  bright  wa  --a  mourns  not  for  its  loveliest 
daughter. 
There  is  no  sorrow  in  the  wind's  low  tone 

And  thou,  meek  hyacinth  !  afar  is  roving 
The  bee  that  oft  thy  trembling  bells  hath 
kissed. 
Cradled  ye  were,  fair  flowers  !    'midst  al! 
things  loving, 
A  joy  to  all — yet,  yet,  ye  are  not  missed  I 

Ye,  that  were  bom  to  lend   the  sunbeam 
gladness. 
And    the    winds    fragrance,    wandering 
where  they  list, 
Oh  !  it  were  breathing  words  too  deep  in 
sadness. 
To  say  earth's  hinnan  flowers  not  niort 
are  missed. 


THE   WILLOW   SONG. 

Willow  !  in  thy  breezy  moan, 
I  can  hear  a  deeper  tone  ; 
Through  thy  leaves  come  whispering  low, 
Faint,  sweet  sounds  of  long  ago. 
Willow  I  sighing  willow  I 

Many  a  mournful  tale  of  old 
Heart -sick  love  to  thee  hath  told. 
Gathering  from  thy  golden  bough 
Leaves  to  cool  his  burning  brow. 
Willow  I  sighing  w  illow 
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Many  a  swan-like  song  to  thee 
Hath  been  sung,  thou  gentle  tree  I 
Many  a  lute  its  last  lament 
Down  thy  moonlight  stream  hath  sent. 
Willow  !  sighing  willow  ! 

Therefore,  wave  and  murmur  on  ! 
Sigh  for  sweet  aflfections  gone, 
And  for  tuneful  voices  fled. 
And  for  love,  whose  heart  hath  bled, 
Ever,  willow  !  willow  ! 


LEAVE   ME   NOT   YET. 

Leave  me  not  yet !  through  rosy  skies  from 
far, 
But  now  the  song-birds  to   their  nests 
return  ; 
The  quivering  image  of  the  first  pale  star 
On  the  dim  lake  scarce  yet   begins  to 
burn  : 

Leave  me  not  yet  ! 

Not  vet  !  oh,  hark  !  low  tones  from  hidden 
streams, 
Piercing   the  shi\ery  leaves,   even   now 
arise  ; 
Their   voices    mingle    not    with    daylight 
dreams, 
They  are   of  vesper's   hymns  and   har- 
monies : 

Leave  me  not  yet ! 

My  thoughts  are  like  those  gentle  sounds, 
dear  love  ! 
By  day  shut  up  in  their  own  still  recess  ; 
They  wait   for  dews  on   earth,   for   stars 
above. 
Then  to  breathe  out  their  soul  of  tender- 
ness : 

I  >eave  me  not  yet ! 


THE   ORANGE   BOUGH. 

Oh  !  bring  ine  one  sweet  orange-bough. 
To  fan  my  cheek,  to  cool  my  brow  ; 
One  bough,  with  pearly  blossoms  drest, 
And  bind  it,  mother  !  on  my  breast  I 

Go,  seek  the  grove  along  the  shore, 
Whose  odours  I  must  breathe  no  more  ; 
The  grove  where  every  scented  trsc 
Thrills  to  the  deep  voice  of  the  sea. 

Oh  !   Love's  fond  sighs,  and  fervent  prayer. 
And  wild  farewell,  are  lingering  there  • 
Each  leaTs  light  whisper  hath  a  tone 
NJy  f.iint  heart,  evi-n  in  death,  would  own. 


Then  bear  me  thence  one  bough,  to  shed 
Life's  parting  sweetness  round  my  head  ; 
And  bind  it,  mother  I  on  my  breast 
When  I  am  laid  in  lonely  rest. 


THE   STREAM   SET  FREE. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music. 

Bright  living  s'ream  set  free  ! 
The  troubled  haunts  of  care  and  strife 

Were  not  for  thee  ! 

The  woodland  is  thy  country, 

Thou  art  all  its  own  again  ; 
The  wild  birds  are  thy  kindred  race, 

That  fear  no  chain. 

Flow  on,  rejoice,  make  music 

Unto  the  glistening  leaves  ! 
Thou,  the  beloved  of  balmy  winds 

And  golden  eves  ! 

Once  more  the  holy  starlight 

Sleeps  calm  upon  thy  breast. 
Whose  brightness  bears  no  token  more 

Of  man's  unrest. 

Flow,  and  let  freebom  music 

Flow  with  thy  wavy  Une, 
While   the  stock-dove's  lingering,   loving 

Comes  blent  with  thine.  [voic« 

And  the  green  reeds  quivering  o'er  thee. 

Strings  of  the  forest-lyre. 
All  filled  with  answering  spirit-sounds, 

In  joy  respire. 

Yet,  midst  thy  song's  glad  changes. 

Oh  !  keep  one  pitying  tone 
For  gentle  hearts,  that  bear  to  thee 

Their  sadness  lone. 

One  sound,  of  all  the  deepest. 

To  bring,  like  healing  dew, 
A  sense  that  nature  ne'er  forsakes 

The  meek  and  true. 

Then,  then,  rejoice,  make  music. 
Thou  stream,  thou  glad  and  free  J 

The  shadows  of  all  glorious  flowers 
Be  set  in  lliee  ! 


THE   SUMMER'S   CALL. 

COME  away  I     The  sunny  hours 
Woo  thee  far  to  founts  and  bowers  1 
O'er  the  very  waters  now, 

In  their  play, 
['lowers  are  shedding  beauty's  glov/- 

Come  away  ! 
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Where  the  lily's  tender  gleam 
Quivers  on  the  glancing  stream, 
Come  away  ! 

All  the  air  is  filled  with  sound. 

Soft,  and  suUr>-,  and  profound  ; 

Murmurs  through  the  shadowy  grass 
Lightly  stray  ; 

Faint  winds  whisper  as  they  pass- 
Come  away  I 

Where  the  bee's  deep  music  swells 

From  the  trembling  foxglove  bells, 
Come  away ! 

In  the  skies  the  sapphire  blue 
Now  hath  won  its  richest  hue  ; 
In  the  woods  the  breath  of  song 

Night  and  day 
rloats  with  leafy  scents  along- 
Come  away  ! 
Where  the  boughs  with  dewy  gloom 
Darken  each  thick  bed  of  bloom, 
Come  away  ! 

In  the  deep  heart  of  the  rose 
Now  the  crimson  love-hue  glows  ; 
Now  the  glow-worm's  lamp  by  night 

Sheds  a  ray, 
Dreamy,  starry,  greenly  bright- 
Come  away  ! 
Where  the  fairy  cup-moss  lies. 
With  the  wild-wood  strawberries, 
Come  away ! 

Now  each  tree  by  summer  crowned, 
Sheds  its  own  rich  twilight  round  ; 
Glancing  there  from  sun  to  shade, 
Bright  wings  play  ; 


Tliere  the  deer  its  couch  hath  made- 
Come  away  ! 

Where  the  smooth  leaves  of  the  bme 

Glisten  in  their  honey-time, 

Come  away — away  ! 


OH!   SKYLARK,    FOR   THY   WING. 

Oh  !  Skylark,  for  thy  wing  ! 

Thou  bird  of  joy  and  light, 
That  I  might  soar  and  sing 

At  heaven's  empyreal  height ! 
With  the  heathery  hills  beneath  me, 

Whence  the  streams  in  glory  spring. 
And  the  peariy  clouds  to  wTeathe  me, 

0  Skylark  1  on  thy  wing  1 

Free,  free,  from  earth -bom  fear, 

1  would  range  the  blessed  skies. 
Through  the  blue  divinely  clear, 

Where  the  low  mists  cannot  rise  1 
And  a  thousand  joyous  measures 

From  my  chainless  heart  should  spring, 
Like  the  bright  rain's  vernal  treasures. 

As  I  wandered  on  thy  wing. 

But  oh  !  the  silver  cords 

That  around  the  heart  are  spun, 
i  From  gentle  tones  and  words. 

And  kind  eyes  that  make  our  sun 
To  some  low,  sweet  nest  retuniing. 

How  soon  my  love  would  bring 
There,  there  the  dews  of  morning, 

O  Skylark  !  on  thy  wing  1 


SONGS  OF  CAPTIVITY. 


[These  £ongs  (with  the  exception  of  the  fifth' 
have  all  been  set  to  music  by  the  author  s  sister.  J 

INTRODUCTION. 

One  hour  for  distant  homes  to  weep. 

'Midst  Afric's  burning  sand. 
One  silent  sunset  hour  was  given 

To  the  slaves  of  many  lands. 

They  sat  beneath  a  lonely  palm. 
In  the  gardens  of  their  lord  ; 

And,  mingUng  with  t!.e  fountain's  tune, 
Their  songs  (.'f  exile  poured. 


And  strangely,  sadly  did  those  lays 

Of  Alp  and  ocean  sound. 
With  Afric's  wild,  red  skies  above, 

And  solemn  wastes  around. 

Broken  with  tears  were  oft  their  tones 
And  most  when  most  they  tried 

To  breathe  of  hope  and  liberty. 
From  hearts  that  inly  died. 

So  met  the  sons  of  many  lands. 

Parted  by  mount  and  main  ; 
So  did  they  sing  in  brotherhood. 

Made  kindred  by  the  chain. 
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THE    BROTHER'S   DIRGE. 

In  the  proud  old  fanes  of  England 

My  warrior  fathers  lie, 
Banners  hang  drooping  o'er  their  dust 

With  gorgeous  blazonry. 
But  thou,  but  ikou,  my  brother  ! 

O'er  thee  dark  billows  sweep— 
The  best  and  bravest  heart  of  all 

Is  shrouded  by  the  deep. 

In  the  old  high  wars  of  England 

My  noble  fathers  bled  ; 
For  her  lion-kings  of  lance  and  spear, 

They  went  down  to  the  dead. 
But  thou,  but  thou,  my  brother  ! 

Thy  life-drops  flowed  for  me — 
Would  I  were  with  thee  in  thy  rest, 

Young  sleeper  of  the  sea  ! 

In  a  sheltered  home  of  England 

Our  sister  dwells  alone  ; 
With  quick  heart  listening  for  the  sound 

Of  footsteps  that  are  gone. 
She  little  dreams,  my  brother  ! 

Of  the  wild  fate  we  have  found  ; 
I,  'midst  the  Afric  sands  a  slave. 

Thou,  by  the  dark  seas  bound. 


THE   ALPINE   HORN. 

The  Alpine  horn  I  the  Alpine  horn  ! 

Oh  !  through  my  native  sky. 
Might  I  but  hear  its  deep  notes  borne 

Once  more — but  once — and  die  I 

Yet,  no  I     'Midst  breezy  hills  thy  breath, 

So  full  of  hope  and  morn, 
Would  win  me  from  the  bed  of  ileath — 

O  joyous  Alpine  horn  ! 

But  here  the  echo  of  that  blast, 

To  many  a  battle  known. 
Seems  mournfully  to  wander  past, 

A  wild,  shrill,  wailing  tone  I 

Haunt  me  no  more  !  for  slavery's  air 
Thy  proud  notes  were  not  bom  ; 

The  dream  but  deepens  my  despair — 
Be  hushed,  thou  Alpine  horn  ! 


O  YE  VOICES! 

0  YE  voices  round  my  own  hearth  singing. 
As  the  winds  of  May  to  memory  sweet. 
Might  I  yet  return,  a  worn  heart  bringing? 
Would  those  vernal  tones  the  waaderei 
greet, 

Once  again  P 


Never,    never  !     Spring  hath  smiled  an  J 
parted 
Oft  since  then  your  fond  farewell   was 
said  ; 
O'er  the  green  turf  of  the  gentle-hearted 
Summer's  hand  the  rose-leaves  may  have 
shed, 

Oft  again  ! 

Or  if  still  around  my  heart  ye  linger, 
Yet,    sweet  voices !    there  must  changt 
have  come  : 
Years  have  quelled   the   free  soul  of  the 
singer. 
Vernal  tones  shall  greet  the  wanderer 
home 

Ne'er  again  I 


I  DREAM  OF  ALL  THINGS  FREE 

I  DREAM  of  all  things  free  ! 

Of  a  gallant,  gallant  bark 
That  sweeps  through  storm  and  sea, 

Like  an  arrow  to  its  mark  ! 
Of  a  stag  that  o'er  the  hills 

Goes  bounding  in  his  glee  ; 
Of  a  thousand  flashing  rills — 

Of  all  things  glad  and  free. 

I  dream  of  some  proud  bird, 

A  bright-eyed  mountain-king  ! 
In  my  visions  I  have  heard 

The  rushing  of  his  wing. 
I  follow  some  wild  river. 

On  whose  breast  no  sail  may  he  : 
Dark  woods  around  it  shiver — 

I  dream  of  all  things  free  ' 

Of  a  happy  forest  child, 

With  the  fawns  and  flowers  at  pla) 
Of  an  Indian  'midst  the  wild, 

With  the  stars  to  guide  his  way  ; 
Of  a  chief  his  warriors  leading. 

Of  an  archer's  greenwood  tree— 
My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding. 

And  I  dream  of  all  things  frer  ' 


FAR   O'ER   THE   SEA. 

Where  are  the  vintage  songs 

Wandering  in  glee  ? 
Where  dance  the  peasant  bands 

Joyous  and  free. 
Under  a  kind  blue  slcy. 
Where  doth  my  birthplace  lie? 

—  Far  o'er  the  sea. 
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WI.ere  floats  the  myrtle  scent 

O'er  vale  and  lea, 
When  evenini^  calls  the  dove 

Homewards  to  flee  ! 
Where  doth  the  orange  gleam 
Soft  on  my  native  stream  ? 

— Far  o'er  the  sea  ! 

Where  are  sweet  eyes  of  love 

Watching  for  me  ? 
Where  o'er  the  cabin  roof 

Waves  the  green  tree  ? 
Where  speaks  the  vesper-chime 
Still  of  a  holy  time  ? 

— Far  o'er  the  sea  ! 


Dance  on,  ye  vintage  bands  ! 

Fearless  and  free  ; 
Still  fresh  and  greenly  wave, 

My  father's  tree  I 
Still  smile,  ye  kind,  blue  skies  ! 
Though  your  son  pines  and  dies 

Far  o'er  the  sea  1 


THE    INVOCATION. 

Oh  !  art  tnou  stiu  un  earth,  my  love  ? 

My  only  love  ! 
Or  smiling  in  a  brighter  home, 

Far,  far  above. 

Oh  !  is  thy  sweet  voice  fled,  my  love  ? 

Thy  light  step  gone  ? 
And  art  thou  not,  in  earth  or  heaven, 

Still,  still  my  own  ^ 

I  see  thee  with  thy  gleaming  hair, 
In  midnight  dream.s  ! 

But  cold,  and  clear,  and  spirit-like. 
Thy  Goft  eye  seems. 

Peace,  m  thy  saddest  hour,  my  love  ; 

Dwelt  on  thy  brow  ; 
But  something  mournfully  divine 

There  shineth  now ! 

And  silent  ever  is  thy  lip, 

And  pale  thy  cheek  ; — 

Oh!  art  thou  earth's,  or  art  thou  heaven's? 
Speak  to  me,  speak  ! 


THE   SONG   OF  HOPE. 

Dkoop  not,  my  brothers  !    I  hear  a  glad  strain — 

We  shall  burst  forth  like  streams  from  the  winter  night's  chain 

A  flag  is  unfurled,  a  bright  star  of  the  sea, 

A  ransom  approaches — we  yet  shall  be  free  ! 

Where  the  pines  wave,  where  the  light  chamois  leaps, 
Where  the  lone  eagle  hath  built  on  the  steeps  ; 
Where  the  snows  glisten,  the  mountain-rills  foam, 
Free  as  the  falcon's  wing,  yet  shall  we  roam. 

Where  the  hearth  shines,  where  the  kind  looks  are  met, 
Where  the  smiles  mingle,  our  place  shall  be  yet  \ 
Crossing  the  desert,  o'ersweeping  the  sea — 
Droop  not,  my  brothers  !  we  yet  shall  be  free  ! 


/ 
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THE  CALL  TO   BATTLE. 

'  Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
-Vnd  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs, 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated." — Byron. 

The  vesper-bell,  from  church  and  tower, 

Had  sent  its  dying  sound  ; 
And  the  household,  in  the  hush  of  eve. 

Were  met  their  porch  around. 

A  voice  rang  through  the  olive-wood,  with  a  sudden  trumpet's  power — 
**  We  rise  on  all  our  hills  1     Come  forth  I  'tis  thy  country's  gathering-hoin 
There's  a  gleam  of  spears  by  every  stream  in  each  old  battle-dell. 
Come  forth,  young  Juan  !     Bid  thy  home  a  brief  and  proud  farewell  !  " 

Then  the  father  gave  his  son  the  sword 

Which  a  hundred  fights  had  seen — 
' '  Away  !  and  bear  it  back,  my  boy  ! 

All  that  it  still  hath  been  I 

' '  Haste,  haste  !     The  hunters  of  the  foe  are  up  :  and  wno  shall  stand 
The  lion-like  awakening  of  the  roused  indignant  land  ? 
Our  chase  shall  sound  through  each  defile  where  swept  the  clarion's  blast, 
With  the  flying  footsteps  of  the  Moor,  in  stormy  ages  past." 

Then  the  mother  kissed  her  son  with  tears 

That  o'er  his  dark  locks  fell  : 
"  I  bless,  I  bless  thee  o'er  and  o'er, 

Yet  I  stay  thee  not — Farewell  1 ' ' 

' '  One  moment  I  but  one  moment  give  to  parting  thought  or  word  ! 
It  is  no  time  for  woman's  tears  when  manhood's  heart  is  stirred. 
Bear  but  the  memory  of  my  love  about  thee  in  the  fight, 
To  breathe  upon  th'  avenging  sword  a  spell  of  keener  might. 

And  a  maiden's  fond  adieu  was  heard. 

Though  deep,  yet  brief  and  low  : 
"In  the  vigil,  in  the  conflict,  love  ! 

My  prayer  shall  with  thee  go  I  " 

"  Come  forth  1  come  as  the  torrent  comes  when  the  winter's  chain  is  buRit  I 

So  rushes  on  the  land's  revenge,  in  night  and  silence  nursed. 

The  night  is  passed,  the  silence  o'er— on  all  our  hills  we  rise  : 

We  wait  thee,  youth  I  sleep,  dream  no  more  I  the  voice  of  battle  cries." 

There  were  sad  hearts  in  a  darkened  home. 

When  the  brave  had  lelt  their  bower  ; 
Rut  the  strength  of  prayer  and  sacrifice 

Was  with  them  in  thai  iioiu- 
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MIGNON'S  SONG. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    GOETHE. 

[Mi^on,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  girl,  (the  character  in  one  of  Goethe's  romances,  from  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Fenella  is  partially  imitated,)  has  been  stolen  away,  in  early  childhood,  from 
Italy.  Her  vague  recollections  of  that  land,  and  of  her  early  home,  with  its  graceful  sculptures 
»nd  pictured  saloons,  are  perpetually  haunting  her,  and  at  times  break  forth  into  the  following  song. 
The  original  has  been  set  to  exquisite  music,  by  Zelter,  the  friend  of  Goethe.] 

"  Kennst  du  das  Land  wo  die  Citronen  bluhn  ? " 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  bloom  the  citron  bowers, 
Where  the  gold-orange  lights  the  dusky  grove  ? 
High  waves  the  laurel  there,  the  myrtle  flowers, 
.A.nd  through  a  still  blue  heaven  the  sweet  winds  rove. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there  with  thee, 
O  friend  I  O  loved  one  !  fain  my  steps  would  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  dwelling  ?     There  the  pillars  rise, 

Soft  shines  the  hall,  the  painted  chambers  glow  ; 

And  forms  of  marble  seem  with  pitying  eyes 

To  say — "  Poor  child,  what  thus  hath  wrought  thee  woe  ?  " 

Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

There,  there  with  thee, 
O  my  protector  !  homewards  might  I  flee  ! 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  ?     High  its  bridge  is  hung, 
Where  the  mule  seeks  through  mist  and  cloud  his  way  ; 
There  lurk  the  dragon-race,  deep  caves  among  ; 
O'er  beetling  rocks  there  foams  the  torrent-^ray. 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

With  thee,  with  thee, 
T  here  lies  my  path,  O  father  !  let  us  flee  I 


THE  SISTERS. 

A    BALLAD. 

'*  I  GO,  swpct  sister  I  yet,  my  heart  would  linger  with  thee  fain, 
.\nd  unto  every  parting  gift  some  deep  remembrance  chain  : 
Take,  then,  the  braid  of  Eastern  pearls  which  once  I  loved  to  wtsu, 
And  with  it  bind  for  festal  scenes  the  dark  waves  of  thy  hair  ! 
Its  pale,  pure  brightness  will  beseem  those  raven  tresses  well, 
And  I  shall  need  such  pomp  no  more  in  my  lone  convent-cell." 

'  Oh,  speak  not  thus,  my  Leonor  !  why  part  from  kindred  love  ? 
Through  festive  scenes,  when  thou  art  gone,  my  steps  no  more  shali  raove  I 
How  could  1  bear  a  lonely  heart  amid  a  reckless  throng  ? 
I  should  but  miss  earth's  dearest  voice  in  every  tone  of  sonj:. 
Keep,  keep  the  braid  of  Eastern  pearls,  or  let  me  proudly  twm« 
Its  wreath  once  more  around  that  brow,  that  queenly  biow  of  thine." 
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"  Oh,  wouldsi  thou  strive  a  wounded  bird  from  shelter  to  detain  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  call  a  spirit  freed  to  weary  life  again  ? 
Sweet  sister  !  take  the  golden  cross  that  I  have  worn  so  long, 
And  bathed  with  many  a  burning  tear  for  secret  woe  and  wrong. 
It  could  not  iU\\  my  beating  heart !  but  may  it  be  a  si<iv 
Of  peace  ar.d  hope,  my  gentle  one  !  when  meekly  pressed  to  thine. 

■'  Take  back,  take  back  the  cross  of  gold,  our  mother's  gift  to  thee— 
It  would  but  of  this  parting  hour  a  bitter  token  be  ; 
With  funeral  splendour  to  mine  eye,  it  would  but  sadly  shine, 
And  tell  of  early  treasures  lost,  of  joy  no  longer  mine. 

0  sister  I  if  thy  heart  be  thus  with  buried  g^ef  oppressed, 
Where  wouldst  thou  pour  it  forth  so  well  as  on  my  faithful  breast  ? 

"  Urge  me  no  more  I     A  blight  hath  fallen  upon  my  summer  years  I 

1  should  but  darken  tky  young  life  with  fruitless  pangs  and  fears. 
But  take  at  least  the  lute  I  loved,  and  guard  it  for  my  sake, 

And  sometimes  from  its  silvery  strings  one  tone  of  memory  wake  ! 
Sing  to  those  chords  by  starlight's  gleam  our  own  sweet  vesper-hymn 
And  think  that  I  too  chant  it  then,  far  in  my  cloister  dim." 

•'  Yes !  I  w///  take  the  silvery  lute — and  I  will  sing  to  thee 
A  song  we  heard  in  childhood's  days,  even  from  our  father's  kaee. 
O  sister  !  sister !  are  these  notes  amid  forgotten  things  ? 
Do  they  not  linger  as  in  love,  on  the  familiar  strings  ? 
Seems  not  our  sainted  mother's  voice  to  murmur  in  the  strain  ? 
Kind  sister  !  gentlest  Leonor  !  say  shall  it  plead  in  vain  ?" 

SONG. 

"  Leave  us  not,  leave  us  not  • 
Say  not  adieu  ! 
Have  we  not  been  to  thee 
Tender  and  true  ? 

Take  not  thy  sunny  smile 

P'ar  from  our  hearth  ! 
With  that  sweet  light  will  fade 

Summer  and  mirth. 

"  I^ave  us  not,  leave  us  not  I 
Can  thy  heart  roam  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  pine  to  hear 
Voices  from  home  ? 

"  Too  sad  our  love  would  be 
If  thou  wert  gone  I 
Turn  to  us,  leave  us  not  I 
Thou  art  our  own  I  " 

'  O  sisttT  I  hush  that  thrilling  lute  I — oh,  cease  that  haunting  lay  1 
Too  deeply  pierce  those  wild,  sweet  notes — yet,  yet  I  cannot  stay  : 
For  weary,  wear>'  is  my  heart  I   I  hear  a  whispered  call 
In  every  l)reeze  that  stirs  the  leaf  and  bids  the  blossom  fall. 
I  cannot  breathe  in  freedom  here,  my  spirit  pines  to  dwell 
Where  the  world's  voice  can  reach  no  mnr»> '  Oh.  calm  thee ! — Fare  thee  well '. 
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THE    LAST  SONG  OF  SAPPHO. 

(Suggested  by  a  benutiful  sketch,  the  design 
of  the  younger  Westmacott.  It  represents 
Sappho  sitting  on  a  rock  above  the  sea,  with  her 
lyre  cast  at  her  feet.  There  is  a  desolate  grace 
about  the  whole  figure,  which  seems  penetrated 
with  the  feeling  of  utter  abandonment.] 

Sound    on,    thou    dark,   unslumbering 
sea  ! 
My  dirge  is  in  thy  moan  ; 
My  spirit  finds  response  in  thee 
To  its  own  ceaseless  cry — "  Alone,  alone  !  " 

Yet  senG  me  back  one  other  word, 

Ye  tones  that  never  cease  ! 
Oh  !  let  your  secret  caves  be  stirred, 
And  say,   dark  waters  I    will  ye  give  me 
peace  t 

Away  1  my  weary  soul  hath  sought 

In  vain  one  echoing  sigh. 
One  answer  to  consuming  thought 
(n  human  hearts — and  will  (htwave  reply? 

Sound  on,  thou  dark,  unslumbering  sea  ! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride  ! 
I  ask  not,  alien  world  !  from  thee 
\Vhat  my  own   kindred  earth    hath  still 
denied. 

And  yet  I  loved  that  earth  so  well, 

With  all  its  lovely  things  ! 
VV^as  it  for  this  the  death-wind  fell 
On  my  rich  lyre,  and  quenched  its  living 
strings  ? 

Let  them  lie  silent  at  my  feet  ! 
Since,  broken  even  as  they, 
The  heart  whose  music  made  them  sweet 
Hath  poured  on  desert  sands  its  wealth 
away. 

Yet  glory's  light  hath  touched  my  name, 

The  laurel-wreath  is  mine — 
With  a  lone  heart,  a  weary  frame — 
O  restless  deep !     I  come  to  make  them 
thine  I 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold  I 
Bury  my  anguish,  my  renown. 
With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  w^asted 
gold. 

Thou  sea-bird  on  the  billow's  crest ! 

Thou  hast  thy  love,  thy  home  ; 
They  wait  thee  in  the  quiet  nest, 
And  I,  th'  unsought,  unwatched-for — I  too 

come  ! 


I,  with  this  wingdd  nature  fraught, 

These  visions  wildly  free. 
This  boundless  love,  this  fiery  thought  - 
Alone  I  r^>me — oh  !  give  me  pt^ice,  dark 


sea! 


DIRGE. 


Where  shall  we  make  her  grave 
Oh  !  where  the  wild -flowers  wave 

In  the  free  air  ! 
Where  shower  and  singing-bird 
'Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heard - 

There — lay  her  there ! 

Harsh  was  the  world  to  her-  - 
Now  may  sleep  minister 

Balm  for  each  ill : 
Low  on  sweet  nature's  breast 
Let  the  meek  heart  find  rest, 

Deep,  deep  and  still ! 

Murmur,  glad  waters!  by  ; 
Faint  gales  !  with  happy  sigl;. 

Come  wandering  o'er 
That  green  and  mossy  bed. 
Where,  on  a  gentle  head. 

Storms  beat  no  more  ! 

What  though  for  her  in  vain 
Falls  now  the  bright  spring-rain 

Plays  the  soft  wind  ? 
Yet  still,  from  where  she  lies, 
Should  blessed  breathings  rii«. 

Gracious  and  kind. 

Therefore  let  song  and  dew 
Thence  in  the  heart  renew 

Life's  vernal  glow ! 
And  o'er  that  holy  earth 
Scents  of  the  violet's  birth 

Still  come  and  go  I 

Oh  !  then,  where  wild  tiowers  wav( 
Make  ye  her  mossy  g^ve, 

In  the  free  air  I 
Where  shower  and  singing-bird 
'Midst  the  young  leaves  are  heaixl- 

There— lay  her  there  ! 
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A   SONG   OF   THE   ROSE. 

"  Cosi  fior  diverrai  che  non  soggiace 
Air  acqua,  al  gelo.  al  vento  ed  alio  schemo 
D'  una  stagion  volubile  e  fugace  ; 
E  a  piu  fido  Cultor  posto  in  govemo, 
Unir  potrai  nella  tranquilla  pace, 
Ad  etema  Bellezza  odore  eterno. " 

Metastasio. 

Rose  !  what  dost  thou  here  ? 

Bridal,  royal  rose  ! 
How,  'midst  grief  and  fear, 
Canst  thou  thus  disclose 
That  fervid  hue  of  love,  which  to  thy  heart- 
leaf  glows  ? 

Rose  !  too  much  arrayed 

For  triumphal  hours, 
Look'st  thou  through  the  shade 
Of  these  mortal  bowers, 
^^ot  to  disturb  my  soul,  thou  crowned  one 
of  all  flowers  I 

As  an  eagle  soaring 

Through  a  sunny  sky, 
As  a  clarion  pouring 
Notes  of  victory. 
So  dost  thou  kindle  thoughts,  for  earthly 
life  too  high. 

Thoughts  of  rapture,  flushing 

Youthful  poet's  cheek ; 
Thoughts  of  glory,  rushing 
Forth  in  song  to  break, 
But  finding  the  spring-tide  of  rapid  song 
too  weak. 

Yet,  O  festal  rose  I 

1  have  seen  thee  lying 
In  thy  bright  repose 

Pillowed  with  the  dying, 
Thy  crimson  by  the  lip  whence  life's  quick 
blood  was  flying. 

Summer,  hope,  and  love. 

O'er  that  bed  of  pain. 
Met  in  thee,  yet  wove 

Too,  too  frail  a  chain 
In  its  embracing  links  the  lovely  to  detain. 

Smilest  thou,  gorgeous  flower? 

Oh  !  within  the  spells 
Of  thy  beauty's  power, 
Something  dimly  dwells. 
At  variance  with  a  world  of  sorrows  and 
farewells. 

All  the  soul  forth  flowing 

In  that  rich  perfume. 
All  the  proud  life  glowing 
In  that  radiant  bloom — 
Have  they  no  place  but  here,  brneatb  th' 
o'ershadowing  tomb  ? 


Crown'st  thou  but  the  daughters 

Of  our  tearful  race  ? 
Heaven's  own  purest  waters 
Well  might  wear  the  trace 
Of  thy  consummate  form,  melting  to  softei 
grace. 

Will  that  clime  enfold  thee 

With  immortal  air  ? 
Shall  we  not  behold  thee 
Bright  and  deathless  there  ? 
In  spirit-lustre  clothed,  transcendantly  mort 
fair! 

Yes  !  my  fancy  sees  thee 
In  that  light  disclose, 
And  its  dream  thus  frees  thee 
From  the  mist  of  woes. 
Darkening  thine  earthly  bowers,  O  bridal, 
royal  rose ! 


NIGHT-BLOWING   FLOWERS. 

Children  of  night !    unfolding   meekly. 

slowly. 
To  the  sweet  breathings  of  the  shadowy 

hours. 
When  dark-blue  heavens  look  softest  and 

most  holy. 
And   glow-worm    light   is    in    the    foresi 
bowers  ; 
To  solemn  things  and  deep, 
To  spirit-haunted  sleep, 
To  thoughts,  all  purified 
From  earth,  ye  seem  allied  ; 
O  dedicated  flowers  ! 

Ye,  from  the  gaze  of  crowds  your  beauty 

veiling. 
Keep  in  dim  vestal  urns   the  sweetness 

shrined  ; 
Till  the  mild  moon,  on  high  serenely  sail- 
ing. 
Looks  on  you  tenderly  and  sadly  kind. 
— So  doth  love's  dreaming  heart 
Dwell  from  the  throng  apart. 
And  but  to  shades  disclose 
The  inmost  thought,  which  glows 
With  its  pure  Ufe  entwined. 

Shut    from   the  sounds   wherein  the  da> 

rejoices, 
To  no  triumphant  song  your  petals  thrill, 
But  send  forth  odours  with  the  faint,  soft 

voices 
Rising  from  hidden  streams,  when  all  is 

still. 
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—So  doth  lone  pmyer  arise, 
Mingling  with  secret  sighs, 
When  grief  unfolds,  like  you, 
Her  breast,  for  heavenly  dew 
In  silent  hours  to  fill. 


THE  WANDERER   AND  THE 
NIGHT-FLOWERS, 

"  Call  back  your  odours,  lovely  flowers  ! 

From  the  night-winds  call  them  back  ; 
And  fold  your  leaves  till  the  laughing  hours 

Come  forth  in  the  sunbeam's  track  I 

"  The  lark  lies  couched  in  her  grassy  nest, 

And  the  honey-bee  is  gone, 
And  all  bright  things  are  away  to  rest — 

Why  watch  ye  here  alone  ? 

"  Is  not  your  world  a  mournful  one, 
Wlien  your  sisters  close  their  eyes. 

And  your  soft  breath  meets  not  a  lingering 
tone 
Of  song  in  the  starry  skies  ? 

"Take  ye  no  joy  in  the  dayspring's  birth 
When  it  kindles  the  sparks  of  dew  ? 

And  the  thousand  strains  of  the  forest's 
mirth, 
Shall  they  gladden  all  but  you  ? 

"Shut  your  sweet  bells  till  the  fawn  comes 
out 

On  the  sunny  turf  to  play. 
And  the  woodland  child  with  a  fairy  shout 

Goes  dancing  on  its  way  !  " 

'  •  Nay !  let  our  shadowy  beauty  bloom 
When  the  stars  give  quiet  light, 

And  let  us  offer  our  faint  perfume 
On  the  silent  shrine  of  night. 

"  Call  it  not  wasted,  the  scent  we  lend 
To  the  breeze,  when  no  step  is  nigh  : 

Oh,  thus  for  ever  the  earth  should  send 
Her  grateful  breath  on  high  ! 

"And  love  us  as  emblems,  night's  dewy 
flowers, 
Of  hopes  unto  sorrow  given. 
That  spring  through  the  gloom  of  the  dark- 
est hours 
Looking  alone  to  heaven  !  " 


ECHO-SONG. 

In  thy  cavern -hall, 

Echo  !  art  thou  sleeping  ? 
By  the  fountain's  fall 

Dreamy  silence  keeping  ? 


<4Q 


Yet  one  soft  note  borne 
From  the  shepherd's  horn. 

Wakes  thee,  Echo  I  into  music  leaping  ! 

Strange,  sweet  Echo  I  into  music  leaping- 

Then  the  woods  rejoice, 

Then  glad  sounds  are  swelling 
From  each  sister-voice 

Round  thy  rocky  dwelling  ; 
And  their  sweetness  fills 
All  the  hollow  hills, 
With  a  thousand  notes,  of  one  hfe  teUing  I 
— Softly  mingled  notes,  of  one  life  telling. 

Echo  !  in  my  heart 

Thus  deep  thoughts  are  lying, 
Silent  and  apart. 

Buried,  yet  undying  ; 
Till  some  gentle  tone 
Wakening  haply  07te, 
Calls  a  thousand  forth,  hke  thee  replying  ! 
— Strange,   sweet  Echo!    even    like    thee 
replying. 

♦ 

THE   MUFFLED    DRUM. 

The  muffled  drum  was  heard 

In  the  Pyrenees  by  night. 
With  a  dull,  deep  rolling  sound, 
Which  told  the  hamlets  round 

Of  a  soldier's  burial-rite. 

But  it  told  them  not  how  dear, 
In  a  home  beyond  the  main, 

Was  the  warrior-youth  laid  low  that  houi 
By  a  mountain-stream  of  Spain. 

The  oaks  of  England  waved 
O'er  the  slumbers  of  his  race, 

But  a  pine  of  the  Ronceval  made  moan 
Above  his  last,  lone  place  ; 

When  the  mufHed  drum  was  heard 

In  the  Pyrenees  by  night. 
With  a  dull,  deep  rolling  sound, 
Which  called  strange  echoes  round 

To  the  soldier's  burial-rite. 

Brief  was  the  sorrowing  there, 
By  the  stream  from  battle  red. 

And  tossing  on  its  waves  the  plumes 
Of  many  a  stately  head  : 

But  a  mother— soon  to  die. 

And  a  sister — long  to  weep, 
Even  then  were  breathing  prayers  for  him 

In  that  home  beyond  the  deep  ; 

While  the  mufBed  drum  was  heard 

In  the  Pyrenees  by  night, 
With  a  dull,  deep  rolling  sound. 
And  the  dark  pines  mourned  around 

O'er  the  soldier's  burial-rite. 
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THE   SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK. 

"  Adieu,  adieu  1  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side  ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades." — Keats, 

"  Higher  stil"  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest, 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire 
The  blue  deep  thovi  wingest  ; 
And  singing  still   dost   soar,  and   soaring  ever 
singest." — Shelley. 

'Midst  the  long  reeds  that  o'er  a  Grecian 

stream 
Unto  the  faint  wind  sighed  melodiously, 
And    where   the  sculpture    of    a   broken 

shrine 
Sent  out  through  shadowy  grass  and  thick 

wild-flowers 
I3im  alabaster  gleams — a  lonely  swan 
Warbled   his    death-chant  ;    and    a    poet 

stood 
Listening   to   that    strange  music,   as    it 

shook 
The  lilies  on  the  wave  ;    and    made  the 

pines 
And  all  the  laurels  of  the  haunted  shore 
Thrill  to  its  passion.     Oh  I  the  tones  were 

sweet, 
tveu   painfully  —  as   with    the   sweetness 

wrung 
prom   parting   love ;    and    to    the   poet's 

thought 
This  was  their  language. 

"  Summer  1  I  depart — 
O  light  and  laughing  summer !  fare  thee 

well  : 
No  song  the  less  through  thy  rich  woods 
will  Svvell, 
For  one,  one  broken  heart. 

"  And  fare  ye  well,  young  flowers  ' 
Ye  will  not   mourn  !  ye  will   shed   odour 

still. 
And  wave  in  glory,  colouring  every  rill, 

Known  to  my  youth's  fresh  hours. 

"  And  ye,  bright  founts  !  that  lie 
Far   in  the  whispering  forests,   lone    and 

deep, 
My  wing  no  more  shall  stir  your  shadowy 
sleep  — 
Sweet  waters !  I  must  die. 

"  Will  ye  not  send  one  tone 
Of  sorrow  through  the  pines?— one  murmur 

low  ? 
Shall  not  the  ^reen  leaves  from  your  voices 
Vwnw 
Thai  (,  your  child,  am  gone  ? 


' '  No  I  ever  glad  and  tree, 
Ye  have  no  sounds  a  tale  of  death  to  tell ; 
Waves,  joyous  waves  1  flow  on,  and  fare  ye 
well ! 

Ye  will  not  mourn  for  me. 

"  But  thou,  sweet  boon  !  too  late 
Poured  on  my  parting  breath,  vain  gift  of 

song  I 
Why  com'st  thou  thus,  o'ermastering,  rich 
and  strong. 
In  the  dark  hour  of  fate  ? 

' '  Only  to  wake  the  sighs 
Of  echo-voices  from  their  spany  cell ; 
Only  to  say — O  sunshine  and  blue  skies  I 

O  life  and  love  1  farewell." 

Thus  flowed  the  death-chant  on  ;   while 

mournfully 
I^w  winds  and  waves  made  answer,  and 

the  tones 
Buried  in  rocks  along  the  Grecian  stream- 
Rocks  and  dim  caverns  of  old  Prophecy- 
Woke  to  respond  :   and  all   the   air  wai 

filled 
With  that  one  sighing  sound — Farewell  I 

Farewell/ 

Filled  with  that  sound  ?     High  in  the  calm 

blue  heaven 
Even   then  a  skylark  hung  ;  soft  summer 

clouds 
Were  floating  round  him,  all  transpierced 

with  hght. 
And  'midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark 

wings 
Quivered  with  song  :  such  free,  triumphant 

song, 
.\s  if  tears  were  not, — as  if  breaking  hearts 
I  lad  not  a  place  below  ;    and   thus  that 

strain 
Spoke  to  the  poet's  ear  exultingly  : — 

"The  summer  is  come;   she  hath  said 

Rejoice  / 
Ihe  wild-woods  thrill  to  her  merry  voice ; 
Her  sweet  breath  is  wandering  around,  on 

high  : 
Sing,  sing  through  tl.e  echoing  sky  I 

"  There  is  joy  in   the  mountains  1      The 

bright  waves  leap 
Like   the  bounding  stag  when  he  break? 

from  sleep  ; 
Mirthfully,  wildly,  they  flash  along — 
Let  the  li»:aven,s  ring  uith  song  I 

"There  is  joy  in  the  forests  I     The  bird  of 

night 
Hath  made  the  leaves  tremble  with  deep 

delight  ; 
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But  mini  is  the  glory  to  sunshine  given — 
Siug,  sing  through  the  echoing  heaven! 

"  Mine  are  the  wings  of  the  soaring  mom, 
Mine  are  the  fresh  gales  with  dayspring 

bom  : 
Only  young  rapture  can  mount  so  high — 
Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky  !  " 

So  those  two  voices  met  ;  so  Joy  and 
Death 

Mingled  their  accents ;  and,  amidst  the 
rush 

Of  many  thoughts,  the  listening  poet 
cried, — 

*'  Oh  !  thou  art  mighty,  thou  art  wonder- 
ful, 

Mysterioiis  nature  !    Not  in  thy  free  range 

Of  woods  and  wilds  alone,  thou  blendest 
thus 

The  dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival ; 

But  in  one  heart,  one  changeful  human 
heart — 

Ay,  and  within  one  hour  of  that  strange 
world — 

Thou  call' St  their  music  forth,  with  all  its 
tones, 

To  startle  and  to  pierce  !  —  the  dying 
swan's. 

And  the  glad  skylark's — triumph  and  de- 
spair !  " 


GENIUS  SINGING   TO   LOVE. 

'*  That  voice  re-measurcs 
Whatever  tones  and  melancholy  pleasures 
The  things  of  nature  utter  ;  birds  or  trees, 
Or  where   the   tall   grass   mid  the  heath-plant 

waves, 
Murmur  and  music  thin  of  sudden  breeze." 

Coleridge. 

I  HEARD  a  song  upon  the  wandering  wind, 
A  song  of  many  tones — though  one  full 

soul 
Breathed   through  them  all  imploringly  ; 

and  made 
All  nature  as  they  passed,  all  quivering 

leaves 
And    low  responsive    reeds    and    waters, 

thrill 
As    with    the    consciousness    of     human 

prayer. 
— At  times  the  passion-kindled  melody 
Might  seem  to  gush  from  Sappho's  fer\-ent 

heart. 
Over  the  wild  sea-wave ;  —  at    times   the 

strain 


Flowed  with  more  plaintive  sweetness,  as 

if  bom 
Of  Petrarch's  voice,  beside  the  lone  Vau- 

cluse  ; 
And  sometime*/,  with  its  melancholy  swell, 
A  graver  sound  was  mingled,  a  deep  note 
Of  Tasso's  holy  lyre.     Yet  still  the  tones 
Were  of  a  suppliant — "Leave  me  not!" 

was  still 
The  burden  of  their  music  ;  and  I  knew 
The  lay  which  Genius,  in  its  loneliness. 
Its  own  still  world,  amidst  the  o'erpeopled 

world, 
Hath  ever  breathed  to  Love. 

"They   crown   me   with  the  glistening 
crown, 
Rome  from  a  deathless  tree  ; 
1  hear  the  pealing  music  of  renown— 
O  Love  !  forsake  me  not  ! 
Mine  were  a  lone,  dark  lot. 
Bereft  of  thee  ! 
They  tell  me  that  my  soul  can  throw 

A  glor)'  o'er  the  earth  ; 
From  thee,  from  tfue,  is  caught  that  golden 
Shed  by  thy  gentle  eyes,  [glow  ' 

It  gives  to  flower  and  skies 
A  bright,  new  birth  ! 

"  Thence  gleams  the  path  of  morning 
Over  the  kindling  hills,  a  sunny  zone  ! 
Thence  to  its  heart  of  hearts  the  rose  is 
burning 
With  lustre  not  its  own  ! 
Thence  every  wood-recess 
Is  filled  with  loveliness. 
Each  bower,  to  ring-doves  and  dim  \iolets 
known. 

"  1  see  all  beauty  by  the  ray 

That  streameth  from  thy  smile ; 
Oh  !  bear  it,  bear  it  not  away  I 
Can  that  sweet  light  beguile  ? 
Too  pure,  too  spirit-like,  it  seems. 
To  hnger  long  by  earthly  streams  ; 
I  clasp  it  with  th'  alloy 
Of  fear  'midst  quivering  joy. 
Yet  must  I  perish  if  the  gift  depart— 
Leave  me  not.  Love  !  to  mine  own  beating 
heart! 

"The  music  from  my  l)Te 
With  thy  swift  step  would  flee  ; 
The  worlds  cold  breath  would  quench  the 
starry  fire 
In   my  deep  soul — a  temple  filled  with 
thee! 
Sealed  would  the  fountains  lie. 
The  waves  of  harmony, 
Which  thou  alone  canst  free  I 
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' '  Like  a  shrine  'midst  rocks  forsaken, 
Whence  the  oracle  hath  fled  ; 
Like  a  harp  which  none  might  waken 

But  a  mighty  master  dead  ; 
Like  the  vase  of  a  perfume  scattered, 

Such  would  my  spirit  be — 
So  mute,  so  void,  so  shattered, 
Bereft  of  thee  ! 

"  Leave  me  not,  Love  I  or  if  this  earth 
Yield  not  for  thee  a  home. 
If  the  bright   summer-land   of   thy  pure 
birth 
Send  thee  a  silvery  voice  that  whispers 

'  Come  /' 
Then,  with  the  glory  from  the  rose. 
With  the  sparkle  from  the  stream, 
With    the    Ught    thy  rainbow-presence 
throws 
Over  the  poet's  dream  ; 
With  all  th'  Elysian  hues 
Thy  pathway  that  suifuse. 
With  joy,    with   music,   from  the   fading 

grove, 
Take  me,  too,   heavenward,  on  thy  wing, 
sweet  Love  1  " 


MUSIC   AT    A    DEATHBED. 

"Music  !  why  thy  power  employ 
Only  for  the  sons  of  joy  ? 
Only  for  the  smiling  guests 
At  natal  or  at  nuptial  feasts  ? 
Rather  thy  lenient  numbers  pour 
On  those  whom  secret  griefs  devour  ; 
And  with  some  softly-whispered  air 
Smooth  the  brow  of  dumb  despair !  " 

Warton,  from  Etiripides. 

Bring  music  1  stir  the  brooding  air 

With  an  ethereal  breath  1 
Bring  sounds,  my  struggling  soul  to  bear 

Up  from  the  couch  of  death  ! 

k  voice,  a  flute,  a  dreamy  lay. 

Such  as  the  southern  breeze 
Might  waft,  at  golden  fall  of  day. 

O'er  blue,  transparent  seas  I 

Oh,  no  1  not  such  I    lliat  lingering  spell 

Would  lure  me  back  to  life. 
When  my  weaned  heart  hath  said  farewell. 

And  passed  the  gales  ot  aune. 

Let  not  a  sigh  of  human  love 
Blend  with  the  song  its  tone  I 

Let  no  disturbing  echo  move 
One  that  must  die  alone  ! 


But  pour  a  solemn-breathing  strain 

Filled  with  the  soul  of  prayer  ! 

Let  a  life's  conflict,  fear,  and  pain, 

And  trembUng  hope  be  there. 

Deeper,  yet  deeper  1     In  my  thought 

Lies  more  prevailing  sound, 
A  harmony  intensely  fraught 

With  pleading  more  profotmd  : 

A  passion  unto  music  given, 

A  sweet,  yet  piercing  cry  ; 
A  breaking  heart's  appeal  to  Heaven, 

A  bright  faith's  victory  1 

Deeper  !  Oh  !  may  no  richer  power 

Be  in  those  notes  enshrined  ? 
Can  all  which  crowds  on  earth's  last  houi 

No  fuller  language  find  ? 

Away  1  and  hush  the  feeble  song, 

And  let  the  chord  be  stilled  ! 
Far  in  another  land  ere  long 

My  dream  shall  be  fulfilled. 


MARSHAL   SCHWERIN'S  GRAVE. 

["I  came  upon  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Schwerin 
— a  plain,  quiet  cenotaph,  erected  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  corn-field,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
closed  a  long,  faithful,  and  glorious  career  in  arms. 
He  fell  here,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  at  the  head  of 
his  own  regiment,  the  standard  of  it  waving  in 
his  hand.  His  seat  was  in  the  leathern  saddle 
— his  foot  in  the  iron  stirrup>^his  fingers  reined 
the  young  war-horse  to  the  last." — Notes  and 
Reflections  during  a  Ramble  into  Genuauy.] 

Thou  didst  fall  in  the  field  with  thy  silver 
hair. 
And  a  banner  in  thy  hand  ; 
Thou  wert  laid  to  rest   from  thy  battles 
there, 
By  a  proudly  mournful  band. 

In  the  camp,  on  the  steed,  to  the  bugle's 
blast 

Thy  long  bright  years  had  sped  ; 
And  a  warrior's  bier  was  thine  at  last, 

When  the  snows  had  crowned  thy  head. 

Many  had  fallen  by  thy  side,  old  chief  I 
Brothers  and  friends,  perchance  ; 

But  thou  wert  yet  as  the  fadeless  leaf, 
And  light  was  in  ihy  glance. 

The  soldier's  heart  at  thy  step  leapt  high. 
And  thy  voice  the  war-horse  knew  ; 

And  the  first  to  arm,  when  the  foe  was  nigh, 
Wert  thou,  the  boUi  and  true. 
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Now    maysi  thou  slumber — thy   work  is 
done — 
Thou  of  the  well-worn  sword  I 
From  the  stonny  fight  in  thy  fame,  thou'rt 
gone, 
But  not  to  the  festal  board. 

The  corn-sheaves  whisper  thy  grave  around, 
Where  fiery  blood  hath  flowed  : 

O  lover  of  battle  and  trumpet-sound  ! 
Thou  art  couched  in  a  still  abode  1 

A  quiet  home  from  the  noonday's  glare, 
And  the  breath  of  the  wintry  blast — 

Didst  thou  toil  through   the  days  of  thy 
silvery  hair 
To  win  thee  but  this  at  last  ? 


THE  FALLEN  LIME-TREE. 

O  JOY  of  the  peasant  I  O  stately  lime  ! 
Thou  art  fallen  in  thy  golden  honey-time  1 
Thou  whose  wavy  shadows. 

Long  and  long  ago, 
Screened  our  gray  forefathers 
From  the  noontide's  glow  ; 
Thou,  beneath  whose  branches, 

Touched  with  moonlight  gleams. 
Lay  our  early  poets 
Wrapt  in  fairy  dreams. 
O  tree  of  our  fathers  !  O  hallowed  tree  I 
A  glory  is  gone  from  our  home  with  thee. 

Where  shall  now  the  weary 

Rest  through  summer  eves? 
Or  the  bee  find  honey, 

As  on  thy  sweet  leaves  ? 
Where  shall  now  the  ringdove 

Build  again  her  nest  ? 
She  so  long  the  inmate 
Of  thy  fragrant  breast ! 
But  the  sons  of  the  peasant  have  lost  in 

thee 
Far  more  than  the  ringdove,  far  more  than 
the  bee  ! 

These  may  yet  find  coverts 

Leafy  and  profound, 
Fulf  of  dewy  dimness, 

Odour,  and  soft  sound  : 
But  the  gentle  memories 

Clinging  all  to  thee, 
When  shall  they  be  gathered 
Round  another  tree  ? 
O  pride  of  our  fathers  !     O  hallowed  tree  ! 
The  crown  of  the  hamlet  is  fallen  in  thee  I 


THE   BIRD   AT   SEA 

Bird  of  the  greenwood  ! 

Oh,  why  art  thou  here? 
Leaves  dance  not  o'er  thee, 

Flowers  bloom  not  near. 
All  the  sweet  waters 

Far  hence  are  at  play— 
Bird  of  the  greenwood  ! 

Away,  away  ! 

Where  the  mast  quivers 

Thy  place  will  not  be, 
As  'midst  the  wa\'ing 

Of  wild-rose  and  tree. 
How  shouldst  thou  battle 

With  storm  and  with  spray  ? 
Bird  of  the  greenwood  I 

Away,  away  I 

Or  art  thou  seeking 

Some  brighter  land, 
Where  by  the  south  wind 

Vine  leaves  are  fanned  ? 
'Midst  the  wild  billows 

Why  then  delay  ? 
Bird  of  the  greenwood  1 

Away,  away  ! 

"  Chide  not  my  lingering 

Where  storms  are  dark  ; 
A  hand  that  hath  nursed  me 

Is  in  the  bark — 
A  heart  that  hath  cherished 

Through  winter's  long  day  : 
So  I  turn  from  the  greenwood, 

Away,  away  ! " 


THE  DYING  GIRL  AND  FLOWERS. 

"  I  desire,  as  I  look  on  these,  the  omamtnts 
and  children  of  earth,  to  know  whether,  indeed, 
such  things  I  shall  see  no  more  ? — whether  they 
have  no  likeness,  no  archetype  in  the  world  in 
which  my  future  home  is  to  be  cast  ?  or  whether 
they  have  their  images  above,  only  wrought  in 
a  more  wondrous  and  delightful  mould." — Con- 
versaiiorus  urith  art  atvbittaus  Student  in  il\ 
fualth. 

Bear  them  not  from  graosy  dells 
Wliere  wild  bees  have  honey-cells  ; 
Not  from  where  sweet  water-sounds 
Thrill  the  greenwood  to  its  bounds  ; 
Not  to  waste  their  scented  breath 
On  the  silent  room  of  Death  I 

Kindred  to  the  breeze  they  arc. 
And  the  glow-worm's  emerald  star. 
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And  the  bird  whose  song  is  free, 
And  the  many-whispering  tree  : 
Oh  1  too  deep  a  love,  and  vain, 
They  would  win  to  earth  again. 

Spread  them  not  before  the  eyes 
Closing  fast  on  summer  skies  I 
Woo  thou  not  the  spirit  back 
From  its  lone  and  viewless  track, 
With  the  bright  things  which  have  birth 
Wide  o'er  all  the  coloured  earth  ! 

With  the  violet's  breath  would  rise 
Thoughts  too  sad  for  her  who  dies  ; 
From  the  lily's  pearl-cup  shed, 
Dreams  too  sweet  would  haunt  her  bed  ; 
Dreams  of  youth — of  spring-time's  eves- 
Music — beauty — all  she  leaves  1 

Hush  !  'tis  thou  that  dreaming  art. 
Calmer  is  her  gentle  heart. 
Yes  !  o'er  fountain,  vale,  and  grove. 
Leaf  and  flower,  hath  gushed  her  love  ; 
But  that  passion,  deep  and  true, 
Knows  not  of  a  last  adieu. 

Types  of  lovelier  forms  than  these 
In  their  fragile  mould  she  sees  ; 
Shadows  of  yet  richer  things. 
Bom  beside  immortal  springs, 
Into  fuller  glory  wrought. 
Kindled  by  surpassing  thought  ! 

Therefore,  in  the  lily's  leaf. 
She  can  read  no  word  of  grief  ; 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell. 
Murmuring  not — Farewell  1  farewell  I 
And  her  dim,  yet  speaking  eye 
Greets  the  violet  solemnly. 

Therefore  once,  and  yet  again, 
Strew  them  o'er  her  bed  of  pain  ; 
From  her  chamber  take  the  gloom 
With  a  light  and  flush  of  bloom  : 
So  should  one  depart,  who  goes 
Where  no  death  can  touch  the  rose  I 


THE  IVY-SONG.' 

Oh  I  how  could  fancy  crown  with  thee. 

In  ancient  days,  the  God  of  Wine, 
And  bid  thee  at  the  banquet  be 

Companion  of  the  Vine 
Ivy  I  thy  home  is  where  each  sound 

Of  revelry  hath  long  been  o'er  ; 
Where  song  and  beaker  once  went  round. 

But  now  are  known  no  more  ; 


*  Remodelled  by  author  from  p.  43J. 


Where  long-fallen  gods  recline, 

There  the  place  is  thine. 

The  Roman,  on  his  battle-plains, 

Where  kings  before  his  eagles  bent, 
With  thee,  amidst  exulting  strains, 

Shadowed  the  victor's  tent. 
Though,  shining  there  in  deathless  green 

Triumphantly  thy  boughs  might  wave, 
Better  thou  lovest  the  silent  scene 

Around  the  victor's  grave — 

Urn  and  sculpture  half  divine 
Yield  their  place  to  thine. 

The  cold  halls  of  the  regal  dead, 

Where  lone  the  Italian  sunbeams  dwell 
Where  hollow  sounds  the  lightest  tread — 

Ivy  I  they  know  thee  well  1 
And  far  above  the  festal  vine 
Thou  wavest  where  once  proud  banners 
hung. 
Where  mouldering  turrets  crest  the  Rhine- 
The  Rhine,  still  fresh  and  young  ! 

Tower  and  rampart  o'er  the  Rhine. 
Ivy  !  all  are  thine  I 

High  from  the  fields  of  air  look  down 

Those  eyries  of  a  vanished  race. 
Where  harp,  and  battle,  and  renown, 

Have  passed,  and  left  no  trace. 
But  thou  art  there  ! — serenely  bright. 

Meeting  the  mountain-storms  with  bloom, 
Thou  that  wilt  climb  the  loftiest  height, 

Or  crown  the  lowliest  tomb  I 
Ivy  !  Ivy  !  all  are  thine. 
Palace,  hearth,  and  shrine. 

'Tis  still  the  same  :  our  pilgrim-tread 

O'er  classic  plains,  through  deserts  free. 
On  the  mute  path  of  ages  fled, 

Still  meets  decay  and  thee. 
And  still  let  man  his  fabrics  rear, 

August  in  beauty,  stem  in  power— 
Days  pass — thou  Ivy  never  sere,t 

And  thou  shalt  have  thy  dower. 
All  are  thine,  or  must  be  thine- 
Temple,  pillar,  shrine  I 


THE   MUSIC  OF  ST.    PATRICK'S. 

[The  choral  music  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  is  almost  um^valled  in  its  combined 
powers  of  voice,  organ,  and  scientific  skill.  The 
majestic  h.irmony  of  effect  thus  produced  is  not 
a  little  .Icepcned  by  the  character  of  the  church 
itself,  which,  though  small,  yet  with  its  darh 
rich    fretwork,   knightly  helmets  and  banners 


t   '■  Yt  m>nles  biown,  and  ivy  never  sere." 

Lycidas 
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an  i  old  monumental  effigies,  seems  all  filled  ami 
overshadowed  by  the  spirit  of  chivalrous  anti- 
quity. The  imagination  never  fails  to  recognise 
it  as  a  fitting  scene  for  high  solemnities  of  old  — 
a  place  to  witness  the  solitary  vigil  of  arms,  or 
to  resound  with  the  funeral  march  at  the  burial 
of  some  warlike  king.] 

"  All  the  choir 
Sang  Hallelujah,  as  the  sound  of  seas." 

Milton 

Again  !  oh  I  send  that  anthem-peal  again, 
Through  the  arched  roof  in  triumph  to  the 

sky! 
Bid   the  old   tombs   ring    proudly  to  the 

strain. 
The  banners  thrill  as  if  with  victory  ! 

Such  sounds  the  warrior,  awe-struck,  might 
have  heard, 

WTiile  armed  for  fields  of  chivalrous  re- 
nown : 

Such  the  high  hearts  of  kings  might  well 
have  stirred, 

While  throbbing  still  beneath  the  recent 
crown  ! 

Those  notes  once  more! — tliey   bear   my 

soul  away, 
They   lend    the  wings  of  morning  to   its 

flight ; 
No  earthly  passion  in  the  exulting  lay 
Whispers  one  tone  to  win  me  from  that 

height. 

All  is  of  1  leaven !  Yet  wherefore  to  mine  eye 
Gush  the  vain  tears  unbidden  from  their 

source, 
Even    while    the    waves    of    that    strong 

harmony 
Roll   with    my   spirit    on    their   sounding 

course  ? 
VVTierefore    must    rapture    its    full    heart 

reveal 
Thus    by    the    burst    of    sorrow's    token 

shower  ! 
—Oh  1  is  it  not,  that  humbly  we  may  feel 
Our  nature's  limit  in  its  proudest  hour  ? 


KEENE;  OR,  LAMENT  OF  AN 

IRISH  MOTHER  OVER  HER  SON. 

[This  lament  is  intended  to  imitate  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  Irish  Keenes,  many  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  wild  and  deep 
pathos,  and  other  characteristics  analogous  to 
those  of  the  national  music.] 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night  comes  ?  idling 

on  , 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  n.)  fair-haired  sen  i 
Silent  and  darV  I 


There  is  blood  upon  ihc  threshold 

Whence  thy  step  went  forth  at  ni>m 
Like  a  dancer's  in  its  fleetness, 

0  my  bright  first-born  ! 

.At  the  glad  sound  of  that  footstep 
.My  heart  within  me  smiled ;  — 

Thou  wert  brought  me  back  all  silent 
On  thy  bier,  my  child  I 

Darkly  the  cloud  of  night   comes  nulling 

on  ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son  ' 
Silent  and  dark  ! 

I  thought  to  see  thy  children 
Laugh  on  me  with  thine  eyes 

But  my  sorrow's  voice  is  lonely 
Where  my  life's  flower  lies. 

I  shall  go  to  sit  beside  thee, 

Thy  kindred's  graves  among  ; 
I  shall  hear  the  tall  grass  whisper- 

1  shall  not  hear  it  long. 

Darkly  the  cloud   of  night  comes  roUitt^ 

on ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair- haired  son  I 
Silent  and  dark  ! 

And  I,  too,  shall  find  slumber 
With  my  lost  one  in  the  earth  ; — 

Let  none  light  up  the  ashes 
Again  on  our  hearth  ! 

Let  the  roof  go  down  ! — let  silence 

On  the  home  for  ever  fall. 
Where  my  boy  lay  cold,  and  heard  no! 
His  lone  mother's  call  ! 
Darkly  the  cloud   of  night  comes  roUir. 

on  ; 
Darker  is  thy  repose,  my  fair-haired  son  ' 
Silent  and  daik  ' 


FAR   AWAY. 

Far  away  ! — my  home  is  tax  away, 
Where   the  blue  sea   laves  a  mountain- 
shore  ; 
In  the  woods  I  hear  my  brothers  play, 
'Midst  the  flowers  my  sister  sings  once 
more. 

Far  awny  ! 

Far  away  I— my  dreams  are  far  away. 
When  at  midnight  stars  and  shadows 
reign  ! 
"Gentle  child  I  "  my  mother  seems  to  say 
••  Follow   me    where   home   shall   smile 
again. 

Far  awav  I ' 
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Far  away  !— my  hope  is  far  away, 
Where  love's  voice  young  gladness  may 
restore. 
— O  thou  dove  !  now  soaring  through  the 
day, 
Lend   me   wings   to   reach   that    better 
shore. 

Far  away  I 


THE  LVRE  AND  FLOWER. 

A  LYRE  its  plaintive  sweetness  poured 

Forth  on  the  wild  wind's  track  ; 
The  stormy  wanderer  jarred  the  chord, 
But  gave  no  music  back. — 
O  child  of  song  1 
Bear  hence  to  heaven  thy  fire  : 
What  hopest  thou  from  the  reckless  throng? 
Be  not  like  that  lost  lyre  1 
Not  like  that  lyre  ! 

A  flower  its  leaves  and  odours  cast 

On  a  swift-roUing  wave  ; 
Th'  unheeding  torrent  darkly  passed, 
And  back  no  treasure  gave.— 
O  heart  of  love  1 
Waste  not  thy  precious  dower  : 
Turn  to  thine  only  home  above  ! 
Be  not  like  that  lost  flower  ! 
Not  like  that  flower  ! 


SISTER  1   SINCE    I    MET   THEE 
LAST. 

Sister  !  since  1  met  thee  last, 
O'er  thy  brow  a  change  hath  past. 
In  the  softness  of  thine  eyes. 
Deep  and  still,  a  shadow  lies  ; 
From  thy  voice  there  thrills  a  tone 
Never  to  thy  childhood  known  ; 
Through  thy  soul  a  storm  hath  moved, 
— Gentle  sister  !  thou  hast  loved  ! 

Yes  !  thy  varying  cheek  hath  caught 
Hues  too  bright  from  troubled  thought  ; 
Far  along  the  wandering  stream 
Thou  art  followed  by  a  dream  ; 
In  the  woods  and  valleys  lone 
Music  haunts  thee,  not  thine  own  : 
Wherefore  fall  thy  tears  like  rain  ? 
— Sister  I  thou  hast  loved  in  vain  I 

Tell  me  not  the  tale,  my  flower  ! 
On  my  bosom  pour  that  shower  I 
Tell  me  not  of  kind  thoughts  wasted  ; 
Fell  me  not  of  young  hopes  biased  ; 


Wring  not  forth  one  burning  word 
Let  thy  heart  no  more  be  stirred  ! 
Home  alone  can  give  thee  rest. 
— Weep,  sweet  sister  !  on  my  breast 


THE    LONELY    BIRD. 

From  a  ruin  thou  art  singing,  ■ 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird  ! 
The  soft  blue  air  is  ringing, 

By  thy  summer  music  stirred. 
But  all  is  dark  and  cold  beneath. 

Where  harps  no  more  are  heard  : 
Whence  win'st  thou  that  exulting  breath, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird  ? 

Thy  songs  flow  richly  swelling 

To  a  triumph  of  glad  sounds, 
As  from  its  cavern-dwelling 

A  stream  in  glory  bounds  ! 
'ITiough  the  castle-echoes  catch  no  tone 

Of  human  step  or  word. 
Though    the  fires  be  quenched    and  the 
feasting  done, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird  I 

How  can  that  flood  of  gladness 

Rush  through  thy  fiery  lay. 
From  the  haunted  place  of  sadness. 

From  the  bosom  of  decay — 
While  the  dirge-notes  in  the  breeze's  moan 

Through  the  ivy  garlands  heard, 
Come  blent  with  thy  rejoicing  tone, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird  ? 

There's  many  a  heart,  wild  singer  ! 

Like  thy  forsaken  tower. 
Where  joy  no  more  may  linger, 

VVhere  Love  hath  left  his  bower  : 
And  there's  many  a  spirit  e'en  like  thee. 

To  mirth  as  lightly  stirred. 
Though  it  soar  from  ruins  in  its  glee, 

O  lonely,  lonely  bird  1 


DIRGE   AT   SEA. 

Sleep  I— we  give  thee  to  the  wavt. 
Red  with  life-blood  from  the  brave 
Thou  shalt  find  a  noble  grave. 
Fare  thee  well  ! 

Sleep  I  thy  billowy  field  is  won  : 
Proudly  may  the  funeral  gun, 
'Midst  the  hush  at  set  of  sun, 
Room  thy  knell  1 
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Lonely,  lonely  is  thy  bed, 
Never  there  may  flower  be  shed, 
Marble  reared,  or  brother's  head 
Bowed  to  weep. 

Vet  thy  record  on  the  sea, 
Borne  through  battle  high  and  free, 
Long  the  red-cross  flag  shall  be. 
Sleep  I  oh,  sleep  ! 


PILGRIM'S  SOr;G   TO    THE 
EVENING   STAR. 

O  SOFT  Star  of  the  west  1 

Gleaming  far, 
Thou'rt  guiding  all  things  home, 

Gentle  star  I 
Thou  bringst  from  rock  and  wave 

The  sea-bird  to  her  nest. 
The  hunter  from  the  hills, 
The  fisher  back  to  rest. 
Light  of  a  thousand  streams, 

Gleaming  far  ! 
O  soft  star  of  the  west  ! 

Blessed  star  ! 

No  bowery  roof  is  mine, 

No  hearth  of  love  and  rest. 
Yet  guide  me  to  my  shrine, 

O  soft  star  of  the  west ! 
There,  there  my  home  shall  be, 

Heaven's  dew  shall  cool  my  breast, 
When  prayer  and  tear  gush  free, 

O  soft  star  of  the  west  ! 

O  soft  star  of  the  west, 

Gleaming  far  ! 
Thou'rt  guiding  all  things  home, 

Gentle  star  1 
Shine  from  thy  rosy  heaven, 

Pour  joy  on  earth  and  sea  ! 
Shine  on,  though  no  sweet  eyes 
Look  forth  to  watch  for  me  ! 
Light  of  a  thousand  streams, 

Gleaming  far  I 
O  soft  star  of  the  west  1 

Blessed  star  1 


COME  AWAY. 

Come  away  ! — the  child,  where  flowers  are 
springing 
Round  its  footsteps  on  the  mountain- 
slope, 
Hears  a  glad  voice  from  the  upland  sing- 
ing, 
Like  the  skylark's  with  its  tone  of  hope  : 
Come  away  1 


Bounding  on,  with  sunny  lands  before  him, 
All  the  wealth  of  glowing  life  outspread, 

Ere  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  comes  o'er  him, 
By  that  strain  the  youth  in  joy  is  led  : 
Conic  away  1 

Slowly,  sadly,  hea\7  change  is  falling 
O'er  the  sweetness  of  the  voice  within  ; 

Yet  its  tones,  on  restless  manhood  calling, 
Urge  the  hunter  still  to  chase,  to  win  : 
Come  away  I 

Come  away  ! — the  heart  at  last  forsaken. 
Smile  by  smile,  hath  proved  each  hope 

untrue  ; 
Yet  a  breath  can  still  those  words  awaken, 
Though  to  other  shores  far  hence  they 
woo  : 

Come  away  ! 

In  the  light  leaves,  in  the  reed's  faint  sigh 
ing. 
In  the  low  sweet  sounds  of  early  spring, 
Still  cheir  music  wanders — till  the  dying 
Hears  them  pass,  as  on  a  spirit's  wing  : 
Come  away  1 


MUSIC   FROM    SHORE. 

A  SOUND  comes  on  the  rising  breeze, 

A  sweet  and  lovely  sound  ! 
Piercing  the  tumult  of  the  seas 

That  wildly  dash  around. 

From  land,  from  sunny  land  it  comes, 
From  hills  with  murmuring  trees, 

From  paths  by  still  and  happy  homes  - 
That  sweet  sound  on  the  breeze. 

Why  should  its  faint  and  passing  sigh 
Thus  bid  my  quick  pulse  leap  ? 

No  part  in  earth's  glad  melody 
Is  mine  upon  the  deep. 

Yet  blessing,  blessing  on  the  spot    . 

Whence  those  rich  breathings  flow  ! 
Kind  hearts,  although  they  know  me  not 

Like  mine  there  beat  and  glow. 

And  blessing,  from  the  bark  that  roam? 

O'er  solitary  seas, 
To  those  that  far  in  happy  homes 

Give  sweet  sounds  to  the  breeze  ! 
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LOOK   ON    ME   WITH  THY 
CLOUDLESS    EYES. 

Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes, 
Truth  in  their  dark  transparence  lies  ; 
Their  sweetness  gives  me  back  the  tears 
And  the  free  trust  of  early  ears, 
My  gentle  child  I 

The  spirit  of  my  infant  prayer 
Shines  in  the  depths  of  quiet  there  ; 
And  home  and  love  once  more  are  mine, 
Found  in  that  dewy  calm  divine, 
My  gentle  child  ! 

Oh  !  heaven  is  with  thee  in  thy  dreams, 
Its  light  by  day  around  thee  gleams — 
Thy  smile  hath  gifts  from  vernal  skies  : 
Look  on  me  with  thy  cloudless  eyes, 
My  gentle  child  I 


IF  THOU    HAST   CRUSHED   A 
FLOWER. 

"  Oh,  cast  thou  not 
Aflfection  from  thee  !     In  this  bitter  world 
Hold  to  thy  heart  that  only  treasure  fast ; 
Watch — guard  it — suffer  not  a  breath  to  dim 
The  bright  gem's  purity  !  " 

If  thou  hast  crushed  a  flower, 

The  root  may  not  be  blighted  ; 
If  thou  hast  quenched  a  lamp. 

Once  more  it  may  be  lighted  : 
But  on  thy  harp,  or  on  thy  lute. 

The  string  which  thou  hast  broken 
Shall  never  in  sweet  sound  again 

Give  to  thy  touch  a  token  I 

If  thou  hast  loosed  a  bird 

Whose  voice  of  song  could  cheer  thee, 
Still,  still  he  may  be  won 

From  the  skies  to  warble  near  thee  : 
But  if  upon  the  troubled  sea 

Thou  hast  thrown  a  gem  unheeded, 
Hope  not  that  wind  or  wave  will  bring 

The  treasure  back  when  needed. 

If  thou  hast  bruised  a  vine, 

The  summer's  breath  is  healing. 
And  its  clusters  yet  may  glow 

Through  the  leaves  their  bloom  revealing : 
But  if  thou  hast  a  cup  o'erthrown 

With  a  bright  draught  filled— oh  I  never 
Shall  earth  give  back  tliat  lavished  wealth 

To  cool  thy  parched  lip's  fever  I 

The  heart  is  like  that  cup. 

If  thou  waste  the  love  it  bore  thee  : 
And  like  that  jewel  gone. 

Which  the  deep  will  not  restore  thee  ; 


And  hke  that  string  of  harp  or  lute 
Whence  the  sweet  sound  is  scattered, 

Gently,  oh  !  gently  touch  the  chords, 
So  soon  for  ever  shattered  1 


BRIGHTLY   HAST  THOU    FLED. 

Brightly,  brightly  hast  thou  fled ! 
Ere  one  grief  had  bowed  thy  head  ! 

Brightly  didst  thou  part  I 
With  thy  young  thoughts  pure  from  spot 
With  thy  fond  love  wasted  not, 

With  thy  bounding  heart. 

Ne'er  by  sorrow  to  be  wet, 
Calmly  smiles  thy  pale  cheek  yet. 

Ere  with  dust  o'erspread  : 
Lilies  ne'er  by  tempest  blown, 
White  rose  which  no  stain  hath  known. 

Be  about  thee  shed  1 

So  we  give  thee  to  the  earth, 
And  the  primrose  shall  have  birth 

O'er  thy  gentle  head  ; 
Thou  that,  Uke  a  dewdrop  borne 
On  a  sudden  breeze  of  mom, 

Brightly  thus  hast  fled  I 


SING  TO   ME,   GONDOLIER' 

Sing  to  me,  GondoHer  1 

Sing  words  from  Tasso's  lay  ; 
While  blue,  and  still,  and  clear, 

Night  seems  but  softer  day. 
The  gale  is  gently  falling, 

As  if  it  paused  to  hear 
Some  strain  the  past  recalling  - 

Sing  to  me.  Gondolier  I 

"  Oh,  ask  me  not  to  wake 

The  memory  of  the  brave  ; 
Bid  no  high  numbers  break 

The  silence  of  the  wave. 
Gone  are  the  noble-hearted. 

Closed  the  bright  pagc-ants  here  , 
And  the  glad  song  is  departed 

From  the  mournful  Gondolier  ' 


O'ER   THE   FAR    BLUE 

MOUNTAINS. 

O'ER  the  far  blue  mountains. 
O'er  the  white  sea-foam. 

Come,  thou  long-parted  one  ' 
Back  to  thine  home. 
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When  the  bright  fire  shineth, 
Sad  looks  thy  place, 

While  the  true  heart  pineth, 
Missing  thy  face. 

Music  is  sorrowful 
Since  thou  art  gone  ; 

Sisters  are  mourning  thee— 
Come  to  thine  own  ! 

Hark  !  the  home- voices  call 

Back  to  thy  rest ; 
Come  to  thy  father's  hall, 

Thy  mother's  breast  1 

O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 
O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 

Come,  thou  longrparted  one  ! 
Back  to  thine  home. 


O  THOU    BREEZE  OF  SPRING 

O  THOa  breeze  of  spring, 

Gladdening  sea  and  shore  ! 
Wake  the  woods  to  sing, 

Wake  my  heart  no  more  ! 
Streams  have  felt  the  sighing 

Of  thy  scented  wing. 
Let  each  fount  replying 

Hail  thee,  breeze  of  spring  ! 
Once  more  ! 

O'er  long-buried  flowers 

Passing  not  in  vain, 
Odours  in  soft  showers 

Thou  hast  brought  again. 
Let  the  primrose  greet  thee, 

Let  the  violet  pour 
Incense  forth  to  meet  thee — 

Wake  my  heart  no  more  I 
No  more  1 

From  a  funeral  urn 

Bowered  in  leafy  gloom, 
Even  thy  soft  return 

Calls  not  song  or  bloom. 
Leave  my  spirit  sleeping 

Like  that  silent  thing  ; 
Stir  the  founts  of  weeping 

There,  O  breeze  of  spring. 
No  more  ! 


COME  TO  ME,  DREAMS  OF 
HEAVEN  I 

Come  to  me,  dreams  of  heaven  I 

My  fainting  spirit  bear 
On  your  bright  wings,  by  morning  given, 

Up  to  celestial  air. 


Away — far,  far  away. 

From  bowers  by  tempests  riven, 
Fold  me  in  blue,  still,  cloudless  day. 

O  blessed  dreams  of  heaven  I 

Come  but  for  one  brief  hour, 

Sweet  dreams  !  and  yet  again 
O'er  burning  thought  and  memory  showei 

Your  soft  effacing  rain  ! 
Waft  me  where  gales  divine 

With  dark  clouds  ne'er  have  striven. 
Where  living  founts  for  ever  shine— 

O  blessed  dreams  of  heaven  ! 


GOOD  NIGHT. 

Day  is  past ! 

Stars  have  set  their  watch  at  last ; 

Founts  that  through  the  deep  woods  flow 

Make  sweet  sounds,  unheard  till  now  ; 

Flowers  have  shut  with  fading  light- 
Good  night  ! 

Go  to  rest  I 
Sleep  sit  dove-like  on  thy  breast  1 
If  within  that  secret  cell 
One  dark  form  of  memory  dwell. 
Be  it  mantled  from  thy  sight — 

Good  night ! 

Joy  be  thine  ! 
Kind  looks  o'er  thy  slumbers  shine ! 
Go,  and  in  the  spirit-land 
Meet  thy  home's  long-parted  band  ; 
Be  their  eyes  all  love  and  light — 

Good  night  ! 

Peace  to  all ! 
Dreams  of  heaven  on  mourners  fall ! 
Exile  !   o'er  thy  couch  may  gleams 
Pass  from  thine  own  mountain-streams 
Bard  1  away  to  worlds  more  bright — 

Good  night ! 


LET  HER  DEPART. 

Her  home  is  far,  oh  !  far  away  ! 

The  clear  light  in  her  eyes 
Hath  nought  to  do  with  earthly  day — 

'Tis  kindled  from  the  skies. 
Let  her  depart  I 

She  look;,  upon  the  things  of  earth, 

Even  as  some  gentle  star 
Seems  gazing  down  on  grief  or  mirth. 

How  softly,  yet  how  far  I 
Let  her  depart  I 
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Her  spirits  hope — her  bosom's  love— 
Oh  !  could  they  mount  and  fl)' ! 

She  never  sees  a  wandering  dove, 
But  for  its  wings  to  sigh. 
Let  her  depart  1 

She  never  hears  a  soft  wind  bear 

Low  music  on  its  way, 
But  deems  it  sent  from  heavenly  air 

For  her  who  cannot  stay. 
Let  her  depart  I 

Wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  glorious  dreams, 
She  breathes  and  moves  alone, 

Pining  for  those  bright  bowers  and  streams 
Where  her  beloved  is  gone. 
Let  her  depart  I 


HOW   CAN   THAT   LOVE  SO 
DEEP,   SO   LONE. 

How  can  that  love  so  deep,  so  lone, 

So  faithful  unto  death. 
Thus  fitfully  in  laughing  tone, 

In  airy  word,  find  breath? 

Nay  !  ask  how  on  the  dark  wave's  breast. 

The  lily's  cup  may  gleam, 
Though  many  a  mournful  secret  rest 

Low  in  the  unfathomed  stream. 

That  stream  is  like  my  hidden  love, 

In  its  deep  current's  power  ; 
And  like  the  play  of  words  above, 

That  lily's  trembling  flower. 


WATER-LILIES. 


A   FAIRY   SONG. 


Come  away,    elves! — while  the   dew   is 

sweet. 
Come  to  the  dingles  where  fairies  meet  ! 
Know -that  the  lilies  have  spread  their  bells 
O'er  all  the  pools  in  our  forest  dells  ; 
Stilly  and  lightly  their  vases  rest 
pn  the  quivering  sleep  of  the  water's  breast, 
Catching  the  sunshine  through  leaves  that 

throw 
To  their  scented  bosoms  an  emerald  glow  ; 
And  a  star  from  the  depth  of  each  pearly 

cup, 
A  golden  star  unto  heaven  looks  up, 
As  if  seeking  its  kindred  where  bright  they 

Ue. 
Set  in  the  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 


Come  a\\ ay  1     Under  arching  boughs  well 

float. 
Making  those  urns  each  a  fairy  boat ; 
We'll  row  them  with  reeds  o'er  the  fountains 

free. 
And  a  tall  flag-leaf  shall  our  streamer  be  ; 
And  we'll  send  out  wild  music  so  sweet  and 

low, 
It  shall  seem  from  the  bright  flower's  heart 

to  flow, 
As  if  'twere  a  breeze  with  a  flute's  low  sigh, 
Or  water-drops  trained  into  melody. 
Come  away  !  for  the  midsummer  sun  grows 

strong, 
.A.nd  the  hfe  of  the  lily  may  not  be  long. 


THE   BROKEN    FLOWER. 

Oh  !  wear  it  on  thy  heart,  my  love  ! 

Still,  still  a  Uttle  while  I 
Sweetness  is  lingering  in  its  leave;^ 

Though  faded  be  their  smile. 
Yet,  for  the  sake  of  what  hath  been. 

Oh,  cast  it  not  away  ! 
Twas  born  to  grace  a  summer  scene, 

A  long,  bright,  golden  day, 
My  love  1 

A  long,  bright,  golden  day. 

A  little  while  around  thee,  love  1 

Its  fragrance  yet  shall  cling, 
Telling,  that  on  thy  heart  halth  lain 

A  fair,  though  faded  thing. 
But  not  even  that  warm  heart  hath  powei 

To  win  it  back  from  fate, — 
Oh  1  /  am  like  thy  broken  flower. 

Cherished  too  late,  too  late, 
My  love  ! 

Cherished,  alas  1  too  late  1 


1    WOULD   WE   HAD   NOT  MET 
AGAIN. 

I  WOULD  we  had  not  met  again  I 

I  had  a  dream  of  thee, 
Lovely,  though  sad,  on  desert  plain  — 

Mournful  on  midnight  sea. 

What  though  it  haunted  me  by  night, 
And  troubled  through  the  day  ? 

It  touched  all  earth  with  sprrit-light, 
It  glorified  my  way  1 

Oh  1  what  shall  now  my  faith  restore 

In  holy  things  and  lair? 
We  met — I  saw  thy  soul  once  more — 

The  world's  breath  had  been  there  1 
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Yes  !  it  was  sad  on  desert -plain, 
Mournful  on  midnight  sea  ; 

Yet  would  I  buy  with  life  again 
That  one  deep  dream  of  thee  ! 


FAIRIES'   RECALL. 

While  the  blue  is  richest 

In  the  starry  sky, 
While  the  softest  shadows 

On  the  greensward  lie. 
While  the  moonlight  slumbers 

In  the  Uly's  um, 
Bright  elves  of  the  wild-wood  ! 

Oh  I  return,  return  ! 

Round  the  forest-fountain, 

On  the  river-shore, 
I.et  your  silvery  laughter 

Echo  yet  once  more  ; 
While  the  joyous  bounding 

Of  your  dewy  feet 
Rings  to  that  old  chorus — 

"  The  daisy  is  so  sweet  1 "  * 

Oberon  I  Titania ! 

Did  your  starlight  mirth 
With  the  song  of  Avon 

Quit  this  work-day  earth  ? 
Yet,  while  green  leaves  glisten, 

And  while  bright  stars  bum, 
By  that  magic  ipemory, 

Oh  I  return,  return  ! 


THE   ROCK    BESIDE  THE  SEA. 

Oh  !  tell  me  not  the  woods  are  fair 

Now  Spring  is  on  her  way  ! 
Well,  well  I  know  how  brightly  there 

In  joy  the  young  leaves  play  ; 
How  sweet  on  winds  of  mom  or  eve 

The  violet's  breath  may  be  ; — 
Yet  ask  me,  woo  me  not  to  leave 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea. 

The  wild  wave's  thunder  on  the  shore, 

The  curlew's  restless  cries. 
Unto  my  watching  heart  are  more 

Than  all  earth's  melodies. 
Come  back,  ray  ocean  rover  !  come  ! 

There's  but  one  place  for  me. 
Till  I  can  greet  thy  swift  sail  home— 

My  lone  rock  by  the  sea  1 


•  See  the  fairies' chorus  in  Chaucer's  "  Flower 
Old  the  Leal  " 


BY   A    MOUNTAIN-STREAM  AT 
REST. 

By  a  mountain-stream  at  rest. 
We  found  the  warrior  lying, 
And  around  his  noble  breast 
A  banner  clasped  in  dying  : 
Dark  and  still 
Was  every  hill. 
And  the  winds  of  night  were  sighing. 

Last  of  his  noble  race. 

To  a  lonely  bed  we  bore  him — 
'Tw.'is  a  green,  still,  solemn  place. 
Where  the  mountain  heath  waves  o'er 
him, 
Woods  alone 
Seem  to  moan, 
Wild  streams  to  deplore  him. 

Yet,  from  festive  hall  and  lay 

Our  sad  thoughts  oft  are  flying 
To  those  dark  hills  far  away. 

Where  in  death  we  found  him  lying  ; 
On  his  breast 
A  banner  pressed, 
And  the  night-wind  o'er  him  sighing. 


IS  THERE   SOME  SPIRIT 
SIGHING? 

Is  there  some  Spirit  sighing 

With  sorrow  in  the  air  ? 
Can  weary  hearts  be  dying. 

Vain  love  repining  there  t 
If  not,  then  how  can  that  wild  wail, 

O  sad  iEolian  lyre  I 
Be  drawn  forth  by  the  wandering  gale 

From  thy  deep  thrilling  wre  ? 

No,  no  ! — thou  dost  not  borrow- 
That  sadness  from  the  wind. 

Nor  are  those  tones  of  sorrow 
In  thee,  O  harp  I  enshrined  ; 

But  in  our  own  hearts  deeply  set 
Lies  the  tme  quivering  lyre. 

Whence  love,  and  memory,  and  regret 
Wake  answers  from  thy  wire. 


THE   NAME  OF   ENGLAND 

The  trumpet  of  the  battle 

Hath  a  high  and  thrilling  tone  ; 

And  the  first,  deep  gun  of  an  oceau-fight, 
Dread  music  all  its  own. 
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But  a  mightier  power,  my  England  1 

Is  in  that  name  of  thine, 
To  strike  the  fire  from  every  heart 

Along  the  bannered  line. 

Proudly  it  woke  the  spirits 

Of  yore,  the  brave  and  true, 
When  the  bow  was  bent  on  Cressy's  field, 

And  the  yeoman's  arrow  flew. 

And  proudly  hath  it  floated 
Through  the  battles  of  the  sea, 

When  the  red-cross  flag  o'er  smoke-wreaths 
played 
Like  the  lightning  in  its  glee. 

On  rock,  on  wave,  on  bastion, 

Its  echoes  have  been  known  ; 
By  a  thousand  streams  the  hearts  lie  low 

That  have  answered  to  its  tone. 

K  thousand  ancient  mountains 
Its  pealing  note  hath  stirred,— 

dound  on,  and  on,  for  evermore, 
O  thou  victorious  word  1 


OLD   NORWAY. 

A    MOUNTAIN    WAR-SONG. 

["To  a  Norwegian,  the  words  Gamli  Norge 
^Old  Norway)  have  a  spell  in  them  immediate 
and  powerful ;  they  cannot  be  resisted.  Gamle 
Norgi  is  heard,  in  an  instant,  repeated  by  every 
voice  ;  the  glasses  are  filled,  raised,  and  dramed 
—not  a  drop  is  left ;  and  then  bursts  forth  the 
simultaneous  chorus  '  For  NorgSr  the  national 
song  of  Norway.  Here  (at  Christiansand),  and 
in  a  hundred  other  instances  in  Norway,  I  have 
seen  the  character  of  a  company  entirely  changed 
by  the  chance  introduction  of  the  expression 
Gamli  Norgi.  The  gravest  discussion  is  in- 
stantly interrupted  ;  and  one  might  suppose  for 
the  moment  that  the  party  was  a  party  of  patriots, 
assembled  to  commemorate  some  national  anni- 
versary of  freedom."  —  Dkrwent  Conway  s 
Personal  Narrative  o/ a  Journey  through  Nor- 
iciy  atui  SivecUti. 


The    following   words   were    wTitten    to 
national  air.] 


the 


Arise  !  Old  Norway  sends  the  word 

Of  battle  on  the  blast ; 
Her  voice  the  forest  pines  hath  stirred, 

As  if  a  storm  went  past ; 
Her  thousand  hills  the  call  have  heard. 

And  forth  their  fire-flags  cast. 

Arm,  arm,  free  hunters  !  for  the  chase. 

The  kingly  chase  of  foes  ! 
'Tis  not  the  bear  or  wild  wolfs  race 

Whose  trampling  shakes  the  snows 
Arm,  arm  !  'tis  on  a  nobler  trace 

The  northern  spearman  goes. 

Our  hills  have  dark  and  strong  defiles, 

With  many  an  icy  bed  ; 
Heap  there  the  rocks  for  funeral  piles 

Above  the  invader's  head  ! 
Or  let  the  seas,  that  guard  our  isles 

Give  burial  to  his  dead  I 


COME  TO   ME,    GENTLE  SLEEP 

Come  to  me,  gentle  Sleep  ! 

I  pine,  I  pine  for  thee  ; 
Come  with  thy  spells,  the  soft,  the  deep, 

And  set  my  spirit  free  I 
Each  lonely,  burning  thought 

In  twilight  languor  steep — 
Come  to  the  full  heart,  long  o'erwroughl, 

O  gentle,  gentle  Sleep  1 

Come  with  thine  urn  ol  dew, 

Sleep,  gentle  Sleep  !  yet  bring 
No  voice,  love's  yearning  to  renew, 

No  vision  on  thy  wing  I 
Come,  as  to  folding  flowers, 

To  birds  in  forests  deep — 
Long,  dark,  and  dreamless  be  thine  hours 

O  gentle,  gentle  Sleep  I 
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TO 

WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH,  ESQ., 

IN  TOKEN    OF    DEEP    RESPECT   FOR    HIS   CHARACTER,    AND   FERVENT    GRATITUDt 

FOR   MORAL   AND   INTELLECTUAL  BENEFIT  DERIVED   FROM   REVERENTIAL 

COMMUNION   WITH   THE  SPIRIT  OF   HIS   POETRY,    THIS    VOLUME 

IS   AFFECTIONATELY   INSCRIBED   BY 

FELICIA   HEMANS. 


PREFACE. — I  trust  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  presumption  for  the  endeavour  which  1  have  here 
made  to  enlarge,  in  some  degree,  the  sphere  of  religious  poetry,  by  associating  with  its  themes 
more  of  the  emotions,  the  affections,  and  even  the  purer  imaginative  enjoyments  of  daily  life,  than 
may  have  been  hitherto  admitted  within  the  hallowed  circle. 

It  has  been  my  wish  to  portray  the  religious  spirit,  not  alone  in  its  meditative  joys  and  solitary 
aspirations  (the  poetic  embodj^ing  of  which  seems  to  require  from  the  reader  a  state  of  mind  already 
separated  and  exalted),  but  likewise  in  those  active  influences  upon  human  life,  so  often  called  into 
victorious  energy  by  trial  and  conflict,  though  too  often  also,  like  the  upward-striving  flame  of  a 
mountain  watch-fire,  borne  down  by  tempest-showers,  or  swayed  by  the  current  of  opposing  winds, 

I  have  sought  to  represent  that  spirit  as  penetrating  the  gloom  of  the  prison  and  the  deathbed, 
bearing  "  healing  on  its  wings  "  to  the  agony  of  parting  love — strengthening  the  heart  of  the  way- 
farer for  "  perils  in  the  wilderness" — gladdening  the  domestic  walk  through  field  and  woodland— 
and  springing  to  life  in  the  soul  of  childhood,  along  with  its  earliest  rejoicing  perceptions  of  natural 
beauty. 

Circumstances  not  altogether  under  my  own  control  have,  for  the  present,  interfered  to  prevent 
the  fuller  development  of  a  plan  which  I  yet  hope  more  worthily  to  mature  ;  and  I  lay  this  littlt 
volume  before  the  public  with  that  deep  sense  of  deficiency  which  cannot  be  more  impressively 
•aught  to  human  powers  than  by  their  reverential  application  to  things  divane. 

Felicia  Hemans.    1834. 


THE   ENGLISH    MARTYRS; 

A    SCENE   OF   THE   DAYS   OF    QuEEN    MaRV. 

"Thy  face 
Is  all  at  once  spread  over  with  a  calm 
More  beautiful  than  sleep,  or  mirth,  or  joy  ! 
I  am  no  more  disconsolate." — Wilson. 

Scene  i.—A  Prison. 
Edith  alone, 

Edith.  Mom  once  again  I     Mom  in  the 

lone,  dim  cell, 
The  cavern  of  the  prisoner's  fever-dream  ; 
And  mom  on  all  the  g^een,  rejoicing  hills, 
And  the  bright  waters  round  the  prisoner's 

home. 
Far,  far  away  !     Now  wakes  the  early  bird. 
That  in  the  hme's  transparent  foliage  sings, 
Close  to  my  cottage-lattice— he  awakes, 
To  stir  the  young  leaves  with  his  gushing 

soul, 


And  to  call  forth  rich  answers  of  delight 
From  voices  buried  in  a  thousand  trees 
Through  the  dim,  starry  hours.     Now  doth 

the  lake 
Darken  and  flash  in  rapid  interchange 
Unto  the  matin  breeze  ;  and  the  blue  mist 
Rolls,  like  a  furling  banner,  from  the  brows 
Of  the  forth -gleaming  hills  and  woods  that 

rise 
As  if  new-bom.     Bright  world  I  and  I  am 

here  ! 
And  thou,  O  thou  !  the  awakening  thought 

of  whom 
Was  more  than  dayspring,  dearer  than  the 

sun, 
Herbert !  the  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eyt 
Made  my  soul  melt  away  to  one  pure  fount 
Of  living,  bounding  gladness ! — where  art 

thouf 
My  friend  I  my  only  and  my  bles-sed  love 
Herbert,  my  soul's  companion  ' 
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Gomez,  a  Spanish  Priest,  enten. 

Com.  Daughter,  haii  1 
I  bring  thee  tidings. 

Ed.  Heaven  will  aid  my  soul 
Calmly  to  meet  \vhate'er  thy  lips  announce. 
Com.   Nay ,  lift  a  song  of  thanksgiving  to 
heaven, 
And  bow  thy  knee  down  for  deliverance 

won  1 
Hast  thou  not  prayed  for  life?  and  wouldst 

thou  not 
Once  more  be  free  ! 

Ed.  Have  I  not  prayed  for  life  I 
I,  that  am  so  beloved!  that  love  again 
With  such  a  heart  of  tendrils  ?    Heaven  I 

thou  know'st 
The  gnshings  of  my  prayer  !    And  would 

I  not 
Once  more  be  free  ?    I  that  have  been  a 

child 
Of  bieezy  hills,  a  playmate  of  the  fa^Ti 
In  ancient  woodlands  from  mine  infancy  ! 
A  watcher  of  the  clouds  and  of  the  stars, 
Beneath  the  adoring  silence  of  the  night ; 
And    a    glad  wanderer  with    the    happy 

streams, 
Whose  laughter  fills  the  mountains  1    Oh  ! 

to  hear 
Their  blessed  sounds  again  I 

Gom.  Rejoice,  rejoice  I 
Our  queen  hath    pity,    maiden  I    on   thy 

youth  ; 
She  wills  not  thou  shouldst  perish.     I  am 
To  loose  thy  bonds.  [come 

Ed.  And  shall  I  see  his  face, 
And  shall  I  listen  to  his  voice  again. 
And  lay  my  head  upon  his  faithful  breast. 
Weeping  there  in  my  gladness  ?     Will  this 

be? 
Blessings  upon  thee,  father !  my  quick  heart 
Hath  deemed  thee  stem — say,  wilt  thou  not 

forgive 
The  wayward  child,  too  long  in  sunshine 

reared — 
Too  long  unused  to  chastening  ?    Wilt  thou 

not? 
But  Herbert,  Herbert  1    Oh,  my  soul  hath 

rushed 
On  a  swift  gust  of  sudden  joy  away, 
Forgetting    all    beside  1      Speak,    father  I 

speak  1 
Herbert— is  he,  too,  free? 
Gom.  His  freedom  lies 
In  his  own  choice — a  boon  like  thine. 

Ed.  Thy  words 
Pall  changed  and  cold  up«i  my  boding 
heart 


Leave  not  this  dim  suspense  o'ershadowing 

me ; 
Let  all  be  told. 

Gom.  The  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Shower  not  their  mighty  gifts  without  a 

claim 
Unto  some  token  of  true  vassalage. 
Some  mark  of  homage, 

Ed.  Oh  I  imlike  to  Him 
Who  freely  pours  the  joy  of  stmshine  forth, 
And  the  bright,  quickening  rain,  on  those 

who  serve 
And  those  who  heed  Him  not  1 

Gom.  {Jaying a  paper  before  her).     Is  it 

so  much 
That  thine  own  hand  should  set  the  crown- 
seal 
To   thy  deliverance?    Look,  thy  task  is 

herel 
Sign  but  these  words  for  liberty  and  life. 

Ed.  {examining  and  then  throwing  it 
from  her] .      Sign  but  these  words  I    and 

wherefore  saidst  thou  not 
-"Be  but  a  traitor  to  God's  light  within?" 
<.Jruel,  oh  cruel !  thy  dark  sport  hath  been 
With  a  young  bosom's  hope  1     Farewell, 

glad  life ! 
Bright  opening  path  to  love  and   home, 

farewell  I 
And  thou — now  leave  me  with  my  God 

alone ! 
Gom.  Dost  thou  reject  heaven's  mercy  ? 
Ed.  Heaven's  !  doth  heaven 
Woo  the  free  spirit  for  dishonoured  breath 
To  sell  its  birthright  ? — doth  heaven  set  a 

price 
On  the  clear  jewel  of  unsullied  faith, 
And  the  bright  calm  of  conscience  ?    Priest, 

away  I 
God  hath  been  with  me  'mids*.  the  holiness 
Of  England's  mountains.      Not   in  sport 

alone 
I    trod    their    heath  -  flowers ;    but    high 

thoughts  rose  up 
From  the  broad  shadow  of  the  enduring 

rocks. 
And  wandered  with  me  into  solemn  glens. 
Where  my  soul  felt  the  beauty  of  His  word. 
I  have  heard  voices  of  immortal  truth, 
Blent  with  the  everlasting  torrent-sounds 
That  make  the  deep  hills  tremble. — Shall  I 

quail  ? 
Shall  England's  daughter  sink  ?    No  I  He 

who  there 
Spoke  to  my  heart,  in  silence  and  in  storm, 
Will  not  forsake  His  child  ! 

Gom.  (JurniKgfrom  her).     Then  perish  -■ 

lost 
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in  thine  own  blindness  ! 
Ed.    {suddenly  throwing   herself  at  his 
feet).     Father !  hear  me  yet ! 
Oh !  If  the  kindly  touch  of  human  love 

Hath  ever  warmed  thy  breast 

Gem.  Away — away  I 
I  know  not  love. 

Ed.  Yet  hear  I  if  thou  hast  known 
The  tender  sweetness  of  a  mother's  voice — 
If  the  true  vigil  of  affection's  eye 
Hath  watched  thy  childhood — if  for/d  tears 

have  e'er 
Been  showered  upon  thy  head — if  parting 

words 
E'er  pierced  thy  spirit  with  their  tenderness — 
Let  me  but  look  upon  his  face  once  more, 
Let  me  but  say — Farewell,  my  soul's  be- 
loved 1 
And  I  will  bless  thee  still  I 

Gom.  {aside).     Her  soul  may  yield, 
Beholding  him  in  fetters  ;  woman's  faith 
Will  bend  to  woman's  love. 

Thy  prayer  is  heard  ; 
Follow,  and  I  will  guide  thee  to  his  cell. 
Ed.  O  stormy  hour  of  agony  and  joy  I 
But  I  shall  see  him — I  shall  hear  his  voice  I 

[  They  go  out. 

Scene  II. — Another  part  of  tht  Prison. 

Herbert,  Edith. 
Ed.  Herbert  1    my  Herbert  I    is  it   thus 

we  meet  ? 
Her.  The  voice  of  my  own  Edith  !     Can 

such  joy 
Light  up  this  place  of  death  !     And  do  I 

feel 
Thy  breath  of  love  once  more  upon  my 

cheek, 
And  the  soft  floating  of  thy  gleamy  hair, 
My  blessed    Edith  ?     Oh,    so    pale  I    so 

changed  ! 
My  flower,  my  blighted  flower  1  thou  that 

wert  made 
For  the  kind  fostering  of  sweet,  summer 

airs. 
How  hath  the  storm  been  with  thee  ?    Lay 

thy  head 
On  this  true  breast  again,  my  gentle  one  I 
And  tell  me  all. 

Ed.  Yes  I  take  me  to  thy  heart. 
For  I  am  weary,  wear>-  !    Oh  I  that  heart ! 
The  kind,  the  brave,  the  tender  I — how  my 

soul 
Hath  sickened    in  vain  yearnings   for  the 

balm 
Of  rest  on  that  warm  heart  I — full,  deep 

repose  ! 
One  draught  of  dewy  stillness  after  storm  ! 


And  God  hath  pitied  me,  and  I  am  here — 
Yet  once  before  I  die. 

Her.  They  cannot  slay 
One  young,  and  meek,  and  beautiful  as 

thou. 
My  broken  lily  I     Surely  the  long  days 
Of  the  dark  cell  have  been  enough  for  thee  I 
Oh  1  thou  shalt  live,  and  raise  thy  gracious 

head 
Yet  in  calm  sunshine. 

Ed,  Herbert  !  I  have  cast 
The  snare  of  proffered  mercy  from  my  soul, 
This  very  hour.     God  to  the  weak  hath 

given 
Victory  o'er  life  and  death.     The  tempter's 

price 
Hath  been  rejected — Herbert,  I  must  die. 
Her.  O  Edith  !  Edith  I  I,  that  led  thee 

first 
From  the  old  path  wherein  thy  fathers  trod — 
I,  that  received  it  as  an  angel's  task. 
To  pour  the  fresh  light  on  thine  ardent  soul, 
Which  drank  it  as  a  sunflower — /  have  been 
Thy  guide  to  death. 

Ed.  To  heaven  1  my  guide  to  heaven, 
My  noble  and  my  blessed  1    Oh  1  look  up, 
Be  strong,  rejoice,  my  Herbert  I     But  for 

thee, 
How  could  my  spirit  have  sprung  up  to 

God 
Through  the  dark   cloud   which  o'er  its 

vision  hung, 
The  night   of  fear  and  error? — thy  dea? 

hand 
First  raisod  that  veil,  and  showed  the  glori- 
ous world 
My  heritage  beyond.     Friend  I   love,  and 

friend  I 
It  was  as  if  thou  gav'st  me  mine  own  soul 
In  those  bright  days  1    Yes  1  a  new  earth 

and  heaven. 
And  a  new  sense  for  all  their  splendours 

bom — 
These  were  thy  gifts ;  and  shall  I  not  rejoice 
To  die,  upholding  their  immortal  worth, 
Even  for  thy  sake  ?    Yes !  filled  with  noblei 

Ufe 
By  thy  pure  love,  made  holy  to  the  truth. 
Lay  me  upon  the  altar  of  thy  God, 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  ministry  below— 
Thy  work,  thine  own  ! 

Her.  My  love,  my  sainted  love ! 
Oh  !  I  can  almost  yield  thee  unto  heaven  ; 
Earth  would  but  sully  thee  1    Thou  must 

depart, 
With  the  rich  crown  of  thy  celestial  gifts 
Untainted  by  a  breath.     And  yet,  alas  I 
Edith  I  what  dreams  of  holy  happiness, 
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Even  for  ^Ms  world,  were  ours!— the  low 

sweet  home, 
The  pastoral  dwelling,  with  Its  ivied  porch, 
And  lattice  gleaming  through  the  leaves— 

and  thou 
My  life's  companion  !     Thou,  beside  my 

hearth, 
Sitting  with  thy  meek  eyes,  or  greeting  me 
Back  from  brief  absence  with  thy  bounding 

step, 
In  the  green  n>eadow-path,  or  by  my  side 
Kneeling— thy  calm  uplifted  face  to  mine, 
In  the  sweet  hush  of  prayer  1    And  now — 

oh,  now  I — 
How  have  we  loved— how  fervently  !  how 

long! 
And  this  to  be  the  close ! 
Ed.  Oh  I  bear  me  up 
Against  the  unutterable  tenderness 
Of  earthly  love,  my  God !— in  the  sick  hour 
Of  dying  human  hope,  forsake  me  not  1 
Herbert,  my  Herbert !  even  from  that  sweet 

home 
Where  it  had  been  too  much  of  Paradise 
To  dwell  with  thee — even  thence  the  op- 
pressor's hand 
Might  soon  have  torn  us  ;  or  the  touch  of 

death 
Might  one  day  there  have  left  a  widowed 

heart, 
Pining  alone.     We  will  go  hence,  beloved  I 
To  the  bright  country  where  the  wicked 

cease 
From  troubling,  where  the  spoiler  hath  no 

sway  ; 
Where  no  harsh  voice  of  worldliness  dis- 
turbs 
The  Sabbath-peace  of  love.     We  will  go 

hence, 
Together  with  our  wedded  souls,  to  heaven  : 
No  solitary  lingering,  no  cold  void, 
No  dying  of  the  heart  I   Our  lives  have  been 
Lovely  through  faithful   love,  and  in  our 

deaths 
We  will  not  be  divided. 
Her.  Oh  1  the  peace 
Of  God  is  lying  far  within  thine  eyes, 
Far  underneath  the  mist  of  human  tears, 
Lighting  those  blue,  still  depths,  and  sink- 
ing thence 
On  my  worn  heart.     Now  am  I  girt  with 

strength. 
Now  I  can  bless  thee,  my  tnie  bride  for 
heaven  ! 
Rd.  And  let  me  bless  thee,  Herbert  J— in 
this  hour 
Let  my  soul   bless  thee  with   prevailing 
might  I 


Ob  1  chou  bast  loved  me  nobly  1  thou  didst 

take 
An  orphan  to  thy  heart — a  thing  unprized 
And  desolate ;   and  thou  didst  guard  bei 

there. 
That  lone  and  lowly  creature,  as  a  pearl 
Of  richest  price  ;  and  thou  didst  fill  her  soul 
With  the  high  gifts  of  an  immortal  wealth. 
I  bless,  I  bless  thee  I     Never  did  thine  eye 
Look  on  me  but  in  glistening  tenderness. 
My  gentle  Herbert  1     Never  did  thy  voice 
But  in  affection's  deepest  music  speak 
To  thy  poor  Edith  I     Never  was  thy  heart 
Aught  but  the  kindliest  sheltering  home  to 

mine. 
My  faithful,  generous  Herbert  I    Woman's 

peace 
Ne'er  on  a  breast  so  tender  and  so  true 
Reposed  before.    Alas  I  thy  showering  tears 
Fall  fast  upon  my  cheek — forgive,  forgive  I 
I  should  not  melt  thy  noble  strength  away 
In  such  an  hour. 

Her.  Sweet  Edith,  no  I  my  heart 
Will  fail  no  more.      God  bears  me  up 

through  thee, 
And  by  thy  words,  and  by  thy  heavenly 

light 
Shining  around  thee,  through  thy  very  tears, 
Will  yet  sustain  me !     Let  us  call  on  Him  I 
Let  us  kneel  down,  as  we  have  knelt  so  oft, 
Thy  pure  cheek  touching  mine,  and  call  on 

Him. 
Th'  all-pitying  One,  to  aid. 

[They  kned 
Oh,  look  on  us. 
Father  above  1 — in  tender  mercy  look 
On  us,   thy  children  I  —  through  th'  o'c^ 

shadowing  cloud 
Of  sorrow  and  mortality,  send  aid — 
Save,  or  we  perish  I    >Ve  would  pour  our 

lives 
Forth  as  a  joyous  offering  to  thy  truth  ; 
But  we  are  weak—  we,  the  bruised  reeds  of 

earth. 
Are   swayed   by  every  gust.      Forgive,  O 

God! 
The  blindness  of  our  passionate  desires. 
The  fainting  of  our  hearts,  the  lingering 

thoughts 
Which  cleave  to  dust  1     Forgive  the  strife; 

accept 
The  sacrifice,  though  dim  with  mortal  tears, 
From  mortal  pangs  wrung  forth  I     And  if 

our  souls. 
In  all  the  fei-vent  dreams,  the  fond  excess. 
Of  their  long-clasping  love,  have  wandered 

not,  [ThyselJ. 

Holiest  I    from  Thee  —  oh  I  tike  them  to 
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After  the  fiery  trial — take  them  home 
To  dwell,  in  that  imperishable  bond 
Before  thee  linked,  for  ever.     Hear  !— thro' 

Him 
Who  meekly  drank  the  cup  of  agony, 
Who  passed  through  death  to  victory,  hear 

and  save  1 
Pity  us,  Father  1  we  are  girt  with  snares  : 
Father  in  Heaven !  we  have  no  help  but 

thee. 

[  They  rise. 
Is  thy  soul  strengthened,  my  beloved  one  ? 
O  Edith  I  could'st  thou  lift  up  thy  sweet 

voice, 
And  sing  me  that  old  solemn  -  breathing 

hymn 
We  loved  in  happier  days — the  strain  which 

tells 
m  the  dread  conflict  in  the  olive  shade  ? 

Edith  sings. 

He  knelt,  the  Sa\aour  knelt  and  prayed, 

When  but  his  Father's  eye 
Looked  through  the  lonely  garden's  shade 

On  that  dread  agony  ; 
The  Loid  of  all  above,  beneath, 
Was  bowed  with  sorrow  unto  death. 

The  sun  set  in  a  fearful  hour. 
The  stars  might  well  grow  dim,. 

When  this  mortality  had  power 
So  to  o'ershadow  Him  I 

That  He  who  gave  man's  breath,  might 
know 

The  very  depths  of  human  woe. 

He  proved  them  all  I — the  doubt,  the  strife, 

The  faint  perplexing  dread, 
The  mists  that  hang  o'er  parting  life. 

All  gathered  round  his  head  ; 
And  the  Deliverer  knelt  to  pray — 
Yet  passed  it  not,  that  cup,  away  1 

It  passed  not — though  the  stormy  wave 

Had  sunk  beneath  his  tread  ; 
It  passed  not — though  to  Him  the  grave 

Had  yielded  up  its  dead. 
But  there  was  sent  Him  from  on  high 
A  gift  of  strength  for  man  to  die. 

And  was  the  Sinless  thus  beset 

With  anguish  and  dismay  ? 
How  may  we  meet  our  conflict  yet, 

In  the  dark,  narrow  way  ? 
Through  Him — through  Him  that  path  who 

trod. 
— Save,  or  we  perish,  Son  of  God  1 

Hark,  hark  I  the  parting  signal. 

\Prison  attendants  enter. 
Fare  thee  well  I 


O  thou  unutterably  loved,  farewell  I 
Let  our  hearts  bow  to  God  ! 
Her.  One  last  embrace — 
On  earth  the  last  1    We  have  eternity 
For  love's  communion  yet  I     Farewell  1— 
farewell  I 

[She  IS  led  ovf 
'Tis  o'er  ! — the  bitterness  of  death  is  past  1 


FLOWERS  AND   MUSIC   IN    A 
ROOM  OF  SICKNESS. 

"  Once  when  I  looked  along  the  laughing  earth, 

Up  the  blue  heavens  and  through  the  middle  air, 

Joyfully  ringing  with  the  skylark's  song, 

I  wept !  and  thought  how  sad  for  one  so  young 

To  bid  farewell  to  so  much  happiness. 

But  Christ  hath  called  me  from  this  lower  world, 

Delightful  though  it  be."— Wilson. 

Apartment  in  an  English  country-house, 
— Lilian  reclining^  as  sleeping  on  a 
couch.  Her  mother  watching  beside 
her.     Her  sister  enters  with  flowers. 

Mother.  Hush  I  lightly  tread  I    Still  tran- 
quilly she  sleeps, 

As  when  a  babe  I  rocked  her  on  my  heart. 

I've  watched,  suspending  e'en  my  breath, 
in  fear 

To  break  the  heavenly  spell.   Move  silently  1 

And  oh  I  those  flowers  !    Dear  Jessy  I  bear 
them  hence — 

Dost  thou  forget  the  passion  of  quick  tears 

That  shook  her  trembling  frame,  when  last 
we  brought 

The  roses  to  her  couch?    Dost  thou  not 
know 

What  sudden  longings  for  the  woods  and 
hills. 

Where  once  her  free  steps  moved  so  buoy- 
antly, 

These  leaves  and  odours  with  strange  in- 
fluence wake 

In  her  fast-kindled  soul? 
Jessy.  Oh  I  she  would  pine. 

Were  the  wild  scents  and  glowing  hues 
withheld. 

Mother !    far  more  than   rww  her   spirit 
yearns 

For  the  blue  sky,  the  singing  birds  and 
brooks, 

And  swell  of  breathing  turf,  whose  light- 
some spring 

Their  blooms  recall. 

Lilian    {raising   Iter  self).    Is   that   mj 
Jessy's  voice. 
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It  woke  me  not,  sweet  mother  1     I  had  lain 
Silently,  visited  by  waking  dreams, 
Yet  conscious  of  thy  brooding  watchfulness, 
Long  ere  I  heard  the  sound.      Hath  she 

brought  flowers  ? 
Nay,  fear  not  now  thy  fond  child's  way- 
wardness. 
My  thoughtful  mother  ! — in  her  chastened 

soul 
The  passion-coloured  images  of  life, 
Which,  with  their  sudden,  startling  flush, 

awoke 
So  oft  those  burning  tears,  have  died  away ; 
And  night  is  there  —  still,   solemn,   holy 

night ! 
With  all  her  stars,  and  with  the  gentle  tune 
Of  many  fountains,  low  and  musical, 
By  day  unheard. 

Mother.  And  wherefore  night,  my  child? 
Thou  art  a  creature  all  of  life  and  dawn. 
And  from  thy  couch  of  sickness  yet  shalt 

rise. 
And  walk  forth  with  the  dayspring. 

Lilian.  Hope  it  not ! 
Dream  it  no  more,  my  mother  I — there  are 

things 
Known  but  to  God,  and  to  the  parting  soul. 
Which  feels  His  thrilling  summons. 

But  my  words 
Too  much  o'ershadow  those  kind,  loving 

eyes. 
Bring  me  thy  flowers,  dear  Jessy  1    Ah ! 

thy  step. 
Well  do  I  see,  hath  not  alone  explored 
The  garden  bowers,  but  freely  visited 
Our  wilder  haunts.  This  foam-like  meadow- 
sweet 
Is  from  the  cool,  green,  shadowy  river-nook, 
Where  the  stream  chimes  around  th'  old 

mossy  stones 
With  sounds  like  childhood's  laughter.     Is 

that  spot 
Lovely  as  when  our  glad  eyes  hailed  it  first? 
Still  doth   the  golden   willow  bend,  and 

sweep 
The  clear  brown  wave  with  every  passing 

wind? 
And  through  the  shallower  waters,  where 

they  lie 
Dimpling  in  light,  do  the  veined  pebbles 

gleam 
Like  bedded  gems  ?    And  the  white  butter- 
flies. 
From  shade  to  sunstreak  are  they  glancing 
Among  the  poplar  boughs  ?  [still 

Jessy.  All,  all  is  there 
Wnich  glad  midsummer's  wealthiest  hours 

can  bring; 


All,  save  the  j<>«/of  all,  thy  lightning-smile  I 
Therefore   I   stood  in  sadness   midst  the 

leaves. 
And  caught  an  under-music  of  lament 
In  the  stream's  voice.     But  Nature  waits 

thee  still. 
And  for  thy  coming  piles  a  fairy  throne 
Of  richest  moss. 

Lilian.  Alas !  it  may  not  be  I 
My  soul  hath  sent  her  farewell  voicelessly 
To  all  these  blessed  haunts  of  song  and 

thought; 
Yet  not  the  less  I  love  to  look  on  these, 
Their  dear  memorials, — strew  them  o'ei 

my  couch 
Till  it  grow  like  a  forest-bank  in  spring, 
All  flushed  with  violets  and  anemones. 
Ah  I  the  pale  brier-rose  I  touched  so  ten- 
derly, 
As  a  pure  ocean  shell,  with  faintest  red, 
Melting*  away  to  pearliness  1    I  know 
How  its  long,  light  festoons  o'erarching 

hung 
From  the  gray  rock  that  risei,  altar-like. 
With  its  high,  waving  crown  of  mountain- 
ash. 
Midst  the  lone  grassy  dell.     And  this  rich 

bough 
Of  honeyed  woodbine  tells  me  of  the  oak. 
Whose  deep,   midsummer   gloom    sleeps 

heavily, 
Shedding  a  verdurous  twilight  o'er  the  face 
Of  the  gkde's  pool.  Methinks  I  see  it  now  • 
I  look  up  through  the  stirring  of  its  leaves 
Unto  the  intense  blue,  crystfd  firmament. 
The  ringdove's  wing  is  flitting  o'er  my  head, 
Casdng  at  times  a  silvery  shadow  down 
Midst  the  large  water-lilies.     Beautiful  I 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  fair,  free  world 
Under  God's  open  sky  1 

Mother.  Thou  art  o'erwrought 
Once  more,  my  child  I    The  dewy,  tremb- 
ling light 
Presaging  tears,  again  is  in  thine  eye. 
Oh,  hush,  dear  Lilian  I  turn  thee  to  repose. 
Lilian.  Mother !  I  cannot.     In  my  soul 
the  thoughts 
Bum  with  too  subtle  and  too  swift  a  fire  ; 
Importunately  to  my  lips  they  throng. 
And  with  their  earthly  kindred  seek  to 

blend 
Ere  the  veil  drop  between.    When  I  am 
gone —  [words 

(For   I   must  go)— then  the  remembered 
Wherein  these  wild  imaginings  flow  forth. 
Will  to  thy  fond  heart  be  as  amulets 
Held  there,  with  life  and  love.     And  weep 
not  thus, 
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Mother  i    dear  sister  1  —  kindest,  gentlest 

ones  I 
Be  comforted  that  now  /  weep  no  more 
For  the  glad  earth  and  all  the  golden  light 
VVTience  I  depart. 

No !  God  hath  purified  my  spirit's  eye, 
And  in  the  folds  of  this  consummate  rose 
I  read  bright  prophecies.     I  see  not  there, 
Dimly  and   mournfully,  the  word  "/are- 
well" 
On  the  rich  petals  traced.    No — in  soft  veins 
And  characters  of  beauty,  I  can  read — 
"  Look  up,  look  htavenward I" 

Blessed  God  of  Love  ! 
I  thank  Thee  for  these  gifts,  the  precious 

links 
Whereby  my  spirit  unto  Thee  is  drawn  ! 
I  thank  Thee  that  the  loveliness  of  earth 
Higher  than  earth  can  raise  me !     Are  not 

these 
But  germs  of  things  unperishing,  that  bloom 
Beside  th'  immortal  streams  ?    Shall  I  not 

find 
The  lily  of  the  field,  the  Saviour's  flower, 
In  the  serene  and  never-moaning  air, 
.A.nd  the  clear  starry  light  of  angel  eyes, 
.\  thousand-fold  more  glorious  ?    Richer  far 
Will  not  the  violet's  dusky  purple  glow, 
WTien  it  hath  ne'er  been  pressed  to  broken 

hearts, 
A  record  of  lost  love  ? 

Mother.  My  Lilian  I  thou 
Surely  in  thy  bright  life  hast  little  known 
Of  lost  things  or  of  changed  ! 

Lilian.  Oh  I  little  yet. 
For  thou  hast  been  my  shield  I     But  had  it 

been 
My  lot  on  this  world's  billows  to  be  thrown 
Without  thy  love,  O  mother  1    there  are 

hearts 
So  perilously  fashioned,  that  for  them 
God's  touch  alone  hath  gentleness  enough 
To  waken,  and  not  break,  their  thrilling 

strings  ! — 
We  will  not  speak  of  this  ! 

By  what  strange  spell 
Is  it,  that  ever,  when  I  gaze  on  flowers, 
I  dream  of  music  ?     Something  in  their 

hues, 
All  melting  into  coloured  harmonies. 
Wafts  a  swift  thought  of  interwoven  chords, 
Of  blended  singing-tones,  that  swell  and  die 
In  tenderest  falls  away.     Oh,  bring  thy 

harp, 
Sister  !     A  gentle  heaviness  at  last 
Hath  touched  mine  eyelids :   sing  to  me, 

and  sleep 
Wni  come  again. 


Jessy.  What  would'st  thou  hear?  — the 

Italian  peasant's  lay, 
Which  makes  the  desolate  Campagna  ring 
With  "  Roma  /  Roma  l"  or  the  madrigal 
Warbled  on  moonlight  seas  of  Sicily  ? 
Or  the  old  ditty  left  by  troubadours 
To  girls  of  Languedoc  ? 
Lilian.  Oh,  no  !  not  these. 
Jessy.  What  then  ?— the  Moorish  melody 

still  known 
Within  the  Alhambra  city  ?  or  those  notes 
Bom  of  the  Alps,  which  pierce  the  exile's 

heart 
Even  unto  death  ? 

Lilian.  No,  sister !  nor  yet  these — 
Too  much  of  dreamy  love,  of  faint  regret, 
Of  passionately  fond  remembrance,  breathes 
In  the  caressing  sweetness  of  their  tones, 
For  one  who  dies.     They  would  but  woo 

me  back 
To    glowing    life    with    those    Arcadian 

sounds — 
And  vainly,  vainly.     No  1  a  loftier  strain, 
A  deeper  music  I — something  that  may  bear 
The  spirit  upon  slow  yet  mighty  wings, 
Unswayed  by  gusts  of  earth  ;   something 

all  fiUed 
With  solemn  adoration,  tearful  prayer. 
Sing  me  that  antique  strain  which  once  J 

deemed 
Almost  too  sternly  simple,  too  austere 
In  its  grave  majesty  I  I  love  it  now — 
Now  it  seems  fraught  with  holiest  power  tc 

hush 
All  billows  of  the  soul,  e'en  like  His  voice 
That  said  of  old — "Be  still  I  "    Sing   me 

that  strain, 
"  The  Saviour's  dying  hour." 

Jessy  sings  to  the  Harp. 

O  Son  of  Man ! 
In  thy  last  mortal  hour 
Shadows  of  earth  closed  round  thee  fear 

fully  1 
All  that  on  us  is  laid. 
All  the  deep  gloom. 
The  desolation  and  the  abandonment. 
The  dark  amaze  of  death — 
All  upon  thee  too  fell, 
Redeemer !  Son  of  man  I 

But  the  keen  pang 
Wherewith  the  silver  cord 
Of  earth's   affections  from    the  soul  's 
wrung  ; 
The  uptearing  of  those  tendrils  which  have 
gTO'A'n 
Into  the  quick,  strong  hcsirt ; 
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Thii,  this — the  passion  and  the  agony 
Of  battling  love  and  death, 
Surely  was  not  for  thee, 
Holy  One  I  Son  of  God  t 

Yes,  my  Redeemer  ! 
E'en  this  cup  was  thine  ! 
Fond,   wailing   voices   called   thy  spirit 
back  : 
E'en  'midst  the  mighty  thoughts 
Of  that  last  crowning  hour — 
E'en  on  thine  awful  way  to  victory. 
Wildly  they  called  Thee  back  1 
And  weeping  eyes  of  love 
Unto  thy  heart's  deep  core 
Pierced  through  the  folds  of  death's  mys- 
terious veil. 
Suffer !  thou  Son  of  Man  I 

Mother-tears  were  mingled 
With  thy  costly  blood-drops. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  atoning  cross  ; 
And  the  friend,  the  faithful, 
He  that  on  thy  bosom 
Thence    imbibing    heavenly  love,    had 
lain — 
He,  a  pale  sad  watcher. 
Met  with  looks  of  anguish 
All    the     anguish    in    thy    last    meek 
glance — 
Dying  Son  of  Man  I 

Oh  !  therefore  unto  thee, 
Thou  that  hast  known  all  woes 
Bound  in  the  girdle  of  mortality  I 
Thou  that  wilt  lift  the  reed 
Which  storms  have  bruised, 
To  Thee  may  sorrow  through  each  con- 
flict cry, 
And,  in  that  tempest  -  hour,  when  love 
and  life 
Mysteriously  must  part. 

When  tearful  eyes 
Are  passionately  bent 
To  drink  earth's  last  fond  meaning  from 
our  gaze, 
Then,  then  forsake  us  not  I 
Shed  on  our  spirits  then 
The  faith  and  deep  submissiveness  of 
thine  I 
Thou  that  didst  love — 
Thou  that  didst  weep  and  die — 
Thou  that  didst  rise  a  victor  glorified  ; 
Conqueror !  thou  Son  of  God  I 


CATHEDRAL  HYMN. 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build.  Be  mine,  in  hours  of  fesi 
Or  grovelling  thought,  to  seek  a  refuge  hert." 
Wordsworth. 

A  DIM  and  mighty  minster  of  old  time  1 
A  temple  shadowy  with  remembrances 
Of  the  majestic  past  1    The  very  hght 
Streams  vvdth  a  colouring  of  heroic  days 
In  every  ray,  which  leads  through  arch  and 

aisle 
A  path  of  dreamy  lustre,  wandering  back 
To  other  years  1 — and  the  rich  fretted  roof. 
And  the  wrought  coronals  of  summer  leaves, 
Ivy  and  vine,  and  many  a  sculptured  rose — 
The  tenderest  image  of  mortality — 
Binding  the  slender  columns,  whose  light 

shafts 
Cluster  Uke  stems  in  corn-sheaves  ;  —  all 

these  things 
Tell  of  a  race  that  nobly,  fearlessly. 
On  their  heart's  worship  poured  a  wealth  of 

love ! 
Honour  be  with   the  dead  1    The  people 

kneel 
Under  the  helms  of  antique  chivalry. 
And  in  the  crimson  gloom  from  banners 

thrown. 
And  midst  the  forms,  in  pale,  proud  slum- 
ber carved, 
Of  warriors  on  their  tombs.    The  people 

kneel 
Where  mail-clad  chiefs  have  knelt ;  where 

jewelled  crowns 
On  the  flushed  brows  of  conquerors  have 

been  set ; 
Where  the  high  anthems  of  old  victories 
Have  made  the  dust  give  echoes.     Hence, 

vain  thoughts  1 
Memories  of  power  and  pride,  which  long 

ago. 
Like  dim  processions  of  a  dream,  have  sunk 
In  twilight-depths  away.    Return,  my  soul! 
The  Cross  recalls  thee.     Lo  I  the  blessed 

Cross ! 
High  o'er  the  banners  and  the  crests  ol 

earth. 
Fixed  in  its  meek  and  still  supremacy  I 
And  lo !    the  throng  of  beating  human 

hearts. 
With  all  their  secret  scrolls  of  buried  grief, 
All  their  full  treasures  of  immortal  hope  1 
Gathered  before  their  God  I     Hark  1  how 

the  flood 
Of  the  rich  organ-harmony  bears  up 
Tlieir  voice  on  its  high  waves  I — a  might) 

burst  I 
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A  foiest-sounding  music !     Every  tone 
Whit  h  the  blasts  call  forth  with  their  harp- 
ing wings 
From    gulfs  of    tossing  foliage,   there  is 

blent  : 
And  the  old  minster— forest-like  itself— 
With  its  long  avenues  of  pillared  shade, 
Seems  quivering  all   with  spirit,   as  that 

strain 
O'erflows  its  dim  recesses,  leaving  not 
One  tomb  unthrilled  by  the  strong  sym- 
pathy 
Answering  the  electric  notes.    Join,  join, 

my  soul  I 
In  thine  owa  lowly,  trembling  conscious- 
ness. 
And  thine  own  solitude,  the  glorious  hymn. 

Rise  like  an  altar-fire  ! 
In  solemn  joy  aspire, 
Deepening    thy    passion    still,    O    choral 
strain  ! 
On  thy  strong  rushing  wind 
Bear  up  from  humankind 
Thanks  and  implorings  —  be  they  not  in 
vain  ! 

Father,  which  art  on  high  I 

Weak  is  the  melody 
Of  harp  or  song  to  reach  thine  awful  ear, 

Unless  the  heart  be  there, 

Winging  the  words  of  prayer 
With  its  own  fervent  faith  or  suppliant 
fear. 

Let,  then,  thy  Spirit  brood 

Over  the  multitude — 
Be  thou  amidst  them,  thro'  that  heavenly 
Guest ! 

So  shall  their  cry  have  power 

To  win  from  Thee  a  shower 
Of  healing  gifts  for  every  wounded  breast. 

What  griefs  that  make  no  sign. 

That  ask  no  aid  but  thine, 
Father  of  mercies  !  here  before  Thee  swell  ! 

As  to  the  open  sky. 

All  their  dark  waters  lie 
To  Thee  revealed,  in  each  close  bosom-cell. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead , 

Mantling  its  lonely  head 
Fiom  the  world's  glare,  is,  in  thy  sight, 
set  free ; 

And  the  fond,  aching  love, 

Thy  minister  to  move 
^U  the  wrung  spirit,  softening  it  for  Thee. 

And  doth  not  thy  dread  eye 
Behold  the  agony 


In  that  most  hidden  chamber  of  the  heart, 

WTiere  darkly  sits  remorse, 

Beside  the  secret  source 
Of  fearful  visions,  keeping  watch  apart  .■* 

Yes  !  here  before  thy  throne 

Many — yet  each  alone — 
To  Thee  that  terrible  unveiling  make  : 

And  still,  small  whispers  clear 

Are  startling  many  an  ear. 
As  if  a  trumpet  bade  the  dead  awake. 

How  dreadful  is  this  place 

The  glory  of  thy  face 
Fills  it  too  searchingly  for  mortal  sight. 

Where  shall  the  guilty  flee  ? 

Over  what  far-off  sea  ? 
What  hills,  what  woods,  may  shroud  him 
from  that  light  ? 

Not  to  the  cedar-shade 
Let  his  vain  flight  be  made  ; 

Nor  the  old  mountains,  nor  the  desert  sea  ; 
What,  but  the  Cross,  can  yield 
The  hope — the  stay — the  shield  ? 

Thence  may   the  Atoner  lead  him  up  to 
Thee! 

Be  Thou,  be  Thou  his  aid  ! 

Oh,  let  thy  love  pervade 
The  haunted  caves  of  self-accusing  thought! 

There  let  the  living  stone 

Be  cleft — the  seed  be  sown— 
The  song  of  fountains   from   the  silenct 
brought ! 

So  shall  thy  breath  once  more 

Within  the  soul  restore 
Thine  own  first  image — Holiest  and  Most 
High! 

As  a  clear  lake  is  filled 

With  hues  of  heaven,  instilled 
Dovra  to  the  depths  of  its  calm  purity. 

And  if,  amidst  the  throng 

Linked  by  the  ascending  song, 
There   are   whose  thoughts  in   trembling 
rapture  soar  ; 

Thanks,  Father  1  that  the  power 

Of  joy,  man's  early  dower, 
Thus,  e'en  'midst  tears,  can  fer\'ently  adore  I 

Thanks  for  each  gift  Divine  I 
Eternal  praise  be  thine, 
Blessing  and  love,    O  Thou  that  hearesl 
prayer  1 
Let  the  hymn  pierce  the  sky, 
And  let  the  tombs  reply  1 
For  seed,   that  waits  the  harvest-time,   is 
there. 
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WOOD   WALK   AND  HYMN. 

"  Move  along  these  shades 
In  gentleness  of  heart :  with  gentle  hand 
Touch — for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods." 

WoRDSWORXr-J. 

Father— Child. 

Child.  There  axe  the  aspens,  with  their 

silvery  leaves 
Trembling,  for  ever  trembling  ;  though  the 

lime 
And  chestnut  boughs,  and  those  long  arch- 
ing sprays 
Of  eglantine,  hang  still,  as  if  the  wood 
Were  all  one  picture  1 

Father.  Hast  thou  heard,  my  boy, 
The   peasant's    legend  of  that  quivering 

tree? 
Child.  No,  father :  doth  he  say  the  fairies 

dance 
Amidst  the  branches  ? 

Father.  Oh  I  a  cause  more  deep. 
More  solemn  far,  the  rustic  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  restlessness  of  those  wan 

leaves  I 
The    cross  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross, 

whereon 
The  meek   Redeemer  bowed  his  head  to 

death, 
Was  framed  of  aspen  wood ;  and  since  that 

hour, 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent 

down 
A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe, 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  airy  thistle-down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 
Child  {after  a  pause).  Dost  thou  believe 

it,  father? 
Father.   Nay,  my  child. 
We  walk  in  clearer  light.     But  yet,  even 

now. 
With  something  of  a  lingering  love,  I  read 
The  characters,  by  that  mysterious  hour 
Stamped  on  the  reverential  soul  of  man 
In  visionary  days  ;  and  thence  thrown  back 
On  the  fair  forms  of  nature.     Many  a  sign 
Of  the  great  sacrifice  which  won  us  heaven, 
The  woodman  and   the  mountaineer  can 

trace 
On  rock,  on  herb,  and  tlower.     And  be  it 

so  1 
They  do    not   wisely  that,    with    hurried 

hand, 
Would  pluck  these  salutary  fancies  forth 
From  their  strong  soil  within  the  peasant's 

breast, 


And  scatter   them  —  far,  far   too  fast  1  — 

away 
As   worthless   weeds.      Oh  1   little   do  we 

know 
When  they  have  soothed,  when  saved  I 

But  come,  dear  boy  ! 
My  words  grow  tinged  with  thought  too 

deep  for  thee. 
Come — let  us  search  for  violets. 

Child.   Know  you  not 
More  of  the  legends  which  the  woodmen 

tell 
Amidst  the  trees  and  flowers  ? 

Father.  Wilt  thou  know  more  ? 
Bring   then   the  folding  leaf,   with  dark- 
brown  stains 
There — by   the    mossy  roots  of  yon   old 

beech. 
Midst  the  rich  tuft  of  cowslips — see'st  thou 

not? 
There  is  a  spray  of  woodbine  from  the  tree 
Just    bending    o'er  it  with   a  wild  bee's 

weight. 
Child.  The  Arum  leaf  ? 
Father.    Yes.      These  deep   inwrought 

marks, 
The  villager  will  tell  thee  (and  with  voice 
Lowered  in  his  true  heart's  reverent  earnest- 
ness), 
Are  the  flower's  portion  from  th'  atoning 

blood 
On  Calvary  shed.     Beneath   the  cross  it 

grew; 
And,  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  its  leaf, 
Catching  from  that  dread  shower  of  agony 
A  few  mysterious  drops,  transmitted  thus 
Unto  the  groves  and   hills,  their  sealing 

stains, 
A  heritage,  for  storm  or  vernal  wind 
Never  to  waft  away  I 

And  hast  thou  seen 
The  passion-flower  ?     It  grows  not  in  the 

woods, 
But  'midst  the  bright  things  brought  from 

other  climes 
Child.  Whatl  the  pale  star-shaped  flower, 

with  purple  streaks. 
And  light  g^een  tendrils  ? 

Father.  Thou  hast  marked  it  well. 
Yes  I  a  pale,  starry,  dreamy-looking  flower, 
As  from  a  land  of  spirits  I    To  mine  eye 
Those   faint,  wan  petals — colourless,   and 

yet 
Not  white,  but  shadowy — with  the  mystic 

lines 
(As  letters  of  some  wizard  language  gone) 
In  to  their  vapour-like  transparence  wrought, 
Bear  something  of  a  strange  solemnity. 
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A\n'fully     lovely  1     •  and    the    Christian's 

thought 
Loves,  in  their  cloudy  jjencilling,  to  find 
Dread  symbols  of  his  Lord's  last  mortal 

pangs 
Set  by  God's  hand — the  coronal  of  thorns — 
The  cross,  the  wounds — with  other  mean- 
ings deep 
Which   I  will  teach   thee  when  we  meet 

again 
That  flower,  the  chosen  for  the  martyr's 

wreath, 
The  Saviour's  holy  flower. 

But  let  us  pause  : 
Now    have  we  reached  the  very  inmost 

heart 
CX  the  old  wood.    How  the  green  shadows 

close 
Into  a  rich,  clear,  summer  darkness  round, 
A  luxury  of  gloom  !     Scarce  doth  one  ray, 
Even  when  a  soft  wind  parts  the  foliage, 

steal 
O'er  the  bronzed  pillars  of  these  deep  ar- 
cades ; 
Or  if  it  doth,  'tis  with  a  mellowed  hue 
Of  glow-worm  coloured  hght. 

Here,  in  the  days 
Of  pagan  visions,  would  have  been  a  place 
For  worship  of  the  wood-nymphs !  Through 

these  oaks 
A  small,  fair  gleaming  temple  might  have 

thrown 
The  quivering  image  of  its  Dorian  shafts 
On  the  stream's  bosom,  or  a  sculptured 

form. 
Dryad,  or  fountain-goddess  of  the  gloom. 
Have  bowed  its  head  o'er  that  dark  crystal 

down. 
Drooping  with  beauty,  as  a  lily  droops 
Under  bright  rain.     But  we,  my  child,  are 

here 
With  God,  our  God,  a  Spirit,  who  requires 
Heart-worship,  given  in  spirit  and  in  truth; 
And  this  high  knowledge — deep,  rich,  vast 

enough 
To  fill  and  hallow  all  the  solitude — 
Makes    consecrated    earth    where'er     we 

move, 
Without  the  aid  of  shrines. 

What !  dost  thou  feel 
The  solemn  whispering  influence    of   the 

scene 
Oppressing  thy  young  heart,  that  thou  dost 

draw 
More  closely  to  my   side,   and  clasp  my 

hand 
Fa'^ter  in  thine?     Nay.   fear  not.  gentle 

child  I 


'Tis  love,   not  fear,   whose  vernal  breath 

pervades 
The  stillness  around.    Come,  sit  beside  me 

here. 
Where  brooding  violets  mantle  this  green 

slope 
With  dark  exuberance  ;  and  beneath  these 

plumes 
Of  wavy  fern,   look  where  the  cup- moss 

holds 
In  its  pure   crimson  goblets,    fresh    and 

bright. 
The  starry  dews  of  morning.     Rest  awhile. 
And  let  me  hear  once  more  the  woodland 

verse 
I  taught  thee  late — 'twas  made  for  such  a 

scene. 
Child  speaks. 

WOOD   HYMN. 

Broods  there  some  spirit  here  ? 
The  summer  leaves  hang  silent  as  a  cloud  ; 
And  o'er  the   pools,   all  still  and  darkly 

clear. 
The  wild  wood-hyacinth  with  awe  seems 

bowed  ; 
And  something  ef  a  tender  cloistral  gloom 
Deepens  the  violet's  bloom. 

The  very  light  that  streams 
Through    the  dim,   dewy  veil  of  foliage 

round 
Comes    tremulous    with    emerald  -  tinted 

gleams — 
As  if  it  knew  the  place  were  holy  ground  ; 
And  would  not  startle,  with  too  bright  a 
burst. 
Flowers,  all  Divinely  nursed. 

Wakes  there  some  spirit  here  ? 
A  swift  wind,  fraught  with  change,  comes 

rushing  by  ; 
And  leaves  and  waters,  in  its  wild  career 
Shed  forth  sweet  voices— each  a  myster>'  ! 
Surely  some  awful  influence  must  pervade 

These  depths  of  trembling  shade  ! 

Yes  I  lightly,  softly  move  I 
There  is  a  power,  a  presence  in  the  woods ; 
A  viewless  being  that,  with  life  and  love, 
Informs  the  reverential  solitudes  : 
The  rich  air  knows  it,  and  the  mossy  sod— 

Thou—  Thou  art  here,  my  God  I 

And  if  with  awe  we  tread 
The  minster-floor,  beneath  the  storied  pane, 
And,  'midst  the  mouldering  banners  of  the 

dead, 
Shall  the  green,  voiceful  wild  seem  less  thy 
fane. 
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Where  thou  alone  hast  built  ? — where  arch 
and  roof 
Are  of  thy  living  woof  ? 

The  silence  and  the  sound, 
In  the  lone  places,  breathe  alike  of  Thee ; 
The  temple-twiUght  of  the  gloom  profound, 
The  dew-cup  of  the  frail  anemone, 
The  reed    by    every    wandering    whisper 
thrilled- 
All,  all  with  Thee  are  filled  I 

Oh  !  purify  mine  eyes, 
More  and  yet  more,  by  love  and  lowly 

thought, 
Thy  presence,  holiest  One  1  to  recognise 
In  these  majestic  aisles  which  Thou  hast 

wrought. 
And,  'midst  their  sea-like  murmurs,  teach 
mine  ear 
Ever  thy  voice  to  hear  I 

And  sanctify  my  heart 
To  meet  the  awful  sweetness  of  that  tone 
With  no  faint  thrill  or  self-accusing  start. 
But    a    deep  joy  the  heavenly  guest  to 

own — 
Joy,    such    as  dwelt    in  Eden's  glorious 
bowers 
Ere  sin  had  dimmed  the  flowers. 

Let  me  not  know  the  change 

O'er  nature  thrown  by  guilt  I — the  boding 
sky, 

The    hollow    leaf  -  sounds    ominous    and 
strange, 

The    weight    wherewith     the    dark    tree- 
shadows  lie  ! 

Father  !  oh !  keep  my  footsteps  pure  and 
free. 
To  walk  the  woods  with  Thee  I 


PRAYER   OF  THE   LONELY 
STUDENT. 

"  Soul  of  our  souls  !  and  safeguard  of  the  world 
SusUin  —Thou  only  canst — the  sick  at  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  Thee  and  thine." 
Wordsworth. 

Night— holy  night— the  time 
For    minds    free    breathings  in  a  purer 

clime  I 
Night  I — when  in  happier  hour  the  unveil- 
ing sky 
Woke  all  my  kindled  soul 
To  meet  its  revelations,  clear  and  high, 
With  the  strong  joy  of  immortality  I 


Now  hath  strange  sadness  wrapped  me. 

strange  and  deep — 
And  my  thoughts  faint,  and  shadows  o'ei 

them  roll. 
E'en  when  I  deemed  them  seraph-plumed, 

to  sweep 
Far  beyond  earth's  control 

Wherefore  is  this  ?     I  see  the  stars  return- 
ing. 

Fire  after  fire  in  heaven's  rich  temple  burn- 
ing : 

Fast  shine  they  forth — my  spirit-friends,  my 
guides, 

Bright  rulers  of  my  being's  inmost  tides  ; 

They  shine — but  faintly,  through  a  quiver- 
ing haze  : 

Oh  I  is  the  dimness  mine  which  cloud  those 
rays? 

They  from  whose  glance  my  childhood  drank 
delight  ! 

A  joy  unquestioning — ^a  love  intense — 

They  that,  unfolding  to  more  thoughtful 
sight 

The  harmony  of  their  magnificence, 

Drew  silently  the  worship  of  my  youth 

To  the  grave  sweetness  on  the  brow   of 
truth  ; 

Shall  they  shower  blessing,  with  their  beams 
Divine, 

Down  to  the  watcher  on  the  stormy  sea, 

And  to  the  pilgrim  toiling  for  his  shrine 

Through  some  wild  pass  of  rocky  Apen- 
nine, 
And  to  the  wanderer  lone 
On  wastes  of  Afric  thrown 

And  not  to  me  f 
Am  I  a  thing  forsaken  ? 
And  is  the  gladness  taken 

From  the  bright-pinioned  natiure  which  hath 
soared 

Through  realms  by  royal  eagle  ne'er  ex- 
plored, 

And,    bathing  there  in  streams  of    fiery 

"Sbt.  ^  .     , 

Found  strength  to  gaze  upon  the  Infinite  ? 

And  now  an  alien  1    Wherefore  must  this 
be? 
How  shall  I  rend  the  chain  ? 
How  drink  rich  life  again 
From  those  pure  urns  of  radiance,  welling 

free  ? 
—Father  of  Spirits  I  let  me  turn  to  Thee  I 

Oh  I  If  too  much  exulting  in  her  dower, 
My  soul,  not  yet  to  lowly  thought  sub- 
dued. 
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Hath   stcxxi  without  Thee  on  her  hill  of 
power — 
A  fearful  and  a  dazzling  solitude  ! 
And  therefore  from  that  haughty  summit's 

crown 
To  dim  desertion  is  by  Thee  cast  down  ; 
Behold  I     thy    child    submissively     hath 
bowed — 
Shine  on  him  through  the  cloud  1 

Let  the  now  darkened  earth  and  curtained 

heaven 
Back  to  his  vision  with  thy  face  be  given  ! 
Bear  him  on  high  once  more, 
But  in  thy  strength  to  soar, 
And  wTapt  and  stilled  by  that  o'ershadow- 

ing  might. 
Forth  on  the  empyreal  blaze  to  look  with 
chastened  sight. 

Or  if  it  be  that,  like  the  ark's  lone  dove, 
My  thoughts  go  forth,  and  find  no  resting- 
place, 
No  sheltering  home  of  sympathy  and  love 
In  the  responsive  bosoms  of  my  race, 
And  back  return,  a  darkness  and  a  weight, 
Till  my  unanswered  heart  grows  desolate — 
Yet,  yet  siistain  me,  Holiest  ! — I  am  vowed 

To  solemn  service  high  ; 
And  shall  the  spirit,  for  thy  tasks  endowed, 
Sink  on  the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary. 
Fainting  beneath  the  burden  of  the  day, 

Bicause  no  human  tone 

Unto  the  altar-stone 
Of  that  pure  spousal  fane  inviolate. 
Where  it  should   make  eternal  truth  its 

mate. 
May  cheer  the  sacred,  solitar>'  way  ? 

Oh  1  be  the  whisper  of  thy  voice  within 
Enough  to  strengthen  !     Be  the  hope  to 

win 
A  more  deep-seeing  homage  for  thy  name, 
Far,   far  beyond   the  burning  dream    of 

fame  ! 
Make  me  thine  only  ! — Let  me  add  but 

one 
To  those  refulgent  steps  all  undeSled, 
Which  glorious  minds  have  piled 
Through  bright  self-offering,  earnest,  child- 
like, lone. 
For  mounting  to  thy  throne  1 
And  let  my  soul,  upborne 
On  ^^^ngs  of  inner  mom, 
Find,  in  illumined  secrecy,  the  sense 
Of  that  blessed  work,  its  own  high  recom- 
pense. 

The  dimness  melts  away 
That  on  ycur  glory  lay, 


O  ye  majestic  watchers  of  the  skies  1 
Through  the  dissolving  veil, 
Which  made  each  aspect  pale, 
Your  gladdening  fires  once  more  f  recog- 
nise ; 
And  once  again  a  shower 
Of  hope,  and  joy,  and  power, 
Streams  on  my  soul  from  your  immortal 

eyes. 
And  if  that  splendour  to  my  sobered  sight 
Come  tremulous,   with   more    of   pensive 

Ught— 
Something,    though  beautiful,   yet  deeply 

fraught 
With  more  that  pierces  through  each  fold 
of  thought 
Than  I  was  wont  to  trace 
On  heaven's  unshadowed  face — 
Be  it  e'en  so  ! — be  mine,  though  set  apart 
Unto  a  radiant  ministry,  yet  still 
A  lowly,  fearful,  self-distrusting  heart. 
Bowed  before  Thee,  O  Mightiest!  whose 

blessed  vnW. 
All  the  pure  stars  rejoicingly  fulfil.* 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  EVENING 
SONG. 

Father  !  guide  m£  !    Day  declines, 
Hollow  ■winds  are  in  the  pines  ; 
Darkly  waves  each  giant  bough 
O'er  the  sky's  last  crimson  glow  : 
Hushed  is  now  the  convent's  bell, 
Which  erewhile  with  breezy  swell 
From  the  purple  mountains  bore 
Greeting  to  the  sunset-shore. 
Now  the  sailor's  vesper-hymn 

Dies  away. 
Father  !  in  the  forest  dim, 

Be  my  stay  ! 

In  the  low  and  shivering  thrill 
Of  the  leaves  that  late  hung  still 
In  the  dull  and  muffled  tone 
Of  the  sea-waves '  distant  moan  ; 
In  the  deep  tints  of  the  sky, 
There  are  signs  of  tempest  nigh. 
Ominous,  with  sullen  sound. 
Falls  the  closing  dusk  around. 
Father  1  through  the  storm  and  shade 

O'er  the  wild. 
Oh  !  be  Thou  the  lone  one's  aid- 
Save  thy  child  1 

•  Written  after  hearing  the  introductory  Lec- 
ture on  Astronomy  delivered  in  Trinity  QjUege, 
Dublin,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  royal  astrooo- 
mcr,  on  the  2th  Nov£u.her,  1832. 
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Many  a  S'^ft  and  sounding  plume 
Homewards,  through  the  boding  gloom, 
O'er  my  way  hath  flitted  fast 
Since  the  farewell  sunbeam  passed 
From  the  chestnut's  ruddy  bark, 
And  the  pools,  now  lone  and  dark, 
Where  the  wakening  night-winds  sigh 
Through  the  long  reeds  mournfully. 
Homeward,  homeward,  all  things  haste — 

God  of  might ! 
Shield  the  homeless  'midst  the  waste  I 

Be  his  light ! 

In  his  distant  cradle-nest, 

Now  my  babe  is  laid  to  rest ; 

Beautiful  its  slumber  seems 

With  a  glow  of  heavenly  dreams — 

Beautiful,  o'er  that  bright  sleep, 

Hang  soft  eyes  of  fondness  deep, 

Where  his  mother  bends  to  pray 

For  the  loved  and  far  away. 

Father !  guard  that  household  bower, 

Hear  that  prayer  1 
Back,  through  thine  all-guiding  power. 

Lead  me  there ! 

Darker,  wilder  grows  the  night : 
Not  a  star  sends  quivering  light 
Through  the  massy  arch  of  shade 
By  the  stem,  old  forest  made. 
Thou !  to  whose  unslumbering  eyes 
All  my  pathway  open  lies. 
By  the  Son  who  knew  distress 
In  the  lonely  wilderness, 
Where  no  roof  to  that  blessed  head 

Shelter  gave — 
Father  I  through  the  time  of  dread. 

Save — oh,  save  I 


BURIAL  OF  AN    EMIGRANT'S 
CHILD   IN   THE   FORESTS. 

Scene. — The  banks  of  a  solitary  river  in 
an  American  forest.  A  tent  under  pine- 
trees  in  the  foreground.  Agnes  sitting 
before  the  tent,  with  a  child  in  her  arms 
apparently  sleeping. 

Agnes.  Surely  'tis  all  a  dream— ^  fever- 
dream  I 
The  desolation  and  the  agony — 
The  strange,  red  sunrise,  and  the  gloomy 

woods, 
So  terrible  with  their  dark  giant  boughs, 
And  the  broad,  lonely  river  I — all  a  dream  I 
And  my  boy's  voice  will  wake  me,  with  its 
clear, 


Wild  singing  tones,  as  tiey  were  wont  to 

come 
Through  the  wreathed  sweetbrier  at  my 

lattice-panes 
In  happy,  happy  England  I    Speak  to  me ! 
Speak  to  thy  mother,  bright  one  !  she  hath 

watched 
All  the  dread  night  beside  thee,  fill  hex 

brain 
Is  darkened  by  swift  waves  of  fantasies, 
And  her  soul  faint  with  longing  for  thy 

voice. 
Oh  I  I  must  wake  him  with  one  gentle  kiss 
On  his  fair  brow  1 

{Shudderingly.)  The  strange,  damp,  thrill- 
ing touch  ! 
The  marble  chill !     Now,  now  it  rushes 

back — 
Now  I  know  all  \—de&d— dead  /—a  fearful 

word  ! 
My  boy  hath  left  me  in  the  wilderness. 
To  journey  on  without  the  blessed  light 
In  his  deep,  loving  eyes.  He's  gone  1 — he's 

gone  I 

Her  Husband  enters. 

Husband.  Agnes  1  my  Agnes  1  hast  thou 

looked  thy  last 
Oh  our  sweet  slumberer's  face  ?    The  hour 

is  come — 
The  couch  made  ready  for  his  last  repose. 
Agnes.  Not  yet !  thou  canst  not  take  him 

from  me  yet  I 
If  he  but  left  me  for  a  few  short  days, 
This  were  too  brief  a  gazing-time  to  draw 
His  angel  image  into  my  fond  heart, 
And  fix  its  beauty  there.    And  now — oh  I 

now. 
Never  again  the  laughter  of  his  eye 
Shall  send  its  gladdening  summer  through 

my  soul 
—Never  on  earth  again.     Yet,  yet  delay  I 
Thou  canst  not  take  him  from  me. 

Husband,  My  beloved ! 
Is  it  not  God  hath  taken  him  ?  the  God 
That  took  our  firstborn,  o'er  whose  early 

gp-ave 
Thou  didst  bow  down  thy  saint-Uke  head, 

and  say, 
"  His  will  be  done  !  " 

Agnes.  Oh  I  that  near  household  grave, 
Under  the  turf  of  England,  seemed  not 

half— 
Not  half  so  much  to  part  me  from  my 

child 
As  these  dark  woods.     It  lay  beside  our 

homt:. 
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And  1  could  watch  the  sunshine,  through 

all  boiirs, 
Loving  and  clinging  to  the  grassy  spot  ; 
And  I  could  dress  its  greensward  with  fresh 

flowers, 
Familiar  meadow-flowers.     O'er  t/ut,  my 

babe  I 
The  primrose  will  not  blossom  !    Oh !  that 

now, 
Together,  by  thy  fair  young  sister's  side. 
We  lay  "midst  England's  valleys ! 

Husband.  Dost  thou  grieve, 
Agnes  1   that  thou  hast  followed  o'er  the 

deep 
An  exile's  fortunes  ?     If  it  thus  can  be. 
Then,  after  many  a  conflict  cheerily  met. 
My  spirit  sinks  at  last. 

Agnes.  Forgive  !  forgive  I 
My  Edmund,  pardon  me  I    Oh  !   grief  is 

wild — 
Forget  its  words,  quick  spray-drops  from  a 

fount 
Of   unknown  bitterness  I    Thou    art    my 

home  I 
Mine  only  and  my  blessed  one  1     Where'er 
Thy  warm  heart  beats  in  its  true  nobleness, 
There  is  my  country  1  there  my  head  shall 

rest, 
And  throb  no  more.    Oh !    still,  by  thy 

strong  love, 
Bear  up  the  feeble  reed  I 

{Kneeling  with  the  child  in  her  arms.) 

Aud  Thou,  my  God  1 
Hear  my  soul's  cry  from  this  dread  wilder- 
ness ! 
Oh  !   hear,   and  pardon  me  I     If  I   have 

made 
This  treasxire,  sent  from  Thee,  too  much 

the  ark 
Fraught  with  mine  earthward-clinging  hap- 
piness, 
Forgetting  Him  who  gave,  and  might  re- 
sume, 
Oh  I  pardon  me  ! 

If  nature  hath  rebelled, 
And  from  thy  Ught  turned  ^i^^lfully  away. 
Making  a  midnight  of  her  agony, 
WTien  the  despairing  passion  of  her  clasp 
Was  from  its  idol  stricken  at  one  touch 
Of  thine  Almighty  hand — oh,  pardon  me  ! 
By  thy  Son's  anguish,  pardon  1   In  the  soul 
The  tempests  and  the  waves  will  know  thy 

voice — 
Father  !  say,  ' '  Peace,  be  still !  " 

(Giving  the  child  to  her  husband.) 

Farewell,  my  babt  \       i 


Gro  from  my  bosom  now  to  other  rest  I 
With    this    last    kiss  on   thine   unsullied 

brow. 
And  on  thy  pale,  calm  cheek  these  contrite 

tears, 
I  yield  thee  to  tny  Maker  ! 

Husband.  Now,  my  wife ! 
Thine  own  meek  holiness  beams  forth  onct 

more 
A  light  upon  my  path.     Now  shall  I  bear, 
From  thy  dear  arms,  the  slumberer  to  re- 
pose— 
With  a  calm,  trustful  heart. 

Agnes.  My  Edmund  !  where — 
Where  wilt  thou  lay  him  ? 

Husband.  See'st  thou  where  the  spire 
Of  yon  dark  cypress  reddens  in  the  sun 
To  burning  gold — there — o'er  yon  willow 

tuft? 
Under  that  native  desert  monument 
Lies  his  lone  bed.    Our  Hubert,  since  the 

dawn. 
With  the  gray  mosses  of  the  wilderness 
Hath  Uned  it  closely  through  ;  and  there 

breathed  forth. 
E'en  from   the  fulness  of  his  own  pure 

heart, 
A  wild,  sad  forest  hymn — a  song  of  tears, 
Which  thou  wilt  learn  to  love.   I  heard  the 

boy 
Chanting  it  o'er  his  solitary  task, 
As  wails  a  wood-bird  to  the  thrilling  leaves. 
Perchance  unconsciously. 
Agnes.  My  gentle  son  1 
The  affectionate,  the  gifted  I    With  what 

joy— 
Edmund,  rememberest  thou? — with  what 

bright  joy 
His  baby  brother  ever  to  his  arms 
Would  spring  from  rosy  sleep,  and  play- 
fully 
Hide  the  rich  clusters  of  his  gleaming  hair 
In  that  kind,  useful  breast !     Oh  I  now  no 

more  I 
But  strengthen  me,  my  God  !  and  melt  my 

heart. 
Even  to  a  well-spring  of  adoring  tears, 
For  many  a  blessing  left. 
[Bending  over  the  child.)  Once  more,  fare- 

weU  I 
Oh,   the  pale,  piercing  sweetness  of  that 

lookl 
How  can  it  be  sustained  ?    Away,  away  I 

(AJier  a  short  pause.) 
Edmund  I    my    woman  s    nature   still    h 

weak — 
I  cannot  see  thee  render  dust  to  dust  I 
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Cto    thou,    my   husband  1    to   thy   solemn 

task  ; 
I   will  rest  here,  and  still  my  soul  witii 

prayer 
Till  thy  return. 
Husband.  Then  strength  be  with   thy 

prayer ! 
Peace  on  thy  bosom  I     Faith  and  heavenly 

hope 
Unto  thy  spirit !     Fare  thee  well  a  while  1 
We  must  be  pilgrims  of  the  woods  again, 
After  this  mournful  hour. 

(He goes  out  with  the  child. — Agnes  kneels 

in  prayer. — After  a  time,  voices  without 

are  heard  singing.) 

FUNERAL   HYMN. 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver, 

Where  the  pines  make  moan, 
By  the  forest-river, 
Sleeps  our  babe  alone. 
England's  field -flowers  may  not  deck  his 

grave. 
Cypress  shadows  o'er  him  darkly  wave. 

Woods  unknown  receive  him, 

'Midst  the  mighty  wild  ; 

Yet  with  God  we  leave  him. 

Blessed,  blessed  child  I 

And  our  tears  gush  o'er  his  lovely  dust, 

Mournfully,  yet  still  from  hearts  of  trust. 

Though  his  eye  hath  brightened 

Oft  our  weary  way. 
And  his  clear  laugh  lightened 
Half  our  hearts'  dismay  ; 
Still  in  hope  we  give  back  what  was  given, 
Yielding  up  the  b>eautiful  to  heaven. 

And  to  her  who  bore  him, 

Her  who  long  must  weep, 
Yet  shall  heaven  restore  him 
From  his  pale,  sweet  sleep  1 
Those  b\ue  eyes  of  love  and  peace  again 
Through  her  soul  will  shine,  undimmed  by 
pain. 

Where  the  long  reeds  quiver. 

Where  the  pines  make  moan. 
Leave  him  by  the  river 
Earth  to  earth  alone  1 
God  and  Father  I  may  our  joumeyings  on 
I^ad  to  where  the  blessed  boy  is  gone  I 

From  the  exile's  sorrow. 
From  the  wanderer's  dread 

Of  the  night  and  morrow, 
Early   brightly  tied  ; 


Thou  hast  called  him  to  a  sweeter  home 
Than  our  lost  one  o'er  the  ocean's  foam. 

Now  let  thought  behold  him, 

With  his  angel  look. 
Where  those  arms  enfold  him, 
Which  benignly  took 
Israel's  babes  to  their  Good  Shepherd"; 

breast, 
When  His  voice  their  tender  meekness  blest 

Turn  thee  now,  fond  mother  I 

From  thy  dead,  oh,  turn  I 
Linger  not,  young  brother. 
Here  to  dream  and  mourn  : 
Only  kneel  once  more  around  the  sod, 
Kneel,  and  bow  submitted  hearts  to  God  1 


EASTER-DAY   IN   A  MOUNTAIN 
CHURCHYARD. 

There  is  a  wakening  on  the  mighty  hills, 

A  kindling  with  the  spirit  of  the  mom  ! 

Bright  gleams  are  scattered  from  the  thou- 
sand rills, 

And  a  soft  visionary  hue  is  bom 

On  the  young  foliage,  worn 

By  all  the  embosomed  woods  —  a  silvery 
green, 

Made  up  of  spring  and  dew,  harmoniously 
serene. 

And  lo !  where,  floating  through  a  glory, 

sings 
The  lark,  alone  amidst  a  crystal  sky  ! 
Lo  1    where  the  darkness  of  his  buoyant 

wings, 
Against  a  soft  and  rosy  cloud  on  high, 

Trembles  with  melody  I 
While  the  far-echoing  solitudes  rejoice 
To  the  rich  laugh  of  music  in  that  voice. 

But  purer  light  than  of  the  early  sun 
Is  on  you  cast,  O  mountains  of  the  earth  I 
And  for  your  dwellers  nobler  joy  is  won 
Than   the  sweet   echoes  of  the  skylark's 
mirth. 
By  this  glad  rooming's  birth  I 
And  gifts  more  precious  by  its  breath  are 

shed 
Than  music  on  the  breete,  dew  on  the  vio- 
let's head. 

Gifts  for  the  soul,  from  whose  illumined 

eye 
O'er  natures  face  the  colouring  glory  flowrs, 
Gifts  from  the  fount  of  immortality, 
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Which,  filled  with  balm,  unknown  to  hu- 
man \roes. 
Lay  hushed  in  dark  repose, 
Till    thou,   bright  dayspring  1    mad'st  its 

waves  our  own, 
By  thine  unsealing  of  the  burial-stone. 

Sing,  then,  with  all  your  choral  strains,  ye 

hills! 
And  let  a  full  victorious  tone  be  given, 
By  rock  and  cavern,  to  the  wind  which  fills 
Your  urn-like  depths  with  sound  1     The 

tomb  is  riven, 
The  radiant  gate  of  heaven 
Unfolded — and  the  stem,  dark  shadow  cast 
By  death's  o'ersweeping  wing,  from  the 

earth's  bosom  past. 

And  you,  ye  graves  I   upon  whose  turf  I 

stand. 
Girt  with  the  slumber  of  the  hamlet's  dead, 
Time,  with  a  soft  and  reconciling  hand, 
The  covering  mantle  of  bright  moss  hath 

spread 
O'er  every  narrow  bed  : 
But  not  by  time,  and  not  by  nature  sovra 
Was  the  celestial  seed,  whence  round  you 

peace  hath  grown. 

Christ  hath  arisen  !    Oh,  not  one  cherished 
head 

Hath,  'midst  the  flowery  sods,  been  pil- 
lowed here 

Without  a  hope  (howe'er  the  heart  hath 
bled 

In  its  vain  yearnings  o  er  the  unconscious 
bier), 
A  hope,  upspringing  clear 

From  those  majestic  tidings  of  the  mom. 

Which  lit  the  living  way  to  all  of  woman 
bom. 

Thou  hast  wept  mournfully,  O  human  love  I 
E'en  on  this  g^^eensward  :  night  hath  heard 

thy  cry, 
Heart  -  stricken  one  1    thy  precious   dust 

above — 
Night,  and  the  hills,  which  sent  forth  no 

reply 
Unto  thine  agony  ! 
But  He  who  wept  like  thee,  thy  Lord,  thy 

guide, 
Chnst  bath  arisen,  O  love  1  thy  tears  shall 

all  be  dried. 

Dark  must  have  been  the  gushing  of  those 

tears. 
Heavy  the  unsleeping  phantom  of  the  tomb 


On  thine  impassioned  soul,  in  eldei  years. 
When,  burdened  with  the  mystery  of  its 

doom. 
Mortality's  thick  gloom 
Hung  o'er  the  sunny  world,  and  with  the 

breath 
Of    the  triumphant    rose  came  blending 

thoughts  of  death. 

By  thee,  sad  Love  1  and  by  thy  sister.  Fear 
Then  was  the  ideal  robe  of  beauty  wrought 
To  veil  that  haunting  shadow,  still  too  near. 
Still  ruling  secretly  the  conqueror's  thought, 

And  where  the  board  was  fraught 
With  wine  and   myrtles  in   the  summer 

bower, 
Felt,  e'en  when  disavowed,  a  presence  and 

a  power. 

But  that  dark  night  is  closed  :  and  o'er  the 

dead, 
Here,  where  the  gleamy  primrose-tufts  have 

blown. 
And  where  the  mountain-heath  a  couch  has 

spread. 
And,  settling  oft  on  some  gray,  lettered 

stone, 
The  redbreast  warbles  lone  ; 
And  the  wild -bee's  deep  drowsy  murmurs 

pass. 
Like  a  low  thrill  of  harp-strings,  through 

the  grass : 

Here,  'midst  the  chambers  of  the  Christian's 
sleep,  [eye : 

We  o'er  death's  gulf  may  look  with  tmsting 

For  Hope  sits,  dovelike,  on  the  gloomy 
deep, 

And  the  green  hills  wherein  these  valleys  lie 
Seem  all  one  sanctuary 

Of  holiest  thought— nor  needs  their  fresh, 
bright  sod, 

Um,  wreath,  or  shrine,  for  tombs  all  dedi- 
cate to  God. 

Christ  hath  arisen  !  O  mountain-peaks !  at- 
test— 

Witness,  resounding  glen  and  torrent-wave ! 

The  immortal  courage  in  the  human  brea.sc 

Sprung  from  that  victory— tell  how  oft  the 
brave 
To  camp,  'midst  rock  and  cave, 

Nerved  by  those  words,  their  struggling 
faith  have  borne. 

Planting  the  cross  on  high  above  the  clouds 
of  mom ! 

The  Alps  have  heard  sweet  hymnings  for 

to-day — 
Ay,  and  wild  sounds  of  sterner,  deeper  tonp 
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Have  thrilled  their  pines,  when  those  that 
knelt  to  pray 

Rose  up  to  arm  !    The  pure,  high  snows 
have  known 
A  colouring  not  their  own, 

But  from  true  hearts,  which,  by  that  crim- 
son stain, 

Grave  token  of  a  trust  that  called  no  suffer- 
ing vain. 

Those  days  are  past — the  mountains  wear 

no  more 
The  solemn  splendour  of  the  martyr's  blood ; 
And  may  that  awful  record,  as  of  yore. 
Never  again  be  known  to  field  or  flood  I 

E'en  though  the  faithful  stood, 
A  noble  army,  in  the  exulting  sight 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  which  blessed  their 
battle  for  the  right  I 

But  many  a  martyrdom  by  hearts  unshaken 
Is  )'et  borne  silently  in  homes  obscure  ; 
And  many  a  bitter  cup  is  meekly  taken  ; 
And,  for  the  strength  whereby  the  just  and 

pure 
Thus  steadfastly  endure, 
Glory   to    Him   whose  victor)    won    that 

dower ! 
Him  from  whose  rising  streamed  that  robe 

of  spirit-power. 

Glory  to  Him  I     Hope  to  the  suffering 

breast ! 
Light  to  the  nations  I   He  hath  rolled  away 
The  mists  which,  gathering  into  deathlike 

rest, 
Between  the  soul  and  heaven's  calm  ether 

lay — 
His  love  hath  made  it  day 
With  those  that  sat  in  darkness.     Earth 

and  sea  I 
Lift  up  glad  strains  for  man  by  truth  Divine 

made  free  I 


THE  CHILD   READING  THE 
BIBLE. 

'  A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  to  waylay. 


A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breatL, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death." 

WoRnSWORTH. 

I  SAW  him  at  his  sport  erewhile, 

The  bright,  exulting  boy  I 
Like  summer's  lightning  came  the  smile 

Of  his  young  spirit's  joy— 


A  flash  that,  wheresoe'er  it  broke, 
To  Ufe  undreamt-of  beauty  woke. 

His  fair  locks  waved  in  sunny  play, 

By  a  clear  fountain's  side, 
Where  jewel-coloured  pebbles  lay 

Beneath  the  shallow  tide  ; 
And  pearly  spray  at  times  would  meet 
The  glancing  of  his  fairy  feet. 

He  twined  him  wreaths  of  all  spring-flowers, 
Which  drank  that  streamlet's  dew  ; 

He  flung  them  o'er  the  wave  in  showers. 
Till,  gazing,  scarce  I  knew 

Which  seemed  more  pure,  or  bright,  or  wild 

The  singing  fount  or  laughing  child. 

To  look  on  all  that  joy  and  bloom 

Made  earth  one  festal  scene. 
Where  the  dull  shadow  of  the  tomb 

Seemed  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
How  couVd  one  image  of  decay 
Steal  o'er  the  dawn  of  such  clear  day  ? 

I  saw  once  more  that  aspect  bright- 
The  boy's  meek  head  was  bowed 

In  silence  o'er  the  Book  of  Light, 
And,  like  a  golden  cloud — 

The  still  cloud  of  a  pictured  sky — 

His  locks  drooped  round  it  lovingly. 

And  if  my  heart  had  deemed  him  fair, 

When,  in  the  fountain-glade, 
A  creature  of  the  sky  and  air, 

Almost  on  wings  he  played  ; 
Oh  I  how  much  holier  beauty  now 
Lit  the  young  human  being's  brow  ! 

The  being  bom  to  toil,  to  die, 
To  break  forth  from  the  tomb 

Unto  far  nobler  destiny 
Than  waits  the  skylark's  plume  ! 

I  saw  him,  in  that  thoughtful  hour, 

Win  the  first  knowledge  of  his  dow  ei 

The  soul,  the  awakening  soul  I  saw— 

My  watching  eye  could  trace 
The  shadows  of  its  new-bom  awe 

Sweeping  o'er  that  fair  face  : 
As  o'er  a  flower  might  pass  the  shade 
By  some  dread  angel's  pinion  made 

The  soul,  the  mother  of  deep  feai?;, 

Of  high  hopes  infinite, 
Of  glorious  dreams,  mysterious  tears 

Of  sleepless  inner  slight  ; 
Ix)vely,  but  solemn,  it  arose, 
Unfolding  what  no  more  might  close. 
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The  red-leaved  tablets,  *  undefiled, 

As  yet,  by  evil  thought — 
Oh  !  Uttle  dreamed  the  brooding  child 

Of  what  within  m    wrought, 
While  his  young  heart   first  burned  and 

stirred, 
And  quivered  to  the  eternal  word. 

And  reverently  my  spirit  caught 

The  reverence  of  kis  gaze — 
A  sight  with  dew  of  blessing  fraught 

To  hallow  after-days  ; 
To  make  the  proud  heart  meekly  wise, 
By  the  sweet  faith  in  those  calm  eyes. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  temple  rose 

Before  me  brightly  there  ; 
And  in  the  depths  of  its  repose 

My  soul  o'erflowed  with  prayer, 
Feehng  a  solemn  presence  nigh — 
The  power  of  infant  sanctity  1 

O  Father  I  mould  my  heart  once  more 

By  thy  prevailing  breath  ! 
Teach  me,  oh  I  teach  me  to  adore 

E'en  with  that  pure  one's  faith — 
A  faith,  all  made  of  love  and  light, 
Child-like,  and  therefore  full  of  might ! 


A   POET'S   DYING  HYMN. 

'*  Be  mute  who  will,  who  can, 
Yet  I  will  praise  Thee  with  impassioned  voice  ! 
Me  didst  thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine 
In  such  a  temple  as  we  now  behold, 
Reared  for  thy  presence  ;  therefore  am  I  bound 
To  worship,  here  and  everywhere." 

Wordsworth. 

The  blue,  deep,  glorious  heavens  1 — I  lift 
mine  eye, 
And  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I  that  I  have 
met 
And  owned  thine  image  in  the  majesty 
Of  their  calm  temple  still ! — that,  never 

yet, 

There  hath  thy  face  been  shrouded  from 

ray  sight 
By  noontide  blaze,  or  sweeping  storm  of 

night : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  ! 

That  now  still  clearer,  trom  their  pure  ex- 
pause, 
I  see  the  mercy  of  thine  aspect  shine. 


•  "All  this,  and  more  than  this,  is  now  en- 
paved  upon  the  red-leaved  tai>U*'  of  my 
neart." — Haywood. 
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Touching  death's  features  with  a  lovely 
glance 
Of  light,  serenely,  solemnly  Divine, 
And  lending  to  each  holy  star  a  ray 
As  of  kind  eyes,  that  woo  my  soul  away  : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  I    have   heard    thy  voice    nor    been 
afraid, 
In  the  earth's  garden — "midst  the  moim- 
tains  old. 
And  the  low  thrillings  of  the  forest-shade, 
And    the  wild  sound  of    waters    uncon- 
trolled— 
And  upon  many  a  desert  plain  and  shore — 
No  solitude — for  there  I  felt  Thee  more  : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  ! 

And  if  thy  spirit  on  thy  child  hath  shed 

The  gift,  the  vision  of  the  unsealed  eye, 
To  pierce  the  mist  o'er  Ufe's  deep  meanings 
spread, 
To  reach  the  hidden  fountain-urns  that 
he 
Far  in  man's  heart — if  I  have  kept  it  free 
And  pure,  a  consecration  unto  Thee  : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  1 

If  my  soul's  utterance  hath  by  Thee  beei. 
fraught 
With  an  awakening  power— if  Thou  hast 
made. 
Like  the  winged  seed,  the  breathings  of  my 
thought. 
And  by  the  swift  winds  bid  them  be  con- 
veyed 
To  lands  of  other  lays,  and  there  become 
Native  as  early  melodies  of  home  : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  1 

Not  for  the  brightness  of  a  mortal  wreath, 
Not  for  a  place  'midst  kingly  minstrels 
dead. 
But  that,  perchance,  a   faint  gale  of  thy 
breath, 
A  still  small  whisper,  in  my  song  hath 
led 
One  struggling  spirit  upwards  .o  thy  throne. 
Or  but  one  hope,   one  prayer,  — for  this 
alone 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God 

That  I  have  loved— that  I  have  known  the 
love 
Which   troubles  in  the  soul   the  teartiiJ 
springs. 
Yet,  with  a  colouring  halo  from  above, 
Tinges  and  glorifies  all  earthly  things, 
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Whate'er  its  anguish  oi  its  woe  may  be, 
Still   weaving    links   for  intercourse  with 
Thee  : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  by  the  passion  of  its  deep  distress, 
And   by  the  o'erflowing   of  its   mighty 
prayer, 
And  by  the  yearning  of  its  tenderness, 
Too  full  for  words  upon  their  stream  to 
bear, 
I  have  been  drawn  still  closer  to  thy  shrine, 
Well-spring  of  love,  the  unfathomed,  the 
Divine, 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I 

That  hope  hath  ne'er  my  heart  or  song 
forsaken, 
High  hope,  which  even   from  mystery, 
doubt,  or  dread, 
Calmly,  rejoicingly,  the  things  hath  taken 
Whereby  its  torchlight  for  the  race  was 
fed: 
That  passing  storms  have  only  fanned  the 

fire 
Which  pierced  them  still  with  its  triumphal 
spire, 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  1 

Now  art  Thou  calling  me  in  every  gale, 
Each  sound   and   token  of    the   dying 
day; 
Thou   leav'st   me   not — though    early  life 
grows  pale, 
I  am  not  darkly  sinking  to  decay  ; 
But,  hour  by  hour,   my  soul's  dissolving 

shroud 
Melts  off  to  radiance,  as  a  silvery  cloud. 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  ! 

And  if  this  earth,  with  all  its  choral  streams, 
And  crowning  woods,  and  soft  or  solemn 
skies, 
And     mountain     sanctuaries    for     poet's 
dreams, 
Be  lovely  still  in  my  departing  eyes — 
'Tis  not  that  fondly  I  would  linger  here. 
But  that  thy  foot-prints  on  its  dust  appear : 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  1 

And  that  the  tender  shadowing  I  behold. 

The  tracery  veining  every  leaf  and  flower, 

Of  glories  cast  in  more  consummate  mould, 

No    longer    rassals    to    the   changeful 

hour; 

That  life's  last  roses  to  my  thoughts  can 

bring 
Rich  visions  of  imperishable  spring  : 
I  bless  Thee.  O  my  God  ! 


Yes  I  the  young,  vernal  voices  in  the  skies 
Woo  me  not  back,  but,  wandering  pasl 
mine  ear, 
Seem  heralds  of  th'  eternal  melodies. 

The  spirit-music,  imperturbed  and  clear  — 
The  hall  of  soul,  yet  passionate  no  more  : 
Let   me,  too,  joining  those  pure  strains, 
adore  I 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  ' 

Now  aid,  sustain   me   still.     To  Thee   1 
come — 
Make  Thou  my  dwelling  where  tny  child- 
ren are  : 
And  for  the  hope  of  that  immortal  home. 
And  for  thy  Son,  the  bright  and  morning 
star, 
The  sufferer  and  the  victor-king  of  death, 
I  bless  Thee  with   my  glad  song's  dying 
breath ! 
I  bless  Thee,  O  my  God  I 


THE   FUNERAL   DAY  OF  SIR 
WALTER   SCOTT. 

•'  Many  an  eye 
May  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star.  " 
Shakspbars. 

A  GLOB  lous  voice  hath  ceased  ! 
Mournfully,  reverently — the  funeral  chant 
Breathe   reverently  —  there    is    a    dreamy 

sound, 
A  hollow  miurmur  of  the  dying  year, 
In  the  deep  woods — let  it  be  wild  and 

sad  1 
A  more  .^Eolian,  melancholy  tone 
Than  ever  wailed  o'er  bright  things  perish- 
ing ! 
For  that  is    passing  from    the   darkened 

land. 
Which  the  green  summer  will  not  bring  us 

back — 
Though  all  her  songs  return — the  funeral 

chant 
Breathe  reverently  I    They  bear  the  mighty 

forth. 
The  kingly  ruler  in  the  realms  of  mind  ; 
They  bear    him    through   the    household 

paths,  the  groves, 
Where  every  tree  had  music  of  its  own 
To  his  quick  ear  of  knowledge  taught  by 

love — 
And  he  is  silent — past  the  living  stream 
They  bear  him  now  ;   the  stream   whose 

kindly  voice. 
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On  alien  shores,  his  true  heart  burned  to 

hear — 
And  he  is  silent  1    O'er  the  heathery  hills, 
Which  his  own  soul  had  mantled  with  a 

light 
Richer  than   autumn's  purple,   now  they 

move — 
And  he  is  silent  I — he,  whose  flexile  lips 
Were  but  unsealed,  and  lo  I   a  thoiisand 

forms, 
From    every  pastoral  glen  and   fern-clad 

height, 
In   glowing   life    upsprang,  —  vassal  and 

chief, 
Rider  and  steed,  with  shout  and  bugle-peal. 
Fast-rushing  through  .he  brightly  troubled 

air, 
Like   the  Wild   Huntsman's  band.     And 

still  they  live. 
To  those  fair  scenes  imperishably  bound, 
And,  from  the  mountain-mist  still  flashing 

by. 
Startle    the  wanderer  who    hath  listened 

there 
To  the  seer's  voice  :  phantoms  of  coloured 

thought, 
Surviving  him  who  raised.     O  eloquence ! 
O  power,    whose  breathings    thus    could 

wake  the  dead  I 
Who  shall  wake  thee  f  lord  of  the  buried 

past  I 
.And  art  thou  there — to  those  dim  nations 

joined. 
Thy  subject-host  so  long?    The  wand  is 

dropped, 
The  bright  lamp  broken,  which  the  gifted 

hand 
Touched,  and  the  genii  came  I     Sing  rever- 
ently 
The  funeral  chant  I    The  mighty  is  borne 

home. 
And  who  shall  be  his  mourners?    Youth 

and  age. 
For  each  hath  felt  his  magic — love  and 

grief, 
For  he  hath  communed  with  the  heart  of 

each  : 
Yes — the  free  spirit  of  humanity 
May  join  the  august  procession,  for  to  him 
Its  mysteries  have  been  tributary  things. 
And  all  its  accents  known.     From  field  or 

wave, 
Never  was  conqueror  on  his  battle-bier, 
By  the    veiled  banner    and   the    muffled 

drum, 
And  the  proud  drooping  of  the  crested 

head. 
More  nobly  followed  home.  The  last  abode, 


The  voiceless    dwelling    of    the    bard    is 

reached  : 
A  .still,  majestic  spot,  girt  solemnly 
With  all  th'  imploring  beauty  of  decay  ; 
A  stately  couch  'midst  ruins !  meet  for  him 
With  his  bright  fame  to  rest  in,  as  a  king 
Of  other  days,  laid  lonely  with  his  sword 
Beneath   his    head.     Sing    reverently  the 

chant 
Over  the  honoured  grave  I    The  grave  !— 

oh,  say 
Rather  the  shrine  ! — an  altar  for  the  love, 
The   light,   soft  pilgrim  steps,  the  votive 

wTeaths 
Of  years  unborn — a  place  where  leaf  and 

flower, 
By  that  which  dies  not  of  the  sovereign 

dead, 
Shall  be  made  holy  things,  where  every 

weed 
Shall  have  its  portion  of  th'  inspiring  gift 
From  buried  glory  breathed.     And   now 

what  strain, 
Making  victorious  melody  ascend 
High  above  sorrow's  dirge,  befits  the  tomb 
Where  he  that  swayed  the  nations  thus  is 

laid— 
The  crowned  of  men  ? 

A  lowly,  lowly  song. 

Lowly  and  solemn  be 
Thy  children's  cry  to  Thee, 

Father  Divine ! 
A  hymn  of  suppliant  breath. 
Owning  that  life  and  death 
Alike  are  thine  I 

A  spirit  on  its  way, 
Sceptred  the  earth  to  sway, 

From  Thee  was  sent  : 
Now  call'st  Thou  back  thine  own- 
Hence  is  that  radiance  flown — 

To  earth  but  lent. 

Watching  in  breathless  awe. 
The  bright  head  bowed  we  saw. 

Beneath  thy  hand  I 
Filled  by  one  hope,  one  fear. 
Now  o'er  a  brother's  bier 

Weeping  we  stand. 

How  hath  he  passed  I — the  lonl 
Of  each  deep  bosom-chord. 

To  meet  thy  sight, 
Unmantled  and  alone, 
On  thy  bless'd  mercy  thrown, 

O  Infinite ! 

So,  from  bis  harvest-home, 
Must  the  tired  peasant  come  ; 
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So,  in  one  trust, 
Leader  and  king  must  yield 
The  naked  soul  revealed 

To  Thee,  All  Just ! 

The  sword  of  many  a  fight — 
What  lAen  shall  be  its  might  ? 

The  lofty  lay 
That  rushed  on  eagle  wing — 
What  shall  its  memory  bring  ? 

What  hope,  what  stay  ? 

O  Father  !  in  that  hour, 

When  earth  all  succouring  power 

Shall  disavow ; 
When  spear,  and  shield,  and  crown 
In  faintness  are  cast  down — 

Sustain  us,  Thou ! 

By  Him  who  bowed  to  take 
The  death-cup  for  our  sake, 

The  thorn,  the  rod  ; 
From  whom  the  last  dismay 
Was  not  to  pass  away — 

Aid  us,  O  God  I 

Tremblers  beside  the  grave, 
We  call  on  Thee  to  save, 

Father  Divine  I 
Hear,  hear  our  suppliant  breath  I 
Keep  us,  in  life  and  death, 

Thine,  only  thine  ! 


THE   PRAYER  IN  THE  WILDER- 
NESS. 

SUGGESTED   BY    A   PICTURE   OF  CORRBGGIO'S. 

In  the  deep  wilderness  unseen  she  prayed, 

The  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ;  alone 

With  all  the  still,  small   whispers  of  tlie 

night, 
And  with   the  searching  glances  of    ihe 

stars. 
And  with  her  God,  alone  :  she  lifted  up 
Her  sweet,  sad  voice,  and,  trembling  o'er 

her  head, 
The  dark  leaves  thrilled  with  prayer — the 

tearful  prayer 
Of  woman's  quenchless,  yet  repentant  love. 

Father  of  Spirits,  hear  ! 
Ix)ok  on  the  inmost  heart  to  Thee  revealed, 
Ixjok  on  the  fountain  of  the  burning  tear, 
Before  thy  sight  in  solitude  unsealed  I 

Hear,  Father  I  hear,  and  aid  ! 
If  I  have  loved  too  well,  if  '■  have  shed.        i 


In  my  vain  fondness,  o'er  a  mortal  head, 
Gifts  on  thy  shrine,  my  God  I  more  fitly 
laid ; 

If  I  have  sought  to  live 
But  in  one  light,  arid  made  a  human  eyt 
The  lonely  star  of  mine  idolatry, 
Thou  that  art  Love  I  oh,  pity  and  forgive  1 

Chastened  and  schooled  at  last, 
No  more,  no  more  my  struggling  spirit 

bums, 
But,  fix'd  on  Thee,  from  that  wild  worship 

turns — 
What  have  I  said  ? — the  deep  dream  is  net 

past  1 

Yet  hear  I— if  stilLl  love, 
Oh  1  still  too  fondly — if,  for  ever  seen. 
An  earthly  image  comes  my  heart  between 
And    thy    calm    glory,    Father  I    throned 
above ; 

If  still  a  voice  is  near 
(E'en  while  I  strive  these  wanderings  to 

control) , 
An  earthly  voice  disquieting  my  soul 
With  its  deep  music,  too  intensely  dear  ; 

0  Father  1  draw  to  Thee 

My  lost  affections  back  I — the  dreaming 

eyes 
Clear  from  their  mist — sustain  the  heart 

that  dies, 
Give  the  worn  soul  once  more  its  pinions 

free  I 

1  must  love  on,  O  God  ! 

This  bosom  must  love  on  I — but  let  thy 

breath 
Touch  and  make  pure  the  flame  that  knows 

not  death. 
Bearing  it  up  to  heaven — love's  own  abode  I 

Ages  and  ages  past,  the  wilderness, 

With  its  dark  cedars,   and   the  thrilling 

night. 
With  her  clear  stars,  and  the  mysterious 

winds, 
That  waft  all  sound,  were  conscious  of 

those  prayers. 
How   many  such  hath  woman's  bursting 

heart 
Since  then,   in  silence  and    in    darkness 

breathed. 
Like  the  dim  night-flower's  odour    up  to 

GodI 
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PRISONERS'    EVENING   SERVICE. 

A    SCBVH    OF    THH    FRENCH    RBVOLUTION.* 

"  From  their  spherci 
The  stars  of  human  glorj-  are  cast  down. 
Ferisb  the  roses  and  the  flowers  of  kings, 
Princes  and  emperors,  and  the  crown  and  palms 
Of  all  the  mighty,  withered  and  consumed : 
Nor  is  power  given  to  lowliest  innocence 
Long  to  protect  her  own." — Wordsworth 

Scene — Prison  of  tJu  Luxembourg  in 
Paris,  during  tJu  Reign  of  Terror. 

D  AUBIGNE,  an  aged  Royalist — BLANCHE, 
his  daughter,  a  young  girL 

Blanche.      What  was    our    doom,    my 

father  ? — In  thine  arms 
I    lay  unconsciously  through   that  dread 

hour. 
Tell  me  the  sentence  ! — Could  our  judges 

look. 
Without  relendng,  on  thy  silvery  hair  ? 
Was  there  not  mercy,  father  ?    Will  they 

not 
Restore  us  to  oiir  home  ? 

D' Aubigne.  Yes,  my  poor  child  1 
They  send  us  home. 

Blanche.  Oh  !  shall  we  gaze  again 
On  the  bright  Loire  ?    Will  the  old  hamlet 

spire. 
And  the  gray  turret  of  our  own  chateau. 
Look  fonh  to  greet  us  through  the  dusky 

elms? 
Will  the  kind  voices  of  our  villagers, 
The  lo\ing  laughter  in  their  children's  eyes, 
Welcome  us  back   at  last?    But  how  is 

this! 
Father  !    thy   glance  is  clouded — on   thy 

brow 
There  sits  no  joy  ! 

U Aubigne.  Upon  my  brow,  dear  girl  ! 
There  sits,  I  trust,  such  deep  and  solemn 

peace 
As  may  befit  the  Christian  who  receives, 
And  recognises  in  submissive  awe, 
Ttie  summons  of  his  God. 

Banche.  Thou  dost  not  mean 

No,  no  !  it  cannot  be  1     Didst  thou  not  say 
They  sent  us  home  f 

•  The  last  days  of  two  prisoners  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg, Sillery  and  La  Source,  so  aSectingly 
described  by  Helen  Maria  Williams,  in  her 
Letters  from  France,  gave  rise  to  this  little 
•cene.  These  two  victims  had  composed  a  simple 
hymn,  which  they  sang  together  In  a  low  and 
re.«trained  voice  every  ni^bL 


D' Aubigni.  Where  is  the  spirit's  home  ? 
Oh  I  most  of  all,  in  these  dark,  evil  days, 
Where   should    it   be — but   in  that  world 

serene. 
Beyond  the  sword's  reach  and  the  tempest's 

power 
— Where,  but  in  heaven  1 
Blanche.   My  father ! 
U  Aubigni.    We  must  die. 
We  must  look  up  to  God,  and  calmly  die. 
Come  to  my  heart,  and  weep  there  I     For 

awhile 
Give  nature's  passion  way,   then  brightl) 

rise 
In  the  sdll  courage  of  a  woman's  heart. 
Do  I  not  know  thee  ?    Do  I  ask  too  much 
From  mine  own  noble  Blanche  ? 

Blanche    {falling  on    his    bosom).  Oh  I 

clasp  me  fast ! 
Thy  trembling  child  1     Hide,  hide  me  in 

thine  arms — 
Father  ! 

D' Aubigni.    Alas!    my   flower,    thou'rt 

young  to  go — 
Young,   and  so  fair  I    Yet  were  it  worse, 

methinks, 
To  leave  thee   where  the  gentle  and  the 

brave, 
The  loyal -hearted  and  the  chivalrous, 
And   they  that  loved  their  God,  have  all 

been  sw^ept, 
Like  the  sere  leaves,  away.     For  them  no 

hearth 
Through  the  wide  land  vs-as  left  in\iolate, 
No  altar  holy  ;  therefore  did  they  fall. 
Rejoicing  to  depart.     The  soil  is  steep'd 
In   noble  blood ;    the    temples  are  gont 

down  ; 
The  voice  of  prayer  is  hushed,  or  fearfully 
Muttered,  like  soimds  of  groilt     Why,  who 

would  live  1 
Who  hath  not  panted,  as  a  dove,  to  flee, 
To  quit  for  ever  the  dishonoured  soil. 
The  burdened  air  !    Our  God  upon  the 

cross — 
Our  king  upon  the  scaffold  + — let  us  think 
Of  these — and  fold  endurance  to  our  hearts, 
And  bravely  die  I 

Blanche.  A  dark  and  fearful  way  1 

t  A  French  roj-alist  officer,  dying  upon  a  field 
of  battie,  and  hearing  some  one  near  him  uttering 
the  most  plaintive  lamentations,  turned  towards 
the  sufferer,  and  thus  addressed  him : — "  My 
friend,  whoever  you  may  be,  remember  that 
your  God  expired  upon  the  cross— yotir  king 
upon  the  scaffold — and  he  who  now  speaks  to 
you  has  had  his  limbs  shot  from  under  him 
Mtet  your  fate  m  becomes  a  majL  " 
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An  evil  doom  for  thy  dear,  honoured  head  1 

0  thou,  the  kind,  the  gracious  1  whom  all 

eyes 
Bless'd  as  they  looked  upon  I     Speak  yet 

again — 
Say,  will  they  part  us  ? 

D'Aubignd.  No,  my  Blanche  ;  in  death 
We  shall  not  be  divided. 

Blanche.  Thanks  to  God  1 
He,  by  thy  glance,  will  aid  me — I  shall  see 
His  light  before  me   to    the    last.     And 

when — 
Oh,  pardon  these  weak  shrinkings  of  thy 

child  I— 
When  shall  the  hour  befall  ? 

U Aubigni.  Oh  I  swiftly  now. 
And  suddenly,  with  brief,  dread  interval, 
Comes  down  the  mortal  stroke.     But  of 

that  hour 
As  yet  I  know  not.     Each  low  throbbing 

pulse 
Of  the  quick  pendulum  may  usher  in 
Eternity  1 

Blanche    {kneeling    before    him).      My 

father  I  lay  thy  hand 
On  thy  poor   Blanche's  head,   and  once 

again 
Bless  her  with  thy  deep  voice  of  tender- 
ness— 
Thus  breathing  saintly  courage  through  her 

soul. 
Ere  we  are  called. 
D' Aubigni.    If    I    may  speak  through 

tears  I — 
Well  may  I  bless  thee,  fondly,  fervently, 
Child  of  my  heart  1 — thou  who  dost  look  on 

me 
With  thy  lost  mother's  angel  eyes  of  love  ! 
Thou,  that  hast  been  a  brightness  in  my 

path, 
A  guest  of  heaven  unto  my  lonely  soul, 
A  stainless  lily  in  my  widowed  house, 
There  springing  up,  with  soft  light  round 

thee  shed. 
For  immortality  !     Meek  child  of  God  I 

1  bless  thee — He  will  bless  thee  I     In  his 

love 
He  calls  thee  now  from  this  rude  stormy 

world 
To  thy  Redeemer's  breast  I     And  thou  wilt 

die. 
As  thou    hast  lived  —  my  duteous,    holy 

Blanche  I 
In  trusting  and  serene  submissiveness. 
Humble,  yet  full  of  heaven, 

Blanche  {rising).  Now  is  there  strength 
Infused  through  all  my  spirit.     I  can  ris** 
And  say,  "  Thy  will  he  done  I  " 


D' Aubigni  {pointing  upwards).    See'si 

thou,  my  child  I 
Yon  faint  light  in  the  west  ?    The  signal 

star 
Of  our  due  vesper-service,  gleaming  in 
Through     the    close    dungeon  -  grating ! 

Mournfully 
It  seems  to  quiver  ;   yet  shall  this  night 

pass, 
This  night  alone,  without  the  lifted  \v)ice 
Of  adoration  in  our  narrow  cell, 
As  if  unworthy  fear  or  wavering  faith 
Silenced   the  strain?    No,    let  it  waft  to 

heaven 
The  prayer,  the  hope,  of  poor  mortality. 
In  its  dark  hour  once  more !    And  we  will 

sleep, 
Yes — calmly  sleep,   when  our  last  rite  is 

closed. 

[  They  sing  together 
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We  see  no  more  in  thy  pure  skies, 
How  soft,  O  God  1  the  sunset  dies  ; 
How  every  coloured  hill  and  wood 
Seems  melting  in  the  golden  flood  : 
Yet,  by  the  precious  memories  won 
From  bright  hours  now  for  ever  gone, 
Father  !  o'er  all  thy  works  we  know, 
Thou  art  still  shedding  beauty's  glow  ; 
Still  touching  every  cloud  and  tree 
With  glory,  eloquent  of  Thee  ; 
Still  feeding  all  thy  flowers  with  light. 
Though  man  hath  barred  it  from   our 

sight. 
We  know  Thou  reign' st,  the  Unchanging 

One,  the  All-just ! 
And  bless  Thee  still  with  free  and  boundless 

trust  I 

We  read  no  more,  O  God  I  thy  ways 
On  earth,  in  these  wild,  evil  days. 
The  red  sword  in  the  oppressor's  hand 
Is  ruler  of  the  weeping  land  ; 
Fallen  are  the  faithful  and  the  pure. 
No  shrine  is  spared,  no  hearth  secure. 
Yet,  by  the  deep  voice  from  the  past, 
Which  tells  us  these  things  cannot  last— 
And  by  the  hope  which  finds  no  ark 
Save  in  thy  breast,  when  storms  grow 

dark — 
We  trust  Thee  I    As  the  sailor  knows 
That  in  its  place  of  bright  repose 
His  pole-star  bums,  though  mist  and 

cloud 
May  veil  it  with  a  midnight  shroud. 
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We  know  Thou  teign'st,  All-holy  One,  All- 
just  ! 

And  bless  Thee  still  with  love's  own  bound- 
less trust. 

We  feel  no  more  that  aid  is  nigh, 
When  our  faint  hearts  within  us  die. 
We  suffer — and  we  know  our  doom 
Must  be  one  suffering  till  the  tomb. 
Yet,  by  the  anguish  of  thy  Son 
When  His  last  hour  came  darkly  on  ; 
By  His  dread  cry,  the  air  which  rent 
In  terror  of  abandonment  ; 
And  by  His  parting  word,  which  rose 
Through  faith  x-ictorious  o'er  all  woes — 
We  know  that  thou  may'st  wound,  may'st 

break 
The  spirit,  but  wilt  ne'er  forsake  1 
Sad  suppliants  whom  our  brethren  spurn. 
In  our  deep  need  to  Thee  we  turn  ! 

To  whom  but  Thee  ?   All-merciful,  All -just ! 

In  life,  in  death,  we  yield  Thee  boundless 
trust  I 


HYMN   OF  THE   VAUDOIS   MOUN- 
TAINEERS  IN   TIMES  OF 
PERSECUTION. 

'  Thanks  be  to  God  for  the  mountains  ! " 

Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons. 

For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 
Thou  hast  made  thy  children  mighty, 

By  the  touch  of  the  mountain-sod. 
Thou  hast  fixed  our  ark  of  refuge 

Where  the  spoiler's  foot  ne'er  trod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon 

Whose  light  must  never  die  ; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar 

'  Midst  the  silence  of  the  sky  ; 
The  rocks  yield  founts  of  courage, 

Struck  forth  as  by  the  rod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  1 

For  the  dark  resounding  caverns. 

Where  thy  still,  small  voice  is  heard; 
For  the  strong  pines  of  the  forests. 

That  by  thy  breath  are  stirred; 
For  the  storms,  on  whose  free  pinions 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee, 

Our  God   our  fathers'  God  I 


The  royal  eagle  darteth 

On  his  quarry  from  the  heights, 
And  the  stag  that  knows  no  master, 

Seeks  there  his  wild  delights  ; 
But  we,  for  thy  communion, 

Have  sought  the  mountain-sod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thw:. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 

The  banner  of  the  chieftain 

Far,  far  below  us  waves  ; 
The  war-horse  of  the  spearman 

Cannot  reach  our  lofty  caves  ; 
Thy  dark  clouds  wrap  the  threshold 

Of  freedom's  last  abode  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thee 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  I 

For  the  shadow  of  thy  presence. 

Round  our  camp  of  rock  outsprea(!  ; 
For  the  stem  defiles  of  battle, 

Bearing  record  of  our  dead  ; 
For  the  snows  and  for  the  torrents, 

For  the  free  heart's  burial-sod  ; 
For  the  strength  of  the  hills  we  bless  Thp<. 

Our  God,  our  fathers'  God  ! 


PRAYER   AT   SEA  AFTER. 
VICTORY. 

"  TTie  land  shall  never  rue, 
So  England  to  herself  do  prove  but  true." 
Shakspeake. 

Through  evening's  bright  repose 
A  voice  of  prayer  arose. 

When  the  sea-fight  was  done  ; 
The  sons  of  England  knelt, 
With  hearts  that  now  could  melt. 
For  on  the  wave  her  battle  had  been  Kion. 

Round  their  tall  ship,  the  main 
Heaved  with  a  dark  red  stain, 

Caught  not  from  sunset's  cloud  ; 
While  vvith  the  tide  swept  past 
Pennon  and  shivered  mast, 
Which  to  the  Ocean-Queen  that  day  had 

bowed. 

But  free  and  fair  on  high, 
A  native  of  the  sky, 

Her  streamer  met  the  breeze  ; 
It  flowed  o'er  fearless  men. 
Though,  hushed  and  child-like  then. 
Before  their  God  they  gathered  on  the  seas 
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Oh  I  did  not  thoughts  of  home 
O'er  each  bcl  i  spirit  come, 

As  from  the  land  sweet  gales  ? 
In  every  word  of  prayer 
Had  not  some  hearth  a  share. 
Some    bower,  inviolate,  'midst   England's 

vales 

Yes  I  bright,  green  spots  that  lay 
In  beauty  far  away. 

Hearing  no  billow's  roar, 
Safer  from  touch  or  spoil, 
For  that  day's  fiery  toil. 
Rose   on  high  hearts,  that  now  with  love 

gushed  o'er. 

A  solemn  scene  and  dread  ! 
The  victors  and  the  dead, 

The  breathless  burning  sky  ! 
And,  passing  with  the  race 
Of  waves  that  keep  no  trace, 
The  wild,  brief  signs  of  human  victory  ! 

A  stern,  yet  holy  scene  I 
Billows,  where  strife  hath  been, 

Sinking  to  awful  sleep  ; 
And  words,  that  breathe  the  sense 
Of  God's  omnipotence, 
Making  a  minster  of  that  silent  deep. 

Borne  through  such  hours  afar. 
Thy  flag  hath  been  a  star, 

Where  eagle's  wings  ne'er  flew  : 
England  !  the  unprofaned, 
Thou  of  the  earth  unstained. 
Oh  I  to  the  banner  and  the  shrine  be  true  ! 


THE  INDIAN'S  REVENGE.* 

SCBNE    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    A     MORAVIAN 
MISSIONARY. 

"  But  by  my  wrongs  and  by  my  wrath. 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 
That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death, 
Shall  hght  me  to  the  foe  !  " 

Indian  Song  in  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

Scene. —  The  short  of  a  Lake  surrounded 
by  deep  woods.  A  solitary  cabin  on  its 
banks,  overshadowed  by  maple  and  syca- 
more trees.  Herrmann,  the  missionary, 
seated  alone  before  the  cabin.  The  hour 
is  evening  twilight. 

•  Circumstances  similar  to  those  on  which  this 
scene  is  founded  are  recorded  in  Game's  Narra- 
tive of  tht  Moravian  Missions  in  Greenland, 
and  pave  rise  to  the  dramatic  sketch 


Herrmann.  Was  that  the  light  from  sotna 

lone,  swift  canoe 
Shooting  across  the  waters  ? — No,  a  flash 
From  the  night's  first,   quick  fire-fly,  losJ 

again 
In  the  deep  bay  of  cedars.     Not  a  bark 
Is  on  the  wave  ;  no  rustle  of  a  breeze 
Comes  through  the  forest.     In  this  new, 

strange  world. 
Oh  !  how  mysterious,  how  eternal,  seems 
The  mighty  melancholy  of  the  woods  I 
The  desert's  own  great  spirit,  infinite  ! 
Little  they  know,  in  mine  own  fatherland, 
Along  the  castled  Rhine,  or  e'en  amidst 
The  wild  Harz  mountains,   or  the  sylvan 

glades 
Deep  in  the  Odenwald — they  little  know 
Of  what  is  solitude  I     In  hours  like  this. 
There,  from  a  thousand  nooks,  the  cottage- 
hearths 
Pour  forth   red   light   through  vine-hung 

lattices. 
To  guide  the  peasant,  singing  cheerily, 
On  the  home-path  ;  while  round  his  lowly 

porch. 
With  eager  eyes  awaiting  his  return, 
The  clustered  faces  of  his  children  shine 
To  the  clear  harvest  moon.     Be  still,  fond 

thoughts  1 
Melting  my  spirit's   grasp  from  heavenly 

hope 
By  your  vain,  earthward  yearnings.     O  my 

God! 
Draw  me  still  nearer,  closer  unto  Thee, 
Till  all  the  hollow  of  these  deep  desires 
May  with  Thyself  be  filled  ! — Be  it  enough 
At  once  to  gladden  and  to  solemnise 
My  lonely  life,  if  for  thine  altar. here 
In  this  dread  temple  of  the  wilderness, 
By  prayer,  and  toil,  and  watching,  I  may 

win 
The    offering  of   one  heart,   one  human 

heart. 
Bleeding,  repenting,  loving! 

Hark  !  a  step, 
An    Indian  tread  1     I   know   the  stealthy 

sound — 
'Tis  on  some  quest  of  evil,  through  thfc 

grass 
Gliding  so  serpent-like. 

{_He  comes  forward,  and  meets  an  Indian 
warrior  armed.) 

Enonio,  is  it  thou  ?     I  see  thy  form 
Tower  stately  through  the  dusk,  yet  scarce 

mine  eye 
Discerns  thy  face. 
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Enonio.  Aly  father  speaks  my  name. 
Herrmann.  Are  not  the  hunters  from  the 

chase  returned  ? 
rhc    night-fires    lit?      Why    is    my    son 

abroad  ? 
Enonio.  The  warrior's  arrow  knows  of 

nobler  prey 
Than  elk  or  deer.     Now   let   my  father 

leave 
The  lone  path  free. 

Herrmann.  The  forest  way  is  long 
From  the  red  chieftain's  home.     Rest  thee 

awhile 
Beneath  my  sycamore,  and  we  will  speak 
Of  these  things  further. 

Enonio.  Tell  me  not  of  rest  I 
My  heart  is  sleepless,  and  the  dark  night 

swift. 
I  must  begone. 
Herrmann  {solemnly).  No,  warrior  I  thou 

must  stay  I 
The  Mighty  One  hath  given  me  power  to 

searcl 
Thy  soul  with  piercing  words — and  thou 

must  stay, 
And   hear  me,  and  give  answer!     If  thy 

heart 
Be  grown  thus  restless,  is  it  not  because 
Within  its  dark  folds  thou  hast  mantled  up 
Some  burning  thought  of  ill? 

Enonio  (tuith  sudden  impetuosity).   How 

should  I  rest  ? — 
Last  night  the  spirit  of  my  brother  came, 
An  angry  shadow  in  the  moonlight  streak, 
And  said,  "Avenge  me  I"     In  the  clouds 

this  mom 
I  saw  the  frowning  colour  of  his  blood — 
And  that,  too,  had  a  voice.     I  lay  at  noon 
Alone  beside  the  sounding  waterfall. 
And  through  its  thunder -music   spake  a 

tone — 
A  low  tone  piercing  all  the  roll  of  waves — 
And  said  "  Avenge  me  I"    Therefore  have 

I  raised 
The  tomahawk,  and  strung  the  bow  again, 
That  I  may  send   the  shadow   from   my 

couch. 
And  take  the  strange  sound  from  the  cata- 
ract. 
And  sleep  once  more. 

Herrmann.  A  better  path,  my  son  I 
Unto  the  still  and  dewy  land  of  sleep. 
My  hand  in  peace  can  guide  thee — e'en 

the  way 
Thy  dying  brother  trod.     Say,  didst  thou 

love 
That  lost  one  well  ? 
Enonio.    Know'st  thou  not  we  grew  up 


Even  as  twin  roes  amidst  the  wilderness  ? 
Unto  the  chase  we  journeyed  in  one  path  ; 
We  stemmed  the  lake  in  one  canoe  ;  wfc 

lay 
Beneath  one  oak  to  rest.      When  fevei 

hung 
Upon  my  burning  lips,  my  brother's  hand 
Was  still  beneath  my  head  ;  my  brother's 

robe 
Covered   my  bosom  from  the  chill  night- 
air — 
Our  lives  were  girdled  by  one  belt  of  love 
Until     he   turned    him   from   his  father's 

gods. 
And  then  my  soul  fell  from  him— then  the 

grass 
Grew   in    the    way    between    our    parted 

homes ; 
And  wheresoe'er  I  wandered,  then  it  seemed 
That  all  the  woods  were  silent,     I  went 

forth— 
I  journeyed,  with  my  lonely  heart,  afar. 
And  so  returned — and  where  was  he  ?    The 

earth 
Owned  him  no  more. 

Herrmann.  But  thou  thyself,  since  then. 
Hast  turned  thee  from  the  idols  of  thy 

tribe. 
And,  like  thy  brother,  bowed  the  suppliant 
To  the  one  God .  [knee 

Enonio.  Yes  I  I  have  learnt  to  pray 
With  my  white  father's  words,  yet  all  the 

more 
My  heart,  that  shut  against  my  brother's 

love. 
Hath  been  within  me  as  an  arrowy  fire, 
Burning  my  sleep  away.     In  the  night- 
hush, 
'Midst  the  strange  whispers  and  dim  shad- 

ON\'y  things 
Of  tlie  great  forests,  I  have  called  aloud, 
"Brother!    forgive,    forgive!"      He    an- 
swered not — 
His  deep  voice,  rising  from  the  land  of 

souls. 
Cries  but  *'  Avenge  mtl" — and  I  go  forth 

now 
To  slay  his  murderer,  that  when  next  his 

eyes 
Gleam  on  me  moumftilly  from  that  pale 

shore, 
I  may  look  up  and  meet  their  glance,  and 

say, 
"  I  have  avenged  thee  I  " 

Herrmann.  Oh  !  that  human  love 
Should  be  the  root  of  this  dread  bitterness, 
Till  heaven  through  all  the  fevered  bein? 

pours 
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Transmuting     balsam !      Stay,    Enonio  ! 

stay  1 
Thy  brother  calls  thee  not  I     The  spirit- 
world 
Where   the  departed  go,   sends   back   to 

earth 
No  visitants  for  evil.     'Tis  the  might 
Of  the  strong  passion,  the  remorseful  grief 
At  work  in  thine  own  breast,  which  lends 

the  voice 
Unto  the  forest  and  the  cataract, 
The  angry  colour  to  the  clouds  of  mom. 
The  shadow  to  the  moonlight.     Stay,  my 

son  I 
Thy  brother  is  at  peac«.    Beside  his  couch, 
When  of  the  murderer  s  poisoned  shaft  he 

died, 
I  knelt  and  prayed  ;  he  named  his  Saviour's 

name. 
Meekly,  beseechingly  ;  he  spoke  of  thee 
In  pity  and  in  love. 

Enonio  {hurriedly).  Did  he  not  say 
My  arrow  should  avenge  him  ? 

Hermann.  His  last  words 
Were  all  forgiveness. 

Enonio.  What  1  and  shall  the  man 
Who  pierced  him  with  the  shaft  of  treach- 
Walk  fearless  forth  in  joy?  [ery, 

Herrmann.  Was  he  not  once 
Thy  brother's  friend  ?    Oh  !  trust  me,  not 

in /by 
He  walks  the  frowning  forest.     Did  keen 

love, 
Too  late  repentant  of  its  heart  estranged. 
Wake  in  thy  ho  anted  bosom,  with  its  train 
Of  sounds  and  shadows  —  and  shall  he 

escape  ? 
Enonio,  dream  it  not !    Our  God,  the  All- 
just, 
Unto  Himself  reserves  this  royalty — 
The  secret  chastening  of  the  guilty  heart, 
The  fiery  touch,  the  scourge  that  purifies, 
Leave  it  with  Him  !     Yet  make  it  not  thy 

hope  : 
For  that  strong  heart  of  thine — oh  1   listen 

yet — 
Must,  in  its  depths,  o'ercome  the  very  wish 
For  death  or  torture  to  the  guilty  one, 
Ere  it  can  sleep  again. 

Enonio.  My  father  speaks 
Of  change,  for  man  too  mighty. 

Herrmann.   I  but  speak 
Of  that  which  hath  been,  and  again  must 

be. 
If  thou  would'st  join  thy  brother,  in  the 

life 
Of  tin-    bright  country  where.   T  well  be- 
lieve. 


His  soul  rejoices.     He  had   known  sucb 

change : 
He  died   in  peace.     He,  whom  his  tribe 

once  named 
The  Avenging  Eagle,  took   to  his  meek 

heart, 
In  its  last  pangs,  the  spirit  of  those  words 
Which,  from  the  Saviour's  cross,  went  up 

to  heaven — 
"Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 

do! 
Father,  forgive!" — And   o'er   the  eternal 

bounds 
Of  that  celestial  kingdom,  undefiled. 
Where  evil  may  not  enter,  he,  I  deem, 
Hath  to  his  Master  passed.     He  waits  thee 

there — 
For  love,  we  tnist,  springs  heavenward  from 

the  grave, 
Immortal  in  its  holiness.     He  calls 
His  brother  to  the  land  of  golden  light 
And    ever-living  fountains^Kiould'st  thou 

hear 
His  voice  o'er  those  bright  waters,  it  would 

say, 
"  My  brother  I  oh  I  be  pure,  be  merciful : 
That  we  may  meet  again." 

Enonio  [hesitating).  Can  I  return 
Unto  my  tribe,  and  unavenged  ? 

Herrmann.  To  Him, 
To  Him  return,  from  whom  thine  erring 

steps 
Have  wandered  far  and  long  I     Return,  my 

son, 
To  thy  Redeemer  !  Died  He  not  in  love — 
The  sinless,  the  Divine,  the  Son  of  God — 
Breathing  forgiveness  'midst  all  agonies  ? 
And  we,  dare  we  be  ruthless  ?  By  His  aid 
Shalt  thou  be  guided  to  thy  brother's  place 
'Midst  the  pure  spirits.    Oh!  retrace  the 

way 
Back  to  thy  Saviour !   He  rejects  no  heart 
E'en  with  the  dark  stains  on  it,  if  true 

tears 
Be  o'er  them  showered.     Ay  !  weep,  thou 

Indian  chief ! 
For,  by  the  kindling  moonlight,  I  behold 
Thy  proud  lips  working — weep,  relieve  thj 

soul  I 
Tears  will  not  shame  thy  manhood,  in  the 

hour 
Of  its  great  conflict. 

Enonio  (giving  up  his  weapons  to  Herr- 
mann).  Father!   take  the  bow, 
Keep  the  sharp  arrows  till  the  hunters  call 
Forth  to  the  chas«;  once  more.     And  let  me 

dwell 
A  little  while,  my  father  I  by  thy  side 
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rhat  I  may  hear  the  blessed  words  again — 
Like  water-brooks    amidst    the    summer 

hills— 
From   thy  true  lips  flow  forth  ;  for  in  my 

heart 
The  music  and  the  memory  of  their  sound 
Too  long  have  died  away. 

Herrmann.  Oh,  welcome  back, 
Friend,  rescued  one  1    Yes,   thou  shalt  be 

my  guest. 
And  we  will  pray  beneath  my  sycamore 
Together,  mom  and  eve  ;  and  I  will  spread 
Thy  couch  beside  my  fire,  and  sleep  at 

last- 
After  the  visiting  of  holy  thoughts — 
With  dewy  wings   shall  sink  upon  thine 

eyes  ! 
Enter  my  home,  and  welcome,    welcome 

back 
To   peace,  to   God,  thou  lost  and   found 

again ! 

{They go  into  tJu  cabin  together.  Herr- 
mann, lingering  for  a  moment  on  the 
tnreshold,  looks  up  to  the  starry  skies.) 

Father  !    that  from    amidst   yon  glorious 

worlds 
Now  look'st  on  us,  thy  children  !  make  this 

hour 
Blessed  for  ever  I     May  it  see  the  birth 
Of  thine  own  image  in  the  unfathomed 

deep 
Of  an  immortal  soul, — a  thing  to  name 
With  reverential  thought,  a  solemr  world  1 
To  Thee  more  precious  than  those  thousand 

stars 
Burning  on  high  in  thy  majestic  heaven  I 


EVENING  SONG  OF  THE 
WEARY. 

Father  of  heaven  and  earth, 
I  bless  Thee  for  the  night, 
The  soft,  still  night ! 
The  holy  pause  of  care  and  mirth, 
Of  sound  and  light  I 

Now,  far  in  glade  and  dell. 
Flower-cup,  and  bud,  and  bell. 
Have  shut  around  the  sleeping  woodlark's 

nest  ; 
The  bee's  long  murmiuing  toils  are 

done. 
And  I,  the  o'erwearied  one, 
O'erwearied  and  o'erwrought. 


Bless  Thee,  O  God  I    O  Father  of  the  op- 
pressed ! 
With  my  last  waking  thought, 
In  the  still  night  I 

Yes  I  e'er  I  sink  to  rest. 
By  the  fire's  dying  light. 
Thou  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  I 
I  bless  Thee,  who  hast  given, 
Unto  life's  fainting  travellers,  the  night— 
Ihe  soft,  still,  holy  night. 


THE   DAY  OF  FLOWERS. 
n  mother's  walk  with  her  child. 

"  One  spirit — His 
Who  wore  the  platted  thorn  with  bleeding  brows, 
Rules  uuiversaJ  nature.     Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  freak,  or  stain^ 
Of  His  unrivalled  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues. 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar. 
Happy  who  walks  with  Him  ! " — Cowper 

Come  to  the  woods,  my  boy  I 
Come  to  the  streams  and  bowery  dingles 

forth, 
My  happy  child!     The  spirit  of  bright 

hours 
Woos  us  in  every  wind  ;  fresh  wild-leai 

scents, 
From  thickets,  where  the  lonely  stock-dove 

broods, 
Enter  our  lattice  ;  fitful  songs  of  joy 
Float  in  with  each  soft  current  of  the  air ; — 
And  we  will  hear  their  summons  ;  we  will 

give 
One  day  to  flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  g^ad 

thoughts. 
And  thou  shalt  revel  'midst  free  nature's 

wealth. 
And  for  thy  mother  twine  wild  N^Teaths  ; 

while  she. 
From  thy  delight,  vans  to  her  own  fond 

heart 
The  vernal  ecstasy  of  childhood  back. 
Come  to  the  woods,  my  boy  I 

What  I  would'st  thou  lead  already  to  the 
path 

Along  the  copsewood  brook  ?  Come,  then  I 
in  truth 

Meet  playmate  for  a  child,  a  blessed  child, 

la  a  glad,  singing  stream,  heard  or  un- 
heard, 

Singing  its  melody  of  happiness 
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Amidst  the  reeds,    and  bounding  in   free 

grace 
To  that  sweet  chime.    With  what  a  spark- 
ling life 
It  fills  the  shadowy  dingle  1 — now  the  wing 
Of  some   low -skimming    swallow  shakes 

bright  spray 
Forth   to  the  sunshine  from  its  dimpled 

wave  ; 
Now,  from  some  pool  of  crystal  darkness 

deep. 
The  trout  springs  upward  with  a  showery 

gleam 
And  plashing  sound  of  waters.   What  swift 

rings 
Of  mazy  insects  o'er  the  shallow  tide 
Seem,  as  they  glance,  to  scatter  sparks  of 

light 
From   burnished  films  1      And   mark   yon 

silvery  line 
Of  gossamer,  so  tremulously  hung 
Across  the  narrow  current,  from  the  tuft 
Of  hazels  to  the  hoary  poplar's  bough  1 
See,  in  the  air's  transparence,  how  it  waves. 
Quivering  and  glistening  with  each  faintest 

gale. 
Yet  breaking  not — a  bridge  for  fairy  shapes. 
How  delicate,  how  wondrous  1 

Yes,  my  boy ! 
Well  may  we  make  the  stream's  bright, 

winding  vein 
Our  woodland  guide,  for  He  who  made  the 

stream 
Made  it  a  clue  to  haunts  of  loveliness, 
For  ever  deepening.     Oh,  forget  Him  not, 
Dear  child  1     That  airy  gladness  which 

thou  feel'st 
Wafting  thee  after  bird  anci  butterfly, 
As  'twere  a  breeze  within  thee,  is  not  less 
His  gift,  His  blessing  on  thy  spring-time 

hours,  [all 

Than  this  rich,  outward  sunshine,  mantling 
The  leaves,  and  grass,  and  mossy-dnted 

stones 
With  summer  glory.     Stay  thy  bounding 

step. 
My  merry  wanderer  1 — let  us  rest  a  while 
By  this  clear  pool,  where,  in  the  shadow 

flung 
From  alder  boughs  and    osiers    o'er    its 

breast. 
The  soft  red  of  the  flowering  willow-herb 
So  vividly  is  pictured.     Seems  it  not 
E'en  melting  to  a  more  transparent  glow 
In  that  pure  glass?     Oh  I    beautiful  are 

streams  I 
Aivl.  through  all  ages,  human  hearts  have 
loved 


I'heir  music,  still  accordant  with  each  mood 
Of  sadness  or  of  joy.  And  love  hath  g^own 
Into  vain  worship,  which  hath  left  its  trace 
On  sculptured  urn  and  altar,  gleaming  still 
Beneath  dim  olive-boughs,  by  many  a  fount 
Of  Italy  and  Greece.  But  we  will  take 
Our  lesson  e'en  from  erring  hearts,  which 

bless'd 
The  river-deities  or  fountain-nymphs, 
For  the  cool  breeze,  and  for  the  freshening 

shade. 
And  the  sweet  water's  tune.     The  One 

supreme, 
The  all-sustaining,  ever-present  God, 
Who  dowered  the  soul  -mih  immortality. 
Gave  also  these  delights,  to  cheer  on  earth 
Its  fleeting  passage  ;  therefore  let  us  greet 
Each   wandering  flower-scent  as  a  boon 

from  Him, 
Each    bird-note,    quivering    'midst    light 

summer  leaves. 
And  every  rich  celestial  tint  unnamed. 
Wherewith  transpierced,  the  clouds  of  mom 

and  eve. 
Kindle  and  melt  away  I 

And  now,  in  love, 
In  grateful  thoughts  rejoicing,  let  us  bend 
Our  footsteps  onward  to  the  dell  of  flowers 
Around  the  ruined  mansion.     Thou,  mv 

boy  I 
Not  yet,  I  deem,  hast  visited  that  lorn 
But  lovely  spot,  whose  loveliness  for  thee 
Will  wear  no  shadow  of  subduing  thought — 
No  colouring  from  the  past.     This  way  oui 

path 
Winds   through   the  hazels.      Mark  how 

brightly  shoots 
The  dragon-fly  along  the  sunbeam's  line. 
Crossing  the  leafy  gloom.    How  full  of  Ufc, 
The  Ufe  of  song,  and  breezes,  and  free 

wings. 
Is  all  the  murmuring  shade  !  and  thine,  oh 

thine  I 
Of  all  the  brightest  and  the  happiest  here, 
My  blessed  child  I   my  gift  of  God  I   that 

makest 
My  heart  o'erflow  with  summer  I 

Hast  thou  twined 
Thy  wreath  so  soon  I  yet  will  we  loiter  not, 
Though    here    the  blue  -  bell   wave,   and 

gorgeously 
Round   the  brown,  twisted   roots   of  yon 

scathed  oak 
The  heath-flower  spread  its  purple.     We 

must  leave 
The  copse,  and  through  yon  broken  avenue, 
Shadowed    by   drooping   walnut  -  foliogc*, 

reach 
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The  ruin's  glade. 

And  lo  I  before  us,  fair 
Vet  desolate,  amidst  the  golden  day. 
It  stands,  that  house  of  silence  1    wedded 

now 
To  verdant   Natiire  by   the  o'ermantling 

growth 
Of  leaf  and  tendril,  which  fond  woman's 

hands 
Once  loved  to  train.     How  the  rich  wall- 
flower-scent 
From  every  niche  and  mossy  cornice  floats, 
Embalming  its  decay  I    The  bee  alone 
Is  murmuring  from  its  casement,  whence 

no  more 
Shall  the  sweet  eyes  of  laughing  children 

shine, 
Watching  some  homeward  footstep.     See  1 

unbound 
From   the  old    fretted    stone-work,    what 

thick  vvreaths 
Of  jasmine,    borne  by   waste  exuberance 

down, 
Trail    through    the  grass   their   gleaming 

stars,  and  load 
The  air  with  mournful  fragrance — for  it 

speaks 
Of  life  gone  hence  ;  and  the  faint,  southern 

breath 
Of  myrtle-leaves,  from  yon  forsaken  porch, 
Startles  the  soul  with  sweetness  !     Yet  rich 

■knots 
Of  garden  flowers,  far  wandering,  and  self- 

sowm 
Through    all    the    sunny   hollow,    spread 

around 
A  flush  of  youth  and  joy,  free  nature's  joy, 
Undimmed    by    human    change.      How 

kindly  here. 
With  the  low  thyme  and  daisies,  they  have 

blent  1 
.And,  under  arches  of  wild  eglantine, 
Drooping  from  this  tall  elm,  how  strangely 

seems 
The  frail  gum-cistus  o'er  the  turf  to  snow 
Its  pearly  flower-leaves  down  1     Go,  happy 

boy  ! 
Rove   thou  at  will    amidst    these   roving 

sweets  ; 
Whilst  I,  beside  this  fallen  dial -stone, 
Under  the  tali  moss-rose  tree,   long  un- 

pruned, 
Rest  where  thick  clustering  pansies  weave 

around 
Their  many  -  tinged  mosaic,   'midst  dark 

grass 
Bedded  like  jewels. 

He  hath  bounded  on, 


Wild  with  delight  I— the  crimson  on  his 

cheek 
Purer  and  richer  e'en  than  that  which  lies 
In  this  deep -hearted  rose -cup  !      Bright 

moss-rose 
Though  now  so  lorn,  yet  surely,  gracious 

tree  I  [love, 

Once  thou  wert  cherished  !  and,  by  human 
Through  many  a  summer  duly  visited 
For  thy  bloom-oflferings,  which  o'er  festal 

board. 
And  youthful  brow,  and  e'en  the  shaded 

couch 
Of  long-secluded  sickness,  may  have  shed 
A  joy,  now  lost. 

Yet  shall  there  still  be  joy. 
Where  God  hath  poured  forth  beauty,  and 

the  voice 
Of  human  love  shall  still  be  heard  in  praise 
Over  His  glorious  gifts  1   O  Father  I  Lord ! 
The  All-beneficent  !  I  bless  thy  name. 
That  Thou  hast  mantled  the  green  earth 

with  flowers. 
Linking  our  hearts  to  nature  !     By  the  love 
Of  their  wild  blossoms,  our  young  footsteps 

first 
Into  her  deep  recesses  are  beguiled — 
Her  minster-cells — dark  glen  and  forest 

bower, 
WTiere,  thrilling  with  its  earliest  sense  of 

Thee, 
Amidst  the  low,  reUgious  whisperings 
And  shivery  leaf -sounds  of  the  solitude. 
The  spirit  wakes  to  worship,  and  is  made 
Thy   living    temple.      By  the   breath    of 

flowers. 
Thou  callest  us,   from   city  throngs  and 

cares. 
Back  to  the  woods,  the  birds,  the  moimtain- 

streams, 
That  sing  of  Thee  I  back  to  free  childhood's 

heart, 
Fresh  with  the  dews  of  tenderness  I    Thou 

bidd'st 
The  Ulies  of  the  field  with  placid  smile 
Reprove  man's  feverish  strivings,  and  infuse 
Through  his  worn  soul  a  more  unworldly 

hfe. 
With  their  soft,  holy  breath.    Thou  hast 

not  left 
His  purer  nature,  with  its  fine  desires, 
Uncared  for  in  this  universe  of  Thine  1 
The  glowing  rose  attests  it,  the  beloved 
Of  poet-hearts,   touched  by  their  fervent 

dreams 
With  spiritual  light,  and  made  a  source 
Of  heaven  -  ascending  thoughts.      E'en  to 

faint  age 
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Thou  iend'st  the  vernal  bliss  :  the  old  man's 

eye 
Falls  on  the  kindling  blossoms,  and  his  soul 
Remembers  youth  and  love,  and  hopefully 
Turns  unto  Thee,  who  call'st  earth's  buried 

germs 
From  dust  to  splendour  ;    as  the  mortal 

seed 
Shall    at  thy  summons,    from   the  grave 

spring  up 
To  put  on  glory,  to  be  girt  with  power, 
And  filled  with  immortality.     Receive 
Thanks,    blessings,    love,    for    these,    thy 

lavish  boons, 
And,  most  of  all,  their  heavenward  influ- 
ences, 
O  Thou  that  gav'st  us  flowers  I 

Return,  my  boy  ! — 
With  all  thy  chaplets  and  bright  bands, 

return  ! 
See,  ynih.  how  deep  a  crimson  eve  hath 

touched 
And  glorified  the  ruin  1 — glow-worm  light 
Will  twinkle  on  the  dewdrops,  ere  we  reach 
Our  home  again.     Come !    with  thy  last 

sweet  prayer 
At  thy  bless'd  mother's  knee,  to-night  shall 

thanks 
Unto  our  Father  in  His  heaven  arise, 
For  all  the  gladness,  all  the  beauty  shed 
O'er  one  rich  day  of  flowers. 


THE   PAINTER'S   LAST   WORK. 

[Suggested  by  the  closing  scene  in  the  life  of  the 
painter  Blake,  which  is  beautifully  related  by 
Allan  Cunningham.] 

"  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  life,  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  oh  I 

think. 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 
And   friend   to  more  than  human  friendship 

just — 
Oh  I  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hope  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assii.ige  thy  panj^s  when  I  am  laid 

in  dust  1 " — Cami'Bkll. 

The  Scene  is  an  English  Cottage.  The 
lattice  opens  upon  a  Landscape  at  sunset. 

Eugene,  Teresa. 

Teresa.  The  fever's  hue  hath   left  thy 
cheek,  beloved  1 
Thine  eyes,  that  make  the  dayspring  in  my 
heart. 


Are  clear  and  still  once  more  I     Wilt  thou 

look  forth  ? 
Now,  while  the  sunset  with  low  streaming 

light- 
The  light  thou  lovest — hath  made  the  elm- 
wood  stems 
All  burning  bronze,  the  river  molten  gold  I 
Wilt  thou  be  raised  upon  thy  couch,   to 

meet 
The  rich  air  filled  with  wandering  scents 

and  sounds  ? 
Or  shall   I   lay  thy  dear,  dear  head  once 

more 
On  this  true  bosom,  lulling  thee  to  res* 
With  our  own  evening  hymn  ? 

Eugene.  Not  now,  dear  love  I 
My  soul  is  wakeful — lingering  to  look  forth, 
Not  on  the  sun,  but  thee  I    Doth  the  light 

sleep 
On  the  stream  tenderly  ?  and  are  the  stems 
Of  our  own  elm-trees,  by  its  alchemy. 
So  richly  changed  ?  and  is  the  sweetbrier- 

scent 
Floating  around  ?    But  I  have  said  farewell, 
Farewell  to  earth,  Teresa  ! — not  to  thee  ; 
Not  yet  to  our  deep  love — nor  yet  awhile 
Unto  the  spirit  of  mine  art,  which  flows 
Back  on  my  soul  in  mastery.     One  last 

work  ! 
And    I  will  shrine  my  wealth  of  glowing 

thoughts, 
Clinging  aflfections,  and  undying  hopes. 
All,  all  in  that  memorial  1 

Teresa.  Oh,  what  dream 
Is  this,  mine  own  Eugene?    Waste  thou 

not  thus 
Thy  scarce-returning  strength  ;   keep  thy 

rich  thoughts 
For  happier  days — they  will  not  melt  away 
Like  passing  music  from  the  lute.     Dear 

friend  1 
Dearest  of  friends !  thou  canst  win  back  at 

will 
The  glorious  visions. 

Eugene.  Yes  I  the  unseen  land 
Of  glorious  visions  hath  sent  forth  a  voice 
To  call  me  hence.    Oh,  be  thou  not  de- 
ceived I 
Bind  to  thy  heart  no  earthly  hope,  Teresa  I 
I  must,  must  leave  thee  I    Yet  be  strong, 

my  love  I 
As  thou  hast  still  been  gentle. 

Teresa.  O  Eugene  1 
What   will    this    dim    world    be    to    me, 

Eugene ! 
When  wanting  thy  bright  soul,  the  life  of 

all- 
My  only  sunshine  ?     How  can  I  bear  on  ? 
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How  can  we  part  ? — we  that  have  loved  so 

well, 
With  clasping  spirits    linked  so  long   by 

grief, 
By  tears,  by  prayer  ? 

Eugene.  E'en  therefore  we  can  part, 
With  an  immortal  trust,   that  such  high 

love 
Is  not  of  things  to  perish. 

Let  me  leave 
One  record  still  of  its  ethereal  flame 
Brightening  through  death's  cold  shadow. 

Once  again, 
Stand  with  thy  meek  hands  folded  on  thy 

breast, 
And  eyes  half  veiled,  in  thine  own  soul 

absorbed, 
As  in  thy  watchings  ere  I  sink  to  sleep  ; 
And  I  will  give  the  bending,  flower-like 

grace 
Of  that  soft  form,  and  the  still  sweetness 

throned 
On  that  pale  brow,  and  in  that  quivering 

smile 
Of  voiceless  love,  a  life  that  shall  outlast 
Their  delicate  earthly  being.     There  !  thy 

head 
Cowed  down  with  beauty,  and  with  tender- 
ness. 
And  lowly  thought — even   thus — my  own 

Teresa  I 
Oh  1    the  quick  -  glancing    radiance    and 

bright  bloom, 
That  once  around  thee  hung,  have  melted 

now 
Into  more  solemn  light — but  holier  far, 
And  dearer,  and  yet  loveUer  in  mine  eyes, 
Than  all  that  summer-flush  I     For  by  my 

couch, 
In  patient  and  serene  devotedness, 
Thou  hast  made  those  rich  hues  and  sunny 

smiles 
Thine  offering  unto  me.     Oh  I  I  may  give 
Those  pensive  lips,    that  clear  Madonna 

brow, 
And  the  sweet  earnestness  of  that  dark  eye. 
Unto  the  canvas  ;  I  may  catch  the  flow 
Of  all  those  drooping  locks,  and  glorify. 
With  a  soft  halo,  what  is  imaged  thus — 
But  how  much  rests  unbreathed,  my  faith- 
ful one  1 
What  thou  hast  been  to  me  1    This  bitter 

world  1 
This  cold,  unanswering  world,  that  hath 

no  voice 
To  greet  the  gentle  spirit,  that  drives  back 
All  birds  of  Eden,   which  would  sojoum 

here 


A  little  while — how  have  1  turned  away 
From  its  keen,  soulless  air,  and  in  thy  heart 
Found  ever  the  sweet  fountain  of  response 
To  quench  my  thirst  for  home  I 

The  dear  work  grows 
Beneath  my  hand, — the  last  I 

Teresa  {falling  on  his  neck  in  tears) , 
Eugene  1  Eugene  I 
Break  not  mine  heart  with  thine  excess  of 

love  1 — 
Oh  I  must  I  lose  thee — thou  that  hast  been 

still 
The  tenderest — best ! 

Eugene.  Weep,  weep  not  thus,  beloved  I 
Let  my  true  heart  o'er  thine  retain  its  power 
Of  soothing  to  the  last  1  Mine  own  Teresa  I 
Take  strength  from  strong  affection  !     Let 

our  souls, 
Ere  this  brief  parting,  mingle  in  one  strain 
Of  deep,  full  thanksgiving,  for  God's  rich 

boon — 
Our  perfect  love  1    Oh,  blessed   have  wc 

been 
In  that  high  gift !  thousands  o'er  earth  may 

pass, 
With  hearts  unfreshened  by  the  heavenly 

dew, 
Which    hath   kept  ours   from    withering. 

Kneel,  true  wife  I 
And  lay  thy  hands  in  mine. 

[She  kneels  beside  the  couch — he  prays.) 

Oh,  thus  receive 
Thy  children's  thanks.   Creator!    for  the 

love 
Which    thou    hast    granted,   through   all 

earthly  woes. 
To  spread  heaven's  peace  around  them — 

which  hath  bound 
Their  spirits  to  each  other  and  to  Thee, 
With  links  whereon  unkindness  ne'er  hath 

breathed, 
Nor  wandering  thought.    We  thank  Thee, 

gracious  God  1 
For  all  its  treasured  memories,  tender  cares. 
Fond  words,  bright,  bright  sustaining  looks, 

unchanged 
Through  tears  and  joy  !    O  Father  1  most 

of  all. 
We  thank,  we  bless  Thee,  for  the  priceleCC 

trust. 
Through  thy  redeeming  Son  vouchsafed  to 

those 
That  love  in  Thee,  of  union,  in  thy  sight 
And  in  thy  heavens,  immortal  I     Hear  oui 

prayer • 
Take  home  our  fond  affections,  purified 
To  spirit-radiance  from  all  earthly  stain  ; 
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Exalted,  solemnised,  made  fit  to  dwell, 
Father!    where  all  things  that  are  lovely 

meet, 
And  all  things  that  are  pure— for  evermore 
With  Thee  and  thine  1 


HYMN  OF  THE  TRAVELLER'S 
HOUSEHOLD  ON  HIS  RETURN, 

IN   THB  OLDEN   TIME. 

Joy  !  the  lost  one  is  restored  1 
Sunshine  comes  to  hearth  and  board. 
From  the  farnaflf  countries  old 
Of  the  diamond  and  red  gold  ; 
From  the  dusky  archer-bands, 
Roamers  of  the  fiery  sands  ; 
From  the  desert  winds,  whose  breath 
Smites  with  sudden,  silent  death  ; 
He  hath  reached  his  home  again, 

Where  we  sing 
In  thy  praise  a  fervent  strain, 

God  our  King  I 

Mightiest  1  unto  Thee  he  turned 
When  the  noon-day  fiercest  burned  : 
When  the  fountain-springs  were  far, 
And  the  sounds  of  Arab  war 
Swelled  upon  the  sultry  blast, 
And  the  sandy  columns  past. 
Unto  Thee  he  cried  ;  and  Thou, 
Merciful  1  didst  hear  his  vow  ! 
Therefore  unto  Thee  again 

Joy  shall  sing 
Many  a  sweet  and  thankful  strain, 

God  our  King  ! 

Thou  wert  with  him  on  the  main, 
And  the  snowy  mountain-chain, 
And  the  rivers  dark  and  wide, 
Which  through  Indian  forests  glide  : 
Thou  didst  guard  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  the  lion  in  his  path, 
And  the  arrows  on  the  breeze. 
And  the  dropping  poison-trees. 
Therefore  from  our  household  train 

Oft  shall  spring 
Unto  Thee  a  blessing  strain, 

God  our  King  I 

Thou  to  his  lone,  watching  wife 
Hast  brought  back  the  light  of  life  I 
Thou  hast  spared  his  loving  child 
Home  to  greet  him  from  the  wild. 
Though  the  suns  of  Eastern  skies 
On  his  cheek  have  set  their  dyes, 


Though  long  toils  and  sleepless  cares 
On  his  brow  have  blanched  the  hairs, 
Yet  the  night  of  fear  is  flown — 
He  is  living,  and  our  own  ! 
Brethren  1  spread  his  festal  board, 
Hang  his  mantle  and  his  sword, 
With  the  armour,  on  the  wall — 
While  this  long,  long  silent  hall 
Joyfully  doth  hear  again 

Voice  and  string 
Swell  to  Thee  the  exulting  strain, 

God  our  King  I 


A   PRAYER   OF  AFFECTION. 

Blessings,  O  Father  I  shower — 
Father   of    Mercies  I    round  his   precious 

head  1 
On  his  lone  walks  and  on  his  thoughtful 

hour, 
And  the  pure  visions  of  his  midnight  bed, 
Blessings  be  shed ! 

Father  1  I  pray  Thee  not 
For  earthly  treasure  to  that  most  beloved- 
Fame,  fortune,  power  :  oh  I   be  his  spiiit 

proved 
By  these,  or  by  their  absence,  at  thy  will  I 
But  let  thy  peace  be  wedded  to  his  lot. 
Guarding  his  inner  life  from  touch  of  ill, 

With  its  dove-pinion  still  I 

Let  such  a  sense  of  Thee, 
Thy  watching  presence,  thy  sustaining  love 
His  bosom-guest  inalienably  be. 

That  wheresoe'er  he  move, 

A  heavenly  light  serene 

Upon  his  heart  and  mien 
May  sit  undimmed  !   a  gladness  rest  his 

own. 
Unspeakable,  and  to  the  world  unknown  I 
Such  as  from  childhood's  morning  land  oi 
dreams. 

Remembered  faintly,  gleams — 
Faintly  remembered,  and  too  swiftly  flown  I 

So  let  him  walk  with  Thee, 
Made  by  thy  Spirit  free  ; 
And  when  Thou  call'st  him  from  his  mortal 

place, 
To  his  last  hour  be  still  that  sweetness 

given. 
That  joyful  trust !  and  brightly  let  him  part, 
With  lamp  clear  burning,  and  unlingering 
heart. 
Mature  to  meet  in  heaven 
His  Saviour's  face  I 
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Saviour,  that  of  woman  bom, 
Mother-sorrow  didst  not  scorn — 
Thou,  with  whose  last  anguish  strove 
One  dear  thought  of  earthly  love — 
Hear  and  aid  ! 

Low  he  lies,  my  precious  child, 
With  his  spirit  wandering  wild 
From  its  gladsome  tasks  and  play, 
And  its  bright  thoughts  far  away— 
Saviour,  aid  1 

Pain  sits  heavy  on  his  brow. 
E'en  though  slumber  seal  it  now  ; 
Round  his  lip  is  quivering  strife 
In  his  hand  unquiet  life — 
Aid  1  oh,  aid  ! 

Saviour  I  loose  the  burning  chain 
From  his  fevered  heart  and  brain. 
Give,  oh  I  give  his  young  soul  back 
Into  its  own  cloudless  track  ! 
Heaj  and  aid  ! 

Thou  that  saidst,  "Awake  1  arise  !  " 
E'en  when  death  had  quenched  the  eyes- 
In  this  hour  of  g^ef  s  deep  sighing. 
When  o'erwearied  hope  is  dying. 
Hear  and  aid  I 


Yei,  oh  1  make  him  thine,  all  thine, 
Saviour  I  whether  Death's  or  mine  I 
Yet,  oh  !  pour  on  human  love. 
Strength,  tnist,  patience,  from  above  I 
Hear  and  aid  ! 


NIGHT   HYMN   AT   SEA. 

THE    WORDS    WRITTEN    FOR    A    MELODY    BY 
FELTON. 

Night  sinks  on  the  wave, 

Hollow  gusts  are  sighing. 
Sea-birds  to  their  cave 

Through  the  gloom  are  flying. 
Oh !  should  storms  come  sweeping. 
Thou,  in  heaven  unsleeping, 
O'er  thy  children  vigil  keeping, 
Hear,  hear,  and  save  ! 

Stars  look  o'er  the  sea, 

Few,  and  sad,  and  shrouded  , 

Faith  our  hght  must  be. 
When  all  else  is  clouded. 

Thou,  whose  voice  came  thrilling, 

Wind  and  billow  stilUng, 

Speak  once  more  I  our  prayer  fulfilliLg- 
Power  dwells  with  Thee  ! 


SONNE  TS. 


FEMALE  CHARACTERS  OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

"  Your  tents  are  desolate  ;  your  stately  steps, 
Of  all  their  choral  dances,  have  not  left 
One  trace  beside  the  fountains  ;  your  full  cup 
Of  gladness  and  of  trembling,  each  alike 
Is  broken.     Yet,  amidst  undying  things, 
The  mind  still  keeps  your  loveliness,  and" still 
All  the  fresh  glories  of  the  early  world 
Hang  round  you  in  the  spirit's  pictvired  halls, 
Never  to  change  !  " 

INVOCATION. 

As  the  tired  voyager  on  stormy  seas 

Invokes  the  coming  of  bright  birds  from 
shore. 

To  waft  him  tidings,  with  the  gentler  breeze, 
Of  dim,  sweet  woods  that  hear  no  billows 


So,  from  the  depth  of  days,  when  earth 
yet  wore 
Her  solemn  beauty  and  primeval  dew, 
I  call  you,  gracious  Forms  !     Oh,  come  ! 
restore 
Awhile  that  holy  freshness,  and  renew 
I  Life's   morning  dreams.      Come  with  the 
I  voice,  the  lyre. 

Daughters  of  Judah  !   with   the  timbrel 
1  rise  ! 

I      Ye  of  the  dark,  prophetic.  Eastern  eyes, 
j  Imperial  in  their  visionary  fire  ; 
!  Oh  I  steep  my  soul  in  that  old,  glorious  time. 
WTien  God's  own  whisper  shook  the  cedan 
of  your  cUme ! 
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INVOCATION  CONTINUED. 

And  come,    ye  faithful !    round   Messiah 
seen, 
With  a  soft  harmony  of  tears  and  light 
Streaming  through  all  your  spiritual  mien — 
As  in  calm  clouds  of   pearly  stillness 

bright, 
Showers  weave  with  sunshine,  and  trans- 
pierce their  slight 
Ethereal  cradle.    From  your  heart  subdued 
All  haughty  dreams  of  power  had  winged 
their  flight, 
And  left  high  place  for  martyr  fortitude, 
True  faith,  long-suffering  love.     Come  to 
me,  come  I 
And  as  the  seas,  beneath  your  Master's 

tread, 
Fell  into  crystal  smoothness,  round  Him 
spreai^ 
Like  the  clear  pavement  of  His  heavenly 
home  ; 
So,  in  your  presence,  let  the  soul's  great 

deep 
Sink  to  the  gentleness  of  infant  sleep. 


THE  SONG  OF  MIRIAM. 

A  SONG  for  Israel  s  God  1   Spear,  crest,  and 
helm 
Lay  by  the  billows  of  the  old  Red  Sea, 
When  Miriam's  voice  o'er  that  sepulchral 
realm 
Sent  on  the  blast  a  hymn  of  jubilee. 
With  her  lit  eye,  and  long  hair  floating  free. 
Queen-like  she  stood,  and  glorious  was 
the  strain. 
E'en  as  instinct  with  the  tempestuous  glee 
Of  the  dark  waters,  tossing  o'er  the  slain, 
A  song  for  God's  own  victory  !  Oh,  thy  lays, 
Bright  poesy  !  were  holy  in  their  birth  : 
How  hath  it  died,  thy  seraph-note  of  praise. 

In  the  bewildering  melodies  of  earth  1 
Return  from  troubling,  bitter  founts— re- 
turn. 
Back  to  the  life-springs  of  thy  native  urn  ! 


RUTH. 

The  plume-like  swayingof  the  auburn  corn. 
By  soft  winds  to  a  dreamy  motion  fanned, 

Still  brings  me  back  thine  image— O  for- 
lorn. 
Yet  not  forsaken  Ruth  I    I  see  thee  stand 


Lone,  midst  the  gladness  of  the  harvest- 
band — 
Lone,  as  a  wood-bird  on  the  ocean's  foam 
Fall'n  in  its  weariness.     Thy  fatherUnd 
Smiles  far  away  !  yet  to  the  sense  of  home — 
That  finest,  purest,  which  can  recognise 
Home  in  affection's  glance — for  ever  true 
Beats  thy  calm  heart ;  and  if  thy  gentle  eyes 
Gleam  tremulous  through  tears,  'tis  not 
to  rue 
Those  words,  immortal  in  their  deep  love's 

tone, 
"  T/iy  people  and  thy  God  shall  be  mine 
own  I" 


THE  VIGIL  OF  RIZPAH. 

"And  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  took 
sackcloth,  and  spread  it  for  her  upon  the  rock, 
from  the  beginning  of  harvest  until  water  drop- 
ped upon  them  out  of  heaven  ;  and  suffered 
neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest  on  them  by 
day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  by  night" — 3 
Sam.  xjd.  lo. 

Who  watches  on  the  mountain  with   the 
dead, 
Alone  before  the  awfulness  of  night  ? — 
A  seer  awaiting  the  deep  spirit's  might  ? 
A   warrior  guarding  some  dark  pass  of 

dread  ? 
No — a  lorn  woman  I  On  her  drooping  head. 
Once  proudly  graceful  heavy  beats  the 

rain  ; 
She  recks  not — living  for  the  unburied 
slain. 
Only  to  scare  the  vulture  from  their  bed. 
So,  night  by  night,  her  vigil  hath  she  kept 
With  the  pale  stars,  and  with  the  dews  hath 
wept  : 
Oh !   surely  some  bright  Presence  from 
above 
On  those  wild  rocks  the  lonely  one  must  aid  ! 
E'en  so  ;  a  strengthener  through  all  storm 
and  shade, 
Th'     unconquerable     angel,     mightiest 
Love  1 


THE  REPLY  OF  THE  SHUNAMITE 
WOMAN. 

"  And  she  answered,  I  dwell  among  mine  owi 
people." — 2  Kings  iv.  13. 

"  I  DWELL  among  mine  own," — oh,  happy 
thou  I 
Not  for  the  sunny  clusters  of  the  vine, 
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Not  for  the  olives  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Nor  the  flocks  wandering  by  the  flowery 

Hne 
Of  streams,  that  make   the  green   land 
where  they  shine 
Laugh  to  the  light  of  waters — not  for  these, 
Nor  the  soft  shadow  of  ancestral  trees, 
Whose  kindly  whisper  floats  o'er  thee 
and  thine— 
Oh  !  not  for  ikese  I  call  thee  richly  blest, 
But  for  the  meekness  of  thy  woman's  breast. 
Where  that  sweet  depth  of  still  contentment 
lies  ; 
And  for  thy  holy  household  love  which 

clings 
Unto  all  ancient  and  familiar  things, 
Weaving  from  each  some  link  for  home's 
dear  charities. 


THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

LOWT.IEST  of  women,  and  most  glorified  ! 
In  thy  still  beauty  sitting  calm  and  lone, 
A  brightness  round  thee  grew — and  by  thy 
side. 
Kindling  the  air,  a  form  ethereal  shone, 
Solemn,  yet  breathing  gladness.     From 
her  throne 
\  queen  had  risen  with  more  imperial  eye, 
A.  stately  prophetess  of  victory 
From  her  proud  lyre  had  struck  a  tem- 
pest's tone, 
For  such  high   tidings  as  to    thee  were 
brought. 
Chosen  of  heaven  !  that  hour  :  but  thou, 
oh  !  thou, 
E'en  as  a  flower  with  gracious  rains  o'er- 
fraught. 
Thy  virgin  head  beneath  its  crown  didst 
bow. 
And  take  to  thy  meek  breast  th'  all-holy 

word, 
And  own  thyself  ih^  handmaid  of  the  Lord. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE    VIRGIN. 

Yes,  as  a  sunburst  flushing  mountain-snow, 
Fell  the  celestial  touch  of  fire  ere  long 

On  the  pale  stillness  of  thy  thoughtful  brow, 
And  thy  calm  spirit  lightened  into  song. 
Unconsciously,  perchance,  yet  free  and 
strong 

Flowed  the  majestic  joy  of  tuneful  words. 


Which  living  harps  the  choirs  of  heaven 
among 
Might  well  have  linked  with  their  divinest 

chords. 
Full  many  a  strain,  borne  far  on  glory's 

blast. 
Shall  leave,  where  once  its  haughty  music 
passed, 
No  more  to  memory  than  a  reed's  faint 
sigh  ; 
While  thine,  O  childlike  Virgin  !   through 

all  time 
Shall  send  its  fervent  breath  o'er  every  clime, 
Being  of  God,  and  therefore  not  to  die. 


THE  PENITENT  ANOINTING 
CHRIST'S  FEET. 

There  was  a  moumfulness  in  angel  eyes, 
That  saw  thee,  woman  !    bright  in  this 
world's  train. 
Moving  to  pleasure's  airy  melodies. 
Thyself  the  idol  of  the  enchanted  strain. 
But  from  thy  beauty's  garland,  brief  and 
vain. 
When  one  by  one  the  rose-leaves  had  been 
torn  ; 
When  thy  heart's  core  had  quivered  to 
the  pain 
Through  every  life-nerve  sent  by  arrowy 

scorn  ; 
WTien    thou    didst  kneel   to   pour    sweet 
odours  forth 
On  the  Redeemer's  feet,  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  showering  tear-drop,  of  yet  richer  worth 

Than  all  those  costly  balms  of  Araby  ; 
Then  was  there  joy,  a  song  of  joy  in  heaven, 
For  thee,  the  child  won  back,  the  penitent 
forgiven  I 


MARY  AT  THE  FEET  OF  CHRIST. 

Oh  I  blessed  beyond  all  daughters  of  the 
earth ! 
What  were  the  Orient's  thrones  to  that 
low  seat 
Where  thy  hushed  spirit  drew  celestial  birth, 
Mary  !  meek  listener  at  the  Saxiour's  feet? 
No  feverish  cares  to  that  Divine  retreat 
Thy   woman's    heart    of    silent    worship 
brought. 
But  a  fresh  childhood,  heavenly  truth  to 
meet 
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With   love,   and   wonder,   and   submissive 
thought. 

Oh  !  for  the  holy  quiet  of  thy  breast, 
"Midst  the  world's  eager  tones  and  foot- 
steps flying. 
Thou,  whose  calm  soul  was  like  a  well- 
spring,  lying 

So  deep  and  still  in  its  transparent  rest, 

That  e'en  when  noontide  bums  upon  the 
hills, 

Some  one  bright  solemn  star  all  its  lone 
mirror  fills. 


THE  SISTERS  OF  BETHANY  AFTER 
THE  DEATH  OF  LAZARUS. 

One  grief,  one  faith,  O  sisters  of  the  dead  ! 

Was  in  your  bosoms — thou,  whose  steps, 

made  fleet 

By  keen  hope  fluttering  in  the  heart  which 

bled, 

Bore  thee,  as  wings,  the  Lord  of  Life  to 

greet  ; 
And  thou,  that  duteous  in  thy  still  retreat 
Didst  wait  his  summons,  then  with  reverent 
love 
Fall  weeping  at  the  bless'd  Deliverer's 
feet. 
Whom  e'en  to  heavenly  tears  thy  woe  could 

move. 
And  which  to  Him,  the  All-seeing  and  All- 
just, 
Was  loveliest — that   quick  zeal,  or  lowly 

trust? 

Oh  !  question  not,  and  let  no  law  be  given 

To  those  unveilings  of  its  deepest  shrine, 

By  the  wrung  spirit  made  in  outward  sign  : 

Free  service  from  the  heart  is  all  in  all  to 

heaven. 


THE  MEMORIAL  OF  MARY. 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall 
also  this  th.Tt  this  woman  hath  done,  be  told  for 
a  memorial  of  her."— Matthew  xxvi.  13.  See 
also  John  xii.  3. 

Thou  hast  thy  record  in  the  monarch's  hall. 

And  on  the  waters  of  the  far  mid  sesi , 
And  where  the  mighty  mountain-shadows 
fall. 
The  Alpine  hamlet  keeps  a  thought  ol 

thre: 
Whcr«»'*;r,  beneath  tome  Oriental  trw. 


The  Christian  traveller  rests — where'er  the 
child 
Looks  upward  from  the  English  mother's 
knee, 
With  earnest  eyes  in  wondering  reverence 

mild, 
There  art  Thou  known — where'er  the  Book 

of  light 
Bears  hope  and  h  ealing,  there,  beyond  all 
blight, 
Is  borne  thy  memory,  and  all  praise  above. 
Oh  1  say  what  deed  so  hfted  thy  sweet  name, 
Mary  !  to  that  pure,  silent  place  of  fame  ? 
One  lowly  offering  of  exceeding  love. 


THE   WOMEN   OF  JERUSALEM 
AT  THE   CROSS. 

Like  those  pale  stars  of  tempest-hours, 
whose  gleam 
Waves  calm  and  constant  on  the  rocking 
mast. 
Such  by  the  cross  doth  your  bright  linger- 
ing seem. 
Daughters  of  Zion  I  faithful  to  the  last  1 
Ye,  through  the  darkness  o'er  the  wide 
earth  cast 
By  the  death-cloud  within  tne  Saviour's  eye. 
E'en  till  away  the  heavenly  spirit  passed, 
Stood  in  the  shadow  of  His  agony. 
O  blessed  faith  I  a  guiding  lamp,  that  hour 
Was  lit  for  woman's  heart  1    To  her,  whose 
dower 
Is  all  of  love  and  suffering  from  her 
birth, 
Still  hath  your  act  a  voice — through  fear, 

through  strife, 
Bidding  her  bind  each  tendril  of  her  life 
To  that  which  her  deep  soul  hath  proved 
of  holiest  worth. 


MARY   MAGDALENE  AT  THE 
SEPULCHRE. 

Weeper  !  to  thee  how  bright  a  mom  was 
given 
After  thy  long,  long  vigil  of  despair, 
When  that  high  voice  which  burial-rocks 
had  riven 
Thrilled  with  immortal  tones  the  silent 

air  I 
Never  did  clarion's  royal  blast  declare 
Such  tale  of  victory  to  a  breathless  crowd. 
As  the  deep  sweetness  of  one  word  could 
bear 
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Into  thy  heart  of  hearts,  O  woman  I  bowed 

By  strong    aflfection's   anguish  I    one  low 
word — 
"  Mary /"  ssid   all  the  triumph  wrung 
from  death 

Was  thus  revealed  ;  and  thou,  that  so  hadst 
erred, 
So  wept,  and  been  forgiven,  in  trembling 
faith 

Didst  cast  thee  down  before  the  all-con- 
quering Son, 

Awed  by  the  mighty  gift  thy  tears  and  love 
had  won  1 


MARY   MAGDALENE   BEARING 
TIDINGS   OF  THE   RESUR- 
RECTION. 

Then  was  a  task  of  glory  all  thine  own. 
Nobler  than  e'er  the   still,  small   voice 
assigned 


To  Ups  in  awful  music  making  known 
The  stormy  splendours  of  some  prophet's 

mind. 
"  Christ  is  arisen  /" — by  thee,  to  wake 
mankind, 
First  from  the  sepulchre  those  words  were 
brought  1 
Thou  wert  to  send  the  mighty  noshing 
wind 
First  on  its  way,  with  those  high  tidings 

fraught — 
"  Christ  is  arisen  I  "   Thou,  thou,  the  sin- 
enthralled  1 
Earth's  outcast,   heaven's  own  ransomed 
one,  wert  called 
In  human  hearts  to  give  that   rapture 
birth  : 
Oh  raised  from  shame  to  brightness  I  there 

doth  lie 
The  tenderest  meaning  of  His  ministry, 
Whose  undespairing  love  still  owned  the 
spirit's  worth. 
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THE  SACRED  HARP. 

How  shall  the  harp  of  poesy  regain 
That    old    victorious   tone  of  prophet- 
years — 
A   spell  Divine  o'er  guilt's   perturbing 
fears. 
And  all  the  hovering  shadows  of  the  brain  ? 
Dark,   evil  wings   took  flight  before  the 
strain, 
And  showers  of  holy  quiet,  with  its  fall, 
Sank  on  the  soul.     Oh  I  who  may  now 
recall 
The  mighty  music's  consecrated  reign  ? 
Spirit  of  God  !  whose  glory  once  o'erhung 
A    throne,    the  ark's    dread    cherubim 

between, 
So  let  thy  presence  brood,  though  now 
unseen. 
O'er  those  two  powers  by  whom  the  harp 

is  strung. 
Feeling  and  Thought !   till  the  rekindled 

chords 
Sive  the  long-buried  tone  back  to  immor- 
tal words 


TO  A  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

What  household  thoughts  around  thee, 
as  their  shrine, 
Cling    reverently  ?      Of   anxious    looks 
beguiled, 
My  mother's  eyes  upon  thy  page  Divine 
Each    day    were    bent  —  her    accents. 

gravely  mild. 
Breathed    out    thy    lore :    whilst    I,    a 
dreamy  child. 
Wandered  on  breeze-like  fancies  oft  away, 
To  some  lone  tuft  of  gleaming  spring- 
flowers  wild, 
Some  fresh-discovered  nook  for  woodland 
play,  [Word, 

Some  secret  nest.     Yet  would  the  solemn 
At  times,  with  kindlings  of  young  wonder 
heard. 
Fall  on  my  wakened  spirit,  there  to  be 
A  seed   not   lost,— for   which,   in  darker 

years, 
O  Book  of  Heaven  I    I  pour,  with  grateful 
tears,  [thee  I 

Heart-blessings  on  the  holy  dead  and 
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REPOSE  OF   A   HOLY   FAMILY. 

FROM   AN   OLD   IT.ALIAN   PICTURE, 

Under  a  palm-tree,  by  the  green,  old 

Nile, 
Lulled  on  his  mother's  breast,  the  fair 
child  lies, 
With  dove-like  breathings,  and  a  tender 
smile 
Brooding  above  the  slumber  of  his  eyes  ; 
While,  through  the  stillness  of  the  burning 
skies, 
Lo  1  the  dread  works  of  Egypt's  buried 
kings, 
Temple  and  pyramid,  beyond  him  rise, 
Regal  and  still  as  everlasting  things. 
Vain  pomps  1  from  him,  with   that  pure, 
flowery  cheek, 
Soft  shadowed  by  his  mother's  drooping 
head, 
A  new-bom  spirit,  mighty,  and  yet  meek. 
O'er  the  whole  world  like  vernal  air  shall 

spread  ; 
And   bid  all   earthly  grandeurs  cast    the 

crown. 
Before  the  suffering  and  the  lowly,  down. 


PICTURE  OF  THE   INFANT 
CHRIST   WITH    FLOWERS. 

All  the  bright  hues  from  Eastern  garlands 
glowing, 
Round  the  young  child  luxuriantly  are 
spread  ; 
Gifts,  fairer  far  than  Magian  kings,  bestow- 
ing 
In  adoration,  o'er  his  cradle  shed. 
Roses,  deep-filled  with  rich  midsummer's 
red, 
Circle  his  hands  :  but,  in  his  grave,  sweet 

eye. 
Thought    seems  e'en  now  to  wake,  and 
prophesy 
Of  ruder  coronals  for  that  meek  head. 
And  thus  it  was  I  a  diadem  of  thorn 

Earth  gave  to   Him   who  mantled  her 

with  flowers  ; 
To  Him  who  poured  forth  blessings  in 
soft  showers 
O'er  all  her  paths,  a  cup  of  bitter  scorn  ! 
And  ive  repine,  for  whom  that  cup  He  took, 
O'er  blooms  that  mocked  our  hope,  o'er 
idols  that  forsook  I 


ON    A   REMEMBERED  PICTURE 
OF  CHRIST. 

AN   sees   HOMO,    BY   LEONARDO  DA   VINCI. 

I  MET  that  image  on  a  mirthful  day 
Of  youth  ;   and,  sinking  with  a  stilled 

surprise. 
The  pride  of  life,  before  those  holy  eyes, 
In  my  quick  heart  died  thoughtfully  away, 
Abashed  to  mute  confession  of  a  sway 
Awful,  though  meek.    And  now  that, 

from  the  strings 
Of  my  soul's  lyre,  the  tempest's  mighty 
wings 
Have  struck  forth  tones  which  then  un- 

wakened  lay ; 
Now  that,   around  the  deep  life  of  my 

mind, 
Affections,  deathless  as  itself,  have  twined. 
Oft  does  the  pale,  bright  vision  still  float 
by: 
But  more  divinely  sweet,  and  speaking  n(nc 
Of  One  whose  pity,  throned  on  that  sad 
brow. 
Sounded  all  depths  of  love,  grief,  death, 
humanity  I 


THE  CHILDREN   WHOM  JESUS 
BLESSED. 

Happy  were  they,  the  mothers,  in  whose 
sight 
Ye  grew,  fair  children  I  hallowed  from 

that  hour 
By  your  Lord's  blessing.     Surely  thence 
a  shower 
Of  heavenly  beauty,  a  transmitted  light 
Hung  on  your  brows  and  eyelids,  meekly 
bright, 
Through  all  the  after  years,  which  saw 
ye  move 
Lowly,  yet  still  majestic,  in  the  might. 
The  conscious  glory  of   the    Saviour's 
love  I 
And  honoured  be.all  childhood,  for  the  sake 
Of  that  high  love  I     Let  reverential  care 
Watch  to  behold  the  immortal  spirit  wake. 
And  shield  its  first  bloom  from  unholy 
air  ; 
Owning,  in  each  young  suppliant  glance, 

the  sign 
Of  clahns  upon  a  heritage  Divine. 
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MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARIES. 
"He  went  up  to  a  mountain  apart  to  pray." 

A  CHILD  'midst  ancient  mountains  I  have 
stood, 
Where  the  wild  falcons  make  their  lordly 
On  high.     The  spirit  of  the  solitude    [nest 

Fell  solemnly  upon  my  infant  breast, 
Though    then    I    prayed   not  ;    but   deep 
thoughts  have  pressed 
Info  my  being  since  it  breathed  that  air, 
Nor  could  I  now  one  moment  live  the  guest 
Of  such  dread  scenes,  without  the  springs 
of  prayer 
0'erflo\nng  all  my  soul.     No  minsters  rise 
Like  them  in  pure  communion  with  the 

skies, 
Vast,  silent,  open  unto  night  and  day  ; 
So  might  the  o'erburdened  Son  of  Man 

have  felt, 
When,  turning  where  inviolate  stillness 
dwelt, 
He  sought  high  mountains,  there  apart  to 
pray. 


THE   LILIES   OF  THE   FIELD. 
"  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field." 

Flowers  !  when  the  Saviour's  calm,  be- 
nignant eye  [you 
Fell  on  your  gentle  beauty — when  from 
That  heavenly  lesson  for  all  hearts  he 
Eternal,  universal,  as  the  sky —         [drew, 
Then,  in  the  bosom  of  your  purity, 

A  voice  He  set,  as  in  a  temple-shrine, 

That  life's  quick  travellers  ne'er  might  pass 

you  by 

Unwarned  of  that  sweet  oracle  Divine. 

And  though  too  oft  its  low,  celestial  sound 

By  the  harsh  notes  of  work -day   Care  is 

drowned. 
And  the  loud  steps  of  vain,   unUstening 
Haste, 
Yet    the  great  ocean  hath  no  tone  of 

power 
Mightier  to  reach  the  soul,  in  thought's 
hushed  hour. 
Than  yours,  ye  Lilies  i   chosen  thus  and 
graced  1 


THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR. 
"  And  behold  the  birds  of  the  air." 

7e  too,  the  free  and  fearless  birds  of  air. 
Were  charged  that  hour,  on  missionary 
wing, 


The  same  bright  lesson  o'er  the  seas  to 
bear, 
Heaven -guided     wanderers,     with     the 
winds  of  soring. 
Sing  on,  before  the  storm  and  after,  sing  ! 
And  call  us  to  your  echoing  woods  away 
From  woriaiy  cares ;  and  bid  our  spirits 
bring 
Faith  to  imbibe  deep  wisdom  from  your 
lay. 
So  may  those  blessed,  vernal  strains  renew 
Childhood,  a  childhood  yet  more  pure  and 
true 
E'en  than  the  first,  within  the  awakened 
mind  ; 
WTiile  sweetly,  joyously,  they  tell  of  life. 
That   knows  no  doubts,  no  questionings, 
no  strife, 
But  hangs  upon  its  God,  unconsciously 
resigned. 


THE    RAISING   OF   THE   WIDOWS 

SON. 

"  .\nd  he  ihat  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to 
speak." 

He  that  was  dead  rose  up  and  spoke — He 
spoke  ! 
Was  it  of  that  majestic  world  unknown  ? 
Those  words,  which  first  the  bier's  dread 
silence  broke. 
Came  they  with  revelation  in  each  tone  ? 
Were  the  far  cities  of  the  nations  gone, 
The  solemn  halls  of   consciousness  or 
sleep. 
For  man  uncurtained  by  that  spirit  lone. 
Back  from  their  portal  summoned  oer 

the  deep  ? 
Be  hushed,  my  soul  I  the  veil  of  darkness 
lay 
Still  drawn  :  thy  Lord  called  back  the  voice 

departed 
To  spread  His  truth,  to  comfort  His  weak- 
hearted, 
Not  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  its  way. 
Oh  !  take  that  lesson  home  in  silent  faith, 
Put  on  submissive  strength,   to  meet,  not 
question,  death  1 


THE  OLIVE  TREE. 

The  palm — the  vine — the  cedar— each  hath 
power 
To  bid  fair  Oriental  shapes  glance  by  ; 
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And   each  quick  glistening  of  the  laurel 
bower 
Wafts  Grecian  images  o'er  fancy's  eye. 
But  thou,  pale  Olive !  in  thy  branches  he 
Far  deeper  spells  than  prophet-grove  of  old 
Might   e'er   enshrine  :  I  could  not  hear 
the  sigh 
To  the  wind's  faintest  whisper,  nor  behold 
One  shiver  of  thy  leaves'  dim,  silvery  green, 
Without  high  thoughts  and  solemn,  of  that 
scene 
When,  in    the   garden,    the    Redeemer 
prayed — 
V\nien  pale  stars  looked  upon  his  fainting 

head. 
And  angels,  ministering  in  silent  dread, 
Trembled,  perchance,  within  thy  tremb- 
ling shade. 


THE   DARKNESS   OF  THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 

On   Judah's  hills    a   weight   of  darkness 
hung. 
Felt  shudderingly  at  noon  :  the  land  had 

driven 
A  Guest    Divine  back  to   the  gates  of 
heaven — 
\  life,  whence  all  pure  founts  of  healing 

sprung, 
All  grace,  all  truth.  And  when,  to  anguish 
wrung. 
From   the   sharp  cross   th'  enlightening 

spirit  fled, 
O'er  the  forsaken  earth  a  pall  of  dread 
By  the  great   shadow  of  that   death  was 

flung. 
O  Saviour  1     O  Atoner  1 — Thou  that  fain 
Would'st  make  thy  temple  in  each  human 
heart, 
Ixiave  not  such  darkness  in  my  soul    to 
reign  ; 
Ne'er  may  thy  presence  from  its  depths 
depart, 
Chased  thence  by  guilt !     Oh  I    turn  not 

Thou  away. 
The  bright  and  Morning  Star,  my  guide  to 
perfect  day ! 


PLACES  OF   WORSHIP. 

"  God  is  a  spirit." 

SpikiT  !  whose  life-sustaining  presence  fills 
Air.  ocean,  central  depths  by   man   un- 
tried. 


Thou  for  thy  worshippers  hast  sanctined 

All  place,   all  time !    The  silence  of  the 

hills  [rills 

Breathes  veneration,  —  founts  and  choral 

Of  Thee  are  murmuring,  — to  its  inmost 

glade 

The  living  forest  with  thy  whisper  thrills, 

And  there  is  holiness  in  every  shade. 
Yet  must  the  thoughtful  soul  of  man  in- 
vest 
With    dearer    consecration    those    pure 
fanes. 
Which,  severed  from  all  sound  of  earth's 
unrest. 
Hear  naught  but  suppliant    or  adoring 
strains 
Rise  heavenward.    Ne'er  may  rock  or  cave 

possess 
Their  claim  on  human  hearts  to  solemn 
tenderness. 


OLD    CHURCH     IN   AN    ENGLISH 
PARK.' 

Crowning  a  flowery  slope,  it  stood  alone 
In  gracious  sanctity.  A  bright  rill  wound, 
Caressingly,  about  the  holy  ground  ; 
And  warbled,  with  a  never-dying  tone, 
Amidst  the  tombs.    A  hue  of  ages  gone 
Seemed,    from    that    ivied  porch,    that 

solemn  gleam 
Of  tower  and  cross,  pale-quivering  on  the 
stream. 
O'er  all    th'   ancestral  woodlands    to  be 

thrown — 
And  something  yet  more  deep.  The  air  was 

fraught 
With  noble  memories,  whispering  mnny  a 
thought 
Of  England's  fathers  :  loftily  serene. 
They  that  had  toiled,  watcheid,  struggled, 

to  secure, 
Within    such    fabrics,    worship    free  and 
pure, 
Reigned  there,  the  o'ershadowing  spirit 
of  the  scene. 


A  CHURCH   IN   NORTH  WALES.-t 

Blessings  be  round  it  still  I  that  gleaming 
fane, 
Ivow  in  its  mountain-glen  !    Old,  mossy 
trees 

"    Fawslcy  Pnrk,  near  I);»yeiitry. 
t  Th.-it  of  Abcr,  near  Bangor. 
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Mellow  the  sunshine  through  the  untinted 
pane  ; 
And   oft,    borne    in    upon    some    fitful 

breeze, 
The  deep  sound  of  the  ever-pealing  seas, 
Filling  the  hollows  with  its  anthem-tone. 
There  meets  the  voice  of  psalms  1    Yet 
not  alone 
For  memories  lulling  to  the  heart  as  these, 
I  bless  thee,  'midst  thy  rocks,  gray  hoiise 

of  prayer ! 
But  for  tkeir  sakes  who  unto  thee  repair 
From    the    hill-cabins  and    the  ocean- 
shore. 
Oh  !  may  the  fisher  and  the  mountaineer 
Words  to  sustain  earth's  toiling  children 
hear. 
Within  thy  lowly  walls,  for  evermore  I 


LOUISE  SCHEPLER. 

[Louise  Schepler  was  the  faithful  servant  and 
friend  of  the  pastor  Oberlin.  The  last  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  children  for  their  perusal 
after  his  decease,  affectingly  commemorates  her 
unwearied  zeal  in  visiting  and  instracting  the 
children  of  the  mountain  hamlets,  through  all 
seasons,  and  in  all  circumstances  of  difficulty  and 
danger.] 

A  FEARLESS  journeyer  o'er  the  mountain- 
snow 
Wert  thou,  Louise  1  The  sun's  decaying 
light 
Oft,  with  its  latest,  melancholy  glow, 
Reddened  thy  steep,  wild  way  :  the  starry 

night 
Oft  met  thee,  crossing  some  lone  eagle's 
height, 
Piercing  some  dark  ravine  :  and  many  a 

dell 
Knew,   through   its  ancient   rock-recesses 
well. 


Thy  gentle  presence,  which  hath  made 

them  bright 
Oft  in  mid-storms — oh!  not -vith  beauty's 
eye, 
Nor  the  proud   glance  of  genius  keenly 
burning ; 
No  I  pilgrim  of  unwearying  charity  ! 
Thy  spell  was  love — the  mountain-deserts 

turning 
To  blessed  realms,  where  stream  and  rock 

rejoice 
When  the  glad  human  soul  lifts  a  thanks- 
giving voice  ! 


TO   THE  SAME. 

For  thou,  a  holy  shepherdess  and  kind. 
Through  the  pine  forests,  by  the  upland 

rills. 
Didst  roam  to  seek  the  children  of  the 
hiUs, 
A  wild,  neglected  flock  I  to  seek,  and  find, 
And  meekly  win  1  there  feeding  each  young 
mind 
With  balms  of  heavenly  eloquence  :  not 

tkine, 
Daughter  of  Qirist  I  but  His,  whose  love 
Divine 
Its    own  clear  spirit    in  thy  breast  had 

shrined, 
A  burning  light  1    Oh  I  beaudful,  in  truth, 
Upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  those 
Who  bear  His  ddings  I    From  thy  mom  of 
youth, 
For  this  were  all  thy  joumeyings  ;  and 
the  close 
Of  that  long  path,  heaven's  own  bright 

sabbath-rest, 
Must  wait  thee,  wanderer  I  on  thy  Saviour's 
breast. 
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A  VERNAL  THOUGHT. 

O  FESTAL  Spring  1  'midst  thy  victorious 

glow, 
Far-spreading  o'er  the  kindled  woods  and 

plains, 
And  streams,  that  bound  to  meet  thee  from 

their  chains, 
Well  might  there  lurk  the  shadow  of  a  woe 
For  human  hearts,  and  in  the  exulting  flow 
Of  thy  rich  songs  a  melancholy  tone, 
Were  we  of  mould  all  earthly — we  alone, 
Severed  from  thy  great  spell,  and  doomed 

to  go 
Farther,  still  farther,  from  our  sunny  time. 
Never  to  feel  the  breathings  of  our  prime. 
Never  to  flower  again  !     But  we,  O  Spring  ! 
Cheered  by  deep  spirit-whispers  not    of 

earth, 
Press  to  the  regions  of  thy  heavenly  birth. 
As  here  thy  flowers  and  birds  press  on  to 

bloom  and  sing. 


TO  THE  SKY. 

Far  from  the  rustlings  of  the  poplar-bough, 
Which  o'er  my  opening  life  wild  music 

made, 
Far  from  the  green  hills  with  their  heathery 

glow  [played ; 

And  flashing  streams  whereby  my  childhood 
In  the  dim  city,  'midst  the  sounding  flow 
Of  restless  life,  to  thee  in  love  I  turn, 
O  thou  rich  Sky  !  and  from  thy  splendours 

learn 
How  song-birds  come  and  part,  flowers 

wane  and  blow. 
With  thee  all  shapes  of  glory  find  their 

home, 
And  thou  hast  taught  me  well,  majestic 

dome  I  [rove 

By  stars,  by  sunsets,  by  soft  clouds  which 
Thy  blue  expanse,  or  sleep  in  silvery  rest. 
That  Nature's  God  hath  left  no  spot  un- 
blessed 
With  founts  of  beauty  for  the  eye  of  love. 


ON   RECORDS  OF   IMMATURE 
GENIUS.* 

Oh  1    judge    in  thoughtful  tenderness   of 

those  [die 

Who,  richly  dowered  for  life,  are  called  to 
Ere  the  soul's  flame,  through  storms,  hath 

won  repose 
In  truth's  divinest  ether,  still  and  high  ! 
Let  their  mind's  riches  claim  a  trustful  sigh  I 
Deem  them  but  sad,  sweet  fragments  of  a 

strain, 
First  notes  of  some  yet  struggling  harmony, 
By  the  strong  rush,  the  crowding  joy  and 

pain 
Of  many  inspirations  met,  and  held 
From  its  true  sphere, — oh  I    soon  it  might 

have  swelled 
Majestically  forth  I     Nor  doubt  that  He, 
Whose  touch   mysterious    may  on   earth 

dissolve 
Those  links  of  music,  elsewhere  will  evolve 
Their    grand    consummate    hymn,    from 

passion-gusts  made  free  I 


ON   WATCHING  THE   FLIGHT  OF 
A  SKY-LARK. 

Upward  and  upward  still  I — in  pearly  light 
The  clouds  are  steeped  I  the  vernal  spirit 

sighs 
With  bliss  in  every  wind,  and  crystal  skies 
Woo  thee,  O  bird  I  to  thy  celestial  height. 
Bird,  piercing  heaven  with  music  1  thy  free 

flight 
Hath  meaning  for  all  bosoms  ;  ran«»t  of  all 
For  those  wherein  the  rapture  and    the 

might 
Of  poesy  lie  deep,  and  strive,  and  bum, 
For  their  high  place.     O  heirs  of  genius 

learn 

*  Written  after  rcadinR  some   of  the    carlici 

f>oems  of  the  late  Mrs.  Tighe,  which  had  beer 
ent  her  in  manuscript. 
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Froni  the  sky's  bird  your  way  I     No  joy 

may  fill 
Your  hearts,   no  efift  of  holy  strength  be 

won 
To  bless  your  songs,   ye  children  of  the 

sun! 
Save  by  the  unswerving  flight,  upward  and 

upward  still  I 


A  THOUGHT  OF  THE  SEA. 

My  earliest  memories   to   thy  shores  are 

bound, 
Thy  solemn    shores,    thou    ever-chanting 

main  ! 
The  first  rich   sunsets,    kindling  tho'ight 

profound 
In  my  lone  being,  made  thy  restless  plain 
As  the  vast,  shining  floor  of  some  dread 

fane, 
All  paved  with  glass  and  fire.     Yet,  O  blue 

deep  I 
Thou  that  no  trace  of  human  hearts  dost 

keep. 
Never  to  thee  did  love  with  silvery  chain 
Draw  my  soul's  dream,  which  through  all 

nature  sought 
What  waves  deny, — some  bower  of  stead- 
fast bliss, 
A  home  to  twine  with  fancy,  feeling,  thought, 
As  with  sweet  flowers.     But  chastened  hope 

for  this 
Now  turns  from  earth's  green  valleys,  as 

from  thee. 
To  that  sole  changeless  world,  where  ' '  there 

is  no  more  sea." 


DISTANT  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA 
AT  EVENING. 

Yet,  rolling  far  up  some  green  mountain- 
dale, 

Oft  let  me  hear,  as  ofttimes  I  have  heard, 

Thy  swell,  thou  deep  !  when  evening  calls 
the  bird 

And  bee  to  rest ;  when  summer-tints  grow 
pale, 

Seen  through  the  gathering  of  a  dewy  veil  ; 

And  peasant-steps  are  hastening  to  repose. 

And  gleaming  flocks  lie  down,  and  flower- 
cups  ciose 

To  the  last  whisper  of  thQ  ISli'Ing  gale. 

Then  'midst  the  dying  of  all  othsr  sound, 

V\Tien  the  soul  hears  thy  distant  voice  pro- 
found, 


Ixjne  worshipping,  and  knows  that  through 
the  night 

Twill  worship  still,  then  most  its  anthem- 
tone 

Speaks  to  our  being  of  the  Eternal  One, 

Who  girds  tired  nature  with  unslumbering 
might. 


THE   RIVER   CLWYD   IN    NOR  TH 
WALES. 

O    Cambrian    river  I   with    slow    music 

gliding 
By  pastoral  hills,  old   woods,  and  ruined 

towers ; 
Now  'midst  thy  reeds  and  golden  willows 

hiding. 
Now  gleaming  forth  by  some  rich  bank  of 

flowers  ; 
Long  flowed  the  current  of  my  life's  clear 

hours 
Onward  with  thine,  whose  voice  yet  haunts 

my  dream, 
Tho'  time  and  change,  and  other  mightier 

powers. 
Far  from  thy  side  have  borne  me.     Thou, 

smooth  stream ! 
Art  winding  still  thy  sunny  meads  along, 
Murmuring  to  cottage  and  gray  hall  thy 

song, 
Low,  sweet,  unchanged.     My  being's  tide 

hath  passed 
Through  rocks  and  storms  ;  yet  will  I  not 

complain,  [stain, 

If,  thus  WTOught  free  and  pure  from  earthly 
Brightly  its  waves  may  reach  their  parent- 
deep  at  last. 


ORCHARD-BLOSSOMS. 

Doth  thy  heart  stir  within  thee  at  the 
sight 

Of  orchard-blooms  upon  the  mossy  bough  ? 

Doth  their  sweet  household-smile  waft  back 
the  glow 

Of  childhood's  mom — the  wondering,  fresh 
delight 

In  earth's  new  colouring,  then  all  strangely 
bright, 

A  joy  of  fairyland  ?     Doth  some  old  nook. 

Haunted  by  \isions  of  thy  first-loved  book, 

Rise  on  thy  soul,  with  faint-streaked  blossoms 
white 

Showered  o'er  the  turf,  and  the  lone  prim- 
rose-knot, 

And  robin's  nest,  stil'  faithful  tc  the  spot 
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And   the  bee's  dreary  chime?    O  gentle 

friend ! 
The  world's  cold  breath,  not  Time's,  this 

life  bereaves 
Of  vernal  gifts  :   Time    hallows  what  he 

leaves, 
And  will  for  us  endear  spring-memories  to 

the  end. 


TO  A   DISTANT  SCENE. 

Still  are  the  cowslips  from  thy  bosom 
springing, 

0  far-off,  grassy  dell  ?— and  dost  thou  see, 
^ATien  southern  winds  first  wake  their  vernal 

singing. 
The  star-gleam  of  the  wood  anemone  ? 
Doth  the  shy  ringdove  haunt  thee  yet  ?  the 

bee 
Hang  on  thy  flowers  as  when  I  breathed 

farewell 
To   their   wild  blooms?    and,   round   my 

beechen  tree, 
Still,  in  green  softness,  doth  the  moss-bank 

swell  ? 
Oh,  strange  illusion  I  by  the  fond  heart 

wrought,  [face ! 

Whose  own   warm   life  suffuses  nature's 

A/y  being's  tide  of  many-coloured  thought 

Hath  passed  from   thee  ;  and   now,   rich, 

leafy  place 

1  paint  thee  oft,  scarce  consciously,  a  scene. 
Silent,  forsaken,  dim,  shadowed  by  what 

hath  been. 


A  REMEMBRANCE  OF  GRASMERE. 

O  VALE  and  lake,  within  your  mountaln- 

um 
Smiling  so  tranquilly,  and  set  so  deep ! 
Oft  doth  your  dreamy  loveliness  return. 
Colouring  the  tender  shadows  of  my  sleep 
With  light  Elysian  ;  for  the  hues  that  steep 
Your  shores  in  melting  lustre,  seem  to  float 
On  golden  clouds  from  spirit-lands  remote, 
Isles  of  the  blest  ;  and  in  our  memory  keep 
Their  place  with  holiest  harmonies.     Fair 

scene, 
Most  loved  by  evening  and  her  dewy  star  I 
Oh !  ne'er  may  man,  with  touch  unhallowed, 

jar 
The  perfect  music  of  thy  charm  serene ! 
Still,  still  unchanged,  may  one  sweet  region 

wear 
Smiles  that  subdue  the  soul  to  love,  and 

tears,  and  prayer. 


THOUGHTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
TREES. 

Trees,  gracious  trees  1 — how  rich  a  gift  ye 
are. 

Crown  of  the  earth  I  to  human  hearts  and 
eyes  ! 

How  doth  the  thought  of  home,  in  lands 
afar. 

Linked  with  your  forms  and  kindly  whisper- 
ings rise  I 

How  the  whole  picture  of  a  childhood  lies 

Oft  'midst  your  boughs  forgotten,  buried 
deep  1 

Till,  gazing  through  them  up  the  summer 
skies, 

As  hushed  we  stand,  a  breeze  perchance 
may  creep. 

And  old,  sweet  leaf-sounds  reach  the  inner 
world 

Where  memory  coils — and  lo  I  at  once  un- 
furled. 

The  past,  a  glowing  scroll,  before  our  sight 

Spreads  clear  ;  while,  gushing  from  their 
long-sealed  um, 

Young  thoughts,  pure  dreams,  imdoubting 
prayers  return. 

And  a  lost  mother's  eye  gives  back  its  holy 
light. 


THE  SAME. 

And  ye  are  strong  to  shelter  I — all  meek 

things, 
All  that  need  home  and  covert,  love  your 

shade  1 
Birds  of  shy  song,  and  low-voiced  quiet 

springs, 
And  nun-like  violets,  by  the  winds  betrayed. 
Childhood  beneath  your  fresh  green  tents 

hath  played 
With  his  first  primrose-wreath  :  there  love 

hath  sought 
A  veiling  gloom  for  his  imuttered  thought ; 
And  silent  grief,  of  day's  keen  glare  afraid, 
A  refuge  for  her  tears  ;  and  ofttimes  there- 
Hath  lone  devotion  found  a  place  of  prayer, 
A  native  temple,  solemn,  hushed,  and  dim  , 
For  wheresoe'er  your  murmuring  tremours 

thrill 
The  woody  twilight,  there  man's  heart  hath 

still 
Confessed  a  spirit's  breath,  and  heard  9 

ceaseless  hymn. 
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ON    READING    PAUL  AND 
VIRGINIA    IN    CHILDHOOD. 

0  GENTLE  Story  of  the  Indian  isle  I 

1  loved  thee  in  ray  lonely  childhood  well 
On  the  sea-shore,  when  day's  last,  purple 

smile 
Slept  on  the  waters,  and  their  hollow  swell 
And  dying  cadence  lent  a  deeper  spell 
Unto    thine    ocean-pictures.      'Midst    thy 

palms 
And  strange  bright  birds,  my  fancy  joyed 

to  dwell, 
And  watch  the  Southern  Cross  through 

midnight  calms, 
And  track  the  spicy  woods.     Yet  more  ! 

blessed 
Thy  vision  of  sweet  love — kind,   trustful, 

true, 
Lighting  the   citron    groves,    a    heavenly 

guest, 
V\'ith  such  pure  smiles  as  Paradise  once 

knew. 
Even  then  my  young  heart  wept  o'er  this 

world's  power 
To  reach  with  blight  that  holiest    Eden- 
flower. 


A   THOUGHT   AT  SUNSET. 

Still  that  last  look  is  solemn  I  through 

thy  rays, 
0  sun  I  to-morrow  will  give  back,  we  know, 
The  joy  to  nature's  heart.     Yet   through 

the  glow 
Of  clouds  that  mantle  thy  decline,  our  gaze 
Tracks  thee  with  love  half-fearful :  and  in 

days 
When  earth  too  much  adored  thee,  what  a 

swell 
Of  mournful  passion,   deepening   mighty 

lays. 
Told  how  the  dying  bade  thy  light  fare- 
well, 
O  sun  of  Greece  !  O  glorious,  festal  sun  ! 
Lost,  lost !  —  for   them  thy  golden  hours 

were  done. 
And  darkness  lay  before  them  I     Happier 

far 
Are   we,    not  thus   to   thy   bright   wheels 

enchained, 
Not  thus  for  thy  last  parting  unsustained — 
Heirs  of  a  purer  day,   with    it?  unsetting 

5t?J. 


IMAGES  OF   PATRIARCHAL   LIFE. 

Calm  scenes  of  patriarch  life  I  how  long  a 

power 
Your  unworn  pastoral  images  retain 
O'er  the  true  heart,  which  in  its  childhood  s 

horn- 
Drank    their   pure   freshness  deep  I     The 

camels'  train 
Winding  in  patience  o'er  the  deser^p^ain— 
The  tent,  the  palm-tree,  the  reposing  flock, 
The  gleaming  fount,    the  shadow  of  the 

rock — 
Oh  !  by  how  subtle,  yet  how  strong  a  chain, 
And   in   the  influence   of    its    touch  how 

blessed, 
Are  these  things  linked,  in  many  a  thought- 
ful breast, 
To  household-memories,   thro'  all  change 

endeared  I 
— The  matin  bird,  the  ripple  of  a  stream 
Beside  our  native  porch,  the  hearth-light's 

gleam, 
The  voices,  earliest  by  the  soul  revered  ! 


ATTRACTION  OF  THE  EAST. 

What  secret  current  of  man's  nature  turns 
Unto  the  golden  East  with  ceaseless  flow  ? 
Still,   where  the  sunbeam  at   its  fountain 

bums, 
The  pilgrim-spirit  would  adore  and  glow  ; 
Rapt  in  high  thoughts,  though  weary,  faint. 

and  slow, 
Still  doth  the  traveller  through  the  deserts 

wind. 
Led  by  those  old  Chaldean  stars,  which 

know 
Where  passed  the  shepherd-fathers  of  man- 
kind. 
Is  it  some  quenchless  instinct,  which  from 

far 
Still  points  to  where  our  alienated  home 
Lay  in  bright  peace  ?    O  thou  true  Eastern 

star  I 
Saviour  I  atoning  Lord  !  where'er  we  roam. 
Draw  still  our  hearts  to  Thee,  else,  else  how 

vain 
Their  hope,  the  fair  lost  birthright  to  regain  I 


TO  AN   AGED   FRIEND. 

Not  long  thy  voice  amongst  us  may  be 

heard, 
Servant  of  God  !—  thy  day  is  almost  done  ; 
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The  charm  now  lingering  in  thy  look  and 

word 
Is  that  which  hangs  about  thy  setting  sun — 
That  which  the  meekness  of  decay  hath 

won 
Still    from  revering    love.     Yet  doth   the 

sense 
Of  life  immortal — progress  but  begun — 
Pervade  thy  mien  with  such  clear  eloquence, 
That  hope,  not  sadness,  breathes  from  thy 

decline  ; 
And  the  loved  flowers  which  round   thee 

smile  farewell 
Of  more  than  vernal  glory  seem  to  tell, 
By    the    pure    spirit    touched  with    light 

Divine  ; 
While  we,  to  whom  its  parting  gleams  are 

given, 
Forget  the  grave  in  trustful  thoughts  of 

heaven. 


FOLIAGE. 

Come  forth,  and  let  us  through  our  hearts 

receive 
The  joy  of  verdure  I    See  1  the  honeyed 

hme 
Showers  cool  green  light  o'er  banks  where 

wild-flowers  weave 
Thick  tapestry,  and  woodbine-tendrils  climb 
Up  the  brown  oak  from  beds  of  moss  and 

thyme. 
The  rich  deep  masses  of  the  sycamore 
Hang  heavy  with  the  fulness  of  their  prime  ; 
And  the  white  poplar,  from  its  foliage  hoar. 
Scatters  forth  gleams  like  moonlight,  with 

each  gale 
That   sweeps   the   boughs :    the  chestnut- 
flowers  are  past. 
The  crowning  glories  of  the  hawthorn  fail. 
Hut  arches  of  sweet  eglantine  are  cast 
From  every  hedge.     Oh  1   never  may  we 

lose. 
Dear  friend !  our  fresh  delight  in  simplest 

nature's  hues  I 


A   PRAYER. 

Father  in  heaven  I  from  whom  the  simplest 

flower, 
On  the  high  Alps  or  fiery  desert  thrown. 
Draws  not  sweet  odour  or  young  life  alone, 
Hut  the  deep  virtue  of  an  inborn  power, 
To  cheer  the  wanderer  in  his  fainting  hour 
With  thoughts  of  Thee— to  strengthen,  to 

infuse 


Faith,  love,  and  courage,   by   the   tendei 

hues 
That  speak  thy  presence  I  oh,  with  such  a 

dower 
Grace  Thou  my  song  I — the  precious  gift 

bestow 
From  thy  pure  Spirit's  treasury  Divine, 
To  wake  one  tear  of  purifying  flow. 
To  soften  one  wrung  heart  for  Thee  and 

thine  ; 
So    shall    the   life  breathed   through   the 

lowly  strain 
Be  as  the  meek  wild-flower's — if  transient, 

yet  not  vain. 


PRAYER  CONTINUED. 

"What  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support." 

Milton. 

Far  are  the  wings  of  intellect  astray 
That  strive  not,  Father  1  to  thy  heavenly 

seat  ; 
Thej  rove,  but  mount  not,  and  the  tempests 

beat 
Still  on  their  plumes.    O  Source  of  mental 

day  I 
Chase  from  before  my  spirit's  track  the 

array 
Of  mists  and  shadows,  raised  by  earthly 

care. 
In  troubled  hosts,  that  cross  the  purer  air. 
And  veil  the  opening  of  the  starry  way. 
Which  brightens  on  to  Thee  I    Oh,  guide 

Thou  right 
My  thought's  weak  pinion ;  clear  my  inward 

sight, 
The  eternal  springs  of  beauty  to  discern. 
Welling  beside  thy  throne ;   unseal  mine 

ear. 
Nature's  true  oi^acles  in  joy  to  hear  ; 
Keep  my  soul  wakeful  still  to  listen  and  to 

learn. 


MEMORIAL  OF   A  CON- 
VERSATION. 

Yes  I  all  things  tell  us  of  a  birthright  lost— 
A  brightness  from  our  nature  passed  away  I 
Wanderers  we  seem   that  from  an  alien 

coast 
Would  turn  to  where  their  Father's  mansion 

And  but  by  some  lone  flower,  that  'midsl 
decay 
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Smiles  mournfully,  or  by  some  sculptured 

stone, 
Revealing  dimly,  with  gray  mosso'ergrown, 
The  faint,  worn  impress  of  its  glory's  day. 
Can  trace  their  once-free  heritage,  though 

dreams, 
Fraught  with  its  picture,   oft  in  startling 

gleams 


Flash  o'er  their  souls.     But  One,  oh  I  C'nt 

alone, 
For  VIS  the  ruined  fabric  may  rebuild, 
And  bid  the  wilderness  again  be  filled 
With  Eden-flowers — One  mighty  to  atone  I 
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THE   RETURN   TO   POETRY. 

Once  more  the  eternal  melodies  from  far 
Woo  me  like  songs  of  home  :  once  more 

discerning,  [star 

Through    fitful  clouds,   the  pure  majestic 
Above  the  poet's  world  serenely  burning, 
Thither  my  soul,  fresh- winged  by  love,  is 

turning,  [nest, 

As  o'er  the  waves  the  wood-bird  seeks  her 
For  those  green  heights  of  dewy  stillness 

yearning, 
Whence  glorious  minds  o'erlook  this  earth's 

unrest. 
Now  be  the  Spirit  of  heaven's  truth  my 

guide 
Through  the  bright  land  I — that  no  brief 

gladness,  found 
In   passing   bloom,  rich   odour,  or  sweet 

sound, 
May    lure    my  footsteps  from   their  aim 

aside  : 
Their  true,  high  quest — to  seek,  if  ne'er  to 

gain, 
The  inmost,  purest  shrine  of  that  augxist 

domain. 


TO  SILVIO  PELLICO,  ON  READING 
HIS  "PRIGIONE." 

There    are    who    climb   the  mountain's 

heathery  side, 
Or,  in  life's   vernal  strength  triumphant, 

urge 
The  bark's  fleet  rushing  through  the  crested 

surge, 
Or  spur  the  courser's  fiery  race  of  pride 
Over  the  green  savannahs,  gleaming  wide 


By  some  vast  lake ;  yet  thus,  on  foaming 

sea, 
Or  ch-inless  wild,  reign  far  less  nobly  free 
Than  i/wu,  in  that  lone  dungeon,  glorified 
By   thy  brave  suffering.      Thou  from  its 

dark  cell 
Fierce  thought  and  baleful  passion  didst 

exclude, 
Filling  the  dedicated  solitude 
With  God  ;  and  where  Hts  Spirit  deigns  to 

dwell,  [lie. 

Though  the  worn  frame  in  fetters  withering 
There  throned  in  peace  Divine  is  liberty ! 


TO   THE  SAME,  RELEASED. 

How  flows  thy  being  now  ? — like  some  glad 

hymn 
One  strain  of  solemn  rapture  ? — doth  thine 

eye 
Wander  through  tears  of  voiceless  feeling 

dim 
O'er   the  crowned   Alps,   that,  'midst  the 

upper  sky, 
Sleep  in  the  sunlight  of  thine  Italy  ? 
Or  is  thy  gaze  of  reverent  love  profound 
Unto  these  dear,  parental  faces  bound, 
Which,  with  their  silvery  hair,  so  oft  glanced 

by. 
Haunting  thy  prison  dreams?    Where er 

thou  art. 
Blessings  be  shed  upon  thine  inmost  heart ! 
Joy,  from  kind  looks,  blue  skies,  and  flow- 
ery sod, 
For  that  pure  voice  of  thoughtful  wisdom 

sent 
Forth  from  thy  cell,  in  sweetness  eloquent. 
Of  love  to  man,  and  quenchless   trust   in 

God  I 
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ON    A   SCENE   IN    THE   DARGLE.* 

'TwAS  a  bright  moment  of  my  life  when 

first, 
O  thou  pure  stream  through  rocky  portals 

flowing  I 
That  temple-chamber  of  thy  glory  burst 
On  my  glad  sight  I     Thy  pebbly  couch  lay 

glowing 
With  deep  mosaic  hues  ;  and,  richly  throw- 
ing 
O'er  thy  cliff-walls  a   tinge  of  autumn's 

vest, 
High  bloomed  the  heath-fiowers,  and  the 

wild  wood's  crest 
Was  touched  with  gold.     Flow  ever  thus, 

bestowing 
Gifts  of  delight,  sweet  stream  I  on  all  who 

move 
Gently  along  thy  shores ;  and  oh !  if  love — 
True  love,   in  secret  nursed,   with  sorrow 

fraught — 
Should  sometimes  bear  his  treasured  griefs 

to  thee, 
Then  full  of  kindness  let  thy  music  be, 
Singing  repose  to  every  troubled  thought ! 


ON   THE   DATURA   ARBOREA. 

Majestic  plant  1  such  fairy  dreams  as  lie, 

Nursed,  where  the  bee  sucks  in  the  cow- 
slip's bell. 

Are  not  thy  train.      Those  flowers  of  vase- 
like swell. 

Clear,   large,  with   dewy  moonlight  filled 
from  high, 

And  in  their  monumental  purity 

Serenely  drooping,   round    thee  seem   to 
draw 

Visions  linked  strangely   with   that  silent 
awe 

Which  broods  o'er  sculpture's  works.     A 
meet  ally 

For  those  heroic  forms,  the  simply  grand 

Art  thou  ;  and   worthy,  carved  by  plastic 
hand, 

Above  some  kingly  poet's  tomb  to  shine 

In  spotless  marble  ;  honouring  one  whose 
strain, 

Soared,  upon  wings  of  thought  that  knew 
no  stain. 

Free  through  the  starry  heavens  of  truth 
Divine. 

"  A  beautiful  valley  in  the  county  of  Wicklow 


ON    READING  COLERIDGE  S 
EPITAPH, 

WRITTEN  BY   HIMSELF. 

"  Stop,  Christian  passer-by  !  stop,  child  of  God! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast : — Beneath  this 

sod 
A  Poet  lies,  or  that  which  once  seemed  he  : 
Oh  !  lift  one  thought  in  prayer  for  S.  T.  C.  ! 
That  he,  who  once  in  vain,  with  toil  of  breath, 
Found   death   in  life,  may   here  nnd  life   in 

death  : 
Mercy,  for  praise — to  be  forgiven,  for  fame — 
He  asked  and  hoped  through  Christ.  Do  thou 

the  same." 

Spirit  !  so  oft  in  radiant  freedom  soaring 

High  through  seraphic  mysteries  uncon- 
fined, 

And  oft,  a  diver  through  the  deep  of  mind 

Its  caverns,  far  below  its  waves,  exploring; 

And  oft  such  strains  of  breezy  music  pour- 
ing. 

As,  with  the  floating  sweetness  of  their 
sighs. 

Could  still  all  fevers  of  the  heart,  restoring 

Awhile  that  freshness  left  in  Paradise  ; 

Say,  of  those  glorious  wanderings  what  the 
goal  ? 

What  the  rich  fruitage  to  man's  kindred 
soul 

From  wealth  of  thine  bequeathed  ?  O 
strong  and  high, 

And  sceptred  intellect !  thy  goal  confessed 

Was  (he  Redeemer's  Cross — thy  last  be- 
quest 

Onf  lesson  breathing  thence  profound 
humility  I 


DESIGN   AND   PERFORMANCE. 

They  float  before  my  soul,  the  fair  designs 
Which    I  would  body  forth    to   life    and 

power, 
Like  clouds,  that  with  their  wavering  hues 

and  lines 
Portray  majestic    buildings: — dome  and 

tower, 
Bright  spire,  that  through  the  rainbow  and 

the  shower 
Points  to  th'  unchanging  stars ;  and  high 

arcade, 
Far-sweei)ing  to  some  glorious  altar,  made 
For  holiest  rites.     Meanwhile  the  waning 

hour 
Melts  from  me,  and  by  fervent  dreams  o'er- 

wrought, 
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I  sink.  O  friend  !  O  linked  with  each 
high  thought  1 

Aid  me,  of  those  rich  visions  to  detain 

All  I  may  grasp  ;  until  thou  see'st  ful- 
filled. 

While  time  and  strength  allow,  my  hope  to 
build 

For  lowly  hearts  devout,  but  one  enduring 
fane ! 


HOPE   OF   FUTURE   COMMUNION 
WITH    NATURE. 

If  e'er  again  my  spirit  be  allowed 
Converse  with   Nature   in    her  chambers 

deep, 
Where  lone,  and  mantled  with  the  rolling 

cloud, 
She  broods  o'er  newborn  waters,  as  they 

leap 
In  sword-like  flashes  down  the  heathery 

steep 
From  caves  of  mystery  ; — if  I  roam  once 

more 
Where  dark  pines  quiver  to  the  torrent's 

roar,  [reap 

And  voiceful  oaks  respond  ; — may   I   not 
A  more  ennobling  joy,  a  loftier  power. 
Than  e'er  was  shed  on  life's  more  vernal 

hour 
From  such  communion  ?  Yes  I  I  then  shall 

know 
That  not  in  vain  have  sorrow,  love,  and 

thought 
Their    long,    still    work     of    preparation 

wrought. 
For  that  more  perfect  sense  of  God  revealed 

below. 


DREAMS  OF  THE   DEAD. 

Oft  in  still  night-dreams  a  departed  face 
Bends  o'er  me  with  sweet  earnestness  of  eye, 


Wearing  no  more  of  earthly  pains  n  trace, 
But  all  the  tender  pity  that  may  lie 
On  the  clear  brow  of  Immortality, 
Calm,  yet  profound.     Soft  rays  illume  that 

mien  ; 
Th'  unshadowed  moonlight  of  some  far-off 

sky 
Around  it  floats  transparently  serene 
As  a  pure  veil  of  waters.     O  rich  Sleep  I 
The  spells  are  mighty  in  thy  regions  deep, 
To  glorify  with  reconcihng  breath, 
Effacing,  brightening,  g^iving  forth  to  shine 
Beauty's  high  truth  ;  and  how  much  more 

Divine 
Thy  power  when  hnked,  in  this,  with  thy 

strong  brother — Death  I 


THE   POETRY  OF   THE   PSALM?.. 

Nobly  thy  song,  O  minstrel !  rushed  to 

meet 
Th'  Eternal  on  the  pathway  of  the  blast. 
With    darkness  round   him    as  a  mantle 

caEt, 
And  cherubim  to  waft  his  flying  seat. 
Amidst  the  hills  that  smoked  beneath  his 

feet, 
With  trumpet-voice  thy  spirit  called  aloud. 
And  bade  the  trembling  rocks  his   name 

repeat. 
And   the  bent  cedars,    and   the  bursting 

cloud. 
But  far    more  gloriously   to  earth   made 

known 
By  that  high  strain,  than  by  the  thunder's 

tone, 
The  flashing  torrents,  or  the  ocean's  roll, 
Jehovah  spake,  through  thee  imbreathing 

fire. 
Nature's  vast  realms  for  ever  to  inspire 
With  the  deep  worship  of  a  living  soul. 


U  L' 
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THOUGHTS   DURING  SICKNESS. 


INTELLECTUAL   POWERS. 

FROM  NKW    MONTHLY    MAGAZINE,   1835. 

O  Thought  !  O  Memory  1  gems  for  ever 

heaping 
High  in  the   illumined  chambers  of  the 

mind — 
And  thou,  divine  Imagination  1  keeping 
Thy  lamp's  lone  star  'mid  shadowy  hosts 

enshrined  ; 
How  in  one  moment  rent  and  disentwined. 
At  Fever's  fiery  touch,  apart  they  fall. 
Your  glorious  combinations  1  broken  all, 
As  the  sand-pillars  by  the  desert's  wind 
Scattered  to  whirling  dust !     Oh,  soon  un- 
crowned ! 
Well  may  your  parting  swift,  your  strange 

return, 
Subdue  the  soul  to  lowliness  profound, 
Guiding  its  chastened  vision  to  discern 
How  by  meek  Faith  heaven's  portals  must 

be  passed. 
Ere  it  can  hold  your  gifts  inalienably  fast. 


SICKNESS   LIKE   NIGHT. 

Thou  art  like  Night,  O  sickness  I   deeply 

stilling 
Within   my  heart   the   world's  disturbing 

sound. 
And  the  dim  quiet  of  my  chamber  filling 
With   low,  sweet  voices  by  Life's  tumult 

drowned. 
Thou  art  like  awful  Night  I  thou  gatherest 

round 
The  things  that  are  unseen — though  close 

they  lie  ; 
And  with  a  tnith,  clear,  startling,  and  pro- 
found, [eye. 
Giv'st  their  dread  presence  to  our  mental 
Thou  art  like  starry,  spiritual  Night  I 
High  and  immortal  thoughts  attend   thy 

way, 
And  revelations,  which  the  common  light 
Brings  not,  though  wakening  with  its  rosy 

ray  [rod, 

All  outw.-\rd  life  : — Be  welcome,  then,  thy 
Before  whose  touch  my  soul  unfolds  itself 

to  God. 


ON    RETZSCH'S    DESIGN    OF   THE 
ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

Well  might  thine  awful  image  thus  arise 
With  that  high  calm  upon  thy  regal  brov/, 
And  the  deep,  solemn  sweetness  in  those 

eyes, 
Unto  the  glorious  artist  I    Who  but  thou 
The  fleeting  forms  of  beauty  can  endow 
For  him  with  permanence?  who  make  those 

gleams 
Of  brighter  life,  that  colour  his  lone  dreams. 
Immortal   things?     Let   others   trembling 

bow. 
Angel  of  Death  I  before  thee ; — not  to  those 
Whose  spirits  with  Eternal  Truth  repose. 
Art  thou  a  fearful  shape  !   And  oh  1  for  me, 
How  full  of  v/elcome  would  thine  aspect 

shine. 
Did  not  the  cords  of  strong  affection  twine 
So  fast  around  my  soul,  it  cannot  spring  to 

thee  I 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  NATURE. 

O  Nature  1  thou  didst  rear  me  for  thine 
own. 

With  thy  free  singing-birds  and  mountain- 
brooks  ; 

Feeding  my  thoughts  in  primrose-haunted 
nooks, 

With  fairy  fantasies  and  wood-dreams  lone ; 

And  thou  didst  teach  me  every  wandering 
tone 

Drawn  from  thy  many-whispering  trees  and 
waves,  [caves 

And  guide  my  steps  to  founts  and  sparry 

And  where  bright  mosses  wove  thee  a  rich 
throne 

'Midst  the  green  hills  :  and  now  that,  fai 
estranged 

From  all  sweet  sounds  and  odours  of  thy 
breath, 

Fading  I  lie,  within  my  heart  unchanged, 

So  glows  the  love  of  thee,  that  not  for  death 

Seems  that  pure  passion's  fervour— but  or- 
dained 

To  meet  on  brighter  shores  thy  majesty 
unstained 
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FLIGHT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Whither,  oh  I  whither  wilt  thou  wing  thy 

way? 
What  solemn  region  first  upon  thy  sight 
Shall  break,  unveiled  for  terror  or  delight? 
What  hosts,  magnificent  in  dread  array, 
My  spirit  1  when  thy  prison-house  of  clay, 
After  long  strife  is  rent  ?     Fond,  fruitless 

quest ! 
The  unfledged  bird,  within  his  narrow  nest. 
Sees  but  a  few  green  branches  o'er  him  play, 
And  through  their  parting  leaves,  by  fits 

revealed, 
A  glimpse  of  summer  sky  ;  nor  knows  the 

field 
Wherein  his  dormant  powers  must  yet  be 

tried. 
Thou  art  that  bird  ! — of  what  beyond  thee 

lies 
Far  in  the  untracked,  immeasurable  skies, 
Knowing  but  this — that  thou  shalt  find  thy 

Guide  ! 


FLOWERS. 


Welcome,  O  pure  and  lovely  forms !  again 
Unto  the  shadowy  stillness  of  my  room  ! 
For  not  alone  ye  bring  a  joyous  train 
Of  summer- thoughts  attendant  on  your 

bloom — 
Visions  of  freshness,  of  rich  bowery  gloom. 
Of  the  low  murmurs  filling  mossy  dells. 
Of  stars  that  look  down  on  your  folded  bells 
Through  dewy  leaves,  of  many  a  wild  per- 
fume 
Greeting  the  wanderer  of  the  hill  and  grove 
Like  sudden   music :   more  than  this  ye 

bring — 
Far  more  ;  ye  whisper  of  the  all -fostering 

love 

Which  thus  hath  clothed  you,  and  whose 

dove-like  wing  [breath. 

Broods  o'er  the  sufferer  drawing  fevered 

Whether  the  couch  be  that  of  life  or  death. 


RECOVERY. 

Back,  then,  once  more  to  breast  the  waves 

of  life, 
To  battle  on  against  the  unceasing  spray. 


To  sink  o'erwearied  in  the  stormy  strife, 
And  rise  to  strive  again  ;  yet  on  my  way. 
Oh  I  linger  still,  thou  light  of  better  day  I 
Bom  in  the  hours  of  loneliness  :  and  you, 
Ye  childlike  thoughts  I  the  holy  and  the 

true — 
Ye  that  came  bearing,  while  subdued  I  lay. 
The  faith,  the  insight  of  life's  vernal  morn 
Back  on  my  soul,  a  clear,   bright  sense, 

new-born. 
Now  leave   me   not !    but  as,   profoundly 

pure, 
A  blue  stream  rushes  through  a  darkej 

lake 
Unchanged,  e  en  thus  with  me  your  journey 

take. 
Wafting  sweet  airs  of  heaven  thro"  this  low 

world  obscure. 


SABBATH   SONNET 

FROM   REMAINS,  COMFOSED   BY    MRS.    HEMANS   A 

FEW    DAYS    BEFORE   HER   DEATH,   AND 

DICTATED   TO   HER   BROTHER. 

How  many  blessed   groups  this  hour  are 

bending. 
Thro'  England's  primrose  meadow-paths, 

their  way 
Towards  spire  and  tower,  'midst  shadowy 

elms  ascending. 
Whence  the  sweet   chimes  proclaim   the 

hallowed  day  I 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  ages  gray 
Pour  their  fair  children  forth  ;  and  hamlets 

low. 
With  whose  thick  orchard-blooms  the  soft 

winds  play, 
Send  out  their  inmates  in  a  happy  flow, 
Like  a  freed  vernal  stream.     I   may  not 

tread 
With  them  those  pathways — to  the  feverish 

bed 
Of  sickness  bound  ;  yet,  O  my  God  !  I  bless 
Thy  mercy,  that  with  Sabbath-peace  hath 

filled 
My  chastened  heart,  and  all  its  throbbings 

stilled 
To  one  deep  calm  of  lowliest  thankfulness  I 
26th  April,  1835. 
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ODE  ON  THE  DEFEAT  OF  KING  SEBASTIAN  OF 
PORTUGAL,  AND  HIS  ARMY,  IN  AFRICA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SPANISH   OF   HKRRERA. 


[Ferdinand  de  Herrera,  sumamed  the 
Divine,  was  a  Spanish  poet  who  lived  in  the  reign 
af  Charles  V.,  and  is  still  considered  by  the 
Castilians  as  one  of  their  classic  writers.  He 
aimed  at  the  introduction  of  a  new  style  into 
Spanish  poetry,  and  his  lyrics  are  distinguished 
by  the  sustained  majesty  of  their  language,  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  expressions  and  images 
derived  apparently  from  a  fervent  study  of  the 
prophetic  books  of  Scripture,  and  the  lofty  tone 
of  national  pride  maintained  throughout,  and 
justified  indeed  by  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to 
which  some  of  these  productions  arc  devoted. 
This  last  characteristic  is  blended  with  a  deep 
and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  religion,  which  rather 
exalts  than  tempers  the  haughty  confidence  of 
the  poet  in  the  high  destinies  of  his  country. 
Spain  is  to  him  what  Judaea  was  to  the  bards 
who  sang  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  palm-trees 
—the  chosen  and  favoured  land,  whose  people, 
severed  from  all  others  by  the  purity  and  devoted- 
ness  of  their  faith,  are  peculiarly  called  to  wreak 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  infidel.  This 
triumphant  conviction  is  powerfully  expressed  in 
his  magnificent  Ode  on  the  Battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  impression  of  deep  solemnity  left  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Spanish  reader,  by  another  of 
Herrera's  lyric  compositions,  will,  it  is  feared,  be 
very  inadequately  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  the  following  translation.] 

"  Voz  de  dolor,  y  canto  de  gemido,"  etc. 

A  VOICE  of  woe,  a  murmur  of  lament, 
A  spirit  of  deep  fear  and  mingled  ire  ; 
Let  such  record  the  day,  the  day  of  wail 
For  Lusitania's  bitter  chastening  sent ! 
She  who  hath  seen  her  power,  her  fame 

expire, 
And  mourns  them  in  the  dust,  discrowned 
and  pale. 
And  let  the  awful  tale 
With  grief  and  horror  every  realm  o'ershade, 

From  Afric's  burning  main 
To  the  far  sea,  in  other  hues  arrayed. 
And  the  red  limits  of  the  Orient's  reign, 
Whose  nations,  haughty  though  subdued, 

behold 
Christ's  glorious  banner  to  the  winds  un- 
fold. 
Alas  I  for  those  that  in  embattled  power, 
And  vain  array  of  chariots  and  of  horse, 
O  desert  Libya  1  sought  thy  fatal  coast ! 


And  trusting  not  in  Him,  the  eternal  sourca 
Of  might  and  glory,  but  in  earthly  force, 
Making  the  strength  of  multitudes  their 

boast, 
A  flushed  and  crested  host, 
Elate  in  lofty  dreams  of  victory,  trode 
Their  path  of  pride,  as  o'er  a  conquered 

land 
Given  for  the  spoil ;  nor  raised  their  eyes 

to  God: 
And  Israel's  Holy  One  withdrew  his  hand, 
Their  sole  support ; — and  heavily  and  prone 
They  fell — the  car,  the  steed,  the  rider,  all 

o'enhrown ! 

It  came,  the  hour  of  wrath,  the  hour  of 

woe. 
Which  to  deep  solitude  and  tears  consigned 
The  peopled  realm,  the  realm  of  joy  and 

mirth. 
A  gloom  was  on  the  heavens,  no  mantling 

glow 
Announced  the  mom — it  seemed  as  nature 

pined. 
And  boding  clouds  obscured  the  sunbeam's 

birth  ; 
While,  startling  the  pale  earth, 
Bursting  upon  the  mighty  and  the  proud 

With  visitation  dread. 
Their  crests  the    Eternal,    in  his   anger 

bowed, 
And  raised  barbarian  nations    o'er   their 

head. 
The   inflexible,    the  fierce,  who  seek  not 

gold. 
But  vengeance  on  their  foes,    relentless, 

uncontrolled. 
Then  was  the  sword  let  loose,  the  flaming 

sword 
Of  the  strong  infidel's  ignoble  hand. 
Amidst  that  host,  the  pride,  the  flower,  the 

crown 
Of  thy  fair  knighthood  ;  and  the  insatiate 

horde, 
Not  with  thy  life  content,  O  ruined  land  1 
Sad  Lusitania  1  even  thy  bright  renown 

Defaced  and  trampled  down  ; 
And  scattered,  rushing  as  a  torrent-flood, 
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'Iliy  pomp  of  arms  and  banners  ; — till  the 

sands 
Became  a    lake    of   blood  —  thy  noblest 

blood  I— 
The  plain  a  mountain  of  thy  slaughtered 

bands. 
Strength  on  thy  foes,  resistless  might  was 

shed  ; 
On  thy  devoted  sons — amaze,  and  shame, 

and  dread. 

Are  these  the  conquerors,  these  the  lords  of 

fight, 
The  warrior  men,  the  invincible,  the  famed. 
Who  shook    the    earth    with    terror   and 

dismay. 
Whose  spoils  were  empires  ? — They  that  in 

their  might 
The  haughty  strength  of  savage  nations 

tamed, 
And  gave  the  spacious  Orient  realms  of 

day 
To  desolation's  sway, 
Making  the  cities  of  imperial  name 

E'en  as  the  desert-place  ? 
Where  now  the  fearless  heart,  the  soul  of 

flame? 
Thus  has  their  glory  closed  its  dazzling 

race 
In  one  brief  hour?     Is  this  their  valour's 

doom. 
On  distant  shores  to  fall,  and  find  not  even 

a  tomb  ? 

Once  were  they,  in  their  splendour  and  their 

pride. 
As  an  imperial  cedar  on  the  brow 
Of  the  great  Lebanon  I     It  rose,  arrayed 
In  its  rich  pomp  of  foliage,  and  of  wide 
Majestic  branches,  leaving  far  below 
All  children  of  the  forest.     To  its  shade 

The  waters  tribute  paid. 
Fostering  its  beauty.     Birds  found  shelter 

there 
Whose  flight  is  of  the  loftiest  through  the 

sky, 


And  the  wild  mountain-creatures  made  theii 

lair 
Beneath  ;  and  nations  by  its  canopy 
Were  snadowed  o'er.     Supreme  it  stood, 

and  ne'er 
Had  earth  beheld   a   tree  so  excellently 

fair. 

But  all  elated,  on  its  verdant  stem. 
Confiding  solely  in  its  regal  height, 
It  soared    presumptuous,   as    for   empire 

bom  ; 
And  God  for  this  removed  its  diadem, 
And  cast  it  from  its  regions  of  delight, 
Forth  to  the  spoiler,  as  a  prey  and  scorn, 

By  the  deep  roots  uptom  I 
And  lo  !  encumbering  the  lone  hills  it  lay. 
Shorn  of  its  leaves,  dismantled  of  its  state  ; 
While,   pale  with   fear,    men   hurried   fai 

away. 
Who  in  its  ample  shade  had  found  so  late 
Their  bower  of  rest ;  and  nature's  savage 

race 
'Midst  the  great  ruin  sought  their  dwelling- 
place. 

But  thou,  base  Libya  !  thou  whose   arid 

sand 
Hath  been  a  kingdom's  death-bed,  where 

one  fate 
Closed  her  bright  life  and   her   majestic 

fame, — 
Though  to  thy  feeble  and  barbarian  hand 
Hath  fall'n  the  victory,  be  not  thou  elate  I 
Boast  not  thyself,  though  thine  that  day  o( 

shame. 
Unworthy  of  a  name  1 
Know,  if  the  Spaniard  in  his   wTath  ;^c',- 

vance. 
Aroused  to  vengeance  by  a  nation's  cry. 

Pierced  by  his  searching  lance. 
Soon  shalt  thou  expiate  crime  with  agony. 
And   thine  affrighted  streams  to  ocean's 

flood 
An  ample  tribute  bear  of  Afric's  Paynim 

blood. 
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SEBASTIAN  OF  PORTUGAL. 

A  DRAMATIC  FRAGMENT. 
1831. 


DRAMATIS 

Sebastian.  I 

Gonzalez,  his  frUnd.  \ 

Scene  I.    Tkt  seashore  near  Lisbon. 
Sebastian,  Gonzalez,  Zamor. 

Seb.  With  what  young  life  and  fragrance 

in  its  breath 
My    native    air  salutes  me  1      From   the 

groves 
Of  citron,  and  the  mountains  of  the  vine, 
And  thy  majestic  tide  thus  foaming  on 
In   power  and   freedom    o'er    its    golden 

sands, 
Fair  stream,  my  Tajo  !  youth,  with  all  its 

glow 
And  pride  of  feeling,  through  my  soul  and 

frame 
Again  seems  rushing,  as  these  noble  waves 
Past    their    bright    shores   flow  joyously. 

Sweet  land, 
My  own,  my  fathers'  land,  of  sunny  skies 
And  orange  bowers  1  —  Oh  1    is  it  not  a 

dream 
That  thus  I  tread  thy  soil  ?    Or  do  I  wake 
From  a  dark  dream  but  now  !     Gonzalez, 

say, 
Doth  it  not  bring  the  flush  of  early  life 
Back  on  th"  awaJkening  spirit,  thus  to  gaze 
On  the  far-sweeping  river,  and  the  shades 
Which,  in  their  undulating  motion,  speak 
Of  gentle  winds  amidst  bright  waters  bom. 
After  the  fiery  skies  and  dark  red  sands 
Of  the  lone  desert  ?    Time  and  toil  must 

needs 
Have   changed  our  mien  ;    but   this,  our 

blessed  land. 
Hath  gained  but  richer  beauty  since  we 

bade 
Her  glowing  shores  farewell.     Seems  it  not 

thus? 
Thy  brow  is  clouded. 

Gon.  To  mine  eye  the  scene 
Wears,  amidst  all  its  quiet  loveliness. 


PERSONiE. 

Zamor,  a  young  Arab. 
Sylveira. 

A  hue  of  desolation  ;  and  the  calm. 
The  solitude  and  silence,  which  pervade 
Earth,  air,  and  ocean,  seem  belonging  less 
To  peace  than  sadness  1   We  have  proudl) 

stood 
Even  on  this  shore,  beside  the  Atlantic 

wave. 
When  it  hath  looked  not  thus. 

Seb.  Ay,  now  thy  soul 
Is  in  the  past  I    Oh  no  1  it  looked  not  thua 
When  the  mom  smiled  upon  our  thousand 

sails, 
And  the  winds  blew  for  Afric.     How  thai 

hovu", 
With  all  its  hues  of  glory,  seems  to  burst 
Again  upon  my  vision  I     I  behold 
The  stately  barks,  the  arming,  the  array, 
The  crests,  the  banners  of  my  chivalry, 
Swayed  by  the  sea-breeze  till  their  motion 

showed 
Like  joyous  hfe  I     How  the  proud  billows 

foamed ! 
And  the  oars  flashed  like  lightnings  of  the 

deep, 
And  the  tall  spears  went  glancing  to  the 

sun. 
And  scattering  round  quick  rays,  as  if  to 

guide 
The  valiant  unto  fame  I      Ay,    the  blue 

heaven 
Seemed  for  that  noble  scene  a  canopy 
Scarce  too  majestic,  while  it  rang  afar 
To  peals  of  warlike  sound  I     My  gallant 

bands  I 
Where  are  you  now  ? 

Gon.  Bid  the  wide  desert  tell 
Where  sleep  its  dead  !    To  mightier  hosts 

than  them 
Hath  it  lent  graves  ere  now  ;  and  on  its 

breast 
Is  room  for  nations  yet  i 
S^»b.  It  cannot  be 
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lliat  all  have  perished  1     Many  a  noble 

man, 
Made  captive  on  that  war-field,  may  have 

burst 
His  bonds  like  ours.     Cloud  not  this  fleet- 
ing hour, 
Which    to  my  soul  is  as  the  fountain's 

draught 
To  the  parched  lip  of  fever,  with  a  thought 
So  darkly  sad  1 

Gon.  Oh  never,  never  cast 
That  deep  remembrance  from  you  1   When 

once  more 
Your  place  is  'midst  earth's  rulers,  let  it 

dwell 
Around  you,  as  the  shadow  of  your  throne, 
Wherein  the  land  may  rest.      My  king  I 

this  hour 
(Solemn  as  that  which  to  the  voyager's  eye, 
In  far  and  dim  perspective,  doth  unfold 
A  new  and  boundless  world)  may  haply  be 
The  last   in  which  the  courage  and  the 

power 
Of  truth's  high  voice  may  reach  you.  Who 

may  stand 
(Vs  man  to  man,  as  friend  to  friend,  before 
Th'  ancestral  throne  of  monarchs  ?  Or  per- 
chance 
Toils,  such  as  tame  the  loftiest  to  endur- 
ance, 
Henceforth  may  wait  us  here  !     But  how- 

soe'er 
This  be,  the  lessons  now  from  sufferings 

past 
Befit  all  time,  all  change.     Oh  I   by  the 

blood. 
The  free,  the  generous  blood  of  Portugal, 
Shed  on  the  sands  of  Afric — by  the  names 
Which  with  their  centuries  of  high  renown. 
There  died,  extinct  for  ever — let  not  those 
Who  stood  in  hope  and  glory  at  our  side 
Here,  on  this  very  sea-beach,  whence  they 

passed 
To  fall,  and  leave  no  trophy — let  them  not 
Be  soon,  be  e'er  forgotten  I  for  their  fate 
Bears  a  deep  warning  in  its  awfulness, 
Whence  power  might  well  learn  wisdom  ! 

Seb.  Think'st  thou,  then, 
That  years  of  sufferance  and  captivity. 
Such  as  have  bowed  down  eagle  hearts  ere 

now. 
And  made  high  energies  their  spoil  have 

passed 
So  lightly  o'er  my  spirit  ?     It  is  not  thus  I 
The  things  thou  would'st  recall  are  not  of 

those 
To  be  forgotten  1     But  my  heart  hath  still 
A  sense,  a  bounding  pulse  for  hope  and  joy. 


!  And  it  is  joy,  which  whispers  in  the  breezt 
I  Sent  from  my  own  free  mountains.  Brave 
1  Gonzalez  I 

Thou'rt  one  to  make  thy  fearless  heart  a 

shield 
Unto  thy  friend,  in  the  dark  stormy  hour 
When  knightly  crests  are  trampled,  and 

proud  helms 
Cleft,    and    strong    breastplates  shivered. 

Thou  art  one 
To  infuse  the  soul  of  gallant  fortitude 
Into  the  captive's  bosom,  and  beguile 
The  long  slow  march  beneath  the  bumin;; 

noon 
With  lofty  patience  ;  but  for   those  quick 

bursts, 
Those  buoyant  efforts  of  the  soul  to  cast 
Her  weight  of  care  to  earth,  those  brief  de- 
lights 
Whose  source  is  in  a  sunbeam,  or  a  sound 
Which  stirs  the  blood,  or  a  young  breeze, 

whose  wing 
Wanders  in  chainless  joy  ;  for  things  like 

these 
Thou  hast  no  sympathies  I     And  thou,  my 

Zamor, 
Art  wrapt  in  thought  !     I  welcome  thee  to 

this, 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers.     Is  it  not 
A  goodly  heritage  ? 

Zam.  The  land  is  fair  ; 
But  he,  the  archer  of  the  wilderness, 
Beholdeth  not   the  palms  beneath  whose 

shade 
His   tents  are  scattered,    and   his  camels 

rest; 
And  therefore  is  he  sad  I 

Seb.  Thou  must  not  pine 
With  that  sick  yearning  of  th'  impatient 

heart. 
Which  makes  the  exile's  life  one  fevered 

dream 
Of  skies,  and  hills,  and  voices  far  away, 
And  faces  wearing  the  familiar  hues 
Lent    by   his    native  sunbeams.     I    have 

known 
Too  much   of  this,    and   would    not    see 

another 
Thus  daily  die.     If  it  be  so  with  thee, 
My  gentle   Zamor,   speak.      Behold,    oui 

bark 
Yet,  with  her  white  sails  catching  sunset's 

glow. 
Lies  within  signal-reach.     If  it  be  thus, 
Then  fare  thee  well— farewell,  thou  brave, 

and  true. 
And  generous  friend  I     How  often  L«;  cu* 

path 
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Crossed  by  some  being  whose  bright  spirit 

sheds 
A    passing    gladness  o'er    it,    but  whose 

course 
Leads  down  another  current,  never  more 
To  blend  with  ours  I     Yet  far  within  our 

souls. 
Amidst  the  rushing  of  the  busy  world 
Dwells  many  a  secret  thought,  which  lin- 
gers yet 
Around  that  image.      And  e'en  so,   kind 

Zamor  1 
Shalt  thou  be  long  remembered. 

Zatn.  By  the  fame 
Of  my  brave  sire,  whose  deeds  the  warrior 

tribes 
Tell  round  the  desert's  watchfire,  at  the 

hour 
Of  silence,  and  of  coolness,  and  of  stars, 
J  will  not  leave  thee  1     'Twas  in  such  an 

hour 
The  dreams  of  rest  were  on  me,  and  I  lay 
Shrouded  in  slumber's  mantle,  as  within 
The  chambers  of  the  dead.     Who  saved 

me  then. 
When  the  pard,  soundless  as  the  midnight, 

stole 
Soft  on   the  sleeper?    Whose  keen  dart 

transfixed 
The  monarch  of  the  solitudes  ?     I  woke, 
And   saw  thy  javelin  crimsoned  with  his 

blood. 
Thou,  my  deliverer !  and  my  heart  e'en  then 
Called  thee  its  brother. 

Seb.  For  that  gift  of  life 
With  one  of  tenfold  price,  even  freedom's 

self. 
Thou  hast  repaid  me  well. 
Zam.  Then  bid  me  not 
Forsake  thee  I    Though  my  father's  tents 

may  rise 
At  times  upon  my  spirit,  yet  my  home 
Shall  be  amidst  thy  mountains,  prince  1  and 

thou 
Shalt  be  my  chief,  until  I  see  thee  robed 
With   all   thy  power.     When   thou  canst 

need  no  more 
Thine  Arab's  faithful  heart  and  vigorous 

arm, 
From  the  green  regions  of  the  setting  sun 
Then  shall  the  wanderer  turn  his  steps,  and 

seek 
His  Orient  wilds  again. 
Seb.   Be  near  me  still, 
And  ever,  O  my  warrior  I  I  shall  stand 
Again  amidst  my  host  a  mail-clad  king. 
Begirt  with  spears  and  banners,  and  the 

pomp 


And  the  proud  sounds  of  batt.e.     Be  thy 

place 
Then  at  my  side.     When  doth  a  monarch 

cease 
To  need  true  hearts,  bold  hands  ?     Not  in 

the  field 
Of  arms,  nor  on  the  throne  of  power,  nor 

yet 
The  couch  of  sleep.     Be  our  friend,  we  will 

not  part. 
Gon.  Be  all  thy  friends  thus  faithful,  for 

e'en  yet 
They  may  be  fiercely  tried. 

Seb.  I  doubt  them  not. 
Even  now  my  heart  beats  high  to  meet  theii 

welcome. 
Let  us  away  I 

Gon.  Yet  hear  once  more,  my  liege. 
The  humblest  pilgrim,    from   his  distant 

shrine 
Returning,  finds  not  e'en  his  peasant  home 
Unchanged   amidst  its  vineyards.     Some 

loved  face, 
Which   made    the  sunlight  of    his    lowly 

board. 
Is   touched    by   sickness ;    some    familial 

voice 
Greets  him  no  more  ;  and  shall  not  fate  and 

time 
Have  done  their  work  since  last  we  parted 

hence. 
Upon  an  empire?    Ay,  \^'ithin  those  years. 
Hearts  from    their  ancient  worship  have 

fall'n  off, 
And  bowed  before  new  stars  ;  high  names 

have  sunk 
From  their  supremacy  of  place,  and  others 
Gone  forth  and  made  themselves  the  migluy 

sounds 
At  which  thrones  tremble.    Oh  I  be  slow 

to  tnost 
E'en  those  to  whom  your  smiles  were  wont 

to  seem 
As  light  is  unto  flowers.     Search  well  the 

depths 
Of  bosoms  in  whose  keeping  you  would 

shrine 
The  secret  of  your  state.  Storms  pass  not  by 
leaving  earth's  face  unchanged. 
Seb.  Whence  didst  thou  learn 
The  cold  distrust  which  casts  so  di'ep  a 

shadow 
O'er  a  most  noble  nature  ? 

Gon.  Life  hath  been 
My  stern  and  only  teacher.     I  have  known 
Vicissitudes  in  all  things,  but  the  most 
In  human  hearts.     Oh  I  yet  awhile  time 

down 
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That  royal  spirit,  till  the  hour  be  come 
When  it  may  burst  its  bondage  !     On  thy 

brow 
The  suns  of  burning  climes  have  set  their 

seal, 
And  toil,  and  years,  and  perils  have  not 

passed 
O'er  the  bright  aspect,  and  the  ardent  eye. 
As  doth  a  breeze  of  summer.      Be    that 

change 
The    mask  beneath  whose    shelter    thou 

may'st  read 
Men's  thoughts,  and  veil  thine  own. 

Seb.  Am  I  thus  changed 
From  all  I  was  ?    And  yet  it  needs  must  be 
Since  e'en  my  soul  hath  caught  another 

hue 
From  its  long  sufferings.     Did  I  not  array 
The  gallant  flower  of  Lusian  chivalry, 
And  lead  the  mighty  of  the  land,  to  pour 
Destruction  on  the  Moslem  ?     I  return, 
And  as  a  fearless  and  a  trusted  friend. 
Bring,  from  the  realms  of  my  captivity, 
An  Arab  of  the  desert ! — But  the  sun 
Hath    sunk   below  th'  Atlantic.     Let   us 

hence — 
Gonzalez,  fear  me  not.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.— A  Strut  in  Lisbon 
illuminated. 

Many  Citizens. 

\st  at.  In  sooth  our  city  wears  a  goodly 
mien. 

With   her  far-blazing   fanes,    and  festive 
lamps 

Shining  from  all  her  marble  palaces, 

Countless  as    heaven's    fair    stars.      The 
humblest  lattice 

Sends  forth  its  radiance.     How  the  spark- 
ling waves 

Fling  back  the  light  1 
•zd  at.  Ay,  'tis  a  gallant  show  ; 

And  one  which  serves,  like  others,  to  con- 
ceal 

Things  which  must  not  be  told. 
yi  at.  What  would'st  thou  say  ? 
2^  at.  That  which  may  scarce,  in  peril- 
ous times  like  these. 

Be  said   with  safety.     Hast  thou  looked 
within 

Those    stately  palaces  ?    Were   they   but 
peopled 

With  the  high  race  of  warlike  nobles,  once 

Their  princely  lords,  think'st  thou,  good 
friend,  that  now 

They  would  be  glittering  with  this  hollow 
pomp, 


I  To  greet  a  conqueror's  entrance  ? 
I      3^  at.  Thou  say'st  well. 
;  None  but  a  land  forsaken  of  its  chiefs 
Had  been  so  lost  and  won. 
4^h  at.  The  lot  is  cast  ; 
We  have  but  to  yield.     Hush  !  for  soiiie 

strangers  come  : 
Now,  friends,  beware. 

\st  Cii.  Did  the  king  pass  this  way 
At  morning,  with  his  train  ? 
^  at.  Ay :  saw  you  not 
The  long  and  rich  procession  ? 

Sebastian  enters  with  Gonzalez  and 
Zamor. 

Seb.  to  Gon .  This  should  be 
The  night  of  some  high  festival.      E'en 

thus 
My  royal  city  to  the  skies  sent  up. 
From   her   illumined  fanes  and   towers,  a 

voice 
Of  gladness,  welcoming  our  first  retiim 
From  Afric's  coast.    Speak  thou,  Gonzalez ! 

ask 
The  cause  of  this  rejoicing.    To  my  heart 
Deep   feelings  rush,   so  mingUng  and  so 

fast. 
My  voice  perchance  might  tremble. 

Gon.  Citizen, 
What   festal  night  is  this,  that  all  yonr 

streets 
Are  thronged  and  glittering  thus  ? 

1st  at.  Hast  thou  not  heard 
Of  the  king's  entry,  in  triumphal  pomp, 
This  very  mom  ? 

Gon.  "The  king  !  triumphal  pomp  I — 
Thy  w^ords  are  dark. 

Seb.  Speak  yet  again  :  mine  ears 
Ring  with  strange  sounds.     Again  I 

\st  at.  I  said,  the  king, 
Philip  of  Spain,  and  now  of  Portugal, 
This  morning  entered  with  a  conquerors 

train 
Our  city's  royal  palace  :  and  for  this 
We  hold  our  festival. 

Seb.  {in  a  low  voice).  Thou  said'st — the 
king  I 
His  name  ? — I  heard  it  not. 
xst  at.  Philip  of  Spain. 
Seb.  Philip  of  Spain  I     We  slumber,  till 
aroused 
By  th'  eanhquake's  bursting  shock.     Hath 

there  not  fall'n  • 
A  sudden  darkness?    All  things  seem  to 

float 
Obscurely  round  me.     Now  'tis  past.    The 
streets 
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Are  blaring  with  strange  fire.     Go,  quench 

those  lamps  ; 
They  glare  upon  me  till  my  very  brain 
Grows  dizzy,  and  doth  whirl.     How  dare 

ye  thus 
Light  up  your  shrines  for  him  f 
Gon.  Away,  away 

This  is  no  time,  no  scene 

Seb.  Philip  of  Spain  ! 
EIow  name  ye  this  fair  land  ?    Why  is  it 

not 
The  free,   the  chivahrous  Portugal? — the 

land 
By  the  proud  ransom  of  heroic  blood 
Won  from  the  Moor  of  old  ?    Did  that  red 

stream 
Sink  to  the  earth,  and  leave  no  fiery  current 
In  the  veins  of  noble  men,  that  so  its  tide. 
Full  swelling  at  the  sound  of  hostile  steps, 
Might  be  a  kingdom's  barrier  ? 

2rf  at.  That  high  blood 
Which  should  have  been  our  strength,  pro- 
fusely shed 
By  the  rash  King  Sebastian,  bathed   the 

plains 
Of  fatal  Alcazar.     Our  monarch's  guilt 
Hath  brought  this  ruin  down. 

Seb.  Must  this  be  heard, 
And  borne,  and  unchastised  ?    Man,  dar'st 

thou  stand 
Before  me  face  to  face,  and  thus  arraign 
Thy  sovereign  ? 

Zam.  {aside  to   Seb.).    Shall    I    lift   the 

sword,  my  prince. 
Against  thy  foes  ? 

Gon.  Be  still — or  all  is  lost. 

zd  Cit.  I  dare  speak  that  which  all  men 

think  and  know. 
'Tis  to  Sebastian,  and  his  waste  of  life. 
And  power,   and   treasure,    that    we  owe 

these  bonds. 
3^  Cit.    Talk  not  of  bonds.     May  our 

new  monarch  rule 
The  weary  land  in  peace  1     But  who  art 

thou  ? 
Whence  com'st  thou,  haughty  stranger,  that 

these  things. 
Known   to  all  nations,  should  be  new  to 

thee? 
Seb.    {wildly).     I   come    from    regions 

where  the  cities  lie 
In  ruins,  not  in  chains  I 

Exit  with  Gonzalez  and  Zamor. 

-zd  Cit.  He  wears  the  mien 
Of  one  that   hath   commanded  ;    yet   his 

looks 
And  words  were  strangely  wild. 


1st.  Cit.  Marked  you  his  fierce 
And  haughty  gesture,  and  the  flash  that 

broke 
From  his  dark  eye,  when  King  Sebastian's 

name 
Became  our  theme  ? 

zd  Cit.  Trust  me,  there's  more  in  this 
Than  may  be  lightly  said.    These  are  no 

times 
To  breathe  men's  thoughts  i'  th'  open  face 

of  heaven 
And  ear  of  multitudes.    They  that  would 

speak 
Of  monarchs  and  their  deeds,  should  keep 

within 
Their  quiet  homes.     Come,  let  us  hence  ; 

and  then 
Well  commune  of  this  stranger. 

Scene  III. —  The  Portico  of  a  Palace. 

Sebastian,  Gonzalez,  Zamor. 

Seb.    Withstand   me  not  !     I    tell   thee 
that  my  soul, 

With  all  ics  passionate  energies,  is  roused 

Unto  that  fearful  strength  which  must  have 
way, 

E'en  like  the  elements  in   their  hour  of 
might 

And  mastery  o'er  creation. 
Gon.   But  they  wait 

That  hour    in    silence.      Oh !     be    calm 
awhile — 

Thine  is  not  come.     My  king 

Seb.  I  am  no  king. 

While  in  the  very  palace  of  my  sires, 

Ay,  where  mine  eyes  first  drank  the  glori- 
ous hght. 

Where    my    soul's    thrilling    echoes    first 
awoke 

To   the  high  sound  of  earth's  immortal 
names, 

Th'  usurper  lives  and  reigns.     I   am  no 
king 

Until  I  cast  him  thence. 
Zam.  Shall  not  thy  voice 

Be  as  a  trumpet  to  th"  awak'ning  land  ? 

Will  not  the  bright  swords  flash  like  sun- 
bursts forth, 

When  the  brave  hear  their  chief? 
Gon.  Peace,  Zamor  I  peace  I 

Child  of  the  desert,  what  hast  thou  to  do 

With  the  calm  hour  of  counsel  ? 

Monarcli,  pause  : 

A  kingdom's  destiny  should  not  be  the 
sport 

Of  passion's  reckless  winds.    Therr  is  u 
time 
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When  men,  in  very  weariness  of  heart 
And  careless  desolation,  tamed  to  yield 
By  misery  strong  as  death,  will  lay  their 

souls 
E'en  at  the  conqueror's  feet  —  as  nature 

sinks, 
After  long  torture,  into  cold,  and  dull. 
And  heavy  sleep.    But  comes  there  not  an 

hour 
Of  fierce  atonement  ?    Ay  !  the  slumberer 

wakes 
With  gathered  strength  and  vengeance ; 

and  the  sense    • 
And  the  remembrance  of  his  agonies 
Are  in  themselves  a  power,  whose  fearful 

path 
Is  like  the  path  of  ocean,  when  the  heavens 
Take  off  its  interdict.     Wait,  then,   the 

hour 
Of  that  high  impulse. 

Seb.   Is  it  not  the  sun 
Whose  radiant  bursting  through  the  em- 
battled clouds 
Doth  make  it  mom  ?     The  hour  of  which 

thou  speaJc'st, 
Itself,  with  all  its  glory,  is  the  work 
Of  some  commanding  nature,  which  doth 

bid 


Away 


en 


The  sullen  shades  disperse 

now 
The  land's  high  hearts,,  the  fearless  and  the 

true, 
Shall  know  they  have  a  leader.     Is  not 

this 
The  mansion  of  mine  own,  mine  earliest, 

friend 
Sylveira  ? 

Gon.  Ay,  its  glittering  lamps  too  well 
Illume  the  stately  vestibule  to  leave 
Cur  sight  a  moment's  doubt.     He   ever 

loved 
Such  pageantries. 

Seb.  His  dweUing  thus  adorned 
On  such  a  night !    Yet  will  I   seek  him 

here. 
He  must  be  faithful,  and  to  him  the  first 
My  tale  shall  be  revealed.     A  sudden  chill 
Falls  on  my  heart  ;    and   yet   I  will  not 

wrong 
My  friend  with  dull  suspicion.     He  hath 

been 
Linked  all    too  closely  with  mine  inmost 

soul. 
And  what  have  I  to  lose  ? 

Gon.   Is  their  blood  naught 
Who  without  hope  will  follovr  where  thou 

lead' St, 
E'en  unto  death  ^ 


Seb.  Was  that  a  brave  man's  voice  ? 
Warrior  and  friend  1  how  long,  then,  hast 

thou  learned 
To  hold  thy  blood  thus  dear  ? 

Gon.  Of  mine,  mine  own. 
Think' St  thou  I  spoke  ?     When  all  is  shed 

for  thee 
Thou'lt  know  me  better. 

Sei.  (entering  the  palace).     For  awhile 

farewell.  [Exit. 

Gon.   Thus  princes  lead  men's  hearts. 

Come,  follow  me  ; 

And    if   a  home  is  left    me  still,   brave 

Zamor  1 
There  \vill  I  bid  thee  welcome.      [Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.— ^  Hall  within  the  Palace. 

Sebastian,  Sylveira. 

Sylv.  Whence  art  thou,  stranger  ?  what 

would'st  thou  with  me  ? 
There  is  a  fiery  wildness  in  thy  mien 
Startling  and  almost  fearful. 

Seb.  From  the  stem. 
And  vast,  and  desolate  wilderness,  whose 

lord 
Is  the  fierce  lion,  and  whose  gentlest  wind 
Breathes  of  the   tomb,  and   whose  dark 

children  make 
The  bow  and  spear  their  law,  men  beai 

not  back 
That  smilingness  of  aspect,  wont  to  mask 
The  secret  of  their  spirits  'midst  the  stir 
Of  cotuls  and  cities.     I  have  looked  on 

scenes 
Boundless,  and  strange,  and   terrible  ;    I 

have  knowTi 
Sufferings  which  are  not  in  the  shadowy 

scope 
Of  wild  imagination  ;  and  these  things 
Have    stajnped    me  with    their  impress. 

Man  of  peace, 
Thou  look'st   on    one  familiar   with   the 

extremes 
Of  grandeur  and  of  misery. 

Sylv.  Stranger,  speak  [time 

Thy  name  and  purpose  briefly,  for  the 
111  suits  these  mysteries.  I  must  hence  ; 
I  feast  the  lords  of  Spain.  [to-night 

Seb.  Is  that  a  task 
For  King  Sebastian's  friend  ? 

Sylv.  Sebastian's  friend  i 
That  name  hath  lost  its  meaning.  Will  the 

dead 
Rise  from  their  silent  dwellin^^,  to  upbraid 
The  li\-ing  for  their  mirth  ?     The  grave  sets 

bounds 
Unto  all  human  friendship. 
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Seb.  On  the  plain 
Of  Alcazar  full  many  a  stately  flower, 
The  pride  and  crown  of  some  high  house, 

was  laid 
Low  in  the  dust  of  Afric  ;  but  of  these 
Sebastian  was  not  one. 

Sylv.   I  am  not  skilled 
To  deal  with  men  of  mystery.     Take,  then, 

off 
The  strange  dark  scrutiny  of  thine  eye  from 

mine. 
What  mean'st  thou  ? — Speak  I 

Seb.  Sebastian  died  not  there. 

I  read  no  joy  in  that  cold  doubting  mien. 
Is  not  thy  name  Sylveira. 
Sylv.  Ay. 
Seb.  Why,  then, 
Be  glad  !     I  tell  thee  that  Sebastian  lives ! 
Think  thou  on  this — he  lives  1     Should  he 

return — 
For  he  may  yet  return — and  find  the  friend 
In  whom  he  trusted  with  such  perfect  trust 
As  should  be  heaven's  alone — mark'st  thou 

my  words  ? — 
Should  he  then  find  this  man,  not  girt  and 

armed, 
And  watching  o'er  the  heritage  of  his  lord. 
But,  reckless  of  high  fame  and  loyal  faith. 
Holding  luxurious  revels  with  his  foes, 
How  would  thou  meet  his  glance  ? 

Sylv.  As  I  do  thine. 
Keen  though  it  be,  and  proud. 

Seb.  Why,  thou  dost  quail 
Before  it  I  even  as  if  the  burning  eye 
Of  the  broad  sun  pursued  thy  shrinking 

soul 
Through  all  its  depths. 

Sylv.  Away  !  he  died  not  there  1 
He  j/wtt/tf  have  died  there,  with  the  chivalry 
And  strength  and  honour  of  his  kingdom, 

lost 
By  his  impetuous  rashness 

Seb.  Tliis  from  thee, 
Who  hath  given  power  to  falsehood,  that 

one  gaze 
At  its  unmasked  and  withering  mien,  should 

blight 
High  souls  at  once?     I  wake.    And  this 

from  thee  ? 
There  are,  whose  eyes  discern  the  secret 

springs 
Which  lie  beneath  the  desert,  and  the  gold 
And  gems  within  earth's  caverns,  far  be- 
low 
The  everlasting  hills  :  but  who  hath  dared 
To  dream  that  heaven's  most  awful  attri- 
bute 
Invested  his  mortality,  and  to  boast 


That  through  its  inmost  folds  his  glanct 

could  read 
One  heart,  one  human  heart  ?  Why,  then, 

to  love 
And  trust  is  but  to  lend  a  traitor  arms 
Of  keenest  temper  and  unerring  aim, 
Wherewith  to  pierce  our  souls.     3ut  thou, 

beware  I 
Sebastian  lives ! 

Sylv.  If  it  be  so,  and  thou 
Art  of  his  followers  still,  then  bid  him  seek 
Far  in  the  wilds,  which  gave  one  sepulchre 
To  his  proud  hosts,    a   kingdom  and  a 

home. 
For  none  is  left  him  here. 

Seb.  This  is  to  live 
An  age  of  wisdom  in  an  hour  1    The  man 
Whose  empire,  as  in  scorn,  o'erpassed  the 

bounds 
E'en  of  the  infinite  deep  ;  whose  Orient 

realms 
Lay  bright  beneath  the  morning,  while  tht 

clouds 
Were  brooding  in  their  sunset  mantle  still. 
O'er  his  majestic  regions  of  the  West ; 
This  heir  of  far  dominion  shall  return, 
And,  in  the  very  city  of  his  birth, 
Shall  find  no  home  I    Ay,  I  will  tell  hira 

this. 
And  he  will  answer  that  the  tale  is  false, 
False  as  a  traitor's  hollow  words  of  love  ; 
And  that  the  stately  dwelling,   in  whose 

halls 
We  commune  now — a  friend's,  a  monarch's 

gift. 
Unto  the  chosen  of  his  heart,  Sylveira, 
Should  yield  him  still  a  welcome. 

Sylv.  Fare  thee  well ! 
I   may  not  pause  to  hear  thee,   for  thy 

words 
Are  full  of  danger,   and  of  snares,  per- 
chance 
Laid  by  some  treacherous  foe.     But  all  in 

vain. 
I  mock  thy  wiles  to  scorn, 

Seb.  Ha  !  ha  I     The  snake 
Doth  pride  himself  in  his  distorted  cunning. 
Deeming  it  wisdom.     Nay,  thou  go'st  not 

thus. 
My  heart  is  bursting,  and  I  will  be  heard. 
What !  know'st  thou  not  my  spirit  was  born 

to  hold 
Dominion  over  thine?  Thou  shalt  not  cast 
Those  bonds  thus  lightly  from  thee.   Stand 

thou  there. 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  thy  lord  I 
Sylv.  This  is  all  madness. 
Seb.  Madness  I  no,  I  s.iy — 
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Tis  Reason  starting  from  her  sleep,  to 
feel, 

And  see,  and  know,  in  all  their  cold  dis- 
tinctness. 

Things  which  come  o'er  her,  as  a  sense  of 
pain 

0  th'  sudden  wakes  the  dreamer.     Stay 

thee  yet ; 
Be  still.     Thou'rt  used   to  smile  and   to 

obey ; 
Ay,  and  to  weep.     I  have  seen  thy  tears 

flow  fast. 
As  from  the  fulness  of  a  heart  o'ercharged 
With  loyal  love.     Oh  !  never,  never  more 
Let  tears  or  smiles  be  trusted  !    When  thy 

king 
Went  forth  on  his  disastrous  enterprise, 
Upon  thy  bed  of  sickness  thou  wast  laid. 
And  he  stood  o'er  thee  with  the  look  of 

one 
WTio  leaves  a  dying  brother,  and  his  eyes 
Were  filled  with  tears  like  thine.    No  !  not 

like  thine  ; 
flis  bosom   knew   no   falsehood,    and   he 

deemed 
Thine  clear  and  stainless  as  a  warrior's 

shield, 
Wlierein    high    deeds    and    noble    forms 

alone 
Are  brightly  imaged  forth. 

Sylv.  What  now  avail 
These  recollections  ? 

Seb.  WTiat  1  I  have  seen  thee  shrink. 
As  a  murderer  from  the  eye  of  light,  before 

me  : 

1  have  earned  (how  dearly  and  how  bit- 

terly 
It  matters  not,  but  I  have  earned  at  last) 
Deep  knowledge,  fearful  wisdom.     Now, 

begone  ! 
Hence  to  thy  guests,  and  fear  not,  though 

arraigned 
E'en  of  Sebastian's  friendship.     Make  his 

scorn 
(For  he  will  scorn   thee,  as  a  crouching 

slave 
By  all  high  hearts  is  scorned)  thy  right,  thy 

charter 
Unto  vile  safety.     Let  the  secret  voice, 
Whose  low  upbraidings  will  not  sleep  with- 
in thee, 
Be  as  a  sign,  a  token  of  thy  claim 


To  all  such  guerdons  as  are  showered  on 

traitors. 
When  noble  men  are  crushed.     And  fear 

thou  not : 
Tis  but  the  kingly  cedar  which  the  storm 
Hurls  from  his  mountain  throne — th'  igno- 
ble shrub. 
Grovelling  beneath,  may  live. 

Sylv.  It  is  thy  part 
To  tremble  for  thy  life. 

Seb.  They  that  have  looked 
Upon  a  heart  like  thine,  should  know  too 

well 
The  worth  of  life  to  tremble.     Such  things 

make 
Brave  men,  and  reckless.    Ay,  and  they 

whom  fate 
Would  trample    should   be   thus.      It   is 

enough — 
Thou  may'st  depart. 

Sylv.  And  thou,  if  thou  dost  prize 
Thy  safety,  speed  thee  hence. 

[Exit  Sylveira. 
Seb.  {alone).  And  this  is  he 
Who  was  as  mine  own  soul  :  whose  image 

rose, 
Shadov.ing  my  dreams  of  glory  with  the 

thought 
That  on  the  sick  man's  weary  couch  he 

lay. 
Pining  to  share  my  battles  ! 

CHORUS. 

Ye  winds  that  sweep 
The  conquered  billows  of  the  western  deep. 

Or  wander  where  the  mom 
'Midst  the  resplendent   Indian  heavens  is 

bom. 
Waft  o  er  bright  isles  and  glorious  worlds 

the  fame 
Of  the  crowned  Spaniard's  name  : 
Till  in  each  glowing  zone 
Its  might  the  nations  own. 
And  bow  to  him  the  vassal  knee 
Whose  sceptre  shadows  realms  from  sea  to 
sea. 

Seb.  Away — away  !  this  is  no  place  for 
him 
Whose  name  hath  thus  resounded,  but  n 

now 
A  word  of  desolation.  [Brit. 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HORACE, 


TO  VENUS. 

BOOK   I.,   ODB  XXX. 

Oh  !  leave  thine  own  loved  isle, 
Bright  Queen  of  Cyprus  and  the  Paphian 
shores  1 
And  here    in  Glycera's    fair   temple 
smile, 
Where  vows  and  incense  lavishly  she  pours. 

Waft  here  thy  glowing  son  ; 
Bring  Hermes ;  let  the  Nymphs  thy  path 
surround,  [won, 

And  youth,  unlovely  till  thy  gifts  be 
And  the  light  Graces  with  the  zone  un- 
bound. 


TO   HIS  ATTENDANT. 

BOOK   I.,    ODE   XXXVIII, 

I  HATE  the  Persian's  costly  pride  : 
The  wreaths  with  bands  of  linden  tied- 

These,  boy,  delight  me  not ; 
Nor  where  the  lingering  roses  bide 

Seek  thou  for  me  the  spot. 
For  me  be  naught  but  myrtle  tv/ined — 
The  modest  myrtle,  sweet  to  bind 

Alike  thy  brows  and  mine, 
While  thus  I  quaff  the  bowl,  reclined 

Beneath  th'  o'erarching  vine. 


TO   DELI  US. 


BOOK    II.,    ODB    III. 


Firm  be  thy  soul  I — serene  in  power, 
When  adverse  fortune  clouds  the  sky  ; 

Undazzled  by  the  triumph's  hour, 
Since,  Dehus,  thou  must  die — 

Alike,  if  still  to  grief  resigned. 
Or  if,  through  festal  days,  'tis  thine 

To  quaff,  in  grassy  haunts  reclined, 
The  old  Falernian  wine — 

Haunts  where  the  silvery  poplar-boughs 
Love  with  the  pine's  to  blend  on  high, 

A.nd  some  clear  fountain  brightly  flows 
In  graceful  windings  by. 

There  be  the  rose  with  beauty  fraught, 
So  soon  to  fade,  so  brilliant  now  ; 

There  be  the  wine,  the  odours  brought. 
While  time  and  fate  allow  1 


For  thou  resigning  to  thine  heir 

Thy    halls,    thy  bowers,   thy   treasured 
store. 
Must  leave  that  home,  those  woodlands  fair, 

On  yellow  Tiber's  shore. 

What  then  avails  it,  if  thou  trace 
From  Inachus  thy  glorious  line? 

Or,  sprung  from  some  ignoble  race. 
If  not  a  roof  be  thine  ? 

Since  the  dread  lot  for  all  must  leap 
Forth  from  the  dark  revolving  urn, 

And  we  must  tempt  the  gloomy  deep, 
Whence  exiles  ne'er  return. 


TO   THE  FOUNTAIN  OF 
BANDUSIA. 

BOOK    III.,    ODB    XIII. 

Oh  1  worthy  fragrant  gifts  of  flowers  and 
wine, 
Bandusian  fount,  than  crystal  far  mort 
bright  1 

To-morrow  shall  a  sportive  kid  be  thine. 
Whose  forehead  swells  with  horns  of  in- 
fant mii^ht : 

Ev'n  now  of  love  and  war  he  dreams  in 
vain, 

Doomed  with  his  blood  thy  gehd  wave  to 
stain. 

Let  the  red  dog-star  bum  1 — his  scorching 

beam 
Fierce  in  resplendence  shall  molest  not 

thee  1 
Still  sheltered  from  his  rays,  thy  banks,  fair 

stream  ! 
To  the  wild  fiock  around  thee  wandering 

free. 
And  the  tired  oxen  from  the  furrowed  field, 
The  genial  freshness  of  their  breath  shall 

yield. 

And  thou,  bright  fount  1  ennobled  and  re- 
nowned 
Shalt  by  thy  poet's  votive  song  be  made ; 
Thou  and  the  oak  with  deathless  verdure 
crowned,  [shade 

Whose  boughs,  a  p>endant  canopy,  o'er- 
Thosc  hollow  rocks,   whence,  murmuring 

many  a  tale. 
Thy  chiming  waters  pour  upon  the  vale. 
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TO   FAUN  US. 

BOOK   III.,    ODS  XVIIl. 

Fa  UN  US  1  who  lov'st  the  flying  nymphs  to 
chase, 
Oh,  let   thy   steps  with  genial  influence 
tread 
My  sunny  fields,  and  be  thy  fostering  grace 
Soft  on  my  nursling  groves  and  borders 
shed  ; 
If,  at  the  mellow  closing  of  the  year, 
A  tender  kid  in  sacrifice  be  thine, 
Nor  fail  the  hberal  bowls  to  Venus  dear, 
Nor  clouds  of  incense  to  thine  antique 
shrine. 


Joyous    each    flock    in   meadow   herbage 
plays, 
When    the   December  feast   returns  tc 
thee  ; 
Calmly  the  ox  along  the  pasture  strays. 
With  festal  villagers  from  toil  set  free. 

Then  from  the  wolf  no  more  the  lambs  re- 
treat, 
Then  shower  the  woods  to  ihee  their  foli- 
age round  ; 
And  the  glad  labourer  triumphs  that  hia 
feet 
In  triple  dance  have  struck  the  hated 
groimd. 


ITALIAN   LITERATURE. 


THE  BASVIGLIANA  OF   MONTI. 

Hugh  Bisvillc  was  the  French  Envoy  who  was  put  to  death  at  Rome  by  the  people,  foi 
attempting,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  to  excite  a  sedition  against  the  Pontifical  govern- 
ment. Monti  supposes  that,  at  the  moment  of  Basville's  death,  he  is  saved  by  a  sudden  repent- 
ance, from  the  condemnation  which  his  philosophical  principles  had  merited.  But,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  guih,  and  a  substitute  for  the  pains  of  purgatory,  he  is  condemned  by  Di\'ine  Justice 
to  traverse  France  until  the  crimes  of  that  country  have  received  their  due  chastisement,  and 
doomed  to  contemplate  the  misfortunes  and  reverses  to  which  he  has  contributed  by  assisting  to 
extend  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

An  angel  of  heaven  conducts  Basville  from  province  to  province,  that  he  may  behold  the  desola- 
tion of  lus  lovely  country.  He  then  conveys  him  to  Paris,  and  makes  him  witness  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  afterwards  shows  him  the  Allied  armies  prepared  to  burst  upon 
France,  and  avenge  the  blood  of  her  king.  The  poem  concludes  before  the  issue  of  the  contest  is 
known.     In  the  first  canto  the  spirit  of  Basville  thus  ukes  leave  of  the  body: — 


"  Sleep,  O  beloved  companion  of  my  woes, 
Rest  thou  in  deep  and  undistiurbed  repose  ; 
Till  at  the  last  great  day,  from  slumber's 

bed, 
Heaven's  trmnpet-summons   shall    awake 

the  dead. 

"  Be  the  earth  light  upon  thee,  mild  the 

shower. 
And  soft  the  breeze's  wing,  till  that  dread 

hour  ; 
Nor  let  the  wanderer  passing  o'er  thee, 

breathe 
Words  of  keen  insult  to  the  dust  beneath. 

'  Sleep  thou  in  peace  !    Beyond  the  funeral 

pyre, 
There  hve  no  flames  of  vengeance  or  of  ire  ; 
And  'midst  high  hearts  I  leave  thee,  on  a 

shore 


WT^ere  mercy's  home  hath  been  from  days 
of  yore." 

Thus  to  its  earthly  form  the  spirit  cried , 
Then  turned  to  follow  its  celestial  guide  ; 
But  with  a  downcast  mien,  a  pensive  sigh, 
A  lingering  step,  and  oft  revened  eye — 
As  when  a  child's  reluctant  feet  obey 
Its  mother's  voice,  and  slowly  leave  its  play. 

Night  o'er  the  earth  her  dewy  veil  had 
cast, 
When  from  th'  Eternal  City's  towers  they 

passed, 
And  rising  in  their  flight,  on  that  proud 
[  dome. 

Whose  walls  enshrine  the  guardian  saint  of 
1  Rome,  [ered. 

I  Lo  !   where  a  chcrub-form  sublimely  tow- 
1  But  dreadful  in  his  glory  !    Sternly  lowered 
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Wrath  in  his  kiugly  aspect.    One  he  seemed 
Of  the  bright  seven,  whose  dazzling  splen- 

iour  beamed 
On    high  amidst    the    burning    lamps  of 

heaven, 
Seen  in  the  dread,   o'envhelming  visions 

given 
To  the  rapt  seer  of  Patmos.    Wheels  of  fire 
Seemed  his  fierce  eyes,  all  kindling  in  their 

ire  ," 
And  his  loose  tresses,  floating  as  he  stood, 
A  comet's  glare,  presaging  woe  and  blood. 
He  waved  his  sword — its  red,  terrific  light 
With  fearful  radiance  tinged  the  clouds  of 

night ; 
While  his  left  hand  siistained  a  shield  so 

vast. 
Far  o'er  the  Vatican  beneath  was  cast 
Its    broad,    protecting    shadow.      As    the 

plume 
Of  the  strong  eagle  spreads  in  sheltering 

gloom 
O'er  its  young  brood,  as  yet  untaught  to 

soar  ; 
And  while,  all  trembling  at  the  whirlwind's 

roar, 
Each  humbler  bird  shrinks  cowering  in  its 

nest. 
Beneath  that  wing  of  power,  and  ample 

breast. 
They  sleep  unheeding  ;  while  the  storm  on 

high 
Breaks  not  their  calm  and  proud  security. 

In  the  second  canto,  Basville  enters  Paris  with 
his  angelic  guide,  at  the  moment  preceding  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI. 

The  air  was  heavy,  and   the  brooding 

skies 
Looked  fraught  vdth  omens,  as  to  harmo- 
nise 
With  his  pale  aspect.     Through  the  forest 

round 
Not  a  leaf  whispered — and  the  only  sound 
That  broke  the  stillness  was  a  streamlet's 

moan 
Murmuring  amidst  the  rocks  with  plaintive 

tone. 
As  if  a  storm  within  the  woodland  bowers 
Were   gathering.     On   they   moved — and 

lo  I  the  towers 
Of  a  far  city  1     Nearer  now  they  drew  ; 
And  all  revealed,  expanding  on  their  view, 
The    Babylon,    the  scene  of    crimes  and 

woes — 
Paris,  the  guilty,  the  devoted,  rose  1 

[n  the  dark  mantle  of  a  cloud  arrayed, 


Viewless  and  hushed,  the  angel  axid   the 

shade 
Entered  that  evil  city.     Onward  passed 
The  heavenly  being  first,  with  brow  o'er- 

cast 
And   troubled  mien,  while  in  his  glorious 

eyes 
Tears  had  obscured  the  splendour  of  the 

skies. 
Pale  with  dismay,  the  trembling  spirit  saw 
That  altered  aspect,  and,  in  breathless  awe, 
Marked   the  strange  silence  round.    The 

deep-toned  swell 
Of  life's  full  tide  was  hushed ;  the  sacred 

beU, 
The  clamorous  anvil,   mute ,    all  sounds 

were  fled 
Of  labour  or  of  mirth,  and  in  their  stead 
Terror  and  stillness,  boding  signs  of  woe. 
Inquiring  glances,  rumours  whispered  low, 
Questions  half-uttered,  jealous  looks  that 

keep 
A  fearful  watch  around,  and  sadness  deep 
That  weighs  upon  the  heart ;  and  voices, 

heard 
At  intervals,  in  many  a  broken  word — 
Voices    of    mothers,    trembling    as    they 

pressed 
Th'    unconscious    infant    closer    to    theii 

breast ; 
Voices  of  wives,  with  fond  imploring  cries, 
And  the  wild  eloquence  of  tears  and  sighs, 
On  their  own  thresholds  striving  to  detiiin 
Their  fierce  impatient  lords  ;  but  weak  and 

vain 
Affection's  gentle  bonds,  in  that  dread  hour 
Of  fate  and  fury — Love  hath  lost  his  power  I 
For  evil  spirits  are  abroad,  the  air 
Breathes  of  their  influence.     Druid  phan- 
toms there, 
Fired  by  that  thirst  for  victims  which  of 

old 
Raged  in  their  bosoms  fierce  and  uncon- 
trolled. 
Rush,  in  ferocious  transport,  to  survey 
The  deepest  crime  that  e'er  hath  dimmed 

the  day. 
Blood,  human  blood,  hath  stained  their 

vests  and  hair. 
On   the  winds  tossing,    with  a  sanguine 

glare, 
Scattering    red    showers    around    them  I 

Flaming  brands 
And  serpent  scourges  in  their  restless  hands 
Are  wildly  shaken.     Others  lift  on  high 
The    steel,    th'    envenomed    bowl ;    and, 

hurrying  by. 
With  touch  of  fire  contagious  fury  dart 
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Through  human  veiris,  fast  kindling  to  the 

heart. 
Then  comes  the  rush  of  crowds  !  restrained 

no  more, 
Fast  from  each  home  the  frenzied  inmates 

pour. 
From  every  heart  affrighted  mercy  flies, 
While   her   soft  voice   amidst   the  tumult 

dies. 
Then  the  earth  trembles,  as  from  street  to 

street 
The  tramp  of  steeds,  the  press  of  hastening 

feet. 
The  roU  of  wheels,    all   mingling   in  the 

breeze, 
Come  deepening  onward,  as  the  swell  of 

seas 
Heard  at   the  dead  of  midnight  ;   or  the 

moan 
Of  distant  tempests,  or  the  hollow  tone 
Of  the  far  thunder  !    Then  what  feelings 

pressed, 
O  wretched  Basville  1  on  thy  guilty  breast ; 
What  pangs  were  thine,  thus  fated  to  be- 
hold 
Death's  awful  banner  to  the  winds  unfold  ! 
To  see  the  axe,   the  scaffold,   raised   on 

high— 
The  dark   impatience  of    the  murderer's 

eye. 
Eager  for  crime!    And  he,  the  great,  the 

good, 
Thy  martyr-king,  by  men  athirst  for  blood 
Dragged  to  a  felon's  death  I     Yet  still  his 

mien, 
'Midst  that  wild  throng,  is  loftily  serene  ; 
And   his  step  falters  not.     O  hearts   un- 
moved ! 
Where  have  you  borne  your  monarch? — 

He  who  loved — 
Loved  you  so  well  I      Behold  1    the  sim 

grows  pale. 
Shrouding  his  glory  in  a  tearful  veil ; 
The  misty  air  is  silent,  as  in  dread, 


And  the  dim  sky  with  shadowy  gloom  o  er- 

spread  ; 
While   saints  and  martyrs,   spirits  of   tht 

blest, 
Look  down,  all  weeping,  from  their  bowen 

of  rest. 

In  that  dread  moment,  to  the  fatal  pile 
The  regal   victim    came  ;   and   raised   the 

while 
His  patient  glance,   with  such  an  aspect 

high, 
So  firm,  so  calm,  in  holy  majesty. 
That  e'en  th'  assassins'  hearts  a  moment 

shook 
Before  the  grandeur  of  that  kingly  look  ; 
And  a  strange  thriU  of  pity,  half-renewed. 
Ran  through  the  bosoms  of  the  multitude. 

Like  Him,  who.   breathing  mercy  to  the 

last, 
Prayed   till    the  bitterness  of    death    was 

past — 
E'en  for  his  murderers  prayed,  in  that  dark 

hour 
When  his  soul  yielded  to  affliction's  power. 
And  the  winds  bore  his  dying  cry  abroad— 
' '  Hast  Thou  forsaken  me,  my  God  I  my 

God?"— 
E'en  thus  the  monarch  stood  ;  his  prayei 

arose, 
Thus  calling  down  forgiveness  on  his  foes — 
' '  To  Thee  my  spirit  I  commend, "  he  cried  ; 
"And   my  lost  people.   Father  I   be  theii 

guide  1 " 

But  the  sharp  steel  descends — the  blo^v  is 

given. 
And    answered    by   a   thunder-peal   from 

heaven  ; 
Earth,     stained    with    blood,     convulsive 

terrors  owns, 
And   her  kings   tremble  on    their  distant 

thrones ! 


THE  ALCESTIS  OF   ALFIERI. 

[In  the  following  scene,  Alcestis  announces  to  Pheres,  the  father  of  Admetus.  the  terms  upon 
which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  has  declared  that  his  son  may  be  restored.] 


ACT  L— Scene  H. 
Alcestis,  Pheres. 
Ale.  Weep  thou  no  more  I  O  monarch, 
dry  thy  tears  I 
For  know,  he  shall  not  die  ;  not  now  shall 
fate 

X  X 


Bereave  thee  of  thy  son. 

Pke.   What  mean  thy  words  ? 
Hath  ihen  Apollo — is  there  then  a  hope  ? 
A  Ic.  Yes  !   hope  for  thee — hope  by  the 
voice  announced 
From  the  prophetic  cave.     Nor  would  I 
yield 
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To  other  lips  the  tidings,  meet  alone 
For  thee  to  hear  from  mine. 

Ph<.   But  say  !  oh  I  say, 
Shall  then  my  son  be  spared  ? 

Ale.  He  shall,  to  thee. 
Thus  hath  Apollo  said — Alcestis  thus 
Confirms  the  oracle — be  thou  secure. 

Phe.  O  sounds  of  joy  !     He  lives  I 

Ale.   But  not  for  this, 
Think  not  that  e'en  for  this  the  stranger 

Joy 

Shall  yet  revisit  these  devoted  walls. 
Phe.  Can  there  be  grief  when  from  his 

bed  of  death 
Admetus  rises  ?     What  deep  mystery  lurks 
Within  thy  words  ?    What  mean'st  thou  ? 

Gracious  heaven  I 
Thou,  whose  deep  love  is  all  his  own,  who 

bear'st 
The  tidings  of  his  safety,  and  dost  bear 
I'ransport  and  life  in  that  glad  oracle 
To  his  despairing  sire  ;  thy  cheek  is  tinged 
With  death,  and  on  thy  pure  ingenuous 

brow, 
To  the  brief  Ughtning  of  a  sudden  joy, 
Shades  dark  as  night  succeed,  and  thou  art 

wrapt 
In  troubled  silence.     Speak  I  oh,  speak  I 

Ale.  The  gods 
Themselves  have  limitations  to  their  power 
[mpassable,  eternal — and  their  will 
Resists  not  the  tremendous  laws  of  fate  : 
Nor  small  the  boon  they  grant  thee  in  the 
Of  thy  restored  Admetus.  [life 

Phe.  In  thy  looks 
There    is  expression,    more   than    in    thy 

words, 
WLich  thrills  my  shuddering  heart.     De- 
clare, what  terms 
Can  render  fatal  to  tliyself  and  us 
The  rescued  Ufe  of  him  thy  soul  adores  ? 
Ale.  O  father  I  could  my  silence  aught 

avL^il 
To  keep  that  fearful  secret  from  thine  car, 
Still  should  it  rest  unheard,  till  all  fulfilled 
Were   the  dread  sacrifice.     But  vain   the 

wish  ; 
And  since  too  soon,  too  well  it  must  be 

known, 
Hear  it  from  me. 

Phe.  Throughout  my  curdling  veins 
Runs  a  cold,  deathlike  horror  ;  and  I  feel 
I  am  not  all  a  father.     In  my  heart 
Strive  many  deep  affections.     Thee  1  love, 
O  fair  and  high-souled  consort  of  my  son  I 
More  than  a  daughter  ;  and  thine  infant 

race, 
The  cherished  hope  and  glory  of  my  age  ; 


And,  unimpaired  by  time,  within  my  breast, 
High,  holy,  and  unalterable  love 
For  her,  the  partner  of  my  cares  and  joys. 
Dwells  pure  and  perfect  yet.    Bethink  thee, 

tiien. 
In  what  suspense,  what  agony  of  fear, 
I  wait  thy  words  ;  for  well,  too  well,  I  see 
Thy  lips  are  fraught  with  fatal  auguries, 
To  some  one  of  my  race. 

Ale.  Death  hath  his  rights. 
Of    which  not    e'en    the  great    Supernal 

Powers 
May  hope  to  rob  him.     By  his  ruthless 

hand, 
Already  seized,  the  noble  victim  lay. 
The  heir  of  empire,  in  his  glowing  prime 
And  noonday,   struck  :  Admetus,   the  re- 
vered. 
The  blessed,  the  loved,  by  all  who  owned 

his  sway — 
By  his  illustrious  parents,  by  the  realms 
Surrounding  his — and  oh  1  what  need  to 

add. 
How  much  by  his  Alcestis  I — Such  was  he, 
Already  in  th'  unsparing  grasp  of  death 
Withering,  a  certain  prey.     Apollo  thence 
Hath   snatched   him,   and  another  in  his 

stead. 
Though   not  an  equal — (who  can  equal 

him?) 
Must  fall  a  voluntary  sacrifice. 
Another,  of  his  lineage  or  to  him 
By  closest  bonds  united,  must  descend 
To  the  dark  realm  of  Orcus  in  his  place. 
Who  thus  alone  is  saved. 

Phe.  What  do  I  hear 
Woe  to  us,  woe  ! — what  victim  ? — who  shall 
Accepted  in  his  stead  ?  [be 

Ale.  The  dread  exchange 
E'en  now,  O  father  .'  hath  been  made  ;  the 

prey 
Is  ready,  nor  is  wholly  worthless  him 
For  whom   'tis  freely  offered.      Nor  wilt 

ihoxh' 
O  mighty        dess  of  th'  infernal  shades  I 
Whose  image  sanctifies  this  threshold  floor, 
Disdain  the  \ictim. 

Phe.  All  prepared  the  prey  » 
And  to  our  blood  allied  I  Oh,  heaven  I— 

and  yet 
Thou  bad'st  me  weep  no  more  I 

Ale.  Yes  1  thus  I  said. 
And  thus  again  I  say,  thou  shalt  not  weep 
Thy  son's,    nor   I   deplore   my   husband's 

doom. 
Let  him  be  saved,  and  other  sounds  of  wot 
Less  deep,  less  mournful  far,  shall  here  be 

heard, 
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yhan  those  his  death  had  caused. — With 

some  few  tears, 
But  brief,  and  mingled  with  a  gleam  of  joy, 
E'en  while  the  involuntary  tribute  lasts, 
The  victim  shall  be  honoured  who  resigned 
Life  for  Admetus. — Would'st  thou  know 

the  prey, 
The  vowed,  the  willing,  the  devoted  one, 
Offered  and  hallowed  to  th'  infernal  gods, 
Father  I — 'tis  I. 

Ph^.  What  hast  thou  done?  Oh,  heaven! 
What  hast  thou  done  ?    And  think'st  thou 

he  is  saved 
By  such  a  compact  ?    Think'st  thou  he  can 

live 
Bereft  of  thee  ?— Of  thee,  his  light  of  life, 
His  very  soul  ? — Of  thee,  beloved  far  more 
Than  his  loved  parents — than  his  children 

more — 
More  than  himself?    Oh  no  I  it  shall  not 

be! 
Thou  perish,  O  Alcestis  !  in  the  flower 
Of  thy  young  beauty  ! — perish,  and  destroy 
Not  him,  not  him  alone,  but  us,  but  all, 
Who  as  a  child  adore  thee  I     Desolate 
Would  be  the  throne,  the  kingdom,  reft  of 

thee. 
And  think'st  thou  not  of  those  whose  tender 

years 
Demand  thy  care  ?-  -thy  children  I  think  of 

them  ! 
O  thou,  the  souice  of  each  domestic  joy, 
Thou,  in  whose  life  alone  Admetus  lives, 
His  glory,  his  delight,  thou  shalt  not  die 
While  I  can  die  for  thee  !     Me,  me  alone, 
The  oracle  demands — a  withered  stem, 
Whose  task,  whose  duty,  is  for  him  to  die. 
My  race  is  run — the  fulness  of  my  years. 
The  faded  hopes  of  age,  and  all  the  love 
Which  hath  its  dwelling  in  a  father's  heart. 
And  the  fond  pity,  half  with  wonder  blent. 
Inspired  by  thee,  whose  youth  with  hea- 
venly gifts 
bo  richly  is  endowed  ; — all,  all  unite 
To  grave  in  adamant  the  just  decree, 
That  I  must  die.     But  thou,  I  bid  thee 

live ! 
Pheres  commands  thee,  O  Alcestis — live  ! 
Ne'er,  ne'er  shall   woman's  youthful   love 

surpass 
An  aged  sire's  devotedness. 

Ale.  I  know 
Thy  lofty  soul,  thy  fond  paternal  love  ; 
Pheres,  I  know  them  well,  and  not  in  vain 
Strove  to  anticipate  their  high  resolves. 
But  if  in  silence  I  have  heard  thy  words, 
^k)w  calmly  list  to  mine,  and   thou  shalt 


They  may  not  be  withstood. 
Phe.  Wliat  canst  fhou  say 
Which  I  should  hear  ?     I  go,  resolved  to 

save 
Him  who  with  thee  would  perish  ;— to  the 

shrine 
E'en  now  I  fly. 

Ale.     Stay,  stay  thee  !  'tis  too  late. 
Already  hath  consenting  Proserpine, 
From  the  remote  abysses  of  her  realms. 
Heard  and  accepted  the  terrific  vow 
Which  binds  me,  with  indissoluble  ties. 
To  death.    And  I  am  firm,  and  well  I  know- 
None  can  deprive  me  of  the  awfiil  right 
That  vow  hath  won. 

Yes  !  thou  mayst  weep  my  fate. 
Mourn  for  me,  father  !  but  thou  canst  not 

blame 
My  lofty  purpose.    Oh  !  the  more  endeared 
My  life  by  every  tie — the  more  I  feel 
Death's  bitterness,  the  more  my  sacrifice 
Is  worthy  of  Admetus.     I  descend 
To  the  dim  shadowy  regions  of  the  dead 
A  guest  more  honoured. 

In  thy  presence  here 
Again  I  uttered  the  tremendous  vow. 
Now  more  than  half  fulfilled.     I   feel,  1 

know. 
Its  dread  effects.     Through  all  my  burning 

veins 
Th'  insatiate  fever  revels.     Doubt  is  o'er. 
The  Monarch  of  the  Dead  hath  heard — he 

calls. 
He  summons  me  away — and  thou  art  saved, 
O  my  Admetus  ! 

In  the  opening  of  the  third  act,  Alcestis  enters, 
with  her  son  Eumeles,  and  her  daughter,  to  com- 
plete the  sacrifice  by  dying  at  the  feet  of  Proser- 
pine's statue.  The  following  scene  ensues  be- 
tween her  and  Admetus. 

Ale.  Here,   O  my  faithful  handmaids  ! 

at  the  feet 
Of  Proserpine's  dread   image  spread   my 

couch ; 
For  I  myself  e'en  now  must  offer  here 
The  victim  she  requires.     And  you,  mean- 
while, 
My  children  I  seek  your  sire.     Behold  him 

there. 
Sad,  silent,  and  alone.     But  through  his 

veins 
Health's  genial  current  flows  once  more,  as 

free 
As  in  his  brightest  days  :  and   he  shall 

live — 
Shall  live  for  you.     Go,    hang  upon   his 

neck, 
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And  with  your  innocent  encircling  arms 
Twine  round  him  fondly. 

Eum.  Can  it  be  indeed, 
Father,    loved  father  1    that  we  see    thee 

hus 
Restored  ?    What  joy  is  ours  I 

A  dm.  There  is  no  joy ! 
Speak  not  of  joy  !     Away,  away  !  my  grief 
Is  wild  and  desperate.      Cling  to  me  no 

more  ! 
[  know  not  of  affection,  and  I  feel 
No  more  a  father. 

Eum.  Oh  I  what  words  are  these  ? 
A.re  we  no  more  thy  children  ?    Are  we  not 
Thine  own  ?    Sweet  sister  1  twine  around 

his  neck 
More  close ;  he  must  return  the  fond  em- 
brace. 
Adm.  O  children !     O  my  children  !  to 

my  soul 
Your  innocent   words  and   kisses  are  as 

darts. 
That  pierce  it   to  the  quick.     I   can  no 

more 
Sustain  the  bitter  conflict.     Every  sound 
Of  your  soft  accents  but  too  well  recalls 
The  voice  which  was  the  music  of  my  life. 
Alcestis !  my  Alcestis  ! — was  she  not 
Of  all  her  sex  the  flower?    Was  woman 

e'er 
Adored  like  her  before  ?    Yet  this  is  she, 
The  cold  of  heart,  th'  ungrateful,  who  hath 

left 
Her  husband  and  her  infants  1    This  is 

she, 

0  my  deserted  children  1  who  at  once 
Bereaves  you  of  your  parents. 

.4lc.  Woe  is  me ! 

1  hear  the  bitter  and  reproachful  cries 

Of  my  despairing  lord.      With  life's  last 

powers, 
Oh  I  let  me  strive  to  soothe  him  still.     Ap- 
proach, 
My  handmaids,  raise  me,  and  support  my 

steps 
To    the    distracted    mourner.      Bear    me 

hence, 
That  he  may  hear  and  se«»  me. 

Adm.  Is  it  thou? 
And  do  I  see  thee  still?  and  com'st  thou 

thus 
To  comfort  me,  Alcestis?    Must  I  hear 
The  dying  accents  thus  f    Alas  I  retum 
To   thy  sad  couch — return  I  'tis  meet  for 

me 
There  by  thy  side  for  ever  to  remain. 
Ale.  For  me  thy  care  is  vain.     Though 

meet  for  thee 


Adm.  O  voice  !    O  looks  of  death  !  art 

these,  are  these, 
Thus  darkly  shrouded  with  mortality, 
Ine  eyes  that  were  the  sunbeams  and  the 

life 
Of  my  fond  soul  ?    Alas  !  how  faint  a  ray 
Falls  from   their  faded   orbs,  so  brilliant 

once, 
Upon  my  drooping  brow  !     How  heavily. 
With  what  a  weight  of  death,  thy  languid 

voice 
Sinks  on  my  heart  1   too  faithful,  far  too 

fond. 
Alcestis  I  thou  art  dying — and  for  me  I 

Alcestis  I  and  thy  feeble  hand  supports 
With  its  last  power,  supports  my  sinking 

head. 
E'en  now,  while  death  is  on  thee !    Oh  I 

the  touch 
Rekindles  tenfold  frenzy  in  my  heart. 
I  rush,  I  fly  impetuous  to  the  shrine. 
The  image  of  yon  ruthless  Deity, 
Impatient  for  her  prey.     Before  thy  death, 
There,  there,  I  too,  self-sacrificed,  will  fall. 

Vain  is  each  obstacle — in  vain  the  gods 
Themselves  would  check  my  fury.     I  am 
lord 

Of  my  own  days— and  thus  I  swear 

A  Ic.  Yes  !  swear, 
Admetus  1  for  thy  children  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life.     All  other  impious  vows. 
Which  thou,  a  rebel  to  the  sovereign  will 
Of  those  who  rule  on  high,  might' st  dare  to 

form 
Within  thy  breast,   thy  lip,  by  them  en- 
chained, 
Would  vainly  seek  to  utter.   Seest  thou  not, 
It  is  from  them  the  inspiration  flows 
Which  in  my  language  breathes  ?    They 

lend  me  power, 
They  bid  me  through  thy  strengthened  soul 

transfuse 
High  courage,  noble  constancy.    Submit, 
Bow  down  to  them  thy  spirit.      Be  thou 

calm  ; 
Be  near  me.     Aid  me.     In  the  dread  ex- 
treme 
To  which  I  now  approach,  from  whom  but 

thee 
Should  comfort  be  derived  ?     Afflict  me 

not. 
In  such  an  hour  with  anguish  worse  than 

death. 
O  faithful  and  beloved,  support  me  still  1 
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The  choruses  with  which  this  tragedy  is  inter- 
spersed are  distinguished  for  their  melody  rnd 
classic  beauty.  The  following  translatiou  will 
^ive  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  the  one  by  which 
Sie  third  act  is  concluded. 

Ale.  My  children  !  allis  finished.   Now, 
farewell  I 
To  thy  fond  care,  O  Pheres  !  I  commit 
My  widowed  lord  :  forsake  him  not. 

Bum.  Alas! 
Sweet  mother !  wilt  thou  leave  us  ?    From 

hy  side 
Are  we  for  ever  parted  ? 

Phe.  Tears  forbid 
All  utterance  of  our  woes.     Bereft  of  sense, 
More  Ufeless  than  the  dying  victim,  see 
The  desolate  Admetus.     Farther  yet. 
Still  farther,  let  us  bear  him  from  the  sight 
Of  his  Alcestis. 

A/c.  O  my  handmaids  1  still 
Lend  me  your  pious  aid,  and  thus  compose 
With  sacred  modesty  these  torpid  limbs 
When  death's  last  pang  is  o'er. 

Chorus. 

Alas !  how  weak 
Her  struggling  voice  I  that  last  keen  pang 
is  near. 

Peace,  mourners,  peace  ! 
Be  hushed,  be  silent,  in  this  hour  of  dread! 

Our  cries  would  but  increase 
The  sufferer's  pang  ;  let  tears  unheard  be 
shed, 

Cease,  voice  of  weeping,  cease  I 

Sustain,  O  friend  ! 

Upon  thy  faithful  breast. 
The  head  that  sinks  with  mortal  pain  op- 
prest  1 

And  thou  assistance  lend 

To  close  the  languid  eye, 
Still  beautiful  in  life's  last  agony. 

Alas,  how  long  a  strife  ! 
WTiat    anguish    struggles   in   the  parting 

Ere  yet  immortal  life  [breath, 

Be  won  by  death  1 
Death  1  death  I  thy  work  complete  1 
Let  thy  sad  hour  be  fleet, 
Speed,  in  thy  mercy,  the  releasing  sigh  I 

No  more  keen  pangs  impart 

To  her,  the  high  in  heart, 
Th'  adored  Alcestis,  worthy  ne'er  to  die. 

Chorus  of  Admetus. 

'Tis  not  enough,  oh  no  I 
To  hide  the  scene   of  anguish   from   his 
eyes  ; 
Still  must  our  silent  band 
Around  him  watchful  stand, 


And  on  the  mourner  ceaseless  care  bestow 
That  his  ear  catch  not  grief's  funereal  cries. 

Yet,  yet  hope  is  not  dead, 

All  is  not  lost  below, 
While  yet  the  gods  have  pity  on  our  woe. 

Oft  when  all  joy  is  fled. 

Heaven  lends  support  to  those 
Who  on  its  care  in  pious  hope  repose. 

Then  to  the  blessed  skies 
Let  our  submissive  prayers  in  chorus  rise. 

Pray  I  bow  the  knee,  and  pray  ! 
What  other  task  have    mortals  bom    to 

tears, 
Wh?nn    fate    controls    with    adamantine 
sway? 

O  ruler  of  the  spheres  ! 
Jove  I    Jove  1    enthroned    immortally    ou 
high, 

Our  supplication  hear  1 

Nor  plunge  in  bitterest  woes 
Ici'wsx,  who  nor  footstep  moves,  nor  lifts  hif 
eye 

But  as  a  child,  which  only  knows 

Its  father  to  revere. 


THE   BATTLE  OF   MACLODIO 
(OR    MACALO).     AN   ODE. 

FROM  THB  CONTB  DI  CARMAGNOLA 

Hark  !  from  the  right  bursts  forth  a  trum 

pet's  sound, 
A  loud  shrill  trumpet  from  the  left  replies  \ 
On  every  side    hoarse    echoes    from    the 

ground 
To  the  quick  tramp  of  steeds  and  warrion 

rise. 
Hollow  and  deep) — and  banners  all  around 
Meet  hostile  banners  waving  to  the  skies  ; 
Here  steel-clad  bands  in  marshalled  ordei 

shine, 
And  there  a  host  confronts  their  glittering 

line. 

Lo  I  half  the  field  already  from  the  sight 

Hath  vanished,  hid  by  closing  groups  ol 
foes  I 

■^words  crossing  swords  flash  lightning  o'ct 
the  fight. 

And  the  strife  deepens  and  the  life-blood 
flows  1 

Oh  !  who  are  these  ?  What  stranger  in  his 
might 

Comes  bursting  on  the  lovely  land's  re- 
pose? 
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What  patriot  hearti  have  nobly  vowed  to 

save 
Their  native  soil,  o:    make  its  dust  their 

grave? 

On.-  race,   alas  !    these  foes — one  kindred 

race, 
Were  bom  and  reared  ftie  same  fair  scenes 

among  ! 
The  stranger  calls  them  brothers — and  each 

face 
That  brotherhood  reveals  ; — one  common 

tongue 
Dwells  on  their  lips — the  earth  on  which  we 

trace 
Their  heart's  blood  is  the  soil  from  whence 

they  sprung. 
One  mother  gave  them  birth — this  chosen 

land, 
Circled   with  Alps  and  seas  by    Nature's 

guardian  hand. 

Oh,  grief  and  horror  !  who  the  first  could 
dare 

Against  a  brother's  breast  the  sword  to 
vkield  ? 

What  cause  unhallowed  and  accursed,  de- 
clare, 

Hath  bathed  with  carnage  this  ignoble 
field  ? 

Think'st  thou  they  know  ?— they  but  inflict 
and  share 

Misery  and  death,  the  motive  unrevealed  I 

— Sold  to  a  leader,  sold  himself  to  die. 

With  him  they  strive — they  fall — and  ask 
not  why. 

But  are  there  none  who  love  them  ?    Have 

they  none — 
No  wives,    no  mothers,    who  might  rush 

between 
And  win  with  tears  the  husband  and  the 

son 
Back    to    his  home,    from    this    polluted 

scene  ? 
And  they  whose  hearts,  when  life's  bright 

day  is  done, 
Unfold    to    thoughts   more   solemn    and 

serene, 
Thoughts  of  the  tomb — why  cannot  they 

assuage 
The  storms  of  passion  >*-ith  the  voice  of 

age? 

Ask  not  I — the  peasant  at  his  cabin-door 
Sits  calmly  pointing  to  the  distant  cloud 
Which  skirts  th'  horizon,  menacing  to  pour 
Destruction  down  o'er  fields  he  hath  not 

ploughed. 
Thus,  where  no  echo  of  the  battle's  roar 


Is  heard  afar,  even  thus  the  reckless  crowd 
In  tranquil  safety  number  o'er  the  slain. 
Or  ^^ill  of  cities  burning  on  the  plain. 

There  mayst  thou  mark  the  boy,  with  earn- 
est gare 

Fixed  on  his  mother's  lips,  intent  to  know, 

By  names  of  insult,  those  whom  future 
days 

Shall  see  him  meet  in  arms,  their  deadliest 
foe. 

There  proudly  many  a  glittering  dame  dis- 
plays 

Bracelet  and  zone,  with  radiant  gems  tha*. 
glow, 

By  lovers,  husbands,  home  in  triumph 
borne. 

From  the  sad  brides  of  fallen  warriors  tern. 

Woe  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  ! 

woe  I 
The  earth  is  heaped,  is  loaded  with  th^ 

slain  ; 
Loud    and  more  loud  the  cries  of  fury 

grow — 
A  sea  of  blood  is  swelling  o'er  the  plain 
But  from  the  embattled  front,  already,  lo  ' 
A  band  recedes — it  flies — all  hope  is  vaia. 
And  venal  hearts,  despairing  of  the  strife, 
Wake  to  the  love,  the  clinging  love  of  life. 

As  the  light  grain  disperses  in  the  air, 

Borne  from  the  winnowing  by  the  gales 
around, 

Thus  fly  the  vanquished  in  their  wild  de- 
spair. 

Chased,  severed,  scattered,  o'er  the  ample 
ground. 

But  mightier  bands,  that  lay  in  ambush 
there, 

Burst  on  their  flight ;  and  hark  I  the  deep- 
ening sound 

Of  fierce  pursuit  I — still  nearer  and  more 
near. 

The  rush  of  war-steeds  trampling  in  the 
rear. 

The  day  is  won  1  They  fall — disarmed  they 

yield. 
Low  at  the  conqueror's  feet  all  suppliant 

lying  I 
'Midst  shouts  of  victory  peabng  o'er  the 

field. 
Ah  I    who  may  hear  the  murmurs  of  the 

dying. 
Haste  !  let  the  tale  of  triumph  be  revealed  I 
E'en  now  the  courier  to  his  steed  is  flying. 
He  spurs — he  speeds — with  tidings  of  the 

day, 
To  rouse  up  cities  in  his  lightning  way 
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Wliy    pour    ye  forth    from   your   deserted 

homes, 
D  eager  multitudes  1  around  him  pressing  ? 
Each  hurrying  where  his  breathless  courser 

foams, 
E^ch    tongue,    each   eye,    infatuate    hop>e 

confessing  I 
Know  ye  not  whence  th'  ill-omened  herald 

comes, 
And  dare  ye  dream  he  comes  with  words 

of  blessing  ? — 
Brothers,    by   brothers  slain,    lie  low  and 

cold, — 
Be  ye  content  1  the  glorious  tale  is  told. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  joy,  th'  exulting  cry  ! 

They  deck  the  shrine,  they  swell  the  choral 
strains  : 

E'en  now  the  homicides  assail  the  sky 

With  paeans,  which  indignant  heaven  dis- 
dains ! 

But  from  the  soaring  Alps  the  stranger's 
eye 

Looks  watchful  doss-n  on  our  ensanguined 
plains. 

And,  with  the  cruel  rapture  of  a  foe, 

Numbers  the  mighty,  stretched  in  death 
below. 

Haste  I    form  your    lines  again,   ye  brave 

and  true  ! 
Haste,    haste  !    your   triumphs  and  your 

joys  suspending. 
Th'   invader  comes :    your  banners    raise 

anew, 
Rush   to   the    strife,    your    country's    call 

attending  ! 
Victors!    why   pause  ye? — Are   ye  weak 

and  few  ? — 
Ay  I   such   he  deemed  you,  and  for    this 

descending. 
He   waits  you  on   the  field  ye  know  too 

weU, 
The  same  red  war-field  where  your  brethren 

feU. 

O  thou  devoted  land  that  canst  not  rear 
In  peace  thine  oflfspring  ;    thou,    the   lost 

and  won. 
The  fair  and  fatal  soil,  that  dost  appear 
Too  narrow  still  for  each  contending  son  ; 
Receive  the  stranger,  in  his  fierce  career 
Parting    thy    spoils  I    Thy    chastening    is 

begun  I 
And,  \sTesting  from  thy  kings  the  guardian 

sword. 
Foes  whom  thou  ne'er  hadst  wronged  sit 

proudly  at  ihy  Ixjard. 


Are   these  infatuate  tcx)!— Oh  t  who  hath 

known 
.A  people  e'f  r  by  guilts  vain  triumph  blest  ? 
The  wronged,    the  vanquished,  suffer  not 

alone. 
Brief  is  that  joy  that  swells  th"  oppressor's 

breast. 
What  though  not  yt-t  his  day  of  pride  he 

fiown, 
Though  yet  Heaven's  vengeance  spare  hia 

haughty  crest, 
Well  hath  it   marked  him  —  and  decreed 

the  hour. 
When  his  last  sigh  shall  own  the  terror  of 

its  power. 

Are  we  not  creatures  of  one  hand  Divine, 
Formed  in  one  mould,  to  one  redempticu 

bom? 
Kindred   alike    where'er    our    skies    may 

shine, 
WTiere'er  our  sight  first   drank   the  vitaJ 

mom? 
Brothers  !    one    bond    around    our    souls 

should  twine, 
And  woe  to  him  by   whom  that  l»ond  ii 

torn  ! 
Who  mounts  by  trampling  broken  hearts 

to  earth, 
Who  bows  down  spirits  of  immortal  birth  • 

The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  opens  at  Venice 
in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Carmagnola 
is  consulted  by  the  Doge  on  the  terms  of  peace 
offered  by  the  Duke  of  Milan.  His  ad\ice  is 
received  with  disdain,  and  after  various  insults, 
he  is  accused  of  treason.  His  astonishment  ant 
indignation  at  this  unexpected  charge  are  ex 
pressed  with  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  o" 
mnocence. 

Car.  A   traitor  I     I  I — that  name  of  in- 
famy 
Reaches  not  me.     Let  him  the  title  bear 
Who  best  deserves  such  meed— it  is  not 

mine. 
Call  me  a  dupe  and  I  may  well  submit, 
For  such  my  part  is  here  ;  yet  would  !  not 
Exchange  that  name,  for  "tis  the  worthies! 

still. 
A  traitor  I — I  retrace  in  thought  the  time 
When  for  your  cause  I  fought  I  'tis  all  one 

path 
Strewed  o'er  with  flowers.     Point  out  the 

day  on  which 
A  traitoj's  deeds  were  mine  ;  the  day  which 

passed 
Unmarked  by  thanks,  and  praise,  and  pro- 
mise* 
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Of   high    reward !     What   more  ?     Behold 

me  hfie  I 
And  when    1    came   (o    seeming    honour 

called, 
When  in  my  heart  most  deeply  spoke  the 

voice 
Of   love,  and   grateful    zeal,   and   trusting 

faith — 
Of  tnisting  faith  I-  Oh  no  !     Doth  he  who 

comes 
Th'  invited  guest  of  friendship  dream  of 

faith  ? 
I   came    to  l)e   ensnared  I      Well  I    it  is 

done, 
And  be  it  so  !  but  since  deceitful  hate 
Hath  thrown  a:  Irngth  her  smiling  mask 

aside, 
Praise  be   to   I  leaven  I    an  open  field   at 

least 
Is   spread  before   us.     Now  'tis  yours  to 

speak, 
Mine  to  defend  my  cause  ;  declare  ye  then 
My  treasons  ! 

Doge.  By  the  secret  college  so©n 
All  shall  be  told  thee. 

Car.   I  appeal  not  there. 
What  I  have  done  for  you  hath  all  been 

done 
In  the  bright  noonday,  and  its  tale  shall 

not 
Be  told  in  darkness.     Of  a  warrior's  deeds 
Warriors  alone  should  judge  ;  and  such  I 

choose 
To  be  mine  arbiters — my  proud  defence 
Shall   not  be  made  in   secret.     All   shall 

hear. 
Doge.  The  time  for  choice  is  past. 
Car.  What  I     Is  there  force 
Employed  against  me  ? — Guards  I  (raising 

his  voice.) 
Doge.  They  are  not  nigh. 
Soldiers  I  [enter  armed  men.)     Thy  guards 

are  these. 
Car.   [  am  betrayed  ! 
Doge.  "Fwas  then  a  thought  of  wisdom 

to  disi)erso 
Thy   followers.      Well   and  justly  was  it 

deemed 
That  the  bold  traitor,  in  his  plots  surprised, 
Might  prove  a  rebel  too. 

Car.  E'en  as  ye  list. 
Now  be  it  yours  to  charge  me. 

Doge.   Bear  him  hence, 
Before  the  secret  college. 

Car  .  Hear  me  yet 
One  moment  hrst.     That  ye  have  doomed 


I  well  perceive  ;   but  with  that  death  ye 

doom 
Your  own  eternal  shame.     Far  o'er  these 

towers, 
Beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  majestic  floats 
The  banner  of  the  Lion,  in  its  pride 
Of  conquering  power,  and  well  doth  Europe 

know 
/  bore  it  thus  to  empire.     Here,  'tis  true. 
No  voice  will  speak  men's  thoughts  ;  but 

far  beyond 
The  limits  of  your  sway,  in  other  scenes. 
Where  that  still,  speechless  terror  hath  no' 

reached, 
Which    is    your    sceptre's    attribute,    my 

deeds 
And  your  reward  will  live  in  chronicles 
For  ever  to  endure.     Yet,  yet,  respect 
Your   annals    and    the    future !     Ye    will 

need 
A    warrior  soon,    and   who   will  then   be 

yours? 
Forget   not,    though   your  captive  now    I 

stand, 
I    was  not  born   yoiu"  subject.     No  '    my 

birth 
Was  'midst  a  warlike  people,  one  in  soul. 
And  watchful  o  'er  its  rights,  and  used  to 

deem 
The  honour  of  each  citizen  its  own. 
Think   ye   this  outrage  will  be  there  un 

heard? 
There  is  some  treacher)'  here.     Our  com- 
mon foes 
Have  urged  you  on  to  this.     Full  well  ye 

know 
I  have  been  faitliful   still.      There  yet  is 

time. 
Doge.    The  time  is  pa^i.      When   thou 

didst  meditate 
Thy  guilt,  and  in  thy  pride  of  heart  defy 
Those  destined  to  chastise   it  ;    ilien   the 

hour 
Of  foresight  should  have  been. 

Car.  O  mean  in  soul  I 
.-\nd  dost   thou  dare  to  think   a  warrior's 

breast, 
For  worthless    life  can   tremble?      Thou 

shalt  soon 
I^am  how  to  die.     Oo!     When  the  hour 

of  fate 
On  thy  vile  couch  o'ertakes  thee,  thou  will 

meet 
Its   summons  with   far    other    mien   fhar 

such 
As  i  shall  tM:ar  to  ignominious  death. 
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SCEN  E  II.  —  Th<  House  of  Ca  rm  agnola . 
Antonietta,  Matilda. 

Mat.    The  hours   fly  fast,  the  morn  is 

risen,  and  yet 
My  father  comes  not  I 

Ant.  Ah  !  thou  hast  not  learned, 
By  sad  experience,  with  how  slow  a  pace 
Joys  ever  come  ;  expected  long,  and  oft 
Deceiving  expectation  !  while  the  steps 
Of  grief  o'ertake  us  e'er  we  dream  them 

nigh. 
But  night  is  past,  the  long  and  lingering 

hours 
Of  hope  deferred   are  o'er,  and   those   of 

bliss 
Must  soon  succeed.     A  few  short  moments 

more, 
And  he  is  with  us.     E'en  from  this  delay 
I  augur  well.     A  council  held  so  long 
Must  be  to  give   us  peace.     He  will   be 

ours, 
Perhaps  for  years  our  own. 

Mat.  O  mother  1  thus 
My  hopes  too  whisper.     Nights  enough  in 

tears. 
And  days  in  all  the  sickness  of  suspense. 
Our  anxious  love  hath  passed.     It  is  full 

time 
That  each  sad  moment,  at  each  rumoured 

tale. 
Each  idle  murmur  of  the  people's  voice, 
We   should   not  longer   tremble;   that   no 

more 
This  thought  should  haunt  our  souls — E'en 

now,  perchance, 
lie  for  whom  thus  your  hearts  are  yearning 

— dies! 
Ant.  Oh  I  fearful  thought — but  vain  and 

distant  now. 
Each   joy,  my  daughter,   must  be  bought 

with  grief. 
Hast  thou  forgot  the  day  when,  proudly 

led 
In  triumph  'midst  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
Thy  glorious  father  to  the  temple  bore 
The  banners  won  in  battle  from  his  foes  ? 
Mat.  A  day  to  be  remembered  t 
Ant.  By  his  side 
ELach   seemed   inferior.       Every  breath  of 

air 
Swelled  with  his  echoing  name ;  aod  we, 

the  while 
Stationed   on  high  and   severed  from  the 

throng, 
Giized  on  that  one  7/ho  drew  the  gaze  of 

all. 


While,  with  the  tide  of  rapture  half  o'er- 

whelmed. 
Our  hearts    beat    high,   and  whispered— 

"  We  are  his.'' 
Mat.  Moments  of  joy  ! 
Ant.  What  have  we  done,  my  child. 
To  merit  such?     Heaven,  for   so  high  a 

fate, 
Chose  us  from  thousands,  and  upon  thy 

brow 
Inscribed  a  lofty  name — a  name  so  bright, 
That  he  to  whom  thou  bear'st   the  gift, 

whate'er 
His  race,  may  boast  it  proudly.     What  a 

mark 
For  envy  is  the  glory  of  our  lot  I 
And  we  should  weigh  its  joys  against  these 

hours 
Of  fear  and  sorrow. 

Mat.  They  are  past  e'en  now. 
Hark  I  'twas  the  sound  of  oars  I — it  swells 

— 'tis  hushed ! 
The  gates  unclose.    O  mother  !  I  behold 
A  warrior  clad  in  mail — he  comes,  'tis  he  ! 
Ant.  Whom  should  it  be  if  not  himself  J 

—my  husband  ! 

{She  comes  forward.  \ 

{Enter  Gk)NZAGA  and  others.) 

Ant.  Gonzaga! — Wliere  is  he  we  looked 

for  ?    Where  ? 
Thou  answer'st  not !     Oh,   Heaven  I    thy 

looks  are  fraught 
With  prophecies  of  woe  I 

Gon.  Alas  I  too  true 
The  omens  they  reveal  I 
Mat.  Of  woe  to  whom  ? 
Gon.  Oh !  why  hath  such  a  task  of  bit 
temess 
Fallen  to  my  lot  ? 

Ant.  Thou  wouldst  be  pitiful, 
And  thou  art  cruel.     Close  this  dread  sus- 
pense ; 
Speak  I     I   adjure   thee,    in   the  name  of 

God  I 
Where  is  my  husband  ? 

Gon.  Heaven  sustain  your  souls 
With    fortitude    to    l)ear    the    tale  !     My 

chief 

Mat.  Is  he  returned  unto  the  field  ? 
Gon.  Alas  I 
Thither  the  warrior  shall  return  no  more. 
The  senate's  wrath  is  on  him.     He  is  now 
A  prisoner  I 
Ant.  He  is  a  prisoner  I— and  for  what ' 
Gon.   He  is  accused  of  trnason. 
A/t'    Treason  I     Hi 
A  traitor  I— Oh  I  mv  father  ' 
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Ant.  Haste  i  proceed, 
And  pause,  no  more.  Our  hearts  are  nerved 

for  all. 
Say,  what  shall  be  his  sentence  ? 

Gon.  From  my  lips 
It  shall  not  be  revealed. 
Ant.  Oh  I  he  is  slain  ! 
Gon.  He  lives,  but  yet  his  doom  is  fixed. 
Ant.  He  lives  I 
Weep  not,  ray  daughter  !  'tis  the  time  to 

act. 
For  pity's  sake,  Gonzaga,  be  thou  not 
Wearied    of  our  afflictions.      Heaven   to 

thee 
Intnists  the  care  of  two  forsaken  ones. 
He  was  thy  friend — ah  1  haste,  then,  be  our 

guide; 
Conduct    us    to    his  judges.     Come,    my 

child  1 
Poor  innocent,  come  with  me.    There  yet 

is  left 
Mercy  upon  the  earth.    Yes  I  they  them- 
selves 
Are  husbands,  they  are  fathers !     When 

they  signed 
The  fearful  sentence,  they  remembered  not 
He  was  a  father  and  a  husband  too. 
But  when  their  eyes  behold  the  agony 
One  word  of  theirs  hath  caused,  their  hearts 

will  melt : 
They  will,  they  must  revoke  it.    Oh  I  the 

sight 
Of  mortal  woe  is  terrible  to  man  I 
Perhaps  the  warrior's  lofty  soul  disdained 
To  vindicate  his  deeds,  or  to  recall 
His  triumphs  won  for  them.     It  is  for  us 
To  wake  each  high  remembrance.     Ah  I 

we  know 
That  he  implored  not,  but  our  knees  shall 

bend. 
And  we  will  pray. 

Con.  Oh,  Heaven  !  that  I  could  leave 
Your  hearts  one  ray  of  hope  I    There  is  no 

ear. 
No  place  for  prayers.    The  judges  here  are 

deaf. 
Implacable,  unknown.     The  thunderbolt 
F'alLs  heavy,   and  the  hand  by  which  'tis 

launched 
Is  veiled  in  clouds.     There  is  one  comfort 

sUll, 
The  sole  sad  comfort  of  a  parting  hour, 
I  come  to  bear.     Yc  may  behold  him  yet. 
The  moments  fly.   Arouse  your  strength  of 

heart. 
Oh  I  fearful  is  the  trial,  but  the  God 
Of  mourners  w  ill  l)e  with  you. 
Mat.   Is  there  not 


One  hope  ? 

Ant.  Alas  I  my  child  I 

Scene  \W—A  Prison 

Carmagnula. 

They  must  have  heard  it  now. — On  1  thai 
at  least 

I  might  have  died  far  from  them  !  Though 
their  hearts 

Had  bled  to  hear  the  tidings,  yet  the 
hour, 

The  solemn  hour  of  nature's  parting  panels 

Had  then  been  past.  It  meets  us  darkly 
now. 

And  we  must  drain  its  draught  of  bitter- 
ness 

Together  drop  by  drop.    O  ye  wide  fields, 

Ye  plains  of  fight,  and  thrilling  sounds  ol 
arms  1 

0  proud  delights  of  danger  I     Battle-cries, 
And  thou,  my  war-steed  I  and  ye  trumpet- 
notes 

KindUng  the  soul  1  'Midst  your  tumult- 
uous joys 

Death  seemed  all  beautiful. — And  must  I 
then. 

With  shrinking  cold  reluctance,  to  my  fate 

Be  dragged,  e'en  as  a  felon,  on  the  winds 

Pouring  vain  prayers  and  impotent  com- 
plaints? 

And  Marco  1  hath  he  not  betrayed  me 
too? 

Vile  doubt  I  That  I  could  cast  it  from  my 
soul 

Before  I  die  I— But  no  1  What  boots  it 
now 

Thus  to  look  back  on  life  with  eye  tha; 
turns 

To  linger  where  my  footstep  may  not 
tread? 

Now,  Philip  I  thou  wilt  triumph  I  lie  it 
so  ! 

1  too  have  proved  such  vain  and  impious 

joys, 
And    know    their  value  now.      But   oh  I 

again 
To  see  those  loved  ones,  and  to  hear  the 

last, 
lASt   accents  of  their  voices      By   (hose 

anns 
Once    more    to  be    encircled,    and    from 

thence 
To  tear   myself  for  ever  I  —  Hark  I    thcj 

come  1 — 
O  God  of  mercy,  from   thy   throne   look 

down 
In  pity  on  their  woes  I 
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Scene  \' 

VNTONIETTA.    MATILDA,    GoNZACiA,  and 
CARMAGNOLA. 

Ant.  My  husband  i 
Mat.  O  my  father  I 
/Int.   Is  it  thus 
That  thou  return" st  ?  and  s  this  the  hour 
Desired  so  long  ? 

Car.  O  ye  afflicted  ones 
Heaven  knows  I  dread  its  pangs  for  you 

alone. 
Long  have  my  thoughts  been  used  to  look 

on  Death, 
And  calmly  wait  his  time.     For  you  alone 
My  soul  hath  need  of  firmness  ;  will  ye, 

then. 
Deprive  me  of  its  aid  ?     Wlien  the  Most 

High 
On  virtue  pours  afflictions.  He  bestows 
The  courage   to  sustain  them.     Oh  1   let 

yours 
Equal  your  sorrows  !     Let  us  yet  find  joy 
In  this  embrace  :  'tis  still  a  gift  of  Heaven. 
Thou  weep' St,  my  child  !  and  thou,  beloved 

wife  ! 
Ah  1    when    I  made  thee  mine,    thy  days 

flowed  on 
In  peace  and  gladness  ;  I  united  thee 
To    my    disastrous    fate,    and    now    the 

thought 
Embitters    death  I      Oh  1    that  I   had  not 

seen 
The  woes  I  cause  thee  I 

Ant.  Husband  of  my  youth  ! 
Of  my  bright  days,  thou  who  didst  make 

them  bright, 
Read  thou  my  heart  I  the  pangs  of  death 

are  there, 
And   yet  e'en   now — I   would  not  but  be 

thine. 
Car.  Full  well  I  know  how  much  I  lose 

in  thee  ; 
Oh  1  make  me  not  too  deeply  feel  it  now. 
A/at.  The  homicides  ! 
Car.  No,  sweet  Matilda,  no  i 
Let  no  dark  thought  of  rage  or  vengeance 

rise 
To  cloud  thy  gentle  spirit,  and  disturb 
These  moments — they  are  sacred.     Yes  ! 

my  wrongs 
Are  deep,  but  thou,  forgive  them,  and  con- 
fess. 
That,  e'en   'midst  all  the  fulness  of  our 

woe, 
High,   holy  joy  remains.     Death  !  death  ! 

— ou;  foes, 


Our  most  relentless  foes,  can  only  speed 
Th'  inevitable  hour.     Oh  I  man  hath  not 
Invented  death  for  man  ;  it  would  be  then 
Madd'ning  and  insupportable  :  from  heaven 
'Tis  sent,  and  heaven  doth  temper  all  its 

pangs 
With   5uch   blest    comfort    as   no    mortal 

power 
Can  give  or  take  away.      My  wife  I    my 

child  I 
Hear  my  last  words — they  wring  your  bo- 
soms now 
With  agony,  but  yet,  some  future  day, 
'Twill  soothe  you  to  recall  them.    Live,  my 

wife  1 
Sustain  thy  grief,  and  live  I  this  ill-starred 

girl 
Must  not  be  reft  of  all.     Fly  swiftly  hence. 
Conduct  her  to  thy  kindred  :  she  is  theirs. 
Of  their  own  blood — and  they  so  loved  thee 

once  1 
Then,  to  their  foe  united,  thou  becam'st 
Less  dear  ;   for  feuds  and  wTongs   made 

warring  sounds 
Of  Carmagnola's  and  Visconti's  names. 
But  to  their  bosoms  thou  wilt  now  return 
A  mourner  ;  and  the  object  of  their  hate 
Will   be   no  more. — Oh  1    there  is  joy  m 

death  I— 
And  thou,  my  flower  !  that,  midst  the  din 

of  arms, 
Wert  bom   to  cheer   my  soul,  thy  lovely 

head 
Droops  to  the  earth  !    Alas  1  the  tempest's 

rage 
Is  on  thee  now.     Thou  tremblest,  and  thy 

heart 
Can  scarce  contain  the  heavings  of  its  woe. 
I  feel  thy  burning  tears  upon  my  breast — 
I  feel,  and  cannot  dry  them.     Dost  thou 

claim 
Pity  from  me,  Matilda?    Ob  I  thy  sire 
Hath  now  no  power  to  aid  thee,  but  thou 

know'st 
That  the  forsaken  have  a  Father  still 
On  high.   Confide  in  Him,  and  live  to  days 
Of  peace,  if  not  of  joy  ;  for  such  to  thee 
He   surely  destines.     Wherefore  hath  He 

poured 
The  torrent  of  afflicdon  on  thy  youth, 
If  to  thy  future  years  be  not  reserved 
All   His  benign  compassion  I     Live  I  and 

soothe 
Thy   suffering   mother.     May   she   to   the 

arms 
Of  no  ignoble  consort  lead  thee  still  1 — 
Gonzaga  '  take  the  hand  which  thou  hasi 

pressed 
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Oft  in  the  mom  of  battle,  when  our  hearts 
Had  cause  to  doubt  if  we  should  meet  at 

eve. 
Wilt  thou  yet  press  it,  pledging  me  thy 

faith 
To  guide  and  g^ard  these  mourners,  till 

they  join 
Their  friends  and  kindred  ? 
Gon .  Rest  assured,  I  will. 
Car.  I  am  content.     And  if,  when  this 

is  done, 
Thou  to  the  field  retumest,  there  for  me 
Salute  my  brethren  ;  tell  them  that  I  died 
Guiltless ;    thou  hast  been  witness  of  my 

deeds. 
Hast  read  my  inmost  thoughts — and  know'st 

it  well. 
Tell  them  I  never  with  a  traitor's  shame 
Stained  my  bright  sword.     Oh,  never  I — I 

myself 
Have  been  ensnared  by  treachery.     Think 

of  me 
When    trumpet-notes    are    stirring    every 

heart, 
And  banners  proudly  waving  in  the  air, 
Think  of  thine  ancient  comrade  1    And  the 

day 
Following    the  combat,    when  upon    the 

field, 
Amidst  the  deep  and  solemn  harmony 
Of  dirge  and  hymn,  the  priest  of  funeral 

rites. 
With  lifted  hands,  is  oifering  for  the  slain 
His  sacrifice  to  Heaven  ;  forget  me  not ! 
For  I,  too,  hoped  upon  the  battle-plain 
E'en  so  to  die. 
/ini.  Have  mercy  on  us,  Heaven  1 
Car.  My  wife  1  Matilda  !  Now  the  hour 

is  nigh, 
And  \vc  must  part. — Farewell  ! 
Maf.  No,  father  I  no  I 
Car.  Come  to  this  breast,  yet,  yet   once 

more,  and  then. 
For  pity's  sake,  depart  I 

/in/.   No  I   force  alone 
Shall  tear  us  hence. 

(A  sound  o/ arms  is  fieard.) 


Mat. 
Ant. 


Hark  I  what  dread  sound  I 
(Jreat  God  I 


{  The  door  is  half  opened,  and  armed  men 
enter,  the  chief  of  whom  advances  to  the 
Count.  His  wife  and  daughter  fall  sense- 
less.) 

tar.  O  God  I    I    thank  thee.     O  most 
mercifiil ! 
Thus    to  withdraw  their  senses  from  the 
pangs 


Of  this  dread  moment's  conflict  1 

Thou,  my  friend. 

Assist  them,  bear  them  from  this  scene  ol 
woe. 

And  tell  them  when  their  eyes  again  un- 
close 

To  meet  the  day — that  naught  is  left  xc 
fear. 


CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

A  TRAGEDY, 
BV    MONTI. 

[The  tragedy  opens  with  the  soliloquy  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  who  is  returned  in  secret  to  Rome, 
after  having  been  employed  in  rebuilding  Car- 
thage, whidi  Scipio  had  utterly  demolished. 

Caius,  in  Rome  behold  thyself  I    The 

night 
Hath  spread  her  favouring  shadows  o'ei 

thy  path  : 
And  thou,  be  strong,  my  country  I  for  thy 

son 
Gracchus  is  with    thee  I      All   is  hushed 

around, 
And  in  deep  slumber ;  from  the  cares  ol 

day 
The  worn  plebeians  rest.    Oh  I  good  and 

true, 
And  only  Romans  !  your  repose  is  sweet, 
For  toil  hath  given  it  zest ;  'tis  calm  and 

pure, 
For  no  remorse  hath  troubled  it.     Mean- 
while, 
My  brother's    murderers,    the    patricians, 

hold 
Inebriate  vigils  o'er  their  festal  boards. 
Or  in  dark  midnight  councils  sentence  me 
To  death,  and  Rome  to  chains.    They  little 

deem 
Of  the  unlooked-for  and  tremendous  foe 
So  near  at  hand  I — It  is  enough.     1  tread 
In  safety  my  paternal  threshold. — Yes  I 
This  is  my  own  !     O  mother  !  O  my  wife  I 
My  child  I — I  come  to  dry  your  tears.     I 

come 
Strengthened  by  three  dread  furies  : — One 

is  wrath, 
Fired   by  my  com  try's  wToncs  ;  and   one 

deep  love. 
For  those,  my  Ixwoms  inmates  ;  and  the 

third- 
Vengeance,  fierce  vengeance,  for  a  brother'* 

blood  I 
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Hts  soliioquy  is  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Fulvius,  his  friend,  with  whose  profligate  charac- 
ter and  unprincipled  designs  he  is  represented 
ts  unacquainted.  From  the  opening  speech 
made  by  Fulvius  (before  he  is  aware  of  the 
presence  of  Caius)  to  the  slave  by  whom  he  is 
attended,  it  appears  that  he  is  just  returned 
'rom  the  perpetration  of  some  crime,  the  nature 
of  which  is  not  disclosed  until  the  second  act. 

The  suspicions  of  Caius  are,  however,  awak- 
ened, by  the  obscure  allusions  to  some  act  of 
signal  but  secret  vengeance,  which  Fulvius 
chrows  out  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  discussion. 

Ful.  This  is  no  time  for  grief  and  feeble 
tears, 
But  for  high  deeds. 

Caius.  And  we  vsill  make  it  such. 
But  prove  we  first  our  strength.     Declare, 

what  friends 
(If  yet  misfortune  hath  her  friends)  remain 
True  to  our  cause  ? 
Ful.  Few,  few,  but  valiant  hearts  I 

Oh  !  what  a  change  is  here  I    There  was  a 

time 
When,  over  all  supreme,  thy  word  gave 

law 
To  nations  and  their  rulers  ;  in  thy  presence 
The  senate  trembled,  and  the  citizens 
Flocked    round    thee   in   deep   reverence. 

Then  a  word, 
A  look  from  Caius — a  salute,  a  smile, 
Filled   them  with  pride.     Each  sought  to 

be  the  friend. 
The  client,  ay,  the  very  slave,  of  him. 
The  people's  idol ;  and  beholding  them 
Thus  prostrate  in  thy  path,  thou,  thou,  thy- 
self, 
Oidst  blush  to  see  their  vileness  1     But  thy 

fortune 
Is  waning    now,   her  glorious    phantoms 

melt 
Into  dim  vapour  ;  and  the  earthly  god. 
So   worshipped   once,   from   his  forsaken 

shrines 
Down  to  the  dust  is  hurled. 
Caius.  And  what  of  this  ? 
There  is  no  power  in  fortime  to  deprive 
Gracchus  of    Gracchus.     Mine  is  such  a 

heart 
As  meets  the  storm  exultingly — a  heart 
Whose  stern  delight   it   is  to  strive   with 

fate. 
And  conquer.    Trust  me,  fate  is  terrible 
But  because  man  is  vile.     A  coward  first 
Made  her  a  deity. 

But  say,  what  thoughts, 


Are  fostered  by  the  people  r     Have  they 

lost 
The  sense  of  their  misfortunes  ?      Is  the 

name 
Of  Gracchus  in   their  hearts — reveal   the 

truth— 
Already  numbered  with  forgotten  things  ? 
Ful.    A   breeze,   a  passing  breeze,  now 

here,  now  there, 
Borne  on  light  pinion— such  the  people's 

love  I 
Yet  have  they  claims  on  pardon,  for  theii 

faults 
Ai-e  of  their  miseries  ;  and  their  feebleness 
Is  to  their  woes  proportioned.     Haply  still 
The  secret  sigh  of  their  full  hearts  is  thine. 
But  their  lips  breathe  it  not.     Their  grief  is 

mute : 
And  the  deep  paleness  of  their  timid  mien. 
And   eyes  in  fixed   despondence  bent  on 

earth, 
And  sometimes  a  faint   murmur  of    thy 

name. 
Alone  accuse  them.   They  are  hushed — foi 

now 
-Vot  one,    nor  two,   their  tjTants ;    but  a 

host 
Whose  numbers  are  the  numbers  of  the 

rich, 
And  the  patrician   Romans.      Yes !    and 

well 
May    proud    oppression    dauntlessly    go 

forth. 
For  Rome  is  widowed  !    Distant  wars  en- 
gage 
The  noblest  of  her  youth,  by  Fabius  led. 
And  but  the  weak  remain.     Hence  every 

heart 
Sickens   with    voiceless    terror  ;    and    the 

people, 
Subdued  and  trembUng,  turn   to  thee  in 

thought. 
But  yet  are  silent. 

Caius.  I  will  make  them  heard. 
Rome  is  a  slumbering  Hon,  and  my  voice 
Shall  wake  the  mighty.     Thou  shalt  see  1 

came 
Prepared  for  all  ;  and  as    1    tracked   the 

deep 
For  Rome,  my  dangers  to  my  spirit  grew 
Familiar  in  its  musings.     With  a  voice 
Of  wrath  the  loud  winds  fiercely  swelled  ; 

the  waves 
Muttered  around  ;  heaven  flashed  in  light- 
ning forth. 
And  the  pale  steersman  trembled  :  T  the 

while 
Stood  on  the  tossing  and  bewildered  bark 
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Retired  and  shrouded  in  my  mantle's  folds, 
With  thoughtful  eyes  cast  down,  and  all 

absorbed 
In  a  far  deeper  storm  I    Around  my  heart, 
fathering  in  secret  then,  my  spirit's  powers 
Held  council  with  themselves  ;  and  on  my 

thoughts 
My  country  rose, — and  I  foresaw  the  snares. 
The  treacheries  of  Opimius,  and  the  senate, 
And  my  false  friends,  awaiting  my  return. 

Fulvius !  I  wept  ;   but  they  were  tears  of 

rage ! 
For  I  was  wrought  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
Of  my  wronged  country,  and  of  him,  that 

brother 
Whose  shade  through  ten  long  years  hath 

sternly  cried 
"  Vengeance !  " — nor  found  it  yet. 

Ful.  It  is  fulfilled. 

Cuius.  And  how  ? 

Ful.  Thou  Shalt  be  told. 

Caius.  Explain  thy  words. 

Ful.  Then  know — (incautious  that  I  am  !) 

Caius,  Why  thus 
Falters  thy  voice  ?  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ? 

Ful.  Forgive ! 
E'en  friendship  sometimes  hath  its  secrets. 

Caius.  No  I 
True  friendship  never  1 

Caius  afterwards  inquires  what  part  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Scipio  Emilianus,  is  likely  to  adopt 
in  their  enterprises. 

His  high  renown — 
The  glorious  deeds,  whereby  was  earned 

his  name 
Of  second  Africanus  ;  and  the  blind. 
Deep  reverence  paid  him  by  the  people's 

hearts. 
Who,  knowing  him  their  foe,  respect  him 

still- 
All  this  disturbs  me  :  hardly  will  be  won 
Our  day  of  victory,  if  by  him  withstood. 
Ful.  Yet  won  it  shall  be.     If  but  this 
thou  fear' St, 
Then  be  at  peace. 

Caius.   I  understand  thee  not. 
Ful.  Thou  wilt  ere  long.     But  here  we 
vainly  waste 
Our  time  and  words.    Soon  will  the  morn- 
ing break. 
Nor  know  thy  friends  as  yet  of  thy  return  ; 
I  fly  to  cheer  them  with  the  tidings. 
Caius.  Stay  I 
Ful.  And  wherefore? 
Caius.  To  reveal  thy  meaning. 


Ful.   Peace ! 
I  hear  the  sound  of  steps. 

In  the  second  act,  the  death  of  Emilianus  u 
announced  to  Opimius  the  consul,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Gracchus,  and  the  intelligence  is  accom- 
panied by  a  rumour  of  his  having  perished  by 
assassination.  The  mysterious  expressions  of 
Fulvius,  and  the  accusation  of  Cornelia,  imme- 
diately recur  to  the  mind  of  Caius.  The  follow- 
ing scene,  in  which  his  vehement  emotion,  and 
high  sense  of  honour,  are  well  contrasted  with 
the  cold-blooded  sophistry  of  Fulvius,  is  power- 
fully wrought  up. 

Caius.  Back  on  my  thoughts  the  words 

of  Fulvius  rush, 
Like  darts  of  fire.    All  hell  is  in  my  heart  I 

[Fulvius  enters.) 
Thou  comest  in  time.   Speak,  thou  perfidi- 
ous friend  I 
Scipio  hes  murdered  on  his  bed  of  death ! — 
Who  slew  him  ? 

Ful.  Ask'st  thou  me  ? 
Cuius.  Thee  !  thee,  who  late 
Didst   in  such  words  discourse  of  him  as 

now 
Assure  me  thou'rt  his  miuderer.     Traitor, 

speak  ! 
Ful.  If  thus  his  fate  doth  weigh  upon 

thy  heart, 
Thou    art  no  longer  Gracchiis,   or  thou 

ravest I 
More  grateful  praise  and  warmer  thanks 

might  well 
Reward  the  generous  courage  which  hath 

freed 
Rome  from  a  tyrant,  Gracchus  from  a  foe. 
Caius.  Then  he  was  slain  by  thee  ? 
Ful.   Ungrateful  friend  ! 
Why  dost  thou  tempt  me?     Danger  men- 
aces 
Thy  honour.     Freedom's  wavering  light  is 

dim  ; 
Rome  wears  the  fetters  of  a  guilty  senate  ; 
One  Scipio  drove  thy  brother  to  a  death 
Of  infamy,  another  seeks  thy  fall ; 
And  when  one  noble,  one  determined  stroke 
To   thee   and   thine  assures    the   victory, 

wreaks 
The  people's  vengeance,  gives  thee  life  and 

fame, 
And  pacifies  thy  brother's  angry  shade. 
Is  it  a  cause  for  wailing  ?    Am  I  called 
For  this  a  murderer?     Go!— I  say  once 

more, 
Thou  art  no  longer  Gracchus,    oi    thou 

ravest  1 
Caius.    I    know   thee    now,    barbarian  1 

Would'st  thou  serve 
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My  cause  with  crimes  ? 

Ful.  And  those  of  that  proud  man 
Whom  I  have  slain,  and  thou  dost  mourn, 

are  they 
To  be  forgotten  ?    Hath  oblivion  then 
Shrouded  the  stem  destroyer's'ruthless  work, 
The  famine  of  Numantia  ?    Such  a  deed 
As  on  our  nam.e  the  vorld's  deep  curses 

drew  I 
Or   the  four  hundred    Lusian  youths  be- 
trayed. 
And  with  their  bleeding,  mutilated  limbs 
Back  to  their  parents  sent  ?    Is  this  forgot  ? 
Go,   ask  of  Carthage  I  —  bid  her  wasted 

shores 
Of  him,  this  reveller  in  blood,  recount 
The  terrible  achievements  !    At  the  cries, 
The  groans,  th"  unutterable  pangs  of  those, 
The  more  than  hundred  thousand  wretches 

doomed 
(Of  every  age  and  sex)  to  fire,  and  sword. 
And  fetters,  I  could  marvel  that  the  earth 
In  horror  doth  not  open  I    They  were  foes, 
They  were  barbarians,  but  unarmed,  sub- 
dued, 
Weeping,  imploring  mercy  !     And  the  law 
Of  Roman  virtue  is,  to  spare  the  weak. 
To  tame  the  lofty  !     But  in  other  lands, 
Why   should   I   seek   for    records   of   his 

crimes. 
If  here  the  suffering  people  ask  in  vain 
A  little  earth  to  lay  their  bones  in  peace  ? 
If  the  decree  which  jielded  to  their  claims 
So  brief  a  heritage,  and  the  which  to  seal 
Thy   brother's    blood   was    shed  —  if   this 

remain 
Still  fruitless,  still  delusive,  who  was  he 
That    mocked    its    power? — Wto  to    all 

Rome  declared  [ — WTio 

Thy  brother's  death  was  just,  was  needful  ? 
But    Scipio  ?      And    remembei    thou    the 

words  [then, 

Which  burst  in  thunder  from  thy  lips  e'en 
Heard  by  the  people !  Caius,  in  my  heart 
They  have  been  deeply  treasured.  He  must 

die,  [have  need 

(Thus  didst  thou  speak)  this  tyrant  1  We 
That  he  should  perish  !     I  have  done  the 

deed  ;  [blow 

And  call'st  thou  me  his  murderer  ?  If  the 
Was  guilt,  then  thou  art  guilty.     From  thy 

lips 
The  sentence  came  —  the  crime  is  thine 
I,  thy  devoted  friend,  did  but  obey   [alone, 
Thy  mandate. 

Caius.  Thou  my  friend  !     I  am  not  one 
To  call  a   \illain  friend.     Let  thunders, 

fraught 


With  fate  and  death,  awake  to  scatter  those 
Who,   bringing  liberty  through  paths   of 
blood,  [self 

Bring  chains  !— degrading  Freedom's  lofty 
Below  e'en  Slavery's  level  I  Say  thou  not, 
Wretch  !   that  the  sentence  and  the  guilt 

were  mine  I 
I  wished  him  slain  !— 'tis  so— but  by  the  axe 
Of  high  and   public  justice— that  whose 
stroke  [graced 

On  thy  vile  head  will  fall.    Thou  hast  dis- 
Unutterably  my  name  :  I  bid  thee  tremble ! 
Ful.  Caius,   let  insult  cease,   I  counsel 
thee :  [guilty, 

Let  insult   cease  !     Be   the  deed  just  or 
Enjoy  its  fruits  in  silence.     Force  me  not 
To  utter  more. 

Caius.  And  what  hast  thou  to  say  ? 
Ful.  That  which  I  now  suppress. 
Caius.  How  I  are  there  yet, 
Perchance,  more  crimes  to  be  revealed  ? 
Ful.  I  know  not. 

Caius.    Thou    know'st    not  ?  —  Horror 
chills  my  curdling  veins  ; 
I  dare  not  ask  thee  further. 
Ful.  Thou  dost  well. 
Caius.  What  saidst  thou 
Ful.  Nothing. 

Caius.  On  my  heart  the  words 
Press  heavily.     Oh  !  what  a  fearful  light 
Bursts  o'er  my  soul  ! — Hast  thou  accom* 
Ful.  Insensate  I  ask  me  not.        [plicest 
Caius.  I  must  be  told. 
Ful.  Away  ! — thou  wilt  repent. 
Caius.     No   more   of    this,    for   I    will 
Ful.  Thou  wilt?  [know. 

Ask  then  thy  sister. 

Caius  [alone).   Ask  my  sister  !     What ! 
Is  she  a  murderess  ?    Hath  my  sister  slain 
Her  lord  ?     Oh  1    crime  of  darkest  dye ! 

Oh !  name 
Till  now  unstained,  name  of  the  Gracchi, 
Consigned  to  infamy  ! — to  infamy  ?      [thus 
The  very  hair  doth  rise  upon  my  head. 
Thrilled  by  the  thought  1     Where  shall  I 

find  a  place 

To  hide  my  shame,  to  lave  the  branded 

stains  [I  do? 

From  this  dishonoured  brow?  What  should 

There  is  a  voice  whose  deep  tremendous 

tones 
Murmur  within  my  heart,  and  sternly  cry, 
"Away  I — and  pause  not — slay  thy  guilty 

sister  1  " 
Voice  of  lost  honour,  of  a  noble  line 
Disgraced,  I  wll  obey  thee ! — terribly 
Thou  call'st  for  blood,  and  thou  shall  ae 
appeased. 
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VINCENZO   DA   FILICAJA. 

When  from  the  mountain's  brow  the  gat>i- 

ering  shades  [dwell  : 

Of  twihght  fall,  on  one  deep  thought  I 

Day  beams  o'er  other  lands,  if  here  she  fades, 

Nor  bids  the  universe  at  once  farewell. 
But  thou,  I  cry,  my  country  !  what  a  night 
Spreads  o'er  thy  glories  one  dark  sweep- 
ing pall  !  [might 
Thy  thousand  triumphs,  won  by  valour's 
And  wisdom's  voice — what  now  remains 
of  all  ?  [war 
And  see'st  thou  not  th'  ascending  flame  of 
Burst  through  thy  darkness,  reddening  from 
afar? 
Is  not  thy  misery's  evidence  complete  ? 
But  if  endurance  can  thy  fall  delay, 
Still,  still  endure,  devoted  one !  and  say, 
If  it  be  victory  thus  but  to  retard  defeat. 


CARLO   MARIA   MAGGI. 

I  CRY  aloud,  and  ye  shall  hear  my  call, 
Amo,  Sessino,  Tiber,  Adrian  deep, 
And  blue  Tyrrhene  !  Let  him  first  roused 
from  sleep 
Startle  the  next  1  one  peril  broods  o'er  all. 
It  nought  avails  that  Italy  should  plead, 
Forge*Mng  valour,  sinking  in  despair. 
At  strangers'  feet  ! — our  'and  is  all  too 
fair  ;  [bition's  speed 

Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  can  check  am- 
In  vain  her  faded  cheek,  her  humbled  eye. 
For  pardon  sue  ;  'tis  not  her  agony. 

Her  death  alone  may  now  appease  her 
foes. 
Be  theirs  to  suffer  who  to  combat  shun  I 
But  oh,  weak  pride  !  thus  feeble  and  un- 
done. 
Nor  to  wage  battle  nor  endure  repose  I 


ALESSAXDRO  MARCHETTI. 

Italia  I  oh,  no  more  Italia  now  I 
Scarce  of  her  form  a  vestige  dost  thou 
wear  ; 
She  was  a  queen  with  glory  mnntled— thou, 
A  slave,  degraded,  and  compelled  to  bear. 
Chains  gird  thy  hands  and  feet ;  deep 
clouds  of  care  [skies  ; 

Darken   thy   brow,    once  radiant   as    thy 
And  shadows,  bom  of  terror  and    de- 
spair—  [ous  eyes. 
Shadows  of  death  have  dimmed  thy  glori- 
Italial  oh,  Italia  now  no  more  I         [flow  ; 
For  thc'e  my  tear.s  of  shame  and  anguish 


And  the  glad  strains  my  lyre  was  wont  Ic 

pour 

Are  changed   to  dirge-notes  :    but   my 

deepest  woe  [while 

Is,  that  base  herds  of  thine  own  sons  the 

Behold  thy  miseries  with  insulting  smile. 


ALESSANDRO    PEGOLOTTI. 

She  that  cast  down  the  empires  of  the 
world, 
And,    in    her   proud    triumphal   course 
through  Rome, 
Dragg'd  them,  from  freedom  and  dominion 
hurled. 
Bound  by  the  hair,  pale,  humbled,  and 
o'ercome  : 
I  see  her  now,  dismantled  of  her  state, 
Spoiled  of  her  sceptre,  crouching  to  the 
ground 
Beneath  a  hostile  car — and  lo  I  the  weight 

Of  fetters,  her  imperial  neck  around  ! 
Oh  1  that  a  stranger's  envious  hands  had 
wrought 
This  desolation  !  for  I  then  would  say, 
"Vengeance,    Italia!" — in   the  burning 

thought 
Ix)sing  my  grief :  but  'tis  th'  ignoble  sway 
Of  vice  hath  bowed  thee  1     Discord,  sloth- 
ful ease, 
Theirs  is  that  victor's  car  ;  thy  t)rrant  lords 
are  these. 


FRANCESCO   MARIA  DE  CONTI. 

THE   SHORE   OF  AFRICA. 

Pilgrim  !  whose  steps  those  desert  sands 

explore,  [array; 

Where  verdure  never  spreads  its  bright 

Know,  'twas  on  this  inhospitable  shore 

From  Pompey's  heart  the  life-blood  ebbed 

away. 
'Twas  here  betrayed  he  fell,  neglected 
lay  ; 
Nor  found  his  relics  a  sepulchral  stone, 
Whose  life,  so  long  a  bright  triumphal 
day, 
O'er  Tiller's  wave  supreme  in  glory  shone  I 
Thou,  stranger  I  if  from  barbarous  climes 

thy  birth, 
Look  round  exiiltingly,  and  bless  the  earth 
Where  Rome,  with  him,  saw  power  and 
virtue  die ; 
But  if 'tis  Roman  blood  that  fills  thy  veins. 
Then,    son   of    heroes  i    think  upon   thy 
chains, 
And  bathe  with  tears  the  grave  of  liberty 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM   CAMOENS,   AND 
OTHER   POETS. 

["  Siamo  nati  veramente  in  un  secolo  in  cui  gl'ingegni  e  gli  studj  degli  uomtnl  sono  rivolli  all 
atilita.  L'Agricoltura,  !e  rt^rti,  il  Commercio  acquistano  tutto  di  novi  lumi  dalle  ricerche  de'  Saggi; 
e  il  voler  farsi  un  nome  tentando  di  dilettare,  quand'  altri  v'aspira  con  piu  giust'zia  giovando, 
scmbra  impresa  dura  e  difficile." — Savioli.] 

SONNET  JO. 
"  Na  metade  do  Ceo  subido  ardia." 

High  in  the  glowing  heavens,  \vith  cloudless  beam, 

The  sun  had  reached  the  zenith  of  his  reign, 
And  for  the  living  fount,  the  gelid  stream. 

Each  flock  forsook  the  herbage  of  the  plain  : 

'Midst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  forest-shade. 
The  birds  had  sheltered  from  the  scorching  ray  ; 

Hushed  were  their  melodies — and  grove  and  glade 
Resounded  but  the  shrill  cicada's  lay  : 

When,  through  the  grassy  vale,  a  love-lorn  swain, 
To  seek  the  maid  who  but  despised  his  pain, 

Breathing  vain  sighs  of  fruitless  passion,  roved  : 
"  Why  pine  for  her,"  the  slighted  wanderer  cried, 
"  By  whom  thou  art  not  loved  ?"  and  thus  rephed 

An  echo's  murmuring  voice — "  Thou  art  not  lovtdl" 


SONNET  282. 

FROM   PSALM   CXXXVri. 
"  Na  ribeiin  do  Euprates  assentado." 

Wrapt  in  sad  musings,  by  Euphrates'  stream 

I  sat,  retracing  days  for  ever  flown. 
While  rose  thine  image  on  the  exile's  dream, 

O  much-loved  Salem !  and  thy  glories  gone  : 

When  they,  who  caused  the  ceaseless  tears  I  shed. 
Thus  to  their  captive  spoke, — "  WTiy  sleep  thy  lays? 

"  Sing  of  thy  treasures  lost,  thy  splendour  fled, 
' '  And  all  thy  triumphs  in  departed  days  ! 

"  Know'st  thou  not,  Harmony's  resistless  charm 
' '  Can  soothe  each  passion,  and  each  grief  disarm  ? 

**  Sing  then,  and  tears  will  vanish  from  thine  eye." 
With  sighs  I  answered, — When  the  cup  of  woe 

Is  filled,  till  misery's  bitter  draught  o'erflow. 
The  mourner's  cure  is  net  to  sing — but  die 

Y  Y 


690  TRANSLATIONS, 

PART  OF  ECLOGUE  15 

••  Se  14  no  assento  da  maior  altera.* 

If  in  thy  glorious  home  above 

Thou  still  recallest  earthly  love, 

If  yet  retained  a  thought  may  be 

Of  him,  whose  heart  hath  bled  for  thee  ; 

Remember  still  how  deeply  shrined 
Thine  image  in  his  joyless  mind  : 
Each  well-known  scene,  each  former  cart.. 
Forgotten — thou  alone  art  there  I 

Remember  that  thine  eye-beam's  light 
Hath  fled  for  ever  from  his  sight. 
And,  with  that  vanished  sunshine  lost 
Is  every  hope  he  cherished  most. 

Think  that  his  life,  from  thee  apart, 
Is  all  but  weariness  of  heart. 
Each  stream,  whose  music  once  was  dear. 
Now  murmurs  discord  to  liis  ear. 

Through  thee,  the  mom,  whose  cloudless  rays, 
Woke  him  to  joy  in  other  days, 
Now,  in  the  light  of  beauty  drest. 
Brings  but  new  sorrows  to  his  breast. 

rhrough  thee,  the  heavens  are  dark  to  him, 
rhe  sun's  meridian  blaze  is  dim  ; 
And  harsh  were  e'en  the  bird  of  eve, 
But  that  her  song  still  loves  to  grieve. 

All  it  hath  been,  his  heart  forgets, 
So  altered  by  its  long  regrets  ; 
Each  wish  is  changed,  each  hope  is  o'er, 
And  joy's  light  spirit  wakes  no  more. 


SONNET  271. 
**  A  formosura  desta  fresca  serra." 

This  mountain-scene  with  sylvan  grandeur  crowned  ; 

These  chestnut-woods,  in  summer  verdure  brighl ; 
These  founts  and  rivulets,  whose  mingling  sound 

Lulls  every  bosom  to  serene  delight  ; 

Soft  on  these  hills  the  sun's  declining  ray  ; 

This  clime,  whore  all  is  new  ;  these  murmtiring  sca^  ; 
Flocks,  to  the  fold  that  bend  their  lingering  way  ; 

Light  clouds,  contending  with  the  genial  breeic  ; 

And  all  ih.it  Nature's  lavish  hands  dispense, 
In  gay  luxuriance,  charmmg  every  sense. 


TRANSLATIONS.  GDI 

Ne'er  in  thy  absence,  can  delight  my  breast : 
Nought,  without  thee,  my  weary  soul  beguiles  : 
And  joy  may  beam  yet,  'midst  her  brightest  smiles, 

A  secret  grief  is  mine,  that  will  not  rest. 


SONNET  i86. 
"Os  olhos  onde  o  casto  Amor  ardia." 

Those  eyes,  whence  Love  diffused  his  purest  liglif. 
Proud  in  such  beaming  orbs  his  reign  to  show  ; 

That  face,  with  tints  of  mingling  lustre  bright. 
Where  the  rose  mantled  o'er  the  living  snow  ; 

The  rich  redundance  of  that  golden  hair, 
Brighter  than  sunbeams  of  meridian  day  ; 

That  form  so  graceful,  and  that  hand  so  fair, 
Where  now  those  treasures? — mouldering  into  clay  t 

Tlius,  like  some  blossom  prematurely  torn. 
Hath  young  Perfection  withered  in  its  mom. 

Touched  by  the  hand  that  gathers  but  to  blight  I 
Oh  !  how  could  Love  survive  his  bitter  tears  ? 
Shed,  not  for  her,  who  mounts  to  happier  spheres, 

But  for  his  own  sad  fate,  thus  wrapt  in  starless  night  1 


SONNET  io8. 
Brandas  aguas  do  Tejo  que  passando. 

Fair  Tajo  !  thou  whose  calmly-flowing  tide 
Bathes  the  fresh  verdure  of  these  lovely  plains, 

Enlivening  all  where'er  thy  waves  may  glide. 
Flowers,  herbage,  flocks,  and  sylvan  nymphs  and  swains. 

Sweet  stream  !  I  know  not  when  my  steps  again 
Shall  tread  thy  shores  ;  and  while  to  part  I  motim, 

I  have  no  hope  to  meliorate  my  pain. 
No  dream  that  whispers — f  may  yet  return  t 

My  frowning  destiny,  whose  watchful  care 
Forbids  me  blessings,  and  ordains  despair, 

Commands  me  thus  to  leave  thee,  and  repine : 
And  I  must  vainly  mourn  the  scenes  I  fly, 
Ajad  breathe  on  other  gales  my  plaintive  sigh, 

And  blend  my  tears  with  other  waves  than  thine ! 


SONNET  23. 

TO   A    LADY   WHO  DIED   AT  SEA. 
"  Chara  minha  inimiga,  em  cuja  mao." 

Thou  to  whose  power  my  hopes,  my  joys,  I  give, 
O  fondly  loved  I  my  bosom's  dearest  care  I 

Earth,  which  denied  to  lend  thy  form  a  grave,  _ 
Yields  not  one  spell  to  soothe  my  deep  despair  I 


G92  TBAN8LATI0NS. 

Ves  !  the  wild  seas  entomb  those  charms  divine^ 
Dark  o'er  thy  head  th'  eternal  billows  roll  ; 

But  while  one  ray  of  life  or  thought  is  mine, 
Still  shalt  thou  live,  the  inmate  of  my  soul. 

And  if  the  tones  of  my  uncultured  song 
Have  power  the  sad  remembrance  to  prolong, 

Of  love  so  ardent,  and  of  faith  so  pure  ; 
Still  shall  my  verse  thine  epitaph  remain. 
Still  shall  thy  charms  be  deathless  in  my  strain, 

\A^ile  Time,  and  Love,  and  Memory  shall  endure 


SONNET  19. 

"Alma  minha  gentil,  que  te  partiste." 

Spirit  beloved  !  whose  wing  so  soon  hath  flov.'n 
The  joyless  precincts  of  this  earthly  sphere, 

How  is  yon  Heaven  eternally  thine  own. 
Whilst  I  deplore  thy  loss,  a  captive  here  I 

Oh  I  if  allowed  in  thy  divine  abode 
Of  aught  on  earth  an  image  to  retain, 

Remember  still  the  fervent  love  which  glowed 
In  my  fond  bosom,  pure  from  every  stain. 

And  if  thou  deem  that  all  my  faithful  grief, 
Caused  by  thy  loss,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

Can  merit  thee,  sweet  native  of  the  skies  ! 
Oh  !  ask  of  Heaven,  which  called  thee  soon  away 
That  I  may  join  thee  in  those  realms  of  day. 

Swiftly  as  i/iou  hast  vanished  from  mine  eyes. 


"  Que  estranho  caso  de  amor  I" 

How  strange  a  fate  in  love  is  mine  I 

How  dearly  prized  the  pcyns  I  feel ! 
Pangs,  that  to  rend  my  soul  combine, 

With  avarice  I  conceal : 
For  did  the  world  the  tale  divine. 
My  lot  would  then  be  deeper  woe, 
And  mine  is  grief,  that  none  must  know. 

To  mortal  ears  I  may  not  dare 

Unfold  the  cause,  the  pain  I  prove ; 
'T would  plunge  in  ruin  and  despair 

Or  me,  or  her  I  love. 
My  soul  delights  alone  to  bear 
Her  silent,  unsuspected  woe, 
And  none  shall  pity,  none  shall  know. 

Thus  buried  in  my  bosom's  urn, 
Thus  in  my  inmost  heart  concoaletl, 

l.ot  me  alone  the  secret  mourn, 

Tn  pangs  unsoothed  anH  unrevealed, 


I 


TEA^'SLATTONS.  6^3 

For  whether  happiness  or  woe, 
Or  life  or  death  its  power  bestow, 
It  is  what  none  on  earth  must  kno"vC. 


SONNET  58. 
**Sfc  as  pcnas  com  que  Amor  tao  mal  me  trata." 

Should  Love,  the  tyrant  of  my  suffering  heail, 
Yet  long  enough  protract  his  votary's  days, 

To  see  the  lustre  from  those  eyes  depart, 
The  lode-stars  now  that  fascinate  my  gaze  ; 

To  see  rude  Time  the  hving  roses  blight, 
That  o'er  thy  cheek  their  loveliness  unfold, 

And,  all  unpitying,  change  thy  tresses  bright, 
To  silvery  whiteness,  from  their  native  gold  ; 

Oh  1  then  thy  heart  an  equal  change  will  pro'/t'^ 
And  mourn  the  coldness  that  repelled  my  lo'/e, 

When  tears  and  penitence  will  all  be  vain  ; 
And  I  shall  see  thee  weep  for  days  gone  by, 
And  in  thy  deep  regret  aud  fruitless  sigh, 

Find  amplest  vengeance  for  ray  former  pain. 


SONNET  178. 
"  }&  cantei,  jl  chorei  a  dura  guorra." 

Oft  have  1  sung  and  mourned  the  bitter  woes, 
Which  Love  for  years  hath  mingled  with  my  fate. 

While  he  the  tale  forbade  me  to  disclose. 
That  taught  his  votaries  their  deluded  state. 

Nymphs  !  who  dispense  Castalia's  hving  stream. 
Ye,  who  from  Death  obUvion's  mantle  steal, 

Grant  me  a  strain  in  powerful  tone  supreme, 
Each  grief  by  love  inflicted  to  reveal : 

That  those  whose  ardent  hearts  adore  his  sway, 
May  hear  experience  breathe  a  warning  lay, 

How  false  his  smiles,  his  promises  how  vain  / 
Then,  if  ye  deign  this  effort  to  inspire. 
When  the  sad  task  is  o'er,  my  plaintive  lyre, 

For  ever  hushed,  shall  slumh^r  in  your  fane. 


SONNET  80. 
*'  Como  quando  do  mar  tempestuoso." 

Saved  from  the  perils  of  the  stormy  wave, 
And  faint  with  toil,  the  wanderer  of  the  main, 

But  just  escaped  from  shipwreck's  billowy  grave, 
Trembles  to  hear  its  horrors  named  again. 


694  TRANSLATIONS. 

How  warm  his  vow,  that  Ocean's  fairest  mien 
No  more  shall  lure  him  from  the  smiles  of  home  ! 

Yet,  soon,  forgetting  each  terrific  scene, 
Once  more  he  turns,  o'er  boundless  deeps  to  roam. 

Lady  !  thus  I,  who  vainly  oft  in  flight 
Seek  refuge  from  the  dangers  of  thy  sight, 

Make  the  firm  vow,  to  shun  thee  and  be  free : 
But  my  fond  heart,  devoted  to  its  chain, 
Still  draws  me  back  where  countless  perils  reign. 

And  grief  and  ruin  spread  their  snares  for  me. 


SONNET  239. 

FROM   PSALM   CXXXVIl. 
"  Em  Babylonia  sobre  os  rios,  quando.'' 

Beside  the  streams  of  Babylon,  in  tears 
Of  vain  desire,  we  sat ;  remembering  thee, 

O  hallowed  Sion  !  and  the  vanished  years. 
When  Israel's  chosen  sons  were  blest  and  free  : 

Our  harps,  neglected  and  untuned,  we  hung 
Mute  on  the  willows  of  the  stranger's  land  ; 

When  songs,  Hke  those  that  in  thy  fanes  we  sung. 
Our  foes  demanded  from  their  captive-band. 

How  shall  our  voices,  on  a  foreign  shore, 

(We  answered  those  whose  chains  the  exile  won-.) 

The  songs  of  God,  our  sacred  songs,  renew  ? 
If  I  forgot,  'midst  grief  and  wasting  toil, 
Thee,  O  Jerusalem  1  my  native  soil ! 

May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  loo  / 


SONNET  128. 
"  Huma  admiravel  hcrva  se  conhecc." 

There  blooms  a  plant,  whose  gaze,  from  hour  to  honr, 
Still  to  the  sun  with  fond  devotion  turns, 

Wakes,  when  Creation  hails  his  dawning  power, 
And  most  expands,  when  most  her  idol  burns  : 

But  when  he  seeks  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
His  faithful  plant's  reflected  charms  decay  ; 

1  hen  fade  her  flowers,  her  leaves  discoloured  weep. 
Still  fondly  pining  for  the  vanished  ray. 

Thou  whom  I  love,  the  daystar  of  my  sight ! 
When  thy  dear  presence  wakes  me  to  delight, 

Joy  in  my  soul  unfolds  her  fairest  flower  : 
But  in  thy  heaven  of  stniles  alone  it  blooms, 
And,  of  their  light  deprived,  in  grief  consumes, 

Born  but  to  hve  within  thine  eye-beam's  pow-r- 


TRANSLATIONS.  696 

"  Polo  meu  apartamento." 

Amidst  the  bitter  tears  that  fell 

In  anguish  at  my  last  farewell, 

Oh  I  who  would  dream  that  joy  could  dwcU, 

To  make  that  moment  bright ! 
Yet  be  my  judge,  each  heart !  and  say, 
Which  then  could  most  my  bosom  sway, 

Affliction  or  dehght  ? 

It  was,  when  Hope,  opprest  with  woc3, 
Seemed  her  dim  eyes  in  death  to  close. 
That  Rapture's  brightest  beam  arose 

In  sorrow's  darkest  night. 
Thus,  if  my  soul  survive  that  hour, 
'Tis  that  my  fate  o'ercame  the  power 

Of  anguish  with  delight. 

For  oh  !  her  love,  so  long  unknown, 
She  then  confest  was  all  my  own, 
And  in  that  parting  hoar  alone 

Revealed  it  to  my  sight. 
And  now  what  pangs  wiV.  rend  my  so'oL 
Should  fortune  still,  with  st^m  control, 

Forbid  me  this  deUght  I 

I  know  not  if  my  bhss  were  vain, 
For  all  the  force  of  parting  pain 
Forbade  suspicious  doubts  to  reign, 

WTien  exiled  from  her  sight : 
Yet  now  what  double  woe  for  me, 
Just  at  the  close  of  eve,  to  see 

The  dayspring  of  delight  1 


SONNET  205. 
"  Qaem  diz  que  Amor  he  false,  o  engano&o*." 

He  who  proclaims  that  Love  is  light  and  vain, 

Capricious,  cruel,  false  in  all  his  ways. 
Ah  !  sure  too  well  hath  merited  his  pain. 

Too  justly  finds  him  all  he  thus  pourtrays  : 

For  Love  is  pitying.  Love  is  soft  and  kind. 

Believe  not  him  who  dares  the  tale  oppose  ; 
Oh  !  deem  him  one  whom  stormy  passions  blind, 

One  to  whom  earth  and  heaven  may  well  be  foes. 

If  Love  bring  evils,  view  them  all  in  me  I 
Here  let  the  world  his  utmost  rigoiir  see, 

His  utmost  power  exert'=»d  to  annoy  : 
But  all  his  ire  is  still  the  ire  of  Love  ; 
And  such  delight  in  all  his  woes  I  prove, 

I  would  not  change  their  pangs  for  aught  of  other  joy. 
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SONNET  133. 
"  Doces,  e  claras  ayaas  do  Mondsgo." 

Waves  of  Mondego  i  orilliant  and  serene, 
Haunts  of  my  thought,  where  memory  fondly  straye, 

Where  hope  allured  me  with  perfidious  mien, 
Witching  my  soul,  in  long-departed  days  ; 

Yes  !  I  forsake  your  banks  ;  but  still  my  heart 
Shall  bid  remembrance  all  your  charms  restoi>% 

And,  suffering  not  one  image  to  depart, 

Find  lengthening  distance  but  endear  you  more. 

Let  Fortune's  will,  through  many  a  future  day, 
To  distant  realms  this  mortal  frame  convey, 

Sport  of  each  wind,  and  tost  on  every  wave  I 
Yet  my  fond  soul,  to  pensive  memory  true, 
On  thought's  light  pinion  still  shall  fly  to  you, 

And  still,  bright  waters  I  in  your  current  lave. 


SONNET  181. 
"  Onde  arharci  lugar  taO  apartado." 

Where  shall  I  find  some  desert-scene  so  rude, 
Where  loneliness  so  undisturbed  may  reign. 

That  not  a  step  shall  ever  there  intrude 
Of  roving  man,  or  nature's  savage  train  ? 

Some  tangled  thicket,  desolate  and  drear. 
Or  deep  wild  forest,  silent  as  the  tomb, 

Boasting  no  verdure  bright,  no  fountain  clear, 
But  darkly  suited  to  my  spirit's  gloom  ? 

That  there,  'midst  frowning  rocks,  alone  with  grief, 
Entombed  in  life,  and  hopeless  of  relief. 

In  lonely  freedom  I  may  breathe  my  woes — 
For  oh  I  since  nought  my  sorrows  can  allay, 
lliere  shall  my  sadness  cloud  no  festal  day, 

And  days  of  gloom  shall  soothe  me  to  rcpos-j. 


SONNET  378. 
"  Eu  vivia  de  laji^riinas  Isento." 

Exempt  from  every  grief,  'twas  mine  to  livo, 
In  dreams  so  sweet,  enchantments  so  divine, 

A  thousand  joys  propitious  Love  can  give. 
Were  scarcely  worth  one  rapturous  pain  of  mine. 

Bound  by  soft  spells,  in  dear  illusions  blest, 
I  breathed  no  sigh  for  fortune  or  for  power  ; 

No  care  intruding  to  disturb  my  breast, 

I  dwelt  entranced  in  I^ove's  Elysian  bower  • 
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But  Fate,  such  transports  eager  lo  destioy, 
Soon  ruddy  woke  me  from  the  dream  of  joy. 
And  bade  the  phantoms  of  dehght  begone  I 
Bade  hope  and  happiness  at  once  depart, 
And  left  but  memory  to  distract  my  heart, 
Retracing  every  hour  of  bliss  for  ever  flown. 


"  Mi  nueve  y  dulce  querella." 

No  searching  eye  can  pierce  the  veil, 
That  o'er  my  secret  love  is  thrown  ; 

No  outward  signs  reveal  its  tale, 
But  to  my  bosom  known. 

Thus,  like  the  spark  whose  vivid  light 

In  the  dark  flint  is  hid  from  sight 
It  dwells  within,  alone. 


METASTASIO. 
"Dunque  si  sfoga  in  pianto." 

In  tears,  the  heart  opprest  with  grief 

Gives  language  to  its  woes  ; 
In  tears,  its  fulness  finds  relief, 

When  rapture's  tide  o'erflows  ! 

Who,  then,  unclouded  bliss  would  seek. 

On  this  terrestrial  sphere  ; 
Wlien  e'en  Dehght  can  only  speak. 

Like  Sorrow — in  a  tear  ? 


'  Al  furor  d'awersa  sorte." 

f/e  shall  not  dread  Misfortune's  angry  mien, 
Nor  feebly  sink  beneath  her  tempest  rude. 

Whose  soul  hath  learned,  through  many  a  tr)ing  scene. 
To  smile  at  Fate,  and  suffer  unsubdued. 

In  the  rough  school  of  billows,  clouds,  and  stonXiS, 
Nursed  and  matured,  the  pilot  learns  his  art : 

Thus  Fate's  dread  ire,  by  many  a  conflict,  forms 
The  lofty  spirit  and  enduring  heart  I 


"  Quella  onda  che  rui:;a.  ' 

Th3  torrent- wave,  that  breaks  with  force| 
Impetuous  down  the  Alpine  height, 

Complains  and  struggles  in  its  course, 
But  sparkles,  as  the  diamond  brig  lit 
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The  stream  in  shadowy  valley  deep 
May  slumber  in  its  narrow  bed: 

But  silent,  in  unbroken  sleep, 
Its  lustre  and  its  life  are  fled. 


"  Leggiadra  rosa,  Ic  cui  pure  foglie." 

Sweet  rose  !  whose  tender  foliage  to  expand, 
Her  fostering  dews  the  morning  lightly  shed, 

VVlnlst  gales  of  balmy  breath  thy  blossoms  fanned, 
And  o'er  thy  leaves  the  soft  suffusion  spread  : 

That  hand,  whose  care  withdrew  thee  from  the  ground. 
To  brighter  worlds  thy  favoured  charms  hath  borne  , 

Thy  fairest  buds,  with  grace  perennial  crowned, 
There  breathe  and  bloom,  released  from  every  thorn. 

Thus,  far  removed,  and  now  transplanted  flower  i 
Exposed  no  more  to  blast  or  tempest  rude. 

Sheltered  with  tenderest  care  from  frost  or  shower, 
And  each  rough  season's  chiU  vicissitude. 

Now  may  thy  form  in  bowers  of  peace  assume 

Immortal  fragrance,  and  un withering  bloom. 


"Che  speri,  instabil  Dea,  di  sassi,  e  spine." 

Fortune  1  why  thus,  where'er  my  footsteps  tread, 
Obstruct  each  path  with  rocks  and  thorns  like  tliese  ? 

Think'st  thou  that  /  thy  threatening  mien  shall  dread, 
Or  loil  and  pant  thy  waving  locks  to  seize  ? 

Reserve  the  frown  severe,  the  menace  rude, 
For  vassal-spirits  that  confess  thy  sway  ! 

My  constant  soul  should  triumph  unsubdued, 
Were  the  wide  universe  destruction's  prey. 

Am  I  to  conflicts  new,  in  toils  untried? 

No !  I  have  long  thine  utmost  power  defied. 

And  drawn  fresh  energies  from  every  fight. 
Thus  from  rude  strokes  of  hammers  and  the  wheel. 
With  each  successive  shock  the  tempered  steel 

More  keenly  piercing  proves,  more  dazzling  bright. 


"  Parlagli  d'un  pcriglio  " 

WouLDST  thou  to  Love  of  danger  speak  ?- 
Veiled  are  his  eyes,  to  perils  blind  I 

Wouldst  thou  from  Love  a  reason  seel-  ?  - 
He  is  a  child  of  wayward  mind  I 

Eut  with  a  doubt,  a  jealous  fear, 
Inspire  him  once — the  task  is  o'er ; 

His  mind  is  keen,  his  sight  is  clear, 
No  more  J»n  inlant,  blind  no  more. 
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"  Sprexza  il  furor  del  vento." 

Unbending  'midst  the  wintry  skies, 

Rears  the  firm  oak  his  \igorous  forrr.. 
And  stem  in  rugged  strength,  defies 
The  rushing  of  the  storm  ; 

Then  severed  from  his  native  shore, 
0"er  ocean-worlds  the  sail  to  bear, 
Still  with  those  winds  he  braved  before, 
He  proudly  struggles  there. 


"  Sol  pu6  dir  che  sia  contento." 

Oh  !  those  alone  whose  severed  hearts 

Have  mourned  through  Ungering  years  in  vain, 

Can  tell  what  bliss  fond  Love  imparts, 
When  Fate  unites  them  once  again. 

Sweet  is  the  sigh,  and  blest  the  tear, 

\Maose  language  hails  that  moment  bright, 

When  past  afflictions  but  endear 
The  presence  of  delight  I 


"  Ah  I  frenate  le  piante  imbelle  !" 

Ah  !  cease — those  fruitless  tears  restrain, 

I  go  misfortune  to  defy, 
To  smile  at  fate  with  proud  disdain, 

To  triumph — not  to  die  ! 

I  with  fresh  laurels  go  to  crowm 

My  closing  da}-s  at  last, 
Securing  all  the  bright  renown 

Acquired  in  dangers  past. 


VINCENZO  DA  FILICAJA. 

"  Italia  !  Italia  !  O  tu  cxol  die  la  sorte." 

Italia  1  thou,  by  lavish  Nature  graced 
With  ill-starred  beauty,  which  to  thee  hath  been 
A  fatal  dowT>',  whose  effects  are  traced 
In  the  deep  sorrows  graven  on  thy  mien ; 

Oh  !  that  more  strength,  or  fewer  charms  were  thiofc 
That  those  might  fear  thee  more,  or  love  thee  les^s, 
Who  seem  to  worship  at  thy  beauty's  shrine, 
Then  leave  thee  to  the  death-pang's  bitterness  ' 

Not  then  the  herds  of  Gaul  would  drain  the  tirir 
Of  that  Eridanus  thv  blood  hath  dyed  : 
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Nor  from  the  Alps  would  legions,  st.  U  renewed, 
Pour  do\\'n  ;  nor  wouldst  thou  wield  a  forei^  brand, 
Nor  fight  thy  battles  with  the  stranger's  hand, 
Still  doomed  to  serve,  subduing  or  subdued  I 


PASTORINI. 

"  Geneva  mia !  se  con  asciutto  ciglio." 

If  thus  thy  fallen  grandeur  I  behold, 

My  native  Genoa  !  with  a  tearless  eye, 
Think  not  thy  son's  ungrateful  heart  is  cold, 

But  know — I  deem  rebellious  every  sigh  I 

Thy  glorious  ruins  proudly  I  survey, 
Trophies  of  firm  resolve,  of  patriot  might  I 

And  in  each  trace  of  devastation's  way, 
Thy  worth,  thy  courage,  meet  my  wandering  sight 

Triumphs  far  less  than  suffering  virtue  shine  ! 
And  on  the  spoilers  high  revenge  is  thine. 

While  thy  strong  spirit  unsubdued  remains. 
And  lo  1  fair  Liberty  rejoicing  flics. 
To  kiss  each  noble  rehc,  while  she  cries, 

"  Hail  I  though  in  ruins,  thou  wert  ni\y  in  cfuiins  T 


LOPE  UE  VEGA. 
"  Estese  el  cortesano." 

Let  the  vain  courtier  waste  his  days. 

Lured  by  the  charms  that  wealth  displays, 
The  couch  of  down,  the  board  of  costly  fan.  ; 

Be  his  to  kiss  th'  ungrateful  hand. 

That  waves  the  sceptre  of  command. 
And  rear  full  many  a  palace  in  the  air  ; 

\\Tiilst  I  enjoy,  all  unconfined, 

The  glowing  sun,  the  genial  wind. 
And  tranquil  hours,  to  rustic  toil  assigned  : 

And  prize  far  more,  in  peace  and  health, 
Contented  indigence,  than  joyless  wealth. 

Not  mine  in  Fortune's  fixne  to  bend, 

At  Grandeur's  altar  to  attend. 
Reflect  his  smile,  and  tremble  at  his  frown  J 

Nor  mine  a  fond  aspiring  thought, 

A  wish,  a  sigh,  a  vision,  fraught 
With  Frame's  bright  phantom.  Glory's  deathless  oro'wti ! 

Nectareous  draughts  and  viands  pure 

Luxuriant  nature  will  ensure  ; 

These  the  clear  fount  and  fertile  field 

Still  to  the  wearied  shepherd  yield  ; 

And  when  repose  and  visions  reign, 
TTjcb  w«  are  equals  all,  the  monarch  and  the  swain 
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FRANCISCO  MANUEL. 

ON  ASCENDING   A    HILL   LEADING   TO   A   CONVZMT. 
"No  baxes  temeroso,  o  peregrino." 

Pause  not  with  lingering  foot,  O  pilgrim,  here  ; 

Pierce  the  deep  shadows  of  the  mountain-side  ; 
Firm  be  thy  step,  thy  heart  unknown  to  fear, 

To  brighter  worlds  this  thorny  path  will  guide. 

Soon  shall  thy  feet  approach  the  calm  abode. 

So  near  the  mansions  of  supreme  delight ; 
Pause  not, — but  tread  this  consecrated  road, 

Tis  the  dark  basis  of  the  heavenly  height. 

Behold,  to  cheer  thee  on  the  toilsome  way, 
How  many  a  fountain  ghtters  down  the  hill  1 

Pure  gales,  inviting,  softly  round  thee  play, 
Bright  sunshine  guides — and  wilt  thou  linger  still  I 
Oh  !  enter  there,  where,  freed  from  human  strift. 

Hope  is  reality,  and  time  is  Ufe. 


DELLA  CASA. 

VENICE. 
"  Questi  palazzi,  e  queste  logge  or  coltc,'" 

These  marble  domes,  by  wealth  and  genius  graced, 
With  sculptured  forms,  bright  hues,  and  Parian  stone, 

Were  once  rude  cabins  "midst  a  lonely  waste, 
Wild  shores  of  solitude,  and  isles  unknown. 

Pure  from  each  vice,  'twas  here  a  venturous  traL"n 
Fearless  in  fragile  barks  explored  the  sea  ; 

Not  theirs  a  wish  to  conquer  or  to  reign, 
They  sought  these  island-precincts — to  be  free. 

Ne'er  in  their  souls  ambition's  flame  arose. 
No  dream  of  avarice  broke  their  calm  repose  ; 

Fraud,  more  than  death,  abhorred  eacli  artless  breast  ; 
Oh  !  now,  since  Fortune  gilds  their  brightening  day, 
Let  not  those  \irtues  languish  and  decay, 

O'erwhelmed  by  luxury,  and  by  wealth  opprest  I 


IL  MARCHESE  CORNELIO  BENTIVOGLIO. 
"L'anima  bella,  che  dal  vero  Eliso." 

The  sainted  spirit  which,  from  bliss  on  high. 
Descends  like  dayspring  to  my  favoured  sight. 

Shines  in  such  noontide  radiance  of  the  sky. 
Scarce  do  I  know  thai  form,  intensely  bright  ' 
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But  with  the  sweetness  of  her  well-known  smile, 
l"hat  smile  of  peace  1  she  bids  my  doubts  depart. 

And  takes  my  hand,  and  softly  speaks  the  while. 
And  heaven'sfull  glory  pictures  to  my  heart. 

Beams  of  that  heaven  in  Aer  my  eyes  behold, 
And  now,  e'en  now,  in  thought  my  wings  unfold, 

To  soar  with  her,  and  mingle  with  the  blest  I 
But  ah  !  so  swift  her  buoyant  pinion  flies, 
That  I,  in  vain  aspiring  to  the  skies, 

Fall  to  my  native  sphere,  by  earthly  bonds  deprest> 


QUEVEDO. 

SOME   BURIED   IN   HER  OWN   RUINS. 
"  Buscas  en  Roma  a  Roma,  o  peregrine  F" 

Amidst  these  scenes,  O  pilgrim  !  seek'st  thou  Ronrie  ! 

Vain  is  thy  search — the  pomp  of  Rome  is  fled  ; 
Her  silent  Aventine  is  glory's  tomb  ; 

Her  walls,  her  shrines,  but  relics  of  the  dead. 

That  hill,  where  Caesars  dwelt  in  other  days, 
Forsaken  mourns,  where  once  it  towered  sublime  : 

E^ch  mouldering  medal  now  far  less  displays 
The  triumphs  won  by  Latinm,  than  by  Time. 

Tiber  alone  survives — the  passing  wave, 

That  bathed  her  towers,  now  murmtirs  by  her  grave. 

Wailing,  with  plaintive  sound,  her  fallen  fanes. 
Rome  !  of  thine  ancient  grandeur,  all  is  past, 
That  seemed  for  years  eternal  framed  to  last, 

Nought  but  the  wave,  a  fugitive, — remains. 


EL  CONDE  JUAN  DE  TARSIS. 
"Tu,  que  la  dulcc  vida  en  tleraas  anos." 

Thou,  who  hast  fled  from  life's  enchanted  bowers, 
In  youth's  gay  spring,  in  beauty's  glowing  mom. 

Leaving  thy  bright  array,  thy  path  of  flowers, 
For  the  rude  convent-garb,  and  couch  of  thorn  ; 

Thou  that,  escaping  from  a  world  of  cares, 
Hast  found  thy  haven  in  devotion's  fane, 

As  to  the  port  the  foarful  bark  repairs. 
To  shun  the  midnight  perils  of  the  main  ; — 

Now  the  glad  hymn,  the  strain  of  rapture  poiir, 
While  on  tliy  soul  the  beams  of  glory  ribc  ! 

For  if  the  pilot  hail  the  welcome  shore. 
With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  to  the  skies  ; 

Oh  I  how  shouldsf  ///"//  the  exulting  prean  raise. 

Now  heaven's  bright  harbour  opens  on  thy  g.-xze  J 
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TORQUATO  TASSO. 
"  Negli  aniii  acerb!  tuoi,  purpurea  rtwA." 

Fhou  in  thy  morn  wert  like  a  glowing  rose, 

To  the  mild  sunshine  only  half  displayed, 
rhat  shunned  its  bashful  graces  to  disclose, 

And  in  its  veil  of  verdure  sought  a  shade  : 

Or  hke  Aurora  did  thy  charms  appear, 

(Since  mortal  form  ne'er  vied  with  aught  so  bright), 

Aurora,  smiling  from  her  tranquil  sphere. 
O'er  vale  and  mountain  shedding  dew  and  light. 

Now  riper  years  have  doomed  no  grace  to  fade ; 
Nor  youthful  charms,  in  all  their  pride  arrayed. 

Excel,  or  equal,  thy  neglected  form. 
Thus,  full  expanded,  lovelier  is  the  flower, 
And  the  bright  daystar,  in  its  noontide  hour. 

More  trilhant  shines,  in  genial  radiance  warm. 


BERNARDO   TASSO. 
"  ^uest'  ombra  che  giammai  non  vide  il  sole  " 

This  green  recess,  where  through  the  bowery  gloom 
Ne'er,  e'en  at  noontide  hours,  the  sunbeam  played. 

Where  violet-beds  in  soft  luxuriance  bloom, 
'Midst  the  cool  freshness  of  the  myrtle  shade. 

Where  through  the  grass  a  sparkung  fountain  steals, 
Whose  murmuring  wave,  transparent  as  it  flows. 

No  more  its  bed  of  yellow  sand  conceals, 
Than  the  pure  cr>-stal  hides  the  glowing  rose. 

This  bower  of  peace,  thou  soother  of  our  care, 
God  of  soft  slumbers  and  of  visions  fair  ! 

A  lowly  shepherd  consecrates  to  thee  ! 
Then  breathe  around  some  spell  of  deep  repose, 
And  charm  his  eyes  in  balmy  dew  to  close. 

Those  eyes,  fatigued  with  grief,  from  tear-drops  never  free, 


PETRARCH. 
"  Chi  vuol  veder  quantunquc  pu5  natura." 

Thou  that  wouldst  mark,  in  form  of  human  birth. 
All  heaven  and  nature's  perfect  skill  combineu. 

Come  gaze  on  her,  the  daystar  of  the  earth. 
Dazzling,  not  me  alone,  but  all  mankind  I 

And  haste  !  for  Death,  who  spares  the  guilty  iorg 
First  calls  the  brightest  and  the  best  away 

And  to  her  home,  amidst  the  cherub  throng, 
The  angelic  mortal  fiies.  and  will  not  stav 
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Haste  !  and  each  outward  charm,  each  mental  grace, 
In  one  consummate  form  thine  eye  shall  trace, 

Model  of  loveliness,  for  earth  too  fair  ! 
Then  thou  shalt  own,  how  faint  my  votive  lays, 
i.Ty  spirit  dazzled  by  perfection's  blaze  : — 

But  if  thou  still  delay,  for  long  regret  prepai«=.   . 


"  Se  lam.cntar  augeili,  o  verdi  fronde." 

i?  to  the  sighing  breeze  of  summer-hours 

Bend  the  green  leaves  ;  if  mourns  a  plaintive  bird  ; 

Or  from  some  fount's  cool  margin,  fringed  with  flowers, 
The  soothing  murmur  of  the  wave  is  heard  ; 

Her,  whom  the  heavens  reveal,  the  earth  denies, 
I  see  and  hear  :  though  dwelling  far  above. 

Her  spirit,  still  responsive  to  my  sighs, 
Visits  the  lone  retreat  of  pensive  love. 

"  "WTiy  thus  in  grief  consume  each  fruitless  day," 
(Her  gentle  accents  thus  benignly  say), 

' '  While  from  thine  eyes,  the  tear  unceasing  flows  ? 
Weep  not  for  me,  who,  hastening  on  my  flight, 
Died,  to  be  deathless  ;  and  on  heavenly  light 

Whose  eyes  but  opened,  when  they  seemed  to  close  F 


VERSI    SPAGNUOLI    DI    PIETRO   BEMBC-. 

"O  Mi""vtel  que  sueles  ser." 

Thou,  the  stem  monarch  of  dismay, 
Whom  nature  trembles  to  survey, 

0  Death  !  to  me,  the  child  of  grief, 

1  hy  welcome  power  would  bring  relief, 
Changing  to  peaceful  slumber  many  a  care. 

And  though  thy  stroke  may  thrill  with  pain 
Each  throbbing  pulse,  each  quivering  vein  ; 
The  pangs  that  bid  existence  close. 
Ah  I  sure  are  far  less  keen  than  those, 
Which  cloud  its  hngering  moments  with  despair. 


FRANCESCO   LORENZINl. 
"O  ZeUretto,  che  movendo  vai." 

Syli'H  of  the  breeze  I  whose  dewy  pinions  light 
Wave  gently  round  the  tree  I  planted  here, 

Sacred  to  her,  whose  soul  hath  winged  its  fligh* 
1  o  the  pure  ether  of  her  lofty  sphere  ; 

Be  it  tl'.y  care,  soft  spirit  of  the  gale  ! 

To  fan  its  Icavey  in  summer's  noontide  hour 
Be  it  thy  care,  tliat  wintry  tempests  fail 

To  rend  its  honours  from  the  sylvan  bower. 
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Then  shall  it  spread,  and  rear  th'  aspiring  form, 
Pride  of  the  wood,  secure  from  every  storm, 

Graced  with  her  name,  a  consecrated  tree  I 
So  may  thy  Lord,  the  monarch  of  the  wind. 
Ne'er  with  rude  chains  thy  tender  pinions  bind, 

But  grant  thee  still  to  rove,  a  wanderer  wild  and  fret  i 


GESNER. 

MORNING    SONG. 

"  Willkommen,  fruhe  morgensonn." 

Hail  !  morning  sun,  thus  early  bright ; 

Welcome,  sweet  dawn  !  thou  younger  day  ! 
1  hrough  the  dark  woods  that  fringe  the  height 
Beams  forth,  e'en  now,  thy  ray. 

Bright  on  the  dew,  it  sparkles  clear, 

Bright  on  the  water's  ghttering  fail. 
And  life,  and  joy,  and  health  appear, 
Sweet  morning  !  at  thy  call. 

Now  thy  fresh  breezes  lightly  spring 

From  beds  of  fragrance,  where  they  U/, 
And  ro\ang  wild  on  dewy  wing. 
Drive  slumber  far  away. 

Fantastic  dreams,  in  swift  retreat, 

Now  from  each  mind  withdraw  their  speJi, 
While  the  young  loves  delighted  meet. 
On  Rosa's  cheek  to  dwell. 

Speed,  zephyr  I  kiss  each  opening  fiowf  ?, 

Its  fragrant  spirit  make  thine  own  ; 
Then  wing  thy  way  to  Rosa's  bower. 
Ere  her  hght  sleep  is  flown. 

There,  o'er  her  downy  pillow,  fly, 

Wake  the  sweet  maid  to  life  and  day  ; 
Breathe  on  her  balmy  lip  a  sigh, 
And  o'er  her  bosom  play ; 

And  whisper,  when  her  eyes  unveil, 

That  I,  since  morning's  earliest  c^]J, 
Have  sighed  her  name  to  every  gale 
By  the  lone  waterfall. 


GERMAN   SONG. 

"  Madchen,  lemet  Amor  keime?_  ' 

Listen,  fair  maid,  my  song  shall  tell 
How  Love  may  still  be  known  full  wei{; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove  : 
Host  thou  not  see  that  absent  smile, 

/.  z 
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That  fiery  glance  replete  with  guile  ? 

Oh  !  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love- 
When  varying  still  the  sly  disguise, 
Child  of  caprice,  he  laughs  and  cries, 

Or  with  complaint  would  move ; 
To-day  is  bold,  to-morrow  shy, 
Changing  each  hour,  he  knows  not  v/h/. 

Oh  1  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love, 

There's  magic  in  his  every  wile, 
His  lips,  well  practised  to  beguile, 

Breathe  roses  when  they  move  ; 
See,  now  with  sudden  rage  he  bums. 
Disdains,  implores,  commands,  by  turns  ; 

Oh  I  doubt  not  then — 'tis  Love  ! 

He  comes,  without  the  bow  and  dart, 
That  spare  not  e'en  the  purest  heart ; 

His  looks  the  traitor  prove  ; 
That  glance  is  fire,  that  mien  is  guile, 
Deceit  is  lurking  in  that  smile — 

Oh  1  trust  him  not — 'tis  Love  1 


CHAULIEU. 

"Grotte,  d'ou  sort  s<r  clair  rulsseaa." 

Tliou  grot,  whence  flows  this  liropiJ  spring. 
Its  margin  fringed  with  moss  and  flowers. 
Still  bid  its  voice  of  murmurs  bring 
Peace  to  my  musing  hours. 

Sweet  Fontenay  1  where  first  for  nie 

The  dayspring  of  existence  rose, 
Soon  shall  my  dust  return  ^.o  thee, 
And  'midst  my  sires  repose. 

Muses,  that  watched  my  childhood's  mom, 

'Midst  these  wild  haunts,  with  guardian  eye 
Fair  trees  1  that  here  beheld  me  bom, 
Soon  shall  ye  see  me  die. 


GARCILASO  DE  VEGA. 

"  Coyed  d*  vuestra  alegre  primavera." 

Enjoy  the  sweets  of  life's  luxuriant  May, 
Ere  envious  Age  is  hastening  on  his  way. 

With  snowy  wreaths  to  crown  the  beauteous  brow 
The  rose  will  fade  when  storms  assail  the  year, 
Aind  Time,  who  changeth  not  his  swift  career. 

Constant  in  this,  will  change  all  else  below  I 
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LORENZO  DE  MEDICI. 

VIOLETS, 
*'  Non  di  verdi  giardin  omatl  e  coltL" 

Wfc  come  not,  fair  one,  to  thy  hand  of  snow, 
From  the  soft  scenes  by  Culture's  hand  arrayed  ; 

Not  reared  in  bowers  where  gales  of  fragrance  blow, 
But  in  dark  glens,  and  depths  of  forest  shade  I 

There  once,  as  Venus  wandered,  lost  in  woe, 

To  seek  Adonis  through  th'  entangled  wood, 
Piercing  her  foot,  a  thorn  that  lurked  below. 

With  print  relentless  drew  celestial  blood  1 

Then  our  light  stems,  with  snowy  blossoms  fraught. 
Bending  to  earth,  each  precious  drop  we  caught. 

Imbibing  thence  our  bright  purpureal  dyes  ; 
We  were  not  fostered  in  our  shadowy  vales. 
By  guided  rivulets,  or  summer  gales — 

Our  dew  and  air  have  been,  Love's  balmy  tears  and  siglis  I 


PINDEMONTE. 

ON  THE   HEBE  OF   CANOVA. 
'*  Dove  per  te,  celeste  ancilla,  or  vassi  T' 

Whither,  celestial  maid,  so  fast  away? 

What  lures  thee  from  the  banquet  of  the  skies  ? 
How  canst  thou  leave  thy  native  realms  of  day. 

For  this  low  sphere,  this  vale  of  clouds  and  sighs  ? 

O  thou,  Canova  !  soaring  high  above 

Italian  art — with  Grecian  magic  vying  ! 
We  knew  thy  marble  glowed  with  life  and  love, 

But  who  had  seen  thee  image  footsteps  flying  ! 

Here  to  each  eye  the  wind  seems  gently  playing 
With  the  hght  vest,  its  wavy  folds  arraying 

In  many  a  line  of  undulating  grace  ; 
While  Nature,  ne'er  her  mighty  laws  suspending, 
Stands,  before  marble  thus  with  motion  blending, 

One  moment  lost  in  thought,  its  hidden  cause  to  tincSi, 


SWISS   HOME-SICKNESS. 

'KAD'SLATED  FKOM    THB    LAST  OF   THE   MELODIES   SUNG   BY   THK  TYROLESB   PAMIkV 

"  Herz,  meln  Herz,  warum  so  traurig." 

Wherefore  so  sad  and  faint,  my  heart  1 

The  stranger's  land  is  fair  ; 
Yet  weary,  weary  still  thou  art — 

What  find'st  thou  wanting  there? 
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What  wanting?— all,  oh  I  all  I  love 

Am  I  not  lonely  here  ? 
Through  a  fair  land  in  sooth  I  rove, 
Yet  what  hke  home  is  dear  ? 

My  home  !  oh  !  thither  would  I  fly, 
Where  the  free  air  is  sweet, 

My  fathers  voice,  my  mother's  eye, 
My  own  wild  hills  to  greet. 

My  hills,  with  all  their  soaring  steeps, 
With  all  their  glaciers  bright, 

Where  in  his  joy  the  chamois  leaps. 
Mocking  the  hunter's  might. 

Oh  1  but  to  hear  the  herd-bell  sound. 
When  shepherds  lead  the  way 

Up  the  high  Alps,  and  children  bound 
And  not  a  lamb  will  stay  ! 

Oh  !  but  to  climb  the  uplands  free, 
And,  where  the  pure  streams  foam, 

By  the  blue  shining  lake,  to  see, 
Once  more,  my  hamlet-home  ! 

Here,  no  familiar  look  I  trace  ; 

I  touch  no  friendly  hand  ; 
No  child  laughs  kindly  in  my  face — 

As  in  my  own  bright  land  1— 


THE   END. 
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